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INTRODUCTION by JOHN SAVILLE* 


George Julian Harney was born at Deptford 
in London on the south bank of the Thames on 
17 February 1817’. His parents were working 
people. His father had served as an ordinary 
seaman during the Napoleonic Wars and the 
young Harney, at the age of eleven, entered the 
Boys’ School at Greenwich. Three years later 
he went to sea as a cabin boy, visiting Brazil 
and Lisbon; but he was a weakly child and he 
was to suffer from ill-health all his life. A career 
as a merchant seaman was physically unsuitable 
for him and after six months at sea he returned 
to shore jobs in London. This was in 1831 when 
the Reform Bill agitation was in full spate, and 
Harney very soon became involved. His active 
political career began in the following year 
when he took employment as a shop-boy with 
Henry Hetherington’ the publisher of the Poor 
Man’s Guardian, a newspaper circulating in 
defiance of the heavy taxes on all journals con- 
taining news’. Throughout the 1820s and 1830s 


* My text in draft was read and commented on by Mr. Chimen 
Abramsky. Like many others who work in the field of the 
history of socialism, I am greatly indebted to him for the 
generous way he has placed his immense bibliographical 
knowledge at my disposal. In the notes to the text, numbers 
12, 40, 55, 56, 61 and 71 are either his suggestions or 
references supplied by him. I can but record my thanks. 

1. The fullest account of Harney is in the biography by A. R. 
Schoyen, The Chartist Challenge: A Portrait of George Julian 
Harney (1958), with an excellent bibliography. The literature 
on Chartiszm is voluminious, and among the material not 
published when Schoyen compiled his bibliography may be 
noted: F. C. Mather, Public Order in the Age of the Chart- 
ists (1959); Chartist Studies (ed. Asa Briggs, 1959); Asa 
Briggs, ‘Chartism Reconsidered’ Historical Studies (ed. M. 
Roberts, 1959); D. Read and E. Glasgow, Feargus O’Connor: 
Irishman and Chartist (1961); Rachel O’Higgins, ‘ The Irish 
Influence in the Chartist Movement’, Past and Present, No. 
20 (November 1961); Peter Cadogan, ‘Harney and Engels’, 
International Review of Social History, X, Pt. I (1965). 

2. Henry Hetherington (1792-1849) Printer’s apprentice: active 
in radical and co-operative circles in the 1820s, Began pub- 
lishing in 1830 and was responsible for a number of un- 
stamped journals, including the Poor Man’s Guardian, in the 
first half of the 1830s. Treasurer of the London Working 
Men’s Association from its foundation in 1836 and in this 
organisation closely associated with William Lovett. Delegate 
to Chartist Convention in 1839. Died of cholera in 1849, 
leaving an Owenite and atheist will. C. D. Collett, History 
of the Taxes on Knowledge (1933 edn.); A. G. Barker, Henry 
Hetherington (n.d. ? 1938); G. D. H. Cole, Chartist Por- 
traits (1941; new ed. with introduction by Asa Briggs, 1965) 
assim. 

3. The Tory administration of Lord Liverpool introduced the 
notorious Six Acts in 1819. Among them, directed at the 
cheap weekly newspapers, was the Publications Act (60 Geo. 
III c.9) which extended the Stamp Act to all papers and cer- 
tain periodical literature of a given size, imposing on them a 
stamp duty of sixpence. Hence the ‘unstamped’ and the 
agitation against the ‘taxes on knowledge’. W. H. Wickwar, 
The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press, 1819-1832 (1928); 


the struggle for the freedom of the press was 
part of the more general struggle of the radical 
movement against Old Corruption and what 
Cobbett called ‘The Thing’. It was, over- 
whelmingly, a struggle of ordinary working 
people. Many hundreds went to jail to demon- 
strate their right to sell and read their own pub- 
lications: and in the first half of the 1830s 
Hetherington was among those who continued 
the magnificent tradition of Richard Carlile in 
the years after 18154. Hetherington’s new shop- 
boy threw himself into the fight with the enthu- 
siasm and dedication which characterised all his 
political career to the final days of Chartism 
over twenty years later. Harney served his first 
term of imprisonment in 1834, his second less 
than a year later and his third, in Derby for a 
period of six months, in 1836. It was a tough 
and bitter apprenticeship for a young man, not 
yet twenty, who was so soon to become one of 
the great radical leaders of the British people. 


The editor of the Poor Man’s Guardian was 
James ‘Bronterre’ O’Brien, a young middle- 
class Irishman from Dublin, who, after a bril- 
liant undergraduate career at Trinity College, 
Dublin, had come to study law in London. This 
was in 1830 when O’Brien was twenty-five’. He 
soon abandoned his legal studies and took, as he 
later wrote, ‘to radical reform on my own ac- 
count ’°. Harney must have known O’Brien from 
his first days with the Poor Man’s Guardian and 
when Harney returned from Derby jail, they 


E. P. Thompson, The Making of the English Working Class 
(1963) Ch. 16. The Poor Man’s Guardian was found to be 
legal in 1834, and the stamp duty on newspapers was lowered 
to one penny in 1836. 

4, Richard Carlile (1790-1843) Indomitable radical journalist 
who led the struggle in the 1820s for the right to publish 
what were regarded by Government and judiciary as seditious 
or blasphemous works. In Carlile’s case, it was especially the 
writings of Tom Paine that he insisted on re-printing. 
G. D. H. Cole, Richard Carlile (Fabian Society pamphlet, 
1943) with bibliography of Carlile’s writings, and list of 
periodicals he edited. See also: Guy A. Aldred, Richard 
Carlile, Agitator. His Life and Times (3rd ed. revised, Glas- 
gow 1941); and references in notes 2 and 3 above. 

5. There is no full-scale biography of Bronterre O’Brien (1805- 
1864). Alfred Plummer wrote an unpublished biography 
which G. D. H. Cole used in his essay in Chartist Portraits; 
and see Alfred Plummer, ‘ The Place of Bronterre O’Brien 
in the Working-Class Movement’, Economic History Review, 
II, No. I (January 1929). Theodore Rothstein, From Chart- 
ism to Labourism (1929) has an excellent discussion of 
O’Brien’s ideas in the 1830s, although he perhaps exaggerates 
the closeness of O’Brien to a Marxist position. 

6. Bronterre’s National Reformer, 7 January 1837. 
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became close friends, Harney later referring to 
O’Brien as his ‘ guide, philosopher and friend ”. 
O’Brien’s subsequent reputation has over- 
shadowed his earlier brilliance as a theoretician, 
for after his first decade in radical politics he 
became more moderate in his political views 
and somewhat cranky, although he was always 
a more interesting thinker than has usually been 
allowed. In the 1830s, in the columns of the 
Poor Man’s Guardian, the Destructive, and the 
other papers which he edited or in which he 
wrote, he showed an insight into the workings 
of bourgeois society that in certain respects has 
a marked affinity with the broader historical 
understanding that Marx and Engels were to 
develop in such magisterial fashion in the Com- 
munist Manifesto. O’Brien entered the radical 
movement in England when it already had a 
highly developed sense of its own class position; 
and when there had been several decades of 
vigorous political activity and intellectual dis- 
cussion, reaching back to the revolutionary de- 
cade of the 1970s. In the first half of the 19th 
century Britain was the only advanced industrial 
society; and the economic and social structure 
appropriate to such a society in its first main 
period of growth was firmly and clearly estab- 
lished. The labour theory of value, developed 
as part of the orthodoxy of the classical econo- 
mists, had been extended by a number of writers 
into a vigorous critique of industrial capitalism. 
In particular, Thomas Hodgskin, in his Labour 
Defended Against the Claims of Capital (1825) 
had argued in vivid and compelling language 
that Labour was the sole producer of value, and 
that the workers were being denied the full 
produce of their labour by the capitalists and 
landlords*. There were other writers who had 
developed in their own ways a critique of the 
foundations of capitalist society: among them 


7. Operative, 11 November 1838; quoted in Schoyen, p.12. 

8. The most substantial account of Thomas Hodgskin (1787- 
1869) is the biography by Elie Halévy, published in 1903 and 
now translated by A. J. Taylor, who also contributes an in- 
troduction to the English edition (1956). See also: H. S. 
Foxwell’s Introduction to A. Menger, The Right to the 
Whole Produce of Labour (1899); E. Lowenthal, The Ricard- 
ian Socialists (New York, 1911); M. Beer, History of British 
Socialism, 2 vols (1919 and 1920); C. H. Driver, ‘ Thomas 
Hodgskin and the Individualists’, Social and Political Ideas 
of the Age of Reaction and Reconstruction (ed. F. J. Hearn- 
shaw, 1931); H. L. Beales, The Early English Socialists 
1932). The most convenient modern summary of Hodgskin, 
with bibliography, is G. D. H. Cole, A History of Socialist 
Thought, Vol. I. The Forerunners, 1789-1850 (1953) Ch. 10; 
and see also Thomas Kelly, George Birkbeck (Liverpool, 
1957) for an excellent account of Hodgskin and the London 
Mechanics Institute. 


Charles Hall, William Thompson and John 
Gray’; but none was more widely read and com- 
mented on than Hodgskin. He was lecturing to 
the London Mechanics’ Institute in the mid- 
twenties, and most of Labour Defended was 
published serially in the weekly Trades News- 
paper which John Gast and the London trades 
established in 1825". This belief in the right to 
the whole produce of their labour penetrated 
deeply into the consciousness of the advanced 
radicals among working men, and it was only 
after the decline of Chartism in the late 1840s 
that it died a slow and ragged death. 


The Reform movement of 1830-2 was of 
major importance in influencing the direction of 
O’Brien’s thinking; and its lessons were joined 
to those he was absorbing from a reading of 
French revolutionary events. He was one of the 
few popular leaders who read French fluently, 
and he is already promising at the end of 1832 
to provide a translation of Buonarroti’s history of 
Babeuf’s Conspiracy for Equality, which he 
offered ‘ for a true picture of those times ’*. The 
promise was fulfilled four years later in 1836, 
and O’Brien provided an introduction to his 
translation in which he commented in vigorous 
terms upon the treachery of the French middle 


9. Charles Hall (c. 1740-c. 1820) The Effects of Civilisation on 
the People in European States (1805) a remarkable book 
which was little known until a second edition was published 
by J. Minter Morgan in 1850: M. Beer, Vol. I, p.126 ff and 
G. D. H. Cole, Socialist Thought, Vol. I, pp.35-6; William 
Thompson (1783-1833) wrote Labour Rewarded (1827) in 
part in answer to Hodgskin’s Labour Defended, and stating 
the argument for Owenite producer’s co-operation. See refer- 
ences in note 8 above, and also for John Gray (1799-1850) 
whose Lecture on Human Happiness (1825) accepted that 
only the labourer was productive, and denied the right of 
private property to any income from its ownership. 

10. Founded 1823, the first President of the Institute being Dr. 
George Birkbeck (1776-1841) whose definitive biography has 
been written by Thomas Kelly, op. cit. 

11.E. P. Thompson, p.774 ff. The first editor of the Trades 
Newspaper was C. J. Robertson, a colleague of Thomas 
Hodgskin at the London Mechanics Institute. 

12. Poor Man’s Guardian, 22 December 1832. F. M. Buonar- 
roti (1761-1837) published in Brussels in 1828 his Con- 
spiration pour L’Egalité, dite de Babeuf. There is much 
discussion among scholars as to whether Buonarroti gave a 
faithful account of ‘ Babouvisme’ in the years 1796-7; but 
what is indisputable is the extraordinary influence of Buon- 
arroti’s book in the years which followed its publication. 
The most useful introduction is A. G. Garrone, Buonarroti 
e Babeuf (Turin, 1948); and see also: S. Bernstein, Buon- 
arroti (Paris, 1948); A. Müller Lehning, ‘ Buonarroti and 
his International Secret Societies’ International Review of 
Social History, I, Part 111956); E. L. Eisenstein, The First 
Professional Revolutionist: Filippo Michele Buonarroti 1761- 
1837 (Cambridge, Mass. 1959); Dictionnaire Biographique 
du Mouvement Ouvrier Francais: Premiére Partie, Tome I, 
(Paris, 1964). Among others, the first Polish socialist group, 
Lud Polski (The Polish People) considered themselves the 
disciples of Buonarroti. See references in note 32 below. 
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and upper classes: recommending Buonarroti’s 
book as ‘one of the best expositions of those 
great and social principles’? which he himself 
had been writing about and advocating for the 
previous half dozen years. Two years later, after 
visiting Paris to collect materials, he published 
the first volume of his Life of Robespierre. This 
close attention to the revolutionary and Jacobin 
groups of the French Revolution deepened 
O’Brien’s sense of class in history, and he grafted 
onto English radical thinking—in which the 
conquest of political power was seen as the 
centre of radical politics—a theory of history as 
-class struggle which imparted to his writings in 
his first decade of radicalism a remarkable bite 
and emphasis. While O’Brien was never a com- 
prehensive thinker, and while there was still a 
primitive flavour in certain of his writings of 
these years—a tendency to generalise too broad- 
ly about social situations and to speak of a ‘ con- 
spiracy’ of the rich against the poor—there are 
moments when his grasp of historical forces was 
astonishingly mature. In some of his comments 
he moved close to what later would be described 
as a Marxist position, as when he wrote: 


“The error which appears to us to be one of 
the most formidable barriers to human im- 
provement, is that of imputing to individuals 
the glory and the guilt of those political acts 
and systems of government, which are in real- 
ity, the work of whole classes, and in the 
execution of which the individuals are but the 
chosen tools or instruments of these classes.” 
This was the man whom Harney took as his 
mentor. Like O’Brien, Harney’s detestation of 
the middle classes was intense, and to the end of 
his days, if he had to choose, he would prefer a 
Tory to a Whig“. From O’Brien, too, Harney 
accepted a commitment to French revolutionary 
ideas: O’Brien taking Robespierre as his ideal 
type while Harney looked to Marat, signing him- 


13. Poor Man’s Guardian, 21 November 1835. 

14.‘ The old Chartists hated the Whigs more than they hated 
the Tories. Much in the same way, Harney disliked the 
Liberals more than he disliked the Conservatives. It was not 
quite easy to account for his intense rancour against Mr. 
Gladstone, whom he called, not the Grand Old Man, but 
the Grand Old Mountebank.’ W. E. Adams, Memoirs of a 
Social Atom, Vol. I (1903) p.226. Adams was the editor of 
the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, for which Harney was 
writing a regular column in the last decade of his life. Cf. 
the opening sentence of a review of Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine (Red Republican, 17 August, 1850, p.70): ‘In spite 
of its truculent Toryism, there is a raciness about this maga- 
zine, which renders it, in our estimation, worth any dozen 
of the milk-and-water mock liberal periodicals.’ 


self for much of his Chartist career with Marat’s 
own adopted L’Ami du Peuple”. 


Harney was a Jacobin in an English setting. 
Born a proletarian, his earliest political associates 
were London artisans whose own political 
activities went back to the days of the London 
Corresponding Society; but Harney’s appeal 


went beyond the skilled artisans to the unprivi- 


leged masses. The London Democratic Associa- 


tion, which Harney formed together with Allen 


Davenport and Charles Neesom in 1837", en- 
deavoured to build a mass basis among the pro- 
letarians of East London. Nearly a year earlier 
the East London Democratic Association had 
been preceeded by the establishment of the Lon- 
don Working Men’s Association, led mainly by 
the men who had been active in the National 
Union of Working Classes: in particular by 
Hetherington and William Lovett'’. The appeal 
of the LWMA was to the ‘ intelligent and in- 
fluential portion ’ of the working men. Its leaders 
were tough, middle of the road radicals, gradual- 
ists, who laid great stress upon education and 
they made no attempt to develop a mass basis for 
their organisation. Bitter conflict soon arose bet- 
ween the LWMA and the East London Demo- 
cratic Association and while the latter never 
achieved the extensive mass following of the 


15. J. P. Marat (1743-1793) changed the name of his paper, Le 
Publiciste Parisien to L'Ami du Peuple on 16 September 
1789, and it continued, with interruptions, until 21 Septem- 
ber 1792. 

16. H. Collins, ‘The London Corresponding Society’, Demo- 
cracy and the Labour Movement (ed. John Saville, 1954); 
E. P. Thompson, Part I, passim. 

17. Charles Neesom (1785-1861) Tailor. London radical and 
freethinker: follower of Tom Paine and Thomas Spence. 
Nearly implicated in the Cato St. conspiracy. Active in the 
National Union of Working Classes and in the unstamped 
agitation of the 1830s. Became a supporter of William 
Lovett in the 1840s and also supported the Anti-Corn Law 
League. In the 1850s concentrated on secular propaganda. 
Allen Davenport, Shoemaker, London radical, Spencean 
propagandist and poet. The National Co-operative Leader, 
8 and 22 March, 1861 carried extracts from what apparently 
was his autobiography, but this has so far not been traced: 
Royden Harrison, ‘ Allen Davenport’ Bulletin of the Society 
for the Study of Labour History, No. 2 (Spring, 1961). 

18. William Lovett (1800-1877) ‘. . . a very worthy man, 
courageous, patient, industrious, rational, and devoted but 
entirely without the gifts of leadership? G. D. H. Cole, 
Chartist Portraits (1965 ed.) p.62. The main source for 
Lovett is his autobiography: The Life and Struggles of 
William Lovett (1876), republished in 2 vols. in 1920 with 
an introduction by R. H. Tawney; and see standard histories 
of Chartism. 
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Factory movement or the anti-Poor Law agita- 
tion of the Northern industrial districts”, it 
became the nearest approach to a popular 
organisation that the London workers had; and 
as such, it exercised an important influence upon 
the Chartist National Convention when it opened 
in London on 4 February 1839. 


In the development of his opinions as one of 
the left wing leaders of the radical movement, 
Harney’s visit to Newcastle and the Tyneside 
area, around Christmas 1838, was of major sig- 
nificance. In the North the support for the radi- 
calism of the Charter was both broader in its 
social base and more vigorous in its practical 
demonstration than among those who breathed 
‘the soft air’ of London”. At the famous meet- 
ing on Christmas Day when many thousands 
stood for hours listening to speeches, Harney was 
intoxicated by the response to his advocacy of 
physical force. These colliers, ironworkers and 
labourers of Tyneside were in very different 
mood from the Cockneys he knew so well, and 
they were far from content with the propositions 
of those who argued for moral force. The res- 
ponse to his own fiery eloquence was full-blood- 
ed. For a young man of 21, it was an overpower- 
ing experience; and his extreme position in the 
Chartist Convention in the following year can 
only be fully comprehended in terms of the in- 
spiration and conviction he received from this 
tour of Tyneside and the industrial districts of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire”. 


When the Chartist Convention began its dis- 
cussions on 4 February 1839, Harney was al- 
ready well known as the leader of the extreme 
left wing. Throughout the months of February 
to May there was mounting evidence of the 
growth in political militancy in many areas out- 
side London; and the contrasts between the sober 
majority inside the Convention as well as the 
moderateness of the movement in London it- 
self, and the physical force masses in the provin- 
ces, were becoming increasingly obvious. From 
the early days of the Convention Harney’s 
speeches were full of physical force exhortations, 
often wild, but understandable in one who had 


19. Ceci] Driver, Tory Radical: The Life of Richard Oastler 
(1946) for a superb account of the factory movement 1830- 
1850; and see also J. T. Ward, The Factory Movement, 
1830-1855 (1962). 

20. W. H. Maehl, ‘ Chartist Disturbances in North-eastern 
England, 1839,’ International Review of Social History, 
VIII (1963). 

21. Schoyen, pp.41-50. 


stood before the Winlaton iron workers and the 
Yorkshire weavers, at torchlight meetings at- 
tended by men armed with sticks, knives, 
muskets and pikes. The situation in the country, 
he and many others estimated, was rapidly 
moving towards crisis; and Harney was among 
those who argued that the Convention move to 
a more sympathetic centre of population. The 
Convention adjourned on 8 May and reconvened 
in Birmingham on the 13. In the interval the 
police raided the headquarters of the Democratic 
Association. The leading members of the As- 
sociation, including Harney, escaped arrest” 
but a warrant was issued for his arrest on the 17 
May, soon after he had reached Birmingham; 
but he had left again for Tyneside, where poli- 
tical excitement was rapidly mounting. Meet- 
ings were being attended by thousands and the 
huge audiences responded with enthusiasm to 
Harney’s reiteration of physical force as the only 
way out: the warrant for his arrest not having 
subdued him in any way. 


During the turbulent months that followed, 
when in certain parts of the country there existed 
the possibilities of general strikes and armed up- 
risings, or of industrial action that could quickly 
have developed into large scale political action, 
Harney offered a leadership that was violent in 
tone and largely unrealistic in practice. For the 
defeats that were occurring in different parts of 
the country as the end of 1839 approached, the 
uncertainties and divisions within the Chartist 
leadership were in part responsible; and for the 
general decline in morale they were certainly 
responsible. But these are not the main reasons, 
nor can the mass arrests of these closing months 
be held to be other than factors which encourag- 
ed, rather than initiated, demoralisation. The 
most important single reason for defeat, in this 
year as later, was the strength and stability of the 
bourgecis state. The men of property, whatever 
their other differences, always rallied and came 
together when the insurgent masses threatened 


» from below. As the Times wrote two days after 


the farnous meeting on Kennington Common 


on 10 April, 1848: ‘all classes are as one’ when 


22. This incident was the start of the rumours that Harney was 
a police agent. Schoyen discusses the matter at some length, 
pp.59-61, 67-69, 87-89, and comes to the conclusion, every- 
where accepted, that the rumours were baseless. The only 
puzzling reference is a letter from a Birmingham magistrate 
to the Home Secretary: Schoyen, p.87. The same source is 
briefly referred to in F. C. Mather, Public Order in the Age 
of the Chartists (1959) p.204. 
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it comes to ‘ crushing treason °”. What the Times 
meant was that despite the conflicts in the pre- 
vious years between the landed proprietors and 
the men of business, when it came to a serious 
challenge to the basic assumptions of a proper- 
tied society, there would always be a closing of 
the ranks against the enemy. And it was always 
so, throughout the Chartist period. It is too often 
forgotten how many rank and file Chartists, as 
well as their leaders, were imprisoned or trans- 
ported: how widespread was the use of police 
spies and agents-provocateurs**; how skilfully the 
ruling groups combined force with the threat of 
force, and how powerful the influence of intimi- 
dation by example could be upon ordinary 
c people. The history of these years is the history 
of power exercised by ruling groups who always 
feel certain of their position and sure of their 
_ ability to control any situation. There was often 

‘anxiety and unease: of that there is much evi- 
dence”; but there was never any serious dent in 
the massive confidence of Government or the 
propertied classes. It was upon this rock of con- 
fident power that the Chartist movement, which 
came near or to the point of armed uprising in 
certain areas, broke and was defeated. Their 
failures, in 1839 as in later years, were naturally 
much assisted by the divisions within their own 
ranks and by the differences as well as distinc- 
tions between different social groups in different 
parts of the country; but it cannot be insisted 
upon too strongly that for a revolutionary situa- 
tion to prevail there must be a breakdown or the 
beginnings of a breakdown, in the confidence of 
the ruling classes**; and of this, throughout the 
whole of the Chartist period, there was no sign. 
It is indisputable, of course, that had the Chart- 


23. Times, 12 April 1848. 

24. The most detailed evidence is in F. C, Mather, op. cit. 
passim. 

25. The main sources are the reports, letters and statements to 
Government Departments, especially to the Home Office, 
for which see F. C. Mather, passim and standard histories 
of Chartism; and memoirs, biographies and autobiographies 
of contemporaries. See, for example, Sir W. Napier, The 
Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles Napier, Vol. 2 
(1857) pp.1-150, for the years 1839 to 1841. 

26. The quotation from Lenin which follows is not intended to 
suggest that there is an exact comparison to be made be- 
tween Britain of the 1830s and 1840s and twentieth century 
Europe about which Lenin was writing; but only to amplify 
the statement in the text concerning the general nature of 
revolutionary crisis: ‘A Marxist cannot have any doubt that 
a revolution is impossible without a revolutionary situation; 
furthermore, not every revolutionary situation leads to revo- 
lution. What, generally speaking, are the symptoms of a 
revolutionary situation? We shall certainly not be mistaken 
if we point to the following three main symptoms: (1) when 


a 


ist leadership been more clear-sighted, more 
revolutionary-minded and less prone to demoral- 
isation after initial defeats, contemporary 
Governments would not have been able to con- 
trol as effectively as they did what must be 
recognised to have been potentially explosive 
situations; but in posing such questions we are 
already moving away from the ground of 
historical fact. 


- The young Harney was too inexperienced in 
the ways of crisis to be able to impose his ideas 
upon his more cautious comrades in the leader- 
ship of the Chartist movement, and it is doubt- 
ful in any case whether he had the understanding 
that the situation demanded. Not for the first or 
the last time in British working class politics the 
enthusiasm and determination of ordinary people 
was allowed to dribble away; a process of 
demoralisation much helped, of course, by mass 
arrests and the mobilisation of the coercive 
power of the State against the movement. 1839 
was a year of missed opportunities and it was to 
exercise a profound influence upon subsequent 
events. It is doubtful if ever again in the Chartist 
movement, not even in 1842, was there such a 
strong feeling for change among ordinary work- 
ing people: the necessary basis for any physical 
force movement. The failures of 1839, inter alia, 
were the failures of a movement that was not yet 
effectively nation-wide in scope, but even had 
there been a national framework to the move- 
ment, the deeper economic and social divisions 
within the proletarian class as a whole would 
have militated to some extent against the co- 
hesion that was required. The variety of social 
composition of those who gathered beneath the 
banner of the Six Points of the Charter is a much 


it is impossible for the ruling classes to maintain their rule 
in an unchanged form; when there is a crisis, in one form or 
another, among the ‘upper classes’, a crisis in the policy 
of the ruling class which causes fissures, through which the 
discontent and indignation of the oppressed classes burst 
forth. Usually, for a revolution to break out it is not enough 
for the ‘lower classes to refuse’ to live in the old way; it 
is necessary also that the ‘upper classes should be unable’ 
to live in the old way; (2) when the want and suffering of 
the oppressed classes have become more acute than usual; 
(3) when, as consequence of the above causes, there is a 
considerable increase in the activity of the masses, who in 
‘ peace time’ quietly allow themselves to be robbed, but who 
in turbulent times are drawn both by the circumstances of 
the crisis and by the ‘upper classes’ themselves into inde- 
pendent historical action’. ‘The Collapse of the Second 
International’ Selected Works, Vol. V (1936) p.174. Lenin 
adds in the paragraph which follows the further need for a 
revolutionary party to take advantage of the objective fac- 
tors he had already listed. 
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elaborated theme by modern historians of the 
movement. It was not until late in the 19th 
century that the workers ‘begin to assume the 
homogeneous character of a factory proletariat ”” 
and it was this heterogeneity in the Chartist 
movement which accounts for many of its divi- 
sions, both economic and geographical. The 
Charter, and what it stood for, meant different 
things to the factory operative of the industrial 
North, the traditional woollen workers of the 
West Country, the handloom weavers everywhere 
or the ironworkers of Tyneside. But most politi- 
cal organisations and parties are federations of 
different economic and social groupings, and the 
divisions within Chartism were not insuperable 
barriers to a co-ordinated national movement; 
and Harney was among those who drew the con- 
clusion that an important factor in their defeat 
was the absence of a co-ordinated organisation 
on a national plane. He emphasised the point 
constantly in all his later Chartist career. 


By the spring of 1840 almost all the prominent 
Chartists, with the exception of Harney and the 
Scottish leaders, were in jail; and after his own 
trial in early April he left for Scotland and 
remained on tour there for nearly a year. His 
Scottish tour was a great success, personal as 
well as political, for during this time he married 
Mary Cameron, the daughter of an Ayrshire 
weaver, with whom he was to have a happy and 
sympathetic relationship. His political tone, how- 
ever, had changed. As he said to a Glasgow 
audience i: January 1840: ‘ He was much wiser 
in the year 1840 than he had been at the com- 
mencement of 1839’; and never again was he 
to use the inflammatory language of 1839. Now 
he was stressing the need for a national organisa- 


aaaeeeaa 


27.M. H. Dobb, Studies in the Development of Capitalism 
(1946) p.265. Cf. Asa Briggs: ‘The British economy in the 
1830s was still far from completely industrialised, and even 
within industrial Britain itself conditions of employment, 
size of plant, dependence on machinery, and the levels of 
wages, prices and employment varied considerably from 
place to place. . . . The industrial labour force often in- 
cluded a large number of new recruits: it was always seg- 
pee and heterogeneous’, ‘ Chartism Reconsidered 25 UNE 
cit, p.43. 

. Schoyen, pp.96-7. The Crown withdrew its case, and the 
manner of his acquittal brought once again suggestions that 
Harney was in Government pay. It was not an accusation 
which the main body of Chartists took seriously. 
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tion before any further advance could be 
registered, and there was throughout his speeches 
a line of caution and moderation. He was still 
Julian Harney, the Jacobin, but his references 
to force and the forcible overthrow of Govern- 
ment were distinctly more blunted than they had 
been a year earlier. In the grim days of the Plug 
strike of the summer of 1842, because he was not 
convinced of the mass support for a general turn- 
out, he was to counsel moderation; an attitude 
which caused amazement and dismay among his 
many supporters”. 


His political perambulations in Scotland, 
mostly reported by himself at great length in the 
Northern Star, did much to restore his position 
in the movement; and when he came south of the 
Border again in the early months of 1841, he 
was appointed full-time organiser in the West 
Riding, and settled in the city of Sheffield: at the 
same time becoming the local correspondent of 
the Northern Star. His fundamental ideas had 
not, of course, altered and he opposed root-and 
branch the attempted union with middle class 


radicals in the Complete Suffrage movement”, 


thereby ranging himself against Bronterre 


O’Brien as well as the more ambivalent O’Con- 


nor. In the late summer of 1843 he became sub- 
editor of the Northern Star, and he moved to 
Leeds where the Star was published. From this 
time until near his final break with O’Connor in 
1850 he was in effective control of the Northern 
Star, becoming editor in name from October 
1845. At his best, Harney was a superb journal- 
ist, and he wrote prodigiously in these years on 
literary as well as political matters. He was to 
some extent out of sympathy with the course of 
the movement in these middle years of the 


——— 


29. See the account in Thomas Cooper, The Life of Thomas 
Cooper, Written by Himself (1876), p.210. For the Plug 
strike, A. G. Rose, ‘The Plug Riots of 1842 in Lancashire 
and Cheshire,’ Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, Vol. 67 (1957). 

30. Joseph Sturge (1793-1859) a Birmingham Quaker and corn- 
merchant, was working for a reconciliation of middle class 
radicals and Chartists in the early 1840s. He launched the 
Complete Suffrage Union in 1841, and William Lovett and 
other Chartists attended a Birmingham Conference of the 
Union in April 1842 at which the Six Points of the Charter 
were accepted, but not the Charter itself. At a later Con- 
ference in December 1842, Lovett found himself allied with 
Feargus O’Connor in pressing for the acceptance of the 
Charter by name; and when this was carried, Sturge and 
his supporters withdrew. G. D. H, Cole, Chartist Portraits, 
passim; T. R. Tholfsen, ‘The Chartist Crisis in Birming- 
oe ee ee ad uu Social History, III (1958); 

em. ‘The Origins o e Birmingham Caucus’ Histori 
Journal, II (1959), R Banga 
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decade, and in particular with the Land Plan’; 
and the most interesting development is the new 
emphasis he was able to give to international 
reports in Northern Star. 


Harney had made contact early in his political 
career with the Polish refugees who entered 
England after the failure of the Polish uprising 
of 1831, and he had become a member of the 
Polish Democratic Association in the middle 
1830s”. His deep attachment to revolutionary 
France naturally encouraged him towards a 
firm and unswerving internationalism. Through- 
out his Chartist years, and especially in the 1840s 
and early 1850s, Harney had a passionate attach- 
ment to the cause of the European revolution; 
and until Ernest Jones entered the movement 
there was no one else of similar stature who 
understood in quite the same way the integral 
relationship between British politics and revo- 
lutionary events on the Continent. After Harney 
began working on the Northern Star, the report- 
ing of international events took a different 
colour: no longer were they the conventional 
summaries of the London press with a radical 
twist, but there was now a real sense of involve- 
ment with the struggles of other countries. In 
these years Harney was making a vigorous at- 
tempt to broaden the horizons of the Chartist 
movement. He had, of course, already a firm 
base on which to build, for the tradition of 
internationalism within British radicalism was 
a powerful one which dated back to the exciting 
days of the 1790s”. Harney’s acquaintance 
with Frederic Engels naturally worked in 


31. Feargus O’Connor launched the Land Plan in 1845. He had 
been discussing the possibilities of smallholdings, and their 
virtues, in the Northern Star from 1841, and he evoked an 
extraordinary response. Joy MacAskill, ‘ The Chartist Land 
Plan’, Chartist Studies (ed. Asa Briggs, 1959). Most stand- 
ard histories dismiss the Land Plan as a rather absurd 
scheme: for a plea for a more historical approach, see John 
Saville, ‘The Chartist Land Plan’ Bulletin of the Society 
for the Study of Labour History, No. 3 (Autumn, 1961). 

32. Our knowledge of the Polish émigrés in Britain after 1831 
has been greatly enriched by the work of Mr. Peter Brock. 
The following are among his more important articles: 
‘Polish Democrats and English Radicals, 1832-1862; A 
Chapter in the History of Anglo-Polish Relations,’ Journal 
of Modern History, XXV, No. 2 (June 1953); ‘The Birth 
of Polish -Socialism’, Journal of Central European Affairs, 
XIII, No. 3 (1953); ‘The Socialists of the Polish “ Great 
Emigration” °, Essays in Labour History (ed. Asa Briggs 
and John Saville, 1960). See also, A. Müller Lehning, ‘ The 
International Association, 1855-1859’ International Review 
for Social History, III (1938). 

33. See, for example, E. P. Thompson, The Making of the 
English Working Class on John Thelwell in the 1790s, 
p.157 ff, and also Charles Cestre, John Thelwell (1906) 
p.170 ff. By the time Harney entered the movement, revo- 


the same direction’*. They first met in the 
autumn of 1843 and their contact soon ripened 
into warm friendship which was of mutual bene- 
fit to both. When he first came to Britain in 
1842 Engels’ first English contacts seem to have 
been with the Owenite socialists, and his asso- 
ciation with such a vigorous and experienced 
working ciass leader as Harney must have been 
enormously stimulating. On Harney’s side it 
was equally helpful”. It was to be of great im- 
portance in his international affiliations and con- 
tacts and it must have had some influence upon 
his general thinking, but this is more difficult to 
estimate, since his intellectual position in the 
second half of the 1840s is foreshadowed in al- 
most all that he had done and written in the 
previous decade. Engels began writing for the 
Northern Star in the spring of 1844. His famous 
account of the Silesian weaver’s strike empha- 
sised how the development of capitalism was 
bringing the same ‘ oppression and toil for the 
many, and riches for the few’ as in Britain’; 
and it was his friendship and contact with mili- 
tants like Harney, as well as his own acute per- 
sonal observation, which provided Engels with 
the material for his classic account of the con- 
temporary Britain of 1844°’. 


lutionary events abroad were regarded by advanced working 
class radicals as their own cause, and popular sentiment did 
not lag far behind. The Haynau incident, reported with 
such zest in the Red Republican from 7 September, 1850 is 
a good case in point. 

34. For interesting reminiscences of Engels, see Harney’s obitu- 
ary notice, Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 17 August 1895; 
and Edward Aveling, ‘ George Julian Harney: A Straggler 
of 1848 °, Social Democrat (January, 1897). 

35.In one of his early articles in the New Moral World (4 
November 1843) Engels commented on the lack of know- 
ledge of foreign socialist movements among the English he 
had met: ‘It has always been in some degree surprising to 
me, ever since I met with English Socialists, to find that 
most of them are very little acquainted with the social 
movement going on in different parts of the Continent. And 
yet there are more than half a million communists in France, 
not taking into account the Fourierists, and other less radi- 
cal social reformers; there are Communist associations in 
every part of Switzerland, sending forth missionaries to 
Italy, Germany, and even Hungary; and German philo- 
sophy, after a long and troublesome circuit, has at last settled 
upon Communism’, Engels was here referring to English 
Socialists, i.e. Owenites, and his strictures did not apply to 
Harney and the advanced guard of the Chartists; but the 
precise and detailed knowledge that Engels had of foreign 
revolutionary groups must have been important for Harney’s 
own political development. Engels also met, soon after he 
arrived in England, the three leading members of the Ger- 
man Workers Education Society in London: Karl Schapper, 
Heinrich Bauer and Josef Moll, to whom Engels paid a 
notable tribute many years later in his outline history of 
the Communist League: reprinted in D. Ryazanoff, The 
Communist Manifesto of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels 
(1930) pp.1-14; and see note 40 below. 

36. Northern Star, 29 June 1844. 

37. The Condition of the Working Class in Britain (First Ger- 
man ed. Leipzig, 1845; First American ed. New York, 
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On the 22 September 1845, at a banquet held 
to celebrate the French Republic’s constitution 
of 1792, the Society of Fraternal Democrats was 
founded”. The Northern Star had moved from 
Leeds to London towards the end of 1844, and 
Harney with it; and for nearly a year he had 
been in close touch with the revolutionary 
émigrés who were living in London. The con- 
siderable foreign colony was made up of mainly 
French, German and Italian political refugees 
with a largish group of Poles, and together they 
made a revolutionary grouping matched only by 
a similar assembly in Paris. Each national group 
in London was for the most part independent 
of each other save on certain anniversary occa- 
sions, although other nationalities began joining 
the German Workers Society in the year or so 
before the establishment of the Fraternal Demo- 
crats. The French already had many contacts 
with the English Chartists*?; and the Germans 
were organised in the Deutsche Arbeiterbild- 
ungsverein (German Workers Education So- 
ciety) which Karl Schapper, Heinrich Bauer 
and Josef Moll had founded in 1840*. The 
Poles in Britain had been organised in the 
Polish Democratic Committee following the 


1887; First English ed. 1892). The prefaces by Engels to 
all three editions are published in Karl Marx and Frederick 
Engels on Britain (Moscow, 1953). See also Gustav Mayer, 
Friedrich Engels: A Biography (1936) passim; and a little 
known pamphlet by M. Jenkins, Friedrich Engels in Man- 
chester (Marchester, 1951). 

38. For the history of the Fraternal Democrats: Theodore 
Rothstein, From Chartism to Labourism (1929) p.124 ff; A. 
Müller Lehning, loc cit.; Schoyen, Ch. VI. The first inter- 
national meeting in London seems to have been organised 
by the German Workers Education Society on 22 Septem- 
ber 1844 in honour of Wilhelm Weitling who had come to 
London in the previous month; and about the same time 
William Lovett, together with Karl Schapper and Louis 
Oborski, brought into existence The Democratic Friends of 
All Nations whose first Address was written by Lovett. 
Life and Struggles of William Lovett, II (1920) p.314. The 
organisation soon broke up, mainly because Lovett’s moral 
force attitudes proved too moderate for the Continental 
revolutionaries. A year later the Fraternal Democrats were 
established. 

39. From 1840 with the French journal L’Atelier: A. Miiller 
Lehning, loc. cit. p.188 ff. 

40. Karl Schapper and Heinrich Bauer were members of the 
Bund der Gerechten which had been formed in Paris in 
1836, as a breakaway from a more moderate German émigré 
organisation. After the failure of the Paris uprising of May 
1839, in which many members of the Bund fought along- 
side the followers of Blanqui and Barbés, Schapper and 
Bauer came to London and founded, in 1840, the Deutsche 
Arbeiterbildungsverein (often incorrectly referred to in 
Chartist and later literature as the Deutsche Bildungs- 
verein fiir Arbeiter). Within this German Workers Educa- 
tion Society the Bund continued to operate as a secret 
group. Georg Eccarius (1818-1889) later claimed, in an un- 
signed article in the London Times, 27 October 1871, that 
the Bund (League of the Just) was the first international 
organisation of workers in Europe. The membership of the 


Polish emigration of 1831 and there was a little 
known grouping around Lud Polski“. In the 
same month as the Fraternal Democrats was 
established there was also formed the Demo- 
cratic Committee for Poland’s Regeneration 
which in effect was a sub-committee of the Fra- 
ternal Democrats. The Italians were mostly in- 
fluenced by Mazzini, who was opposed to social- 
ism and stood for a liberal bourgeois republic 
uniting all Italy*. 


It was the left wing groups—revolutionary 
democrats and socialists—whom Harney brought 
together in the Fraternal Democrats, an organ- 
isation that preceded the First International by 
some twenty years; and it has good claim to be 
reckoned as the first open international associa- 
tion of the world socialist movement. At the out- 
set, the idea of a separate party was explicitly 
excluded. As Ernest Jones later disclosed, there 
was some suspicion among the Chartists of any 
attempt to create a party within a party* and 
only a loose kind of organisation was first used, 
although a rather tighter structure was accepted 
a year or so later“. 


These years in London, until the crisis of 
1848, were probably the most satisfying, as well 


Communist League (into which the majority of the League 

of the Just had gone) according to B. Nicolaevsky (‘ To- 

wards a History of “ The Communist League ”, 1847-1852’ 

International Review of Social History, I, Part 2 (1956) 

was 84 in the summer of 1848, while the broader Worker’s 

Education Society was around 179. The same article by 

Nicolaevsky has important material on the relations between 

the Fraternal Democrats and the Communist League. The 

motto of the German Workers Education Society—All Men 
are Brethren—was also used by the Fraternal Democrats. 

There is a description of the meeting place of the Society 

in 1847 in Saville, Ernest Jones, p.92. For the history of the 

Bund der Gerechten (League or Federation of the Just); 

Engels’ History, reprinted in Ryazanoff, op. cit. pp.l-14 

and subsequent commentary; A. Müller Lehning, loc cit. 

For Blanqui, the secret societies of the 1830s, and the up- 

rising of 1839: Arthur Lehning, ‘ Buonarroti and his inter- 

national secret societies’, International Review of Social 

History, I, Part I (1956); Neil Stewart, Blanqui (959; 

M. Dommanget, Les idées politiques and sociales d’Auguste 

Blanqui, (Paris, 1957). 

.For Lud Polski (The Polish People) see the writings of 

Peter Brock, cit. in note 32 above. 

42. It was Mazzini who inspired the formation of the Peoples 
International League in 1847 which brought together a 
number of English Chartists and foreign revolutionaries to 
whose political taste the Fraternal Democrats were too pro- 
letarian. Schoyen, pp.152-3. The statements, meetings etc., 
of the League are in the Northern Star, 1847-8. 

43. Theodore Rothstein, From Chartism to Labourism, p.129- 
130. A party in which foreign revolutionaries were promi- 
nent might also come under too close surveillance from the 
metropolitan police, and this was an additional factor in 
their decision. 

44, Northern Star, 18 December 1847. 
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as the most crowded, of Harney’s life. His 
energy, despite ill-health, was prodigious. This 
ardent young man, still not yet thirty, appeal- 
ing ‘to the oppressed classes of every land to 
unite for the triumph of the common cause ”*” is 
one of the most attractive figures in the history 
of the British labour movement. The high point 
of Harney’s internationalism, in domestic poli- 
tics, came when he challenged Palmerston him- 
self in the General Election of the summer of 
1847. On the hustings at Tiverton Harney re- 
viewed Palmerton’s foreign policy in a closely 
argued two hour speech; and Palmerston re- 
plied with an answer that took five columns of 
the Times**. This dramatic attack on Palmerston 
received national publicity, and Harney’s stand- 
ing in the Chartist body had never been higher. 


In these last months of 1847, the tide of in- 
ternationalism was running strong. Harney first 
met Marx when the latter came to London in 
November 1847 to speak at a meeting organised 
by the Fraternal Democrats and the Polish 
Committee, and to take part also in the second 
Congress of the Communist League”. It was at 
the secret Conference of the latter that the deci- 
sion was taken to prepare the statement of aims 
of revolutionary socialists that appeared in Feb- 
ruary 1848 as the Communist Manifesto. By the 
end of 1847 and in the early weeks of 1848 the 
activity of the revolutionary movements in dif- 
ferent countries was noticeably quickening; and 
the links between them were becoming closer®. 
Engels, for example, had become the English 
correspondent of the French socialist paper La 
Réforme in October 1847, and he was already 
contributing to L’Atelier which had long had 
Chartist connections. He was also French cor- 
respondent of the Northern Star and was send- 
ing French and English news to the Deutsche 
Briisseler Zeitung which was now under Marx’s 
control. When the February revolution broke 
out in France, its influence reverberated round 
Europe. Chartist reaction was enthusiastic, and 
when Harney, along with Ernest Jones and 


45. Northern Star, 14 February 1846. 

46. Schoyen, pp.150-2. 

47. The account of the public meeting is in the Northern Star, 
4 December 1847; and there is an extract in M. Morris, 
From Cobbett to the Chartists, (1948) pp.251-2. See also 
F. Mehring, Karl Marx (1936) p.143, and for the Commun- 
ist League, the references in note 40 above. 

48. See the interesting article by Engels, ‘The Revolutionary 
Movements of 1847’, published in the Deutsche Briisseler 
Zeitung, 23 January 1848; and reprinted in an English 
version in Ryazanoff, The Communist Manifesto, pp.272- 
285. 


Philip McGrath, went to Paris on 4 March to 
deliver a congratulatory address to the Provi- 
sional Government, it must have seemed the ful- 
filment of all he had worked for’. 


The events of 1848 in Britain ended once 
again in defeat for the Chartist movement, and 
this time the back of the movement was broken. 
Once more indecisiveness among the leadership 
and inadequate organisation played their part in 
the collapse, but as before it was both the 
strength and confidence of the propertied classes 
as well as their shrewd handling of the situation 
that defeated the Chartists°’. In what was to be 


49. Northern Star, II, 18 and 25 March 1848; Schoyen, pp. 
157-9. 

50. A detailed chronological analysis of the tactics of the British 
Government in 1848 towards the Chartist movement has still 
not yet been attempted. F. C. Mather, Public Order in the 
Age of the Chartists (1959) is invaluable for its account of 
the disposition and use of civil and military force through- 
out the Chartist years, but the author deals with his subjects 
under headıngs which obscure chronological trends. In the 
early months of 1848, including April and the early part of 
May, the Home Office was refusing local authorities the 
right to make arrests except in extreme cases of provocation 
or riot; and in most cases the Home Office insisted that no 
arrests should be made without their prior permission. Lord 
John Russell and Sir George Grey in particular acted with 
that good sense and cautiousness which Engels noted in 
the Duke of Wellington (Letter to Marx, 11 April 1851). 
As Russell explained to the Prince Consort on the eve of 
the famous demonstration on Kennington Common on 10 
April, the military were to be used only in the last resort: 
“I have no doubt of their easy triumph over a London mob. 
But any loss of life will cause a deep and rankling resent- 
ment. I trust, for this and every reason, that all may pass 
off quietly’ (Letters of Queen Victoria, First Series, Vol. 2, 
1844-1853, p.198). The Government’s attitude began to 
change in May, partly because of the much publicised dis- 
sension among the Chartist leadership, partly because of the 
more menacing situation, but also because the Government 
was now feeling increasingly confident of its own position. 
Spies and agents-provocateurs were now infiltrating into 
the Chartist movement in considerable numbers; and middle 
of the road opinion in the country was hardening against 
the Chartists. In this latter development, the press played 
an importaat role. This, again, has not yet been given the 
attention it deserves by historians. As an example, the treat- 
ment of the February revolution in France by the Ilustrated 
London News is highly instructive. In the weeks before the 
Kennington Common meeting, the Illustrated London News, 
which was a moderate radical paper, widely circulated, first 
welcomed the the overthrow of Louis Philippe and argued 
for a policy of strict non-intervention; and then, very soon, 
began to fill its pages with drawings of Paris scenes of 
debauchery, riot and general disorder. In the issue of 4 
March, 1848, its readers looked upon pictures of ‘ Scenes 
in the courtyard of the Tuilleries’, in which villainous 
creatures clutched their expropriated bottles; ‘ Orgies in the 
Palace wine cellar’; ‘Burning the Royal carriages at the 
Chateau d’Eu’; ‘Scene of the Destruction of the Palais 
Royal’. The Chartists were supporting the French revolu- 
tionaries: the French revolutionaries were rabble; and the 
identification between Chartist, leveller, rioter, already made 
in earlier years, was for many now confirmed. And so the 
hysteria which preceded 10 April was built up. For the story 
of 1848, which for many historians has stopped at 10 April, 
see: R. Groves, Bur We Shall Rise Again (1938); Schoyen, 
Chs. 7 and 8; Chartist Studies (ed. Asa Briggs, 1959) 
passim; John Saville, ‘ Chartism in the Year of Revolution, 
1848’ Modern Quarterly Winter 1952-3). 
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the last massive challenge to the bourgeois state 
for the rest of the century, Harney played an 
important but not central role. He stood with 
Ernest Jones in the leadership of the left wing, 
and constantly emphasised what had haunted 
him since the early months of 1840: the need 
for organisation. Throughout he remained editor 
of the Northern Star and from the editorial 
chair he saw the movement go down under the 
weight of police action, mass arrests and the ter- 
rifying permeation of Chartist organisations by 
police spies and agents-provocateurs. As Samuel 
Kydd wrote in the Northern Star on 5 August: 
‘The reign of terror progresses, and grows 
more searching and dreadful. . . . So close 
has our political atmosphere become, that we 
are almost suffocated. So crowded are ru- 
mours followed in quick uncertainty: so fear- 
ful the thrilling doubts and stifled fears of 
every man we meet, that it requires courage 
even to think steadily and boldness and nerve 
to direct order from this motley chaos... .’ 


By the end of September 1848 the Chartist 
left had been beaten. Their leaders, except Har- 
ney, were in prison, transported or awaiting 
trial, and the movement in the country was dis- 
organised and dispirited. Among the majority 
who remained politically active there tended to 
be a sharp turn to the Right. The Northern Star 
of 11 November reported the same Philip Mc- 
Grath who had gone so hopefully to Paris with 
Harney and Jones: 

‘Since then [i.e. April] all had been one vast 
blank, one huge monument of misfortune. . . . 
Violent measures were not suited to the gen- 
eral constitution of the British mind. . . . 
Their object should be by lectures, public 
meetings, and a proper direction of their moral 
power, and by falling back on a legal system 
of organisation, to recover that position which 
they had lost by want of prudence and com- 
mon sense.’ 


These were not the conclusions that Harney 
drew from 1848. France had shown that univer- 
sal suffrage was not sufficient by itself to effect 
the end of plutocracy: what was needed was a 
movement that developed social aims as well as 
democratic objectives—that would become, to 
use the later term, social-democratic in its basic 
postulates. In this last phase of the Chartist 
movement, from the end of 1848 to 1852, after 
which date Ernest Jones is almost alone, the 


Chartist left moved from its traditional position 
of advanced radicalism to one of socialism. 
Their ideas in this period were expressed by the 
new slogan—The Charter and Something More 
—and their practical programme received its 
fullest elaboration in the Chartist Convention 
of March 1851, in a statement of socialist policy 
that was not bettered until the 20th century”. 
With Ernest Jones in prison from mid-1848 to 
mid-1850 it fell to Harney to develop the new 
policy: one with which O’Connor was wholly 
out of sympathy, just as Harney was totally op- 
posed to the attempts which O’Connor was 
making throughout 1849 to accommodate the 
Chartist movement to an alliance with the 
middle class radicals. On the Northern Star 
Harney found himself more and more circum- 
scribed in his editorial freedom, but he was far 
from without support. The Fraternal Demo- 
crats—although now no longer with foreign 
members*’—was still the focus for the left wing, 
and the struggle centred on the control of the 
National Charter Association. When Ernest 
Jones came out of prison after his two year sen- 
tence he joined Harney in accepting the red flag 
in place of the green; and together they led the 
left wing opposition to O’Connor. 


Harney’s editorial hold on the Northern Star 
was rapidly weakening by the middle of 1849, 
and the final break with O’Connor was plainly 
coming. To establish his own platform he began 
publishing in June 1849 the Democratic Review 
of British Politics, History and Literature. It 
was a monthly, price 3d. and apparently it paid 
its way for the sixteen months of its life. Like 
all Harney’s publication at this time, The 
Democratic Review was a forum for different 
schools of socialist and advanced liberal thought 
rather than for any precise commitment to one 
particular point of view. The pages of the 
Review were open to a wide range of foreign 
revolutionaries and radicals, and it was this easy 


51. The March 1851 Programme is reprinted in the Friend of 
the People for 12 April 1851. There are slight verbal dif- 
ferences between this version and the one reprinted in John 
Saville, Ernest Jones: Chartist (1952) Appendix III, which 
is taken from the Northern Star, 12 June, 1851. The one 
important difference is the omission in the Friend of the 
People of two sections of the Programme relating to cur- 
rency and the press; and these are given in the following 
issue of 19 April, p.166. 

52. An Alien Act had been passed in the middle of 1848 which 
gave the Home Secretary greatly increased powers of depor- 
tation, and the greater part of the foreign membership 
quietly withdrew their official affiliations from the Fraternal 
Democrats. 
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and tolerant attitude that made Marx and 
Engels, and especially the former, so irritated 
with Harney in the early 1850s. In the mean- 
time, however, the relations between Harney 
and Marx and Engels were warm and friendly. 
Marx came to live permanently in London in 
August 1849 and Engels also returned to Eng- 
land in November of the same year. 


With the defeat of the revolution in France 
in the June days, the suppression of the Roman 
republic, the crushing of the Hungarians by the 
Austrians and the Russians, reaction in Europe 
was stronger than ever by the second half of 
1849; and for revolutionaries all over western 
Europe Harney’s Democratic Review, and the 
Red Republican which followed it, offered a 
channel of communication that was of the great- 
est importance. There were few others; and dur- 
ing these black days of defeated hopes and dis- 
pirited movements, Harney provided a centre 
for international discussion and contact that was 
of inestimable value, both at the time and for 
the movements of the future. 


The Red Republican, first published on Sat- 
urday 22 June, 1850, continued the approach of 
the Democratic Review in that its columns re- 
mained open to foreign democrats and revolu- 
tionaries of many different shades of opinion. 
Louis Blanc, Ledru Rollin and Mazzini were 
among those who wrote frequently in its pages, 
and the journal is an important source for the 
story of the Continental refugees after the de- 
feats of 1848-9°. It was this catholicity of Har- 
ney’s editorial policy that more and more irrita- 
ted Marx and Engels although they did not 


53. Mazzini, Ledru Rollin, Arnold Ruge (German) and Albert 
Darasz (Polish) formed the European Central Democratic 
Committee (sometimes titled Central European Democratic 
Committee) in the summer of 1850, and its official state- 
ments are usually reprinted in the Red Republican or the 
Friend of the People. The French organ of the Committee 
was Le Proscrit (later La Voix du Proscrit) and Harney 
often reprinted its articles, e.g. Mazzini’s article from the 
first number of Le Proscrit, 5 July 1850, was reprinted in 
the Red Republican for 20 July 1850. A number of national 
sub-committees were established and these occasionally also 
had their manifestos printed by Harney. The European 
Central Democratic Committee were anti-socialist demo- 
cratic republicans: hence the hostility which Marx and 
Engels showed to Harney’s collaboration with the Com- 
mittee. 


break off relations with him until the summer 
months of 1851**. Engels, who ‘ probably occu- 
pied more space in the Democratic Review in 
1850 than any other foreign contributor ’* 
appears to have written nothing for the Red 
Republican, but this was evidently because of 
other commitments. The correspondence of 
Marx and Engels shows that they continued to 
be friendly towards Harney till the early months 
of 1851, and in the last four numbers of the Red 
Republican, beginning with the issue of 9 No- 
vember 1850, there is published the first English 
translation of the Communist Manifesto: intro- 
duced as the statement of ‘the plans and prin- 
ciples of the most advanced party of the German 
Revolutionists ”6, 


The translator of this version of the Com- 
munist Manifesto was Miss Helen Macfarlane, 
and it was she who transmogrified the famous 
opening line, ‘A spectre is haunting Europe’ 
into ‘A frightful hobgoblin stalks throughout 
Furope ’, although the rest of her translation is 
in more sober vein. Helen Macfarlane, who at 


54. The occasion for the worsening of Marx’s relations with 
Harney and the intensification of Marx’s opposition to 
Harney’s collaboration with foreign republicans was the 
mass meeting at Highbury Barn on 24 February 1850 at 
which Louis Blanc, Karl Schapper and other foreign émigrés 
spoke. Two of Marx’s friends, Conrad Schramm and Wil- 
helm Pieper were badly manhandled, and the accusation of 
‘Spy’ thrown at them. Marx was incensed and he pursues 
the subject with Engels at some length (see letters beginning 
23 February 1850, and especially 26 February). What has 
often been overlooked in this controversy is the letter which 
Schramm wrote in the Friend of the People 15 March 1850 
and Harney’s additional comments, in which he speaks of 
Schramm as having been ‘Introduced to me by Messrs. 
Marx and Engels—friends of long standing—I had the best 
guarantee for the honour of Mr. Schramm’. 

55. Schoyen, p.202. There are in fact only two articles that 
can be definitely attributed to Engels in the Democratic 
Review; but there are others he could well have written. 

56. The brief introduction to the Manifesto is interesting. It 
mentions the names of Marx and Engels as the authors, and 
this is the first time that the authorship has been mentioned 
in print. Second, the introduction, short though it is, pro- 
vides a useful summary of the background to the Commun- 
ist Manifesto. Presumably it was not written by Helen Mac- 
farlane herself, since it refers to the ‘ excellent translation ’, 
and it could have been written by Engels. He had both the 
knowledge and an ability to write clear and straightforward 
English. 

This translation by Helen Macfarlane was reprinted, first 
in extracts, in The World (New York) 21 September 1871; 
and then complete in Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly (New 
York) 30 December 1871 (for which see: Bert Andreas, Le 
Manifeste Communiste de Marx et Engels: Histoire et Bib- 
liographie, 1848-1918 (Feltrinelli, Milan, 1963) pp.57-9. 
It would seem also that the anarchist editions of the Com- 
munist Manifesto in book form—the first in English—New 
York, 1883 and the London edition of 1886 are also re- 
prints from the Red Republican: ibid., pp.98-100 and 127-8. 
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this time lived at Burnley in Lancashire”, was 
an acquaintance of Marx and Engels and the 
English Chartists, but our knowledge about her 
is tantalisingly meagre. A. R. Schoyen, the bio- 
grapher of Harney, has suggested that she wrote 
in the Democratic Review, the Red Republican 
and the Friend of the People under the pseudo- 
nym of Howard Morton**; and while the evi- 
dence is by no means conclusive, the hypothesis 
is not unreasonable. Whoever Howard Morton 
was, he cr she was close to the intellectual posi- 
tion of Marx and Engels, and the articles above 
the signature provide the most lively and inter- 
esting reading in the whole of the Red Repub- 
lican. Howard Morton had a splended polemical 
style, was obviously well read and widely travel- 
led**. If it was Helen Macfarlane, she also has 
the distinction of being the first Christian social 
revolutionary of modern Britain, an early pre- 
decessor to Conrad Noel and the Christian revo- 
lutionaries of the twentieth century”. Almost 
every article signed by Howard Morton has 
some reference to the proletarian origins of 
Jesus, or to the ‘meek and lowly Jesus’ or to 
the ‘sansculotte Jesus’, and it is abundantly 
clear that this revolutionary approach to Christ- 
ian doctrine and ideas provided her with the 
mainspring of her social criticism®. 


57. Harney to Engels, 16 December 1850: ‘. . . The address 
of Miss Mecfarlane is: Helen Macfarlane, Bridgend, Burn- 
ley. Don’t forget the “ Helen” ...’ quoted by Peter Cado- 
gan, ‘Harney and Engels’, International Review of Social 
History, X, Part I (1965). 

58. Schoyen, pp.203-4. 

59. ibid; cf. the comment in the first article written by Howard 
Morton in the first number of the Red Republican, 22 June 
1850, ‘Chartism in 1850 . > an extract of which is 
quoted in the text: ‘Returning lately to this country, after 
an absence of several years, I was agreeably surprised by 
this fact’ [i.e. the idea of a social revolution]. 

60. Conrad Noel (1869-1942) wrote a socialist Life of Jesus 
(1937), took an active part in the Guild Socialist movement, 
and is perhaps best known as the revolutionary Vicar of 
Thaxted: for which see his Autobiography (ed. Sidney 
An 1945) and an earlier book, The Battle of the Flags 

1922). 

61. Howard Morton’s writing is suffused with a burning sense 
of the injustice and immorality of capitalist society, and the 
holiness which will come about when exploitation is no 
more. Mr. Chimen Abramsky has suggested that there is a 
close affinity with the writings of Lamennais. Certainly 
there is much that is comparable with De Pesclavage 
moderne and Politique à usage du peuple; and like Lamen- 
nais towards the end of his life, Howard Morton seems to 
have accepted a pantheistic approach to the world. Cf. this 
extract, for example: ‘. . . what is the meaning of Protest- 
antism? I: is a state of transition. It is the necessary 
stepping-stone for the human mind in its progress from 
deism to pantheism, that is, from a belief in the holiness of 
some things, in the divinity of one being or of one man to 
a belief in the divinity of All beings, of All men—in the 
holiness of All things ...’ (Friend of the People, 28 Decem- 
ber 1850); and the same article ends: ‘ But the new religion, 


It is in the pages of the Democratic Review 
and the Red Republican that the ideas of ‘ The 
Charter and Something More’ were first de- 
veloped and elaborated. Harney used the slogan 
as the heading of an article with which L’Ami 
du Peuple opened the first number of the Red 
Republican. ‘ Chartism in 1850’ wrote Howard 
Morton in the same first number: 

‘Is a different thing from Chartism in 1840. 
The leaders of the English Proletarians have 
proved that they are true Democrats, and no 
shams, by going ahead so rapidly within the 
last few years. They have progressed from 
the idea of a simple political reform to the 
idea of a Social Revolution... . 

A social revolution? Truly, these words are 

the death-knell of the present state of society. 

If society it may be called, where every man’s 

hand is armed against his brother’s life by a 

murderous competitive system, and by poli- 

tical institutions, which base the wealth and 
prosperity on one monopolist class of land- 
lords and moneylenders, upon the misery and 
degradation of the souls and bodies of the 
producing millions. What is the present posi- 
tion of the Chartist party? We are agreed 
with the Red Republicans, or Socialist-demo- 
crats of other countries, as to the end. But 
what means are at our disposal for the accom- 
plishment of this end? Who are our enemies, 
and how can we fight them to the best ad- 
vantage? Our enemies—the enemies of the 

British Proletarians, whether of the manufac- 

turing or agricultural districts—are all the 

other classes of society put together. . . .’ 


The programme of the social revolution, of 
which Howard Morton was speaking, was set 


out in detail in the policy agreed by the Chartist 
SS ee eee 


that of unlimited spiritual freedom—whose dawn is now 
visible, whose banner bears the sacred inscription, Equality, 
Liberty, Fraternity, will also find a befitting secular mode 
of expression. It will bring in its train corresponding insti- 
tutions and social forms. It will assume the outward form 
of a republic such as the world has never yet seen. “A 
republic without helots;? without poor; without classes; 
without hereditary hewers of wood and drawers of water; 
without slaves, whether chattel or wage slaves. “For if I 
treat all men as divine, how can there be for me such a 
thing as a slave?” A society, such indeed as the world has 
never seen, not only of free men, but of free women; a 
society of equally holy, equally blessed gods.” ’, There is a 
favourable review of Lamennais in the Democratic Review 
pp.313-4, which Howard Morton no doubt saw, for she 
wrote for the Review. For further brief comments on Helen 
Macfarlane, Bert Andreas, Le Manifeste Communiste a 


op. cit. p.24; and idem. ‘Helen Macfarlane’, Felzrinelli 
Annali, Anno V (Milan, 1962). eltrinelli 
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Convention of March-April 1851: the reports 
of the Convention being in the Northern Star 
for April 5 and April 12, 1851 and the pro- 
gramme being reprinted in full in The Friend of 
the People for 12 April 1851°. The preamble 
to the detailed statement of social aims empha- 
sised that the Chartist organisation should see 
itself as ‘the protector of the oppressed’: 
should recognise ‘that a political change would 
be inefficacious, unless accompanied by a social 
change’; and insisted that Chartism must be 
Kept ‘distinct as an organised political body’ 
and not allied to any ‘ other political movement 
or alloy ’. All these ideas Harney, Howard Mor- 
ton and other contributors to the Red Repub- 
lican and The Friend of the People were discus- 
sing and expounding; but with the partial ex- 
ception of Howard Morton, the analysis 
remained somewhat abstract and rather general. 
For the detailed appraisal of the social meaning 
of The Charter and Something More, we have 
to turn to the writings of Ernest Jones in the 
Notes to the People: a periodical which con- 
tains much of the best of Jones’ writing®. Har- 
ney, by contrast, appeared somewhat aloof from 
social problems, not that he remained unmoved 
by suffering, but in respect of a down-to-earth 
investigation of social evils. Eloquent declama- 
tion and denunciation were more suited to his 
cast of thinking than enquiry and analysis of 
economic and social problems. There were some 
interesting exceptions among his writings, as 
when he analysed the cycle of work and unem- 
ployment, and its social consequences for the 
average wage-earner, in the Red Republican for 
5 October 1850; but he was clearly at his most 
spirited when he was denouncing the hypocrisy 
of his own Government, attacking some injust- 
ice, or appealing to his fellow countrymen to 
come to the aid of foreign revolutionaries. 
While he accepted the socialism of the red flag 
as the way forward for the British movement, 
it is not certain how fully he understood its 
implications, and he seems to have remained at 
heart an internationally-minded Jacobin“. That 
is his place in history. 


62. See note 51 above. 
63. The first number of the Notes to the People appeared on 3 
May, 1851: see John Saville, Ernest Jones (1952) p.45 ff. 
64. See, for example, the splendid denunciation of Viscount 
Torrington, ex-Governor of Ceylon, under the heading, ‘A 
British Haynau’, Friend of the People, 1 February 1850, 
and continued in the following issue of 8 February. 

65. There is, however, a curious blank in his thinking on some 
aspects of imperial questions. In the last years of his life, 


The remoteness of the Red Republican from 
the day to day struggles of ordinary working 
people was modified to some extent after the 
first few months of its existence. On 2 Novem- 
ber 1850 Harney printed an appeal to trade 
unions and co-operative associations to send in 
accounts of strikes, examples of employer’s op- 
pression, or the results of co-operative experi- 
ments; and in the following issue, he began a 
column headed ‘ Labour Record’. ‘his became 
the “Labour Record and Co-operative Chron- 
icle? in The Friend of the People from 21 
December 1850, and while its items were always 
interesting, its coverage was rather narrow. It 
is worth emphasising here that Harney took a 
more tolerant attitude towards co-operative 
associations than did Ernest Jones; and the same 
was true of their respective attitudes towards 
trade unionism. In an interesting and thoroughly 
sensible article published in The Friend of the 
People 25 January 1851, Harney recognised 
that the considerable spate of co-operative asso- 
ciations being established all over the country 
was a common enough reaction among working 
people to political defeat; and that at this time 
there was the additional impetus being given to 


after he had settled again in England, he vigorously opposed 
Irish Home Rule. Schoyen discusses the matter in his final 
chapter, especially p.277 ff., noting that: ‘Instead of get- 
ting rid of colonies as costly encumbrances, Harney wished 
to see them held to England by ‘links of justice’ in a co- 
operative, mutually beneficial system with common English 
freedoms’ (p.277). Harney gave voice to these sentiments at 
Tiverton in 1847, and he wrote in 1894 to F. J. Snell, 
author of Palmerston’s Borough (1894) that he still held to 
these basic ideas. There is a clear statement of Harney’s 
attitude in the Red Republican, 31 August 1850 in an 
article headed: ‘Our Indian and Colonial Empire’, in 
which, after acknowledging ‘the history of fraud and force, 
by which the brigands of the Sword and Conimerce suc- 
ceeded in reducing one hundred millions of the people of 
Hindustan to their sway’ Harney concludes: ‘And what 
have the veritable PEOPLE gained for their unexampled 
outlay of labour, wealth and blood? What, up to this time, 
has been their share of the commercial, political, naval, and 
military successes of the nation? What? What but stripes 
and hunger, bonds and degradation? ... 

‘ But because such has been the reward of the Proletarians 
thus far, is that a reason why the empire should be dismem- 
bered, and the colonies and possessions I have enumerated 
be cut adrift to sink into isolated insignificance, or become 
the prey of new conquerors? Not so... The integrity of 
the British empire must be maintained; but the advantages 
of that empire must be no longer monopolised by privileged 
usurpers, and Moloch-like mammonites. It is high time the 
proletarians of Great Britain and Ireland came into poses- 
sion of their rightful heritage . . .’ These are words which 
Ernest Jones could never have written, at least not after he 
came out of jail in 1850, and accepted socialism and the 
red flag. For Jones on Ireland and India, see the extracts 
in Saville, Ernest Jones: Chartist, pp.211-222. There are a 
number of references to Harney’s views on the Irish ques- 
tion in the letters he wrote to Engels: Cadogan, ‘ Harney 
and Engels’ loc. cit. p.86 ff. 
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the movement by the Christian Socialists“. 
While he continued to insist on the primacy of 
the political struggle, ‘we must take men as 
they are, and make the best of existing circum- 
stances ™%. And in the same vein he wrote of 
trades unions: 

‘I am aware of the value of Trades’ Unions. 
But for those unions, notwithstanding the 
failure of very many “ strikes ”, the state of 
the operatives would be much worse than it 
is. Trades’ combinations have at least checked 
the march, and retarded the ascendancy, of 
all-devouring capital. Nevertheless, in any 
great struggle, the workmen have invariably 
been vanquished; partly through their own 
want of means to continue the contest with 
their wealthy opponents, and partly in conse- 
quence of the combination of all classes, 
above the ranks of labour, against them... . 
Trades’ Unions may continue to afford some 
degree of protection in any ordinary contest 
between labourers and capitalists, but from 
their very nature they must be impotent to 
effect any general social change from the ad- 
vantage of the wealth producers. .. .%” 


This is a very different tone from that adopted 
by Ernest Jones, whose sectarianism towards 
both trade unions and co-operative associations 
was extreme. Harney summed up, in the same 
article, in words which had Jones been able to 
accept, the disastrous divisions of this last phase 
of Chartism might perhaps have been avoided: 

‘One beneficial result likely to flow from the 
Co-operative movement is the impetus it will 
give to the general question of Social Regen- 
eration. The next great political movement 
will be democratique—et sociale. .. . The 
co-operative and industrial movement will 
advance the discussion of social principles, 
and thereby prepare the way for those Social 

Revolutionists who seek, through Universal 

Suffrage, THE ABOLITION OF CLASSES 

AND THE SOVEREIGNTY OF 

LABOUR se 


66. For the co-operative experiments that were being encouraged 
by the Christian socialists of 1848-1854, and for the history 
of the movement: C. E. Raven, Christian Socialism, 1848- 
1854 (1920); T. Christensen, Origin and History of Christ- 
tan Socialism, 1848-1854 (Universitetsforlaget 1 Aarhus, 
1962); and for a critical review, John Saville, ‘ The Christian 
Socialists of 1848’, Democracy and the Labour Movement 
(ed. John Saville, 1954). 

67. Friend of the People, 25 January 1851. 

68. ibid. 

69. ibid. 


The full story of the conflict between Harney 
and Jones, growing steadily during the second 
half of 1851, has not yet been told, and it is 
likely that we shall never know its complete 
details. There was certainly some incompatibil- 
ity of temperament, always magnified in a poli- 
tical movement that is declining; and there were 
increasing differences in the matter of tactics. 
Harney was the more pragmatic of the two, and 
his political experience was considerably greater 
than that of Ernest Jones; while Jones, by this 
time following Marx, tended to be more theo- 
retical in his general attitudes, and was certainly 
more rigid when it came to practical matters”. 
The Red Republican and the Friend of the 
People, together with the Northern Star and the 
Notes to the People are the main sources for the 
internal history of the Chartist movement in 
this fascinating but unhappy period of Chartist 
socialism. The problem of Chartist decline is a 
complex one. Contemporaries provided a crude 
materialist interpretation of events to explain 
the falling off in the appeal of Chartism, and 
many historians have followed the same ap- 
proach”; but between the early 1850s and the 
decade of the 1840s there was no significant 
change in the living standards of the majority 
of the working people. There was, it is true, 
considerable economic expansion in the early 
1850s which provided higher levels of employ- 
ment, and the cumulative effect of the high rate 
of growth of the economy in general since the 
1830s was certainly exercising some influence 
upon wages and earnings. But explanations of 
political defeat and decline which omit the role 
of human agency, or ignore the many factors 
which shape and mould social consciousness, 
are never likely to offer satisfactory conclusions; 
and the Chartist movement in its years of de- 
clension still lacks a convincing analysis and 
explanation. 


70. Schoyen, Ch IX; Saville, Ernest Jones, p.43 ff; Cadogan, 
‘ Harney and Jones’ loc. cit. 

71. Cf. Schoyen—whose book is an invaluable source for the 
history of Chartism: ‘The élite workers who were bene- 
fitting from the increase in industrialisation—e.g. the skilled 
mechanics—already had an interest in preserving the exist- 
ent economic system’. p.181. The argument which follows 
in the present text is, of course, a highly controversial one. 
For the ‘optimistic’ view, see the introduction by W. O. 
Henderson and W. H. Chaloner to their edition of The 
Condition of the Working Class in England (Oxford, 1958); 
and for a criticism, more in sympathy with the brief comment 
in this present introduction: E. J. Hobsbawm, Labouring 
Men (1964) Chs. 5-7 and especially Ch. 6. 
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The Red Republican lasted for 24 numbers, 
the final issue being dated 30 November 1850. 
Then, partly because of the fear of prosecution, 
because it was unstamped, but much more be- 
cause it was being ‘burked’ by booksellers 
throughout the country on account of its title 
as well as its opinions’ Harney changed the 
name to the Friend of the People. Because 
Harney was ill, what was called the preliminary 
number of 7 December 1850 was edited by 
G. J. Holyoake, Ernest Jones and others with 
Holyoake providing an interesting editorial on 
the change of name. Issue No. 1 was dated 14 
December 1850 and the journal ran to 26 July 
1851, Harney explaining the financial reasons 
for closure to his readers in an editorial in the 
issue of 12 July 1851. He was already, because 
of further illness, in Scotland, and he remained 
there for several months. When he returned to 
London early in the new year he brought out a 
further edition of the Friend of the People 
which ran for twelve numbers and ended on 24 
April 1852, after which date it merged with the 
Northern Star, now Harney’s property” to be- 
come The Star of Freedom. 


This second series of The Friend of the 
People is not included in the present reprint for 
it belongs to a different phase of Harney’s 
career”. He had now lost hope in the possibili- 
ties of any revival of the Chartist movement 
and he was saddened and bitter at the quarrels 
with Ernest Jones. In the second half of 1852 
there was an interesting attempt to form a new 
organisation with William Newton of the Engin- 
eers and certain middle of the road radicals; 
but Harney was still a red republican and could 
never come to terms with the moderates who 
wanted a much narrower platform of political 
change”. The truth is that he was tired and dis- 
pirited, and with Ernest Jones at the head of a 
much smaller movement, but the only one with 


a ae 


72. Marx to Engels, 23 November 1850; and Engels to Marx, 
25 November, 1850. 

73. Schoyen, p.223; Saville, Ernest Jones, p.49. 

74. The second series of the Friend of the People was published 
on 7 February 1852 and there were twelve numbers, the 
last being dated 24 April 1852. The heading at the top of the 
new paper was altered from the ‘ Equality, Liberty, Frater- 
nity’ that was printed on the Red Republican and the first 
Friend of the People to ‘ Justice—Immutable, Universal, 
Eternal’. See Marx to Engels, 4 February 1852 for a wither- 
ing comment on Harney’s ‘ cabbage leaf ?; and Ernest Jones’ 
letter to Engels, 6 January 1852 in Cadogan, ‘ Harney and 
Engels’, loc. cit. 

75. Schoyen, p.223 ff. 


any signs of vitality, there was now no political 
future for Harney. His last Chartist publishing 
venture was the Vanguard, a weekly which ran 
for seven numbers from January to early March 
1853. He was still writing as vigorously as ever 
against the Manchester School of pseudo-demo- 
crats, ‘But what of the “ Chartists ” "— 


‘the legitimate descendants of the “ Radical 
Reformers ”, and the advocates of the “ Six 
Points ”? Fallen from their once lofty posi- 
tion, destroyed by egotism, their very remains 
the prey of factious mendacious charlatans! 
It is a very painful subject, and we quit it, at 
least for the present. In truth, there is not on 
the soil of the country any party, or popular 
organisation, willing and competent to con- 
tinue the struggle for the triumph of pure un- 
sullied democracy ’”*. 


Before the Vanguard wound up, his wife died, 
and this was the final blow, for he had loved 
her passionately. He was still only 36, and he 
was to live until nearly the end of the century, 
but his involvement in British politics was near- 
ing its end. He moved to Newcastle in December 
1853 to begin editing a new monthly, the 
Northern Tribune, which Joseph Cowen was 
subsidising. In 1855 he settled in Jersey, in the 
Channel Islands, and remained there until he 
sailed for America in May 1863. He had con- 
tinued as a crusading journalist during his 
Channel Island period” but during his long 
years in America he took little part in politics, 
his letters to the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle 
being the only contact he seems to have main- 
tained with the political world. He worked for 
most of his time as a clerk in the Massachusetts 
State House and returned to live permanently 
in England, at Richmond in Surrey, in 1888. 
There, increasingly crippled with arthritis, he 
became a regular columnist for the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle, now one of the great provin- 
cial newspapers of England under the editorship 
of W. E. Adams”. Most of his writing was 
literary but he still commented freely on social 
and political questions, and occasionally in- 
cluded some all too few excursions into the 
memories of the past. He died, well into his 81st 
year, on 9 December 1897. 


76. Vanguard, No. 3, p.27. 

77. Schoyen, Ch. 10. 

78. W. E. Adams, born 1832: published an interesting two 
volume Memoirs of a Social Atom in 1903. 
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Song of the Red Dice 


Ay, tyrants, build your bulwarks! forge your fetters! | Tbe herald of our coming Christ leaps in the womb of , Isee the toiler hath becomea glorious, Christ-like preacher, 


your chains ! 
As brims your guilt-cop fuller, our’s of grief runs to the 


ains : 
Still, as on Christ’s brow, crowns of thorn for Freedom’s 
: martyrs twine,— 
Still batten on live hearts, and maddeu o’er the hot blood- 
wine ! 


Murder men sleeping; or awake—torture them dumb with ! 


pain 
And tear with hands all bloody-red Mind's jewels from the 
brain! 
Your feet are on us, tyrants: 
wail of sorrow ! 


strike, and hush Earth’s 


Your sword of power, so red to-day, shall kiss the dust to- , 


morrow! 
Oh, but ’twill be a merry day, the world shall set apart, 
When Strife’s last sword is broken in.the last crown’d 
pauper’s heart! 


And it shall come—despite of rifle, rope, and rack, and | 


scaffold : 
Once more we lift the earnest brow, and battle on unbaf- 
fled } 


Alas! the bopes that have gone down, 
vainly spilt, 

Th’ Eternal Murder still sits crown’d and thron’d in 
damning guilt! 

Still in God's golden sun the tyrants’ bloody baimen burns; 

And priests—Hflell’s midnight bravoes 
patriot urns ! 

See how th’ COTE of the poor with serpents hunt our 
blood ! 

Hear from the dark the groan and curse go madd’ning up | 
to God! 

They kill and trample us poor worms till Earth is dead 
men’s dust ; 

Death’s red tooth’ daily drains our hearts; but end—ay, 
end it must! 


the young life | 


Time ; 
The poor’s grand army treads the Age’s marel with step 
subliine ! 
| Our’s is the mighty Futurc, and what marvel, brother 
men 
| If the devoured of ages should turn deyourers, then? 


Our hopes ran mountains high,—we sing at hcart,—wept 
tears of gladness.— 

| When France, the bravely heautiful, dash’d down her 
seeptred madness; 

And Hungary her one-hearted race of mighty heroes 
hurled 

In the death-gap of the nations, a3 a bulwark for the 
world! 


wert 

| Feeding the world’s soul like a river gushing from God’s 
heart! 

And Rome—where Freedom’s heroes bled, to make her 
breast beat higher, 

How her cyes redden'd with the flash of her ancestral fire! 

| Mothera of children, who shall tive the gods of future | 

svory— 

| Your blood shall blossom from the dust, aud crown the 

l world with glory ! 

We'll tread them down yet— curse and crown, Czar, 
Kaizer, King, and Slave ; 


| and ave 
| Oh, brothers of the bounding heart! 
and sinile ‘ 
| Our land is rife with sound of fetters snapping ’neath the 
| file y 
| I lay my haud on England's heart, and in each life-throb 
| mark 
| The pealing thought of freedom ring its tocsin in the dark! 


1 look thro’ tears 


Oh, Hungary—gallant Ilungary—proud and glorious thou : 


| And as he wins a crust shines proudly forth the great 
world teacher ; 

StiH he toils on ; but, tyrant, 'tis a mighty thing when 

slaves, 

| Who delve their liv es into their work, know that they dig 
your graves: 

Anarehs, your doom comes swiftiy, brave and cagle spirits 

1 climb 

| To ring Oppression’s thunder knell from the watch-towers 
of time ! 

A spirit of Cromwellian might is stirring at this hour ; 

| And thought burns el quent ın men‘seyes with more than 

speechful power ! 


Old England, cease the mummer’s part! wake starveliny, 
serf and stave { 
' Ronse, inthe majesty of wrong, great kindred of the brave! 
Speak, and the world shall answer with her voices myriad- 
fold ; 
| And men, like gods, shall grapple with the giant wrongs of 
old! 
| Now, mothers of the people, give your babes heroic milk ! 
| Sires, soul vour sons to daring deeds ; no more soft words 
of silk} 
Great spirits of the heaven-home:] Dead—take shape, an l 
walk onr mind! 
\ | Their glory sinites our upward look : 
‘blind ! 
| They tell us how they broke their bonds, and whisper “ so 
may ye!” 
| One sharp, stern struggle, and the slaves of centuries are 
free ! 
The people’s heart, with pnise like cannon, 
the fray! 
And pes gallant brothera, we'll be with vou in that 
ay! 


we seem nu longer 


pantcth for 


G. M. 
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Letters of L'Ami du Peuple. 


I. 

“fit be guilt— 
To preach what you are pleased to call strange notions ; 
That all mankind as brethren must be equal; 
That privileged orders of society 
Are evi} ane oppressive; that the right 
Of property is a jaggle to deceive 
The poor whom you oppress;—l plead me guilty.’—SovutTueEr. 


THE CHARTER AND SOMETHING MORE ! 


<¢THosE who make half revolutions, dig a 
grave for themselves!” The truth of these 
sad and solemn words, uttered by the immor- 
tal St. Just, was only too faithfully cxempli- 
fied in the tragic end of that martyr, and the 
party of whom he was so glorious a leader. 
- Since the victims of Thermidor mounted the 
scaffold, martyrs by myriads—martyrs who 
have perished by every conceivable mode of 
destruction, have served, by their fall, to 
further illustrate the appalling truth of the 
‘above-quoted axiom. Particularly within the 
last two years have examples of the folly of 
‘half-revolutions been manifested. We have 
seen the people shaking off the apathy engen- 
dered by long years of slavery and misery, and 
—like Sampson bursting his bonds—breaking, 
by one sharp effort, one revolutionary wrench, 
the manacles forged by the demon-like powers 
of „Oppression, But to what end? Alas! 
from the Seine to the Tiber the nations are 
again groaning under the weight of fetters, 
which, only two years ago, they thought they 
had for ever cast from them. Their social 
miseries have been aggravated, and are now 
more terrible than ever; while the political 
voke of their tyrants has been fully re-estab- 


ished; notwithstanding that torrents of blood | 


'haye flowed—and, so far, flowed in vain—to 
establish the glorious principles of EQUALITY, 
Liserty, and FRATERNITY. 


How has this come to pass? Whence has 
come this melancholy conclusion, this dis- 
heartening consummation of the heroic efforts 
and sacrifices made by hc x@volutionists of 
1848? 

The answer may be unhesitatingly rendered. 
They made half-revolutions, and so dug grayes 
for themselves. 

Whose the fault? What the cause ? Some- 
thing of blamc, aye ! censure of the severest, 
condemnation eternal, attaches to weak and 
traitorous leaders. The grand cause of 
failure, however, must be attributed to popu- 
lar folly, or rather to popular ignorance. 
Alas! the pcople knew not what they did, 
when they permitted themselves to be bam- 
boozled by such mountcbanks as Lamartine, 
such hypocrites as Frederick William, such 
infamous adventurers as Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte, and such traitors and word- 
mongers as composed the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment, and similar precious assemblies. Alas! 
they comprehended not the act of suicide they 
committed, when they turned the mighty in- 
strument of Universal Suffrage against their 
own bosoms, by arming with representative 
power the sworn encmics of Democracy, the 
eternal foes to Political Right and Social Jus- 
tice. What wonder that the half-revolutions 
of 1848 have already resulted in the triumph 
of the counter-revolution throughout Europe ? 
This is said advisedly; for even in France, 
Universal Suffrage no longer exists; and des- 
potism more grinding than Charles the Tenth 
ever dreamed of, or Louis Philippe imagined, 
now crushes to the earth the generous and 
chivalrous people, who have made 80 many 
sacrifices for theirown freedom and the world’s 
progress. That despotism is only the more 
odious because veiled under forms and names 
associated with Republicanism. 


In demanding representative . institutions, 


universal sufferage, freedom of the press, 
trial by jury, and the usual order of “ Re- 
forms,” advocated by mere political agitators, 
the people of Continental Europe were igno- 
rant of the all-important fact that such 
“reforms” are uttcrly valueless, unless asso- 
ciated with such social changes as will 
enable the great body of the community to 
command the actual sovereignty of society. 
Political freedom is incompatible with social 
slavery. If for a moment Universal Suffrage 
existed tn France, it was only while the pco- 
ple could be made the dupes of the aristocrats’ 
and money-mongers. The instant the masses 
gave evidence of coming to thcir senses, and 
shewed the will to exercise the voting power 
for their own protection,—that instant the, 
vampires of France declared open war against 
the very power, principle, and right, which 
had armed them with legislative supremacy. 
Some day it will be the same in America. 
Wherever Universal Suffrage, or a system of 
Suffrage approximating to Universal, exists in 
the States, the power thereby~exercised by 
the working classes has, up to this time, been 
employed to subserve mere political and party 
objects. When the day arrives, as arrive it 
will, that shall witness the minority and the 
majority, the mischievous and the suffering 
classes, arrayed against each other, as is the 
case af, this very time in Europe ; in that day 
it will be seen that the American men of pro- 
perty will make war upon the political rights 
of the men of poverty. Whenever the work- 
ing men of the United States shall exhibit 
the good sense to record their votesin support 
of honest Social Reformers, instead of greedy 
political adventurers and charlasans—whether 
belonging to the “‘upper ten thousand” 
Whigs, or the ‘silk-stocking Democrats,” 
that moment they will have to stand on the 
defensive to guard against the aggressions of 


2 

the propertied classes ; that moment they will 
have to take up a position to defend their 
ballot-boxes with their muskets; or, other- 
wise, submit to suffer the deprivatich of 
their political franchises. The usurpers of 
the land, the usurers, the devourers of rents, 
profits, and taxes, are everywhere the same ; 


—the irreconcileable foes of justice, the |, 


eternal conspirators against: the freedom and! 
the happiness of their fellow-ereatures. The 
aristocrats and usurers of France, who haye 
destroyed Universal Suffrage, are no worse 
than the same classes in England, who oppoge 
brute force to every demand made by the 
working classes of this country for the 
Charter ; and no better are the same classes 
in America, who will conspire to subvert popu- 
lar Suffrage, the moment an attempt may be 
made to make the bellot-box an instrument 
for the protection of the poor, against the 
exterminating extortions of the rich. A 
social revolution in America is a necessary 
and indispensable are to the political 
revolution. of °76. Should no such revolu- 
tion, or reformation, come to pass, the future 
of America cannot fail to be a copy of Europe 
at the present time—the community divided 
into two great classes: a horde of brigands 
monopolizing all the advantages of society, 
and a multitude of landless profit-ridden 
slaves, deprived of even the name of citizens, 
and subjected to the uncontrolled oppression 
of omnipotent Wealth and rampant Privilege. 
With the experience of other nations to guide 
them, it would be culpable in the highest 
degree for the Democrats of this country 
te neglect the duty of enlightening the 
asser as +4 their social rights, while agi- 
tating ivy aba onactment of the political 
S-yucrsed ¢.1podied.in the People’s Charter. 
u.anpily it has been the fashion to decry 
ali wttereuss at instructing the people ina 
knowledge of their social rights. Chartist 
leaders and lecturers have been required to 
stick to the ‘‘Shibboleth” of ‘‘the whole hog,” 
or, by way of variation, “ the entire animal,” 
neither more nor less, on pain of denunciation. 
The most important questions have been 
ignored as “utopian,” or ‘* dangerous ;” 
and to be ‘‘ a man of first principles” was to 
be guilty of an unpardonable offence in the 
estimation of some Chartists. 
That time is past. 
= On the one hand a large and daily increas- 
ing number of the British Democrats have 
gone beyond the ‘‘ Shibboleth” aforesaid ; 
and on the other, some of the most vociferous 
partizans of the ‘‘animal” before mentioned, 
have for some time past been negotiating with 
the enemies of Democraoy—the bourgeois 
liberals, for the sale of the ‘‘ whole hog,” or, 
failing that, the sale of themselves. Between 
those who have advanced and those who have 
retrograded, ‘‘the Chartists, and something 
more,” and “the Chartists,.or something /ess,” 
the Chartists “pure and simple” (as the 
French say,) have dwindled down to a very 
insignificant number. In this life inertness 
is destruotion. We must advance or retreat ; 
the earth moves and so must earth’s children. 
Fntevtaining these views, it is almost super- 
flnous to express extreme satisfaction at the 
course fursued by our Scottish friends in re- 
commending their English brethren, and 
particularly the Chartist leaders, ‘‘ to advo- 
cate along with the political rights ofthe peo- 
ple the establishment of their social rights.” 
This is an indication of the spirit of the 
times hot to be mistaken, It ig.evident that’ 


THE RED REPUBLICAN. 


henceforth agitation will have mo chance of 
success with the masses, unless directed for the 


obtainment of ‘‘the Charter and something- 


more !” 


with all the doings of our Scottish. friends ; 
unhappily that is impossible. Pagsing over 
some other objectionable matteys, I must 
protest against the suicidal attempt to “‘ re- 
concile” persons described as ** leaders” be- 
tween whom thare exists: the most degided 
enmity such enmity being far preferable to 
the “reconciliation”? so umwisely wished for 
by our Scottish friends ; who appear to have 
been regularly pystified by the cant about 
“antagonism of leaders.” It is pretended 
that the ‘‘antagonism”’ alluded to is a mere 
“ difference of opimion”’-~a ‘* personal quar- 
ral.” The Scottish Demoerats should know 
that in England the difference is well under- 
stood to be one of principle, and the quarral to 
be between those who remain faithful to the 
Charter, and those who have gone over to the 
camp of the enemy—that most dangerous 
enemy whose avowed design is to ‘* garrison 
the institutions of the country” agaiust the 
Proletarians ; that foe whose aim is to perfect 
and consolidate bourgeois supromacy. 

It is asked—‘‘ Is the cause of Chartism to 
suffer at ibe hands of any of its friends?’ It. 
has sufferedat the handsof its fudse ‘* friends,” 
aud would suffer again if the advice tendered 
from across the Tweed should be acted upon. 
At present there is ‘fno dissension within” 
our ranks, but there very soon would be, were 
those ranks opened anew ‘to the -political 
pedlars who have made merchandise of the 
people’s confidence. 

By all means let there be union amongst the 
sincere friends of the Charter, even though 
not agreeing in opinion on other questious. 
Let every man respect the honest convictions 
of his brother man, and accord the same lati- 
tude of opinion to others he demands for 
himself, 
cratic and Social Reform beware of a latitu- 
dinarianism which would confound the 
principles of good andevil, discourage honesty, 
offer a premium to treachery, and condemn 
the people to the last, worst evil that can 
befall them—that of serving as the raw 
material for the profit of political traders, 
traffickers in ‘* patriotism,” and speculators 
in the slavery, the misery, and the credulity 
of the poor. : 

The above expressed views and sentiments 
will serve to indicate the spirit in which the 
intended series of letters under the signature 
of ‘*L’Ami du Peuple,” (the Friend of the 
People) will be written. War against all 
unjust institutions—war against all who 
profit by those institutions will be the princi- 
ple of these letters. In future numbers of 
the Rep Rervusuican I shall proceed to an 
examination of theinstitutions ofthiscountry, 
with the view of deducing therefrom the ab- 
solute necessity for a grand natioual mowe- 
ment to obtain the establishment of Tue 
CHARTER, AND SOMETHING MORE ! 


LAMI DU PEUPLE. 


Hunger has wrenched many a noble deed from 
men, and the tears of misery have watercdthe most 
beautiful flowers of humanity. 


All are born equal, the infant slumbering in a 
cradle of gold is in no wise superior to that whioh, 
wrapped iw a few rags, lioth on a haudful of dirty 
straw, 


I wish I could express the same satjsfagtion , 


But let the true friends of Demo- 


CHARTISM IN 1850. 


Is a different thing from Chartism in 1840. -Tho 
leaders of the English Proletarians have proved 
that they are true Democrats, and no shams, by 
going a-head 80 rapidly within the last few years, 
‘They have progressed from tho idea of a simple 
political reform to the idea of a Social Revolu- 
tion. Returning lately to this country, after an 
abseree of some years, I was agreeably surprised 
by this fact. “ What, eld. Mola. t- workest 
thou, i’ the eamb so fast?% he-epyit of the age 
is abroad, here toa, in preekicall antt-speculative 
England, andis teaching tha mgsses more than ig 
contained in the ‘Lhirty-wine Aaticles, and quite 
anothereonfeesion of faith than hat of Westmis- 
fer. New views of man’s natwe, hie duties, or 
rights, —for the terms are synowymous, gr nearly 
so, my duties being the rights of; others, and vice 
vorsa—lave been opencd.up to ys of late. The 
Holy Spirit of truth, which the Nazapean promised 
to his followers, as a guide on their weary pilgrim- 
age towards the promised land—towards a pure 
Demoeraey, where freedom and equality will be the 
acknowledged birth-right of every human being; 
the golden age, sung by the poets and prophets of 
al! times and nations, from Hesiod and Isaiah, to 
Cervantes and Shelley; the Paradisé, which was 
nover lost, for it lives—not backwards, in the in- 
fanoy and youth of humanity,—but in the future, 
as the bright prize destined for the ripe manhood 
of the human race; this spirit, I say, has dcs- 
ecnded now upon the multitudes, and has consc- 
erated them to the service of tho new—and yet old 
—rcligion of Socialist-democracy, A social revolu- 
tion? ‘Truly, these words are the death-knell ot 
the present state of sooiety. If society it may be 
called, where every man's hand is armed against 
his brother's life by a murderous competitive 


system, and by political institutions, which basc 


the wealth and prosperity of one monopolist elass 
of landlords and moncylords, upon the misery and 
degradation of the souls and bodies of the producing 
millions. What is the present position of the 
Chartist party ? We are:agreed with the Red Rce- 
publicans, or Socialist-domocrats of other countries, 
as to the end. But what means are at aur dis- 
posal for the aecomplishment of this end? Who 
are our enemies, and how can we fight thom to the 
best advantage? Our enemies,—the enemics ot 
the British Proletarians, whether of the manu- 
facturing or agricultural districts—are all the other 
classes of society put together. Socioty, in the 
exercise of political rights and possessing a mono- 
poly of social advantages, —is defined by the gigan- 
tic fiegion of a ‘* glorious British constitution,’ and 
time hononred humbug of our ancestors, to be 
“ Kings, Lords, and Commons.’ That is, a 
ministry and two Houses of Parliament. ‘* The 
sovereign of these realms,” baing notoriously a 
mere puppet in tho hands of a.protligate azistocra- 
tic clique; which, under the names of a Conserva- 
tive or a Whig adnijnistration—thimbleriggs ma- 
joritics in Parliament, and uses up the Proletarjans 
for its own profit and that of the middle-classcs, 
who support the system beeanse they share the 
plunder. I say, one aristocratic clique, under 
yarious denominations, governs this country. With 
regard to the Proletarians, the policy of Whigs 
and Conservative, has always been indentieal. If we 
are refused the franchise, and are made the Parias 
of the civilization we producc, the outcasts of the 
very society whose existonce we render possible, the 
Slaves of the classes we uphold iu comfort and lux- 


| ury in which we are forbidden to share; though, as 


our creation, we certainly have the best right to it; 
——if we are to continue subject to the dominion of 
laws regardiug our labour, food, education, and in 
fact, our whale existence—in the making of which 
we ave allowod no voice—and for protest against 
which we are to be imprisoned, and outlawed, and 
sent like felons to penal colonies,—then, I say; 
it is little matter whether the Government which 
acts towards the producers after this fashion, 
call itself Whig or Tovy, or whether “the rel 


tape talking machine” at the head thereof be. called 
Russell or Welliugton, Grey or Graham. An hore- 
ditary aristocratic clique, supported by the financial 
aristocracy of the middle classes, and by thg priests 
of a bloated and corrupt church, self-styled‘a Chris- 
tian one; an hereditary Houso of Peers, with a 
Bench of Bishops, and a House of Oommons—God 
save the mark! appointed by an electoral body of 
some eight hundred thousand, out of a population of 
some twenty-eight millions—such is the governing 
power of Great Britain—such is society, eithin 
the pale of the Constitution. And without the 
pale, stands the producing section of society, in an 
attitude very hostile to those of the other camp. We 
have outlived the two great Middle Class bubbles, 
the Reform Bill and the League, and we see that 
there is no help to be expected from the Bour- 
geoisic, The * Reformers” who try to burk the 
Ten Hours’ Bill; who refuse to listen to, any pro- 
posal for investigating the condition of the journey- 
men working 13 hours a day at unhealthy trades; 
who pay a Chartist renegade to stir up dissension 
in the Churtisé camp, and traduce the motives of 
the most efficient among the Proletarian leaders, 
for the purpose of bringing them iuto discredit with? 
the people; such Parliamentary and Financial Je- 
formers can only be reckoued amoug the deadliest 
of the people's enemies. No thanks to these men 
and their basc tools, that the admirable good sense, 
the instinctive rectitude, of the people, saved them 
from the snare; that those working men whom “Sir 
Joshua Walmsley would not buy at any price,” had 
discrimination enough to see through lim and his 
hired apostate, by whose means he thought to hin- 
der the re-organization of Chartism, and to divide 
the Proletarians into contending sections, to be 
driven hither and thither like so mauy sheep, at 
the will aud pleasure of Messrs. Cobden, Bright, 
and Co. [For what do these men take us? For 
fools, I suppose, who are willing to thrust our 
hands a third time into the fire, having twice got 
nothing for our pains bnt burnt fingers. Had they 
the power this Bright collection of steek financial hy- 
pocrites—they wouldtreat us precisely asthe middle- 
class order-mongers do our Proletarian brothers in 
France, What tub for the whale will these Free 
Trade and big loaf gentry throw out at the next 
commercial crisis? Without the support of the Pro- 
letarians, the Financial Reformers will find it impes- 
sible to carry any of their pet measures, or to satisfy 
their ancient grudge against the hereditary aristo- 
cracy ; and the Proletarians will be mad indeed ifthey 
do not make the Six Points thecondition of that sup- 
port. Our reforming middle-class frien ds—wolves in 
sheep’s clothing—would then be obliged to bolt 
“the entire animal,’’ and should they choke on 
tho bristles, why,—the Chartists would not die of 
grief for the sad cvent, But in order to be ina 
position to profit by coming events, it is necessary 
above all things to be united. In my opinion, we 
English Proletarians nover will do anything unless 
we apply the principle of Centralization to the 
management of our affairs. How comes it that our 
French brothers have done so much compared with 
us? Because they are organized into one compact 
mass, which, under the guidance of competent 
leaders, moves, like an army of well-disciplined 
soldiers, steadily onward to a given point. That 
is the reason of it. Frenchmen have the instinct 
of military discipline. We, on the othcr hand, 
carry the Saxon principle of the loeal management 
of affairs, and the infinitesimal division of interests, 
too far. Absolutely this will not do in fighting a 
battle. I should like to see London become for 
Britain what Paris is for Franee; viz: the centre 
of a Social Propaganda, the focus of Democratic 
agitation, the crater of the revolutionary volcano, 
But, at present, the Demceratic interest in Lon- 
don is split wp into too many sections. We have 
the Executive Council of the National Charter 
Association, then the Society of Fraternal Demo- 
erats, the Social Reform League, the followers of 
Owen, and perhaps half a dozen other sections or 
sectaries, differing upon minor points perhaps— 
but all agreeing as to the fundamental principles 
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of Democracy and the necessity which exists for a 
radical change in the condition of the people. Now, 
why not coalesce? J should desire above all things 
to sce the Fraternals, and also the Social Reformers, 
merged into tho National Charter Association. 
For I am firmly persuaded that this splitting up 
of the Democratic power into so many centres of 
action, is highly injurious to the Democratie in- 
terest, ‘Tho working-men aro at a loss to choose 
between so many Democratic Societies, and the 
activity of the Prolctarian leaders is too severely 
taxed by having so great a wultiplicity of details 
to attend to. Ina word, there is æ waste of power, 
A man, by eoncentrating lhis whole energy npon 
ono thing at a time, will do a greater amount of 
work, and do it better,—than ho would by doing 
half a dozon different things at the samo time. 
Fhe Charter Association ought to be made tho 
contro of tle Democratic movement for two reasons, 
Ist, Chartism is already a familiar idea to the 
masses in this country, it las a firm hold upon. 
their affeetions, and very justly so, for the Six 
Points are their Gospel of Freedom, to them the 
good tidings of great joy. 2nd. The enactment of 


‘the Charter—nay, of tlic one point, Universal Suf- 


frage—would be the political emancipation of the 
producers; and I believe all sections of real Re- 
formers are now agreed, that political reform must 
precede all attempts to improve the condition of 
the people, whether physically or intellectually. 
The other classes of society are not going to do 
anything to benefit the Proletarians. Aro we to 
expect salvation at the hands of two such hum- 
bugs as my lords Ashley and Russell, with their 
liypoeritieal pretenecs about ‘‘ improving the con- 
dition of the poor?” ‘*Do men gather grapes 
from thorns, or figs from thistles ?’’ asked of old 
the Galilean carpenter; a man who eould strike 
the nail on the head, better than most. I would 
especially, and most earnestly, intreat onr friends, 
the followers of Owen—to consider this matter. 
Why is it, that with al#their expenditure of time 
and money, they have never yet been able to put 
any of their Social Theories into practice? For 
the same reason that all the attempts of the Saint- 
Simonians in France, to improve the social condi- 
tion of the people, failed most signally under the 
monarchy thero. The battle between tho classes 
composing society must bo fought out first, before 
the Democratice and Social -Republie ean be or- 
ganized. ‘The first step to be taken for the benefit 
of a slave, is to set hin free. Strike off his fettors, 
then you may feed him, clothe him, educate him, 
and otherwise ‘‘improve his condition.’’ ‘+ Give 
me a falerum for my lever,’’ said Archimedes, 
‘and I will move the world.” A skilful engineer 
will fix upon ove centre of motion, and from that 
single point, bring all his available power to bear 
upon the obstacle to be overcome. So, in my 
opinion, ought tho English Democrats to do. 
The Social Reformers and the Fraternal Demo- 
crats eannot act until their hands be united; they 
can do nothing towards the practical realization of 
their social theories, until the Charter be Law. 
By uniting their funds with the Tract Fund of the 
Charter Association, they might have the advan- 
tage of the existing Chattist machinery of lcc- 
turers, places of meeting, &e., d&e., for earrying 
on a Propaganda of Social ideas, much moro ex- 
tensive and efficicnt than they could do by their 
own unaided, isolated efforts. Such a Democratie 
Propaganda by moans of lectnres and the distribu- 
tion of traets, to be carried out on a large seale by 
the united energy of the whole Democratic interest, 
is highly necessary at present, especially in the 
agricultural districts, And thns, from onc indivi, 
dual centre of Democratic action, a double move- 
ment might be carried on; viz: a crusade for the 
Charter as a mercly political reform, and a vori- 
table revolutionary and social Propaganda; and 
that too without distracting the attention of the 
people by the claims of so many Democratic Socie- 
ties. I invite the attcntion of my Democratic 


brothers towards this subjcct. 
Howard Morton, 


To the EDITOR of the Rep REPUBLICAN. 


81t,—I congratulate you on the position which 
you are now about to assume, believing that sugh 
a vehiclo of proietarian opinion has been much 
required by the labouring and thinking masses, 
Party polities are very well in their way, and al- 
though it is highly necessary that the. people 
should be taught their political rights, yet the 
time has arrived when the leading minds should 
exert themsclves in disseminating sound views 
ou soeial reform. The present position of the 
uoble-:ninded French people points put the ne- 
ecssity of a thorough Social and DemJeratic Pro- 
pagandisin, as, without it, the possession of the 
franchise may be rendered a nullity for tho time 
being, whereas, witli a fall knowledge of their 
soeial rights, the peoplo might advance on the 
road of happiness immediately after the enact- 
ment of the People’s Charter. Knowing from 
your long and arduous exertions in our cause, 
that you will do your utmost to forward the 
views wheh are here indicated, I wish you snc- 
cess, and I trust the desaoerats of Great Britain 
and Ireland will do their duty towards the “ Red 
tepubhean 7” 


I am yours faithfully, 


GEORGE WHITE. 
Bradford, June 12, 1850, 


THE “SPECIAL” PRESIDENT.—THE FORTHCOMING 
Evrorean RevoLtrIrox.—This despieable charac- 
ter (Louis Napoleon) has nearly finished his 
career, He has had a short race, and he has run 
it very quick. All Europe is looking at him, and 
the friends of liberty on the continent every- ` 
where are waiting for his downfall; and the very 
moment he does fall, the flames of war will be 
lighted over Eprope. The year of revolutions— 
1848—witnessed the vietory of the people; the 
year of reaction—1849—witnessed the vietory of 
tyrants; but it was at best only a drawn game. 
Nota tithe of the poor people of Europe was 
brought into the eonflict, while despotism all but 
exhausted itself. But for the intervention of 
France, the Roman republic would have been 
eonsolidated. But for the intervention of Russia, 
Hungary would have been a republic to-day ; and 
but for the overthrow of demoeracy in these two 
countries, abl Germany would have achieved its 
liberty, Austria would have been thoroughly revo- 
lutionised, and Prussia would have beeome the 
most liberal government in Europe. In making 
up an estimate of the probable issue in the next 
conflict between the people and their masters, 
one fact should not be overlooked—the power of 
despots has eome to eonsist only in money, and 
every government in Europe is baukrupt. Even 
Nicholas, with all his boasted treasure, is bidding 
for a loan of 25 millions’in London. Hardly a 
sovercign or a state on the continent, but is 
staggering under the Atlean weight of a debt 
that never will be paid. They cannot repudiate 
these national debts. It would precipitate a 
revolution. The people care nothing about them. 
They have themselves contributed the money 
whieh has created these obligations. It has been 
wrnng unrelentingly from very unwilling sinews ; 
and the first act of a wide-spread revolution 
would be to blot out in a day every publie debt 
in Europe. Another thing of far greater import- 
ance, namely, while the last struggle has nearly 
exhausted tyrants, it has only invigorated the 
people. In it they lcarnod discipline, fortitude, 
endurance. They are better prepared now, than 
ever before, for war to the hilt; and the great 
mass of the peoplo of Europe are resolute to 
bring it on, sooner or later. The other nations 
will probably wait now, as they always have dona, 
for France, and the first indication of a revolution 
in that country will be the signal for one that is 


universal.—New York Weekly Herald. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

gar All communicatlons to be pre-paid. 

Letters for the Editor to be addressed to ‘‘ George Julian 
Harney, 123, Fleet-street, London.” f 

Orders for the Rep Rerustican, from booksellers, news- 
agents, &e., to be addressed to ‘‘8. Y, Collins, 113, 
Fleet-street,” 

Books for Review to be addressed to the Editor as above, 


J. Peacock, Cork, —The charge of a penny farthing each 
for postage stamps is illegal. Write to the Postmaster- 
General. 3 

Exreacrs FROM LETTERS received by the Committee 
constituted to aid in establishlng the Rep REPUBLICAN. 
On the 23rd of May, a number of the friends of the Pro- 
prietor and Editor of this publication formed themselves 
into a Committee for the purpose above stated. At asub- 
sequent meeting, a circular was adopted, printed, and in 
due course addressed to friends in different parts of the 
country, soliciting subscriptions to enable the Committee 
to give the needful publicity to the first number of the 
Rep Repustican. The responses thus far received are of 
a most gratifying character. The list of subscriptions will 
be found in our eighth page. At the request of the Com- 
mittee, we give a few extracts from the letters which have 
accompanied the subscriptions ; to insert the letters in full 
would occupy the entire of our present number. H. R. 
Kay, Edinburgh, writes—‘‘ I beg to forward to you 2s. 6d. 
in postage stamps for the Rep Repunuican of our noble 
brother, G. Julian Harney. I wish I could send pounds. 
I sincerely hope the Rep may attain a circulation worthy 
of the man of honesty, honour, and principle, all of which 
our L'Ami du Peuple has shown himself to be. I will 
push the Rep as much as I can.” J. Grover, Chelten- 
ham—‘'I most sincerely trust all Fraternal Democrats 
and Democratic and Social Reformers will assist Mr. Har- 
ney, not only by their subscriptions, but by obtaining as 
great a circulation as possible for his paper, so that his 
valuable services may not be lost to Democracy.” R. G. 
Gammace, Buckingham—‘‘lam in the very hot-bed of cor- 
ruption, and the support rendered here to anything of the 
Democratic school is small indeed. I shall order a dozen 
weekly of the Rep REPUBLICAN, whether I dispose of them 
‘or not: that will be by far the largest circulation of any 
political paper in this town.’? W. MELLOB, Manchester, 
thanks the Committee ‘‘ who have so nobly come forward 
to save the working classes from the loss of Mr. Harney’s 
good, sonnd, and honest services in the people’s cause,” In 
allusion to his subscription, he says—‘‘I send you all Ican; 
I regret it is not more, but it is freely given. I have not 
the slightest doubt of the success of the Ren REPUBLICAN,” 
G. Corsy—‘‘I am glad to find that L'Ami du Peuple will 
now be at liberty to write as he likes. * * * A Social 
Democratic party is springing into existence, aud will, 
ere long, absorb all other parties. Foremost amongst 
the men of this party stands our friend Julian Harney. 
Need I add, I wish him the greatest success.” Jouy 
Prscock, Cork—‘“I hail with pleasure the announcement 
-f the Rep REPUBLICAN. For many long years I have ad- 
mired our friend, G. J. Ilarney, aud I wish him every success 
in‘his newjundertaking.” C. CLABK, news-agent, Bristol, for- 
warding 5s., says, ‘‘If gold was at my command, it should 
be at my brother Harney’s service.” A. YATES, Coventry— 
*‘ I hope our friend Harney will receive a convincing proof 
that the -people have at last learnt how to discriminate 
between renegade impostors and those who adhere faith- 
fully to the principles of veritable Democracy, and further, 
that they have virtue enough to appreciate the latter 
wherever found’? H. Cook, news-agent, Bristol, adds to 
his subscription that he will “ push the Ren REPUBLICAN 
through all possible channels.” James Grauam, Dundee 
—‘‘ The Democrats of this town rejoice at the step Julian 
Harney has taken, and as a proof of their appreciation of 
his services, and their desire to retain them in our cause, 
I have sent [3s. 3d. for the Rep Repostican fund. You 
may expect a considerable sum more from Dundee.” 
A MANCHESTER Orepative—‘I am poor, very poor; yet I 
hold it a sacred duty, after having read the concluding 
article in the Democratic Review, to assist in this matter. 
I send you, therefore, Is., which I will make into 5s. with- 
in the month. I wish I could do more, but I assure you I 
sacrifice my dinner to my admiration of Mr. Harney’s 
conduct, and my lové for Democracy. I have no doubt of 
the success of his periodical.’’ A LANCASHIRE PROLETA- 
BIAN (whose name we suppress, lest its publication should 
cause him to be punished by those who are termed Guar- 
dians (!), but who almost invariably are the grinding 
oppressors, of the poor), sends with his ‘‘ widow’s mite” 
the following observations :—‘‘ You have undertaken a 
Lee and a generous work, but nothing more than our 
riend Harney is entitled to. God knows he has worked 
long and hard in the people’s cause. He is now what he 
always was since I can recollect anything of him, an 
honest, enthusiastic, and uncompromising friend of the 
Proletarians ; and nothing that can be done in his behalf 
will sufficiently reward him for his services, Enclosed 
you will find a fourpenny piece ; it is all I can spare out of 
my income, which is half-a-crown a week from the parish, 
besides what little my wife and me can make with little 
jobs. LIexpect to obtain some subscriptions from friends, 
ut I am sorry to say that a great number of D’ Ami du 
Peuples admirers are without work at present, and have 
been for two montlis past.” 

We have also to acknowledge highly encouraging letters 
from J. Barrie, J. M‘Crae (Dundee), R. Cranston (Edin- 
burgh), 1. Winters, J. Collings, the Leicester Democrats, 
€. Herbert, J. Casimer O’Meagher (Dublin), J. Rickards, 
E. Farrell, G: Robinson, Charles Ernest ; and a number 
of friends who request the non-publication of their names, 
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NOTICE. 


In No. 2 of the Rep Rervsiican will be 
commenced a translation of “ République et 
Royauté en Italie ;’—the new work of JosEPH 
Mazzini, Triumvir of the Roman Republic.. 


gar We had intended to have offered some 
observations on the ‘‘ Chartist Victims,” and 
‘ Democratic Refugees.’’ Press of matter, 
and the ‘“‘hurry’’ inseparable from the get- 
ting out of a “ first number,’’ have prevent- 
ed us fulfilling our intentions. Next week 
both parties shall have our attention, In the 
meantime, we congratulate Dr. M‘Douall.on 
his release from Kirkdale; and tender to him 
the sincere expression of our sympathy for 
the unhappy bereavement recently reported 
in the public papers. 


THE RED REPUBLICAN, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 1850. 


“Ler Europe learn that you will no longer suffer that 
there be.one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor.” —#t. 
‘ust. 


“ Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yield one another mntual aid, according to 
their ability, like citizens of the same state.” —Robespierre. 


‘The Golden Age, placed in the Past by blind Tradition, 
is before us,”—St, Simon. 


OUR NAME AND PRINCIPLES. 


“The Red Republican! A mostimprudent 
name !” 

How so,—good friend ? 

‘“ Because, living under a Monarchy, it may 
be dangerous for you to avow Republicanism, 
even in the ordinary sense of the term. But 
worse still, this new-fangled ‘‘ Red” will add 
to the hostility of paid and professional loyal- 
ists, the hatred and indignation of all respect- 
able people, who regard a ‘ Red Republican’ 
as an ‘anarchist,’ a ‘ foe to society,’ an ‘ ene- 
my to order and property,’ a ‘ savage’ ‘to be 
extinguished if he remains in his lair—to be 
cut to pieces if ho comes out of it.’ Depend 
upon it, if brought before a court of law upon 
any charge, or no charge at all, it would be 
quite superfluous for the prosecutor to make 
a speech against you, or for the judge to 
charge the jury to convict you; the ‘twelve 
men in a box,’ on being informed of the title 
of your publication, would at once convict you; 
all accusation or defence would be a mere 
waste of time. Moreover, you would meet 
with no sympathy. Even the Liberals would 
say ‘hanging is too good for such a fellow.’ 
Respectable Chartists would join chorus with 
their respectable friends, and repudiate any 
connexion with the representative of a ‘ bloody 
Democracy.” They would go still further. 
Once you wero in a dungeon, or otherwise 
disposed of, they would attempt the destruc- 
tion of your reputation, either by secretly cir- 
culated calumny, oropen denunciation. And 
where would be found your friends? Where? 
Unless amongst those whom Thiers denomi- 
nates the ‘ vile multitude’—the powerless an 
despised portion of tho community.” i 

At least, one portion of the title of this pub- 
lication is not new to the British democracy. 
“The Republican’ was tho designation of a 
periodical published during a number of years 
by the late Richard Carlile. The same name, 
varied bY’ that of the “ Bonnet Rouge,” re- 


appeared during the famous struggle of the 
‘© Unstamped Preés.”’ Still more recently a 


| monthly publication, conducted with consider- 


able ability, but which had a circulation much 
more select than extensive, rejoiced in. the 
same alti-royalist title. 

It would be easy to show by citations from 
authors who have written on the institutions 
of this country, that there is nothing politi- 
cally heterodox in connexion with the title of 
‘‘Republican.’’ Dr. Johnson defines a Re- 
public to be ‘‘a state in which the power ie 
lodged in more than one ;”’ whereas the term 
‘¢Monarchy’’ is incorrectly applied to a 
government, unless the chief of the state, 
whether called king or emperor, &c., possesses 
the entire sovereign power. In this sense, 
Persia under Xerxes, and France under Louis 
XIV. were really Monarchies, according te 
the legitimate meaning of the term so alsa 
is Russia, in the present day, under the rule 
of Nicholas. On the other hand, Rome,— 
even under her emperors,—was still denomi- 
nated a Republic; thus Augustus is said to 
have ‘‘governed the res publica;” and after 
a long intervening period we find the last of 
the great men of ancient Rome in all his acts 
and words regarding himself merely as th 
chief of the Republic. In the same sense 
England never has been a monarchy; for evey 
under her most despotic Kings the sovereign 
power has been more or less shared by others 
—in the olden time by bishops and barons— 
arrogant impostors and mail-clad thieves— 
and in these days there is superadded thc 
supremacy of the bourgeoisie—the ‘‘ kings of 
gold.” According, therefore, toDr. Johnson’s 
definition, England has always been a Repub- 
lic. It would be superfluous to show that in 
the-present day the so-called ‘ sovereign lady 
of these realms’’ does not even share the sove- 
reign authority, which is absolutely monopo- 
lised by the lords of land and capital. To ex- 
pend an enormous income in ‘ barbaric ”’ 


‘pomps and trappings, ‘‘while millions starve,” 


seems to be the only occupation left for the 
possessor of an effete sceptre. England, 
then is a Republic—of a sort, and every 
Englishman may, if he will, term himself a 
Republican, 

But our readers need not be told that there 
is all the difference in the world between a 
real, and asham Republic. For anexample of 
the latter, our friends have only to look across 
the channel. From any such Republic may 
we be saved! Let us add another prgyer— 
from the res publica of England—‘‘a state in 
which the power is lodged in more than one,” 
but not in all, good Lord deliver us ! 

_ We protest against all sham Repub- 
lics, whether with a ‘“Sovercign lady,” or 
a ‘‘special’’ president for a head.” Still 
more emphatically we protest against the 
rule of land-lords, and usurers ; no matter 
how they may attempt to disguise their sway, 
whether under republican or monarchical 
forms, To prevent, therefore, any mistake 
as to our principles, we adopt what our cau- 
tious friend terms the ‘‘ new-fangled ” mame 
of Red Republican. 

We are fully aware of the odium attached 
to this name in the estimation of all ‘‘ respec- 
table peoplo.” What of that? In the days 
of Nero it was ‘“‘ infamous ” to be a Christian, 
and as bad to be a Reformer in the “ good 
old times,” ‘‘when George the Third was 
king.” Chartists, Socialists, Red Republi- 
cans, and Communists, are the powerless 


the despised, the ‘‘infamous,” the “vile multi- 
tude” of the present time. To-day the 
crown of thorns, tho scourge, the cross are 
theirs. But to-morrow / Courage Brothers ! 
“ The Golden Age, placed by blind ‘tradi- 
tion in the Past, zs before us.” 

When Henry Hetherington brought out 
his first unstamped publication ho entitled 
it “ The Poor Man's Guardian.’’ Finding 
that the enemies of the poor man denounced 
those whose simpie demand was for ‘justice 
to each and to all” as ‘‘destructives,” tho 
man who never scrupled to perform an act 
which he conceived to be necessary to ‘‘ try 
the power of right against might,” boldly 
determined to beard the prejudice excited by 
»is enemies. Accordingly a second unstamp- 
ei publication he entitled ‘‘ The Destructive.” 
We pursue the same course. We adopt a 
name “infamous” in the eyes of the aristocra- 
tical, the wealthy, the respectable, the well- 
to-do sections of society, Be ours tho glo- 
rious task to show that the proseribed ‘‘ Reds’’ 
are the reverso of that which they are repre- 
sented as being by their calumniators. Be 
ours the glorious mission to pioneer the way 
for the victorious march of their holy and be- 
neficent principles. 

We warn the enemies of justice that we 
shall not limit ourselves to the taking up of 
a defensive position; on the contrary, we 
shall carry the war into their own camp. 
Will they charge us with being ‘‘ enemies to 
order?” We shall prove that their ‘‘ order ” 
is an ‘‘organized hypocrisy.’’- Will they 
charge us with contemplating spoliation ? 
We shall prove that they themselves are 
spoliators and robbers. Will they accuse us 
of being ‘‘blood-thirsty democrats?’ We 
shall prove our accusers to be remorseless 
traffickers in the lives of their fellow-creatures, 
pitiless assassins of those who dare to resist 
their tyranny. Nothing could be easier than 
to prove that the crimes which the people’s 
friends are said to contemplate, are really tho 
crimes which the privileged and the proper- 
tied classes have been in the habit of eommit- 
ting from the days of Nimrod to the present 
hour. i 

«Ah! but your very name, the colour 
of your flag, is significant of blood and 
slaughter.” 

Yes! of the blood of our martyrs—of the 
slaughter of the countless myriads who have 
fallen on the battle-field,_-who have died 
upon the cross and the rack,—who have 
perished under the axe of the headsman, and 
the dagger of the assassin,—who have con- 
sumed their own hearts in dungeons, or 
withered away under the pangs of hunger 
and wretchedness. Numiberless as the stars 
in the heavens, incalculable as the grains of 
sand on the shores of the ocean, aro those 
who have poured out their heart’s blood for 
the salvation of Humanity. And 
“Though foul are the drops that oft distil, 

On the field of slaughter ; blood like this— 

For liberty ehed—so holy is, 

It would not stain the purest rill 
That sparkles in the bowers of bliss. 
Oh | if there be on this earthly sphere, 
A sight, an offering, heaven holds dear ; 
"Tis the last libation Liberty draws 
From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her cause !”” 

Our first number appears on the eve of the 
anniversary of the Insurrection of June. For 
ever venerated be the proletarian martyrs of 
that terrible struggle. The reader who will 
turn to Louis Menard’s revelations of the 
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wholesalo murder of our poor brothers, not 
merely in the combat, but when the combat 
had terminated, will be at no loss for an 
answer to any renegade rufian who may 
dare to hurl against our party the calumny 
of “Bloody Democracy.” It will bo seen 
that the ‘friends of property, order, and 
family,” were tho miscreants who, robbing 
tho poor of their bread, goaded them by the 
madness of hunger to revolt, then mowed 
them down with grape-shot, and murdered 
in cold blood disarmed, defenceless, and 
wounded prisoners ; to say nothing of crimes 
even more revolting. 

The tri-eolor—onco the banner of hopo to 
the nations—thrico polluted: by the bloody 
despotism of Napoleon, the corruption of 
Louis Philippe, and tho treason of Lamar- 


issue of our enterprise. Should the favouring 
gale of popular approbation fill our sails, we 
cannot but progress towards the desired haven 
of “ Paradise Regained.” We are not, how- 
ever, unmindful of, nor unprepared for, the 
dangere we must risk and may encounter. The 
shoal of popular apathy may destroy, the 
quicksand of class-madelaw may engulph us. 
There are pirates abroad, and our good ship 
may go down under tho broadsides of the 
enemy; but if so, she shall sink with colours 
flying, while fro the submerging waves 
shall ascend 
«The cry that erashes in the tyrant’s ear’ — 
VIVE LA REPUBLIQUE !— DEMO- 
CRATIQUE ET SOCIALE! 


= = 


COSSACK OR REPUBLICAN ? 


tino and Co., is no moro tho flag of the |. 


people. Tho red flag, dyed in the life- 
stream of tho martyrs of June, is henceforth 
the flag of Europe’s Democracy. 

’- Is it demanded of us te still further explain 
our principles and aims? Wo answer, read 
the futuro numbers of the RED REPUBLICAN, 
and you shall fully learn both. Inthemeantime, 
we adopt the following summary from Robes- 
pierre’s Report of the 18th Pluvoise, year 2, 
of the first Republic. * 

‘© We desire an order of things, in which 
all the mean and eruol passions shall bo 
chained down, all the beneficent and gene- 
rous passions awakened by the laws; in 
which ambition shall consist in the desire 
of meriting glory, and serving our country; 
in which distinctions shall spring but from 
equality itself; in which the citizen shall 
be subject to the magistrate, the. magistrate 
to the people, and the people to justice ; 
in which the country shall ensure the pros- 
perity of every individual, and in which each 
individual shall enjoy with pride the prospe- 
rity and glory of his country ; in which every 
soul shall be elevated by the continual in- 
tercommunieation of Republican sentiments, 
and by the wish to merit the esteem of a 
great people ; in which the arts shall flourish 
as the decorations of the liberty that ennobles 
them; and in which commerce will bo a 
source of publie riches, and not the monstrous 
opulence of a few great houses only. 

“We desire to substitute in our country 
morality for egotism, probity for honour, 
principles for usages, duties for courtesies, 
tho empire of reason for the tyranny of 
fashion, contempt of vice for contempt of 
misfortune, manly pride for insolence, great- 
ness of soul for vanity, love of glory for the 
love of money, honesty for respectability, 
good people for good company, merit for 
intrigue, truth for display, the charms of 
happiness for tho ennui of pleasure, the 
greatness of mau for the littleness of the 
great. * * * Wo desire, in short, to 
fulfil the vows of Nature, to accomplish the 
destinies of Humanity; * * * that our 
country may, by eclipsing all the (so-called) 
free States that ever existed, become a model 
for nations, the terror of oppressors, the con- 
solation of tho oppressed, the ornament of 
the world !” 3 

With this profession of faith, we commit 
ourselves to the stormy waters of political 
strife. It is impossible for us to foresee the 
i S 

* See Buonarroti’s History of Babeuf's Conspiracy 
for Equality, Translated by J. B. O’Brien. London: 
Watson. 


| being “bloody 2” 


‘In fifty ycars,’’ said Napoleon, ‘‘ Europo will 
bo either Cossack or Republican.” That pro- 
phecy is hastening to a swift fulfilment; day by 
day, and hour by hour, are the Peoples of Europe 
forming into two grand armies, Cossack and Re- 
publiean. Day by day are they gathering strength 
for the combat which must be fought on the bat- 
tle ground of the Future. Between these anta- 
gonistic powers there is war, ‘‘ war to the knife !’”’ 
There can be no compromise ; it is the fat and the 
lean kine; it is Aaron’s rod swallowing all the 
others. Cossack or Republiean? ‘There is a gulf 
between, which will be filled with blood and bridged 
with corpses. The question for us is whose blood? 
whose corpses? Hitherto it has been the blood 
of the best and the bravest of men. Hitherto it 
has been such workers for holy Liberty as Christ 
and Robespierre, the brothers Bandiera and Robert 
Blum. Hitherto it has been my order, the poor, 
the ‘ Canaille,’? who have always suffered, bled, 
and died. But tho sca saw of power ascends at 
our end now. We begin to obtain a fairer vantage- 
ground for the combat. The Cossacks of State- 
craft, the Cossacks of Priest-craft, and of the 
Bourgeoisie, comprehend their position well since 
1848, and accordingly, have leagued together in a 
inutual bond of Ruffianhood, to crush and exter- 
minate Republieanism and Socialism. Oh, that 
we understood our position as well, and were but 
as united. The correspondent of the Times is not 
merely fulminating, blustering, bullying, bravado, 
when he uttersshis cold-blooded and infernal pro- 
vocations to massacre the masses; it is the lan- 
guage of the Cossack, of the Court, the Quirinal, 
and the Bourse. M. Montalembert advocates a 
crusade of murder against our republican brothers ; 
he urges that they should be shot down like mad 
beasts—he raves for a political St. Bartholomew. 
Well, the language is quite natural to them, it is 
the language of the Cossack, and I do uot bewail 
that they should speak openly. I say lct us res- 
pond to it. Let us take up the gauntlet, they 
fling at our feet. Lot us accept their challenge, 
with the battle-burst of defiance. Surely we 
should not shrink from the eontest, we,-who are 
the exponents of a million burning wrongs and in- 
juries, the remembrance of which should nerve us 
to dare death, if need be, while our enemies are 
but as cowards who already quake at the shadow 
of coming retribution. Brothers, let us not blench 
at the howl which will be raised against us of 
“bloody Democrats,” ‘‘ vengeful and sanguinary 
mob,” &e. Who are they that shall apply these 
epithets to us? Who are they that shail accuse 
us of blood-thirstiness ? Shall the hell-hounds of 
the red monarchy taunt us with cruelty ? Or they 
who for centuries have murdered in old religion’s 
name, making God their aceomplice? Is it the 
traffickers in blood who shot down the brave 
Ouvriers in the streets of Paris because they de- 
manded the ‘‘ droit du travail?’ Isit the authors 
of the massacres in Posen, Gallicia, and Hungary? 
Are these the wretches who shall taunt us with 
Why, in all history the crimeg 
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against humanity, perpetrated by the most out- 
raged slaves, ground down to the dust of degrada- 


tion, and tortured to madness, car never equal the: 


premeditated butcherics and merciless atrocities 
that are chronicled in the record of tyranny’s dark 
and bloody deeds. Wo are not to be dannted by 
any such canting ery. We stand face to faco 
with the mighty future. ‚We hear its carnest and 
solemn questioning, ‘‘ Cossack or Republican ?’’ 
And we answer Republioan, with war to the Cos- 
sack aristocracy. War to the Cossacks who have 
fastened their fangs in our hearts with the grip of 
blood-hounds, War to the Cossack of competition 
—this spirit of trade, of mammonism, of profit- 
mongering,—which in the shape of an exchange- 
ocracy is killing us—man, woman, and child—with 
a tyranny more atrocious than the deadly, blind, 
and opaque oppression of feudalism. Cossack or 
Republican? All minor questions for ns working- 
men must be merged in this grand one which 
awaits our solution, It igs not whether free-trade 
is good, or protection better—we, have no power 
of ensuring to ourselves the fruits of either, “ Par- 
liamentary” and “ financial”? reforms are all very 
well to be diseussed by the philosophers of plenty, 
but they are too expensive of time for poor hungry 
devils like us. A seven years’ agitation for free 
trade! ten more to effect a reduction of ten mil- 
lions in the expenditure !! Did you ever hear of 
the Chinese discovery of roast pork? Some of 
tho celestials found in the ruins of a house which 
had been burnt down, the remains of a roasted pig, 
and it was so delicious to their taste that they re- 
solved to have some more roast pig, and in order 
to effect this these suhlime philosophers of Cathay 
were woot to shut a pig up in a house, and burn 
the house down to roast the pig. In like manuer 
the free-traders liavying spent seven years to win 
free-trade, are resolved to have some more roast 
pig. Well, let the timid and the time-serving 
haggle on for pennyworths of that reform which 
must cost more than a crown—a grander anda 
sterner work is missioned for us to perform ; it is 
the abolition of the proletariat, or speculation in 
man by man ;—the cxtinotion of servitude, and of 
the terms ‘‘employer’’ and employed.” ‘This is 
the grand idea labouring into birth, and which 
causes all the commotion of the age; it is the mo- 
tive impulse of all the mighty workings of the pre- 
sent. 

‘t Democracy,” says Carlyle, ‘‘is the demand 
of the age we live in.” Yes, hut not the Demo- 
cracy of anelent Athens, with its hereditary hclo- 
tage for the masses; nor of old Rome with her 
slaves and gladiators; but the Democracy of So- 
eialism, whieh shall make as a law unto all men, 
tho words of the Ole Book, he that will not 
work neither shall he cat ;’’ which shall cternalize 
the doctrine of Christ’s equality, and recognize one 
eommon landlord—God; the earth one common in- 
heritance for the family of men, This is the 
Democraey whieh is coming, whieh shall come, in 
spite of all Cossacks, for it is tyrant-proof. It was 
but dimly comprehended in the first revolution of 
Franee; its manifestations were but as the blind 
gropings of the Cyelops, mad with agony in the 
cave, ‘There was but one man who wielded the 
destinics of that revolution who saw elcarly its mani- 
fold, mighty, and terrible meaning—it was 
muximilian Robespierre, the truest champion of the 
Working Classes and the most self-sacrijictng man 
ui, poliey and aetion the world ever saw. Alas! 
he fell all toe soon, for the abolition of property in 
man, and the inauguration of Socialism. Again 
ìt burst forth in Juue, 1848, that was the real re- 
volution, not the revolution of February ; and if you 
will but read and heed the signs of the times, you 
shall seo that this industrial revolution is even 
wow at hand, and that wild work will soon be made 
with the present ‘‘order” or disorder of things. 
The trumpet of the time gives no uncertain, sound, 
It calls us to tho conflict for progress, freedom, 
and the rights of men, And Jet the hypocrite, the 
eoward, and the manmonite, slink to their graves, 
tie true of heart will leap up at the sound of the 
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coming battle, don the armour that is stronger 
than steel, and join the Peoples in their holy war- 
fare against universal tyrauny. ‘The old powers 
of Wrong and Evil will wrestle with the. tide of 
destruction for a time, but it will be but as. the 
faint efforts of the bubble striving on the edge of 
the eataract to resist the tremendous torrent— 
their fall is inevitable. Tako heart my brothers, 
still hope on, trust on, work on, and fail not; let it 
be our every day incentive and our life-long 
thought to do something to hasten the coming of 
the glorions time of which we dream, to erown long 
years of blood, and wrongs, and tears, and dark 
degradation, when the poor man’s heart shall leap 
for gladness, and the desert of his lifo shall blossom 
as tle rose: Many a hard battle has to be fought ; 
many a wrong must be crumbled into the dust. 
Let us then fling ourselves into tlie glorious work ; 
let Chartisis, Communists, and Republicans unite 
in one common bond—forget all our idle feuds ; and 
come what may—let us be found ever in the front 
rank, ever at the outposts, in fighting the battles 
of Freodom, and in our mutnality of faith, and the 
solidarité of an united will, may we ery in the 
words of the “Jacobin of Paris,’’ to the powers 


that opposo us :— 

“Come then with every hireling Sclave, Croat, and Cos- 
sack, 

We dare your war, beware of ours, we fling your freedom 
back!’ 


GreraLp Massey. 


LOGUE OF A REVOLUTION.” 
RY CITIZEN LOUIS MENARD, LATE EDITOR OF TNE ‘‘ PEUPLE.” 
We have now reached the second anniversary of 
the Freneh insurveetion of June,—of that memora- 
ble struggle between the friends and the cne:nies of 
the Republie,—tho Proletarians and tlie Bour- 
geoisie ;—between the principles of justice and class 
legislation. For the moment, the ordermongering 
faetion are triumphant, not in Franee only, but 
throughont Europe; and if our faith in that im- 
mortal idea of Fraternity and Equality—which has 
survived cightecn centuries of negleet and perscen- 
cution—were one whit less strong, we might almost 
be tempted to doubt the ultimate issue of the events 
at preseut in progress. Yet it were blasphemy and 
Atheism to do so, Tor the kingdom of /Thought is 
governed by laws, quite as regular and beantiful as 
those whieh obtain in the kingdom of Matter ; and 
universal history is the rehearsal of those intellec- 
tual or spiritua] laws—it is the development of 
the divine idea of the universe. Historieal facts 
are the maniicstations of the Divine reason, proceed- 
ing step by step towards a eertain end. ‘This end 
is the unfolding of the spiritual nature of Man, 
‘the Son of God'—the gradual fulfilment of his 
destiny as a rational and aceountable being. A 
dim anticipation of this truth led the old Romans 
to say, — voc populi, vos Dei—the people’s voice 
is tle voice of God. The spirit of the age is the 
word of life, the only true Gospel, for that particu- 
lar time. ‘The thing whieh Humanity is tending 
to do at a given epoeh, is a necessary and inevita- 
ble step in its mareh towards the promised land ; 
a link, as it were, in the chain of progress, which 
binds together the most distant nations, making 
them partakers in the same destiny, instruments 
for the working of thesame plan. From this point 
of view,—and we are ready to demonstrato— 
by what mathematicians call a  reduetio ad 
absurdum—that it is tbe only eorreet one,— 
universal history no longer presents a chaos 
of contradictory events. It is a progressive series 
of civilizations and cultures, of which the earliest 
types are the most imperfeet ; and collective human- 
ity appears as an individual passing through the 
various stages of childhood, youth, manhood, and 
old age, When governments, therefore, or eertain 
classes of society, arrogate to themselves the right 
of directly contradicting the tendeney of any given 
epoch, they ought to be regarded as so many insane 
Persons, and treated accordingly. They attempt 
| to stop the onward movement of the human race, 
‘by physicabvforee! Why not try, with eannon 


balls and bayonets, to hinder the peaceful operation 
of any other natural law, e.g. that of planetary 
motion? ‘The conduot of tho ordermongors, and 
the frantie ravings of tho ‘leading journals of 
England,” who support them, always remind us 
of the war-dances and hidcous noises perpetrated 
hy certain savage tribes, during an eelipse, to 
drive off the evil spirit who is threatening to devour 
the sun or moon, as the ease may be. The pro- 
gress of humanity, from the old to the new, may 
be hindered for a time, but cannot be prevented. 
The history of France, from the 9th Thermider, 
1794, till February, 1848, is a striking proof of 
this. -How the adherents of the past, tlie despots 
aud aristoerats of Europe, hugged themselves, for 
fifty years,—in the comfortable delusion of safety! 
“ Itis all over now ; that temporary fit of madness 
which made the hereditary slaves imagine they too 
were men, and refuse to be any longer used up 
for our convenience, ‘The revolutiouary volcano 
is choked with the blood and ashes we have thrown 
into it ;—-we are safe, and may continue to rule 
the gencrations of the nineteenth century with the 


samce old dogmas and threadbare creeds, the Chureh 


and State bugbears, which terrified the infancy of 
Europe.” Lut their expectations were doomed to 
be woefully disappointed. In February, 1848, the 
Geniusof Universal History re-commenced tlie revo- 
lution, at the precise point where it had been 
stepped by the re-action of Thermidor, 1794. ‘This 
point was the Orqanizativnof Labour; thearranging 
soeicty anew, so that all its members should share 
the benefits hitherto enjoyed by a few privileged 
eastes: an arrangement necessarily based upon the 
abolition of castes or elasses; which must always 
be antagonistic to the masses and to eaeh other 
Wherever socicty is divided into distinct classes, 
the prineiple of Fraternity and Equality, taught 
by the Nazarean Proletarian—‘‘ tlie Sans-culotte . 
Jesns’’—ean findnoplace. Torit is evident enough 
that conflicting interests and commercial ecompeti- 
tion are the very reverse of solidarity, which is a 
community of material interests, between the indi- 
viduals composing a nation, and between different 
nations, taken collectively as individuals. Maxi- 
milian Robespierre’s declaration of the rights of 
Man was tho starting point forthe new upheaving 
of the Demoeratie clement ; and the social theories 
which appeared as bright, but far distant Utopian, 
visions to the most advanced thinkers of the old 
Mountain, became familiar tepics to the men of 
the new cra, The revolution of February, there- 
fore, was not a politieal, but a social revolution. 
Hence the intense hatred displayed towards ‘it by 
the privileged eastes in France, and the atrocities 
they committed, in order to stifle it: heuee too, 
the support these wretehed ordermongers reecive 
from the ‘* higher and middle elasses’’—and their 
‘*respectable’’ stamped organs inthis eonntry, It 
is now gencrally allowed by all persons out of Bed- 
Jam,—even by the adherents of a worn-out, lifeless 
past, who certainly ought tobe iu it,—that Demo- 
cracy is the faet of the present. Also, that this 
Democracy is no partial development of the idea, 
—Freedom ; such as we find in the antiqne world, 
where certain persons only were free, and possessod 
of civic riglits; but that freedom—inelnding all 
the eonsequences logieally to be deduced from it,— 
is the unalienable birthright of every human being, 
an essential element in the metaphysical coneeption 
of man. The ordermongers would shoot an idea, 
whip a right, imprison the religion of the,future, 
which as already found martyrs, apostles, prophets, 
and thousands of devoted hearts in every coun 
of Europe. A new proof—were such wanting — 
that falsehood, folly, and erime always go together. 
Their system of physical force repression, applied 
to an historica] faot, is absurd to a degree, which 
may be termed sublime. Napoleon said— thero 
is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculons’ 
—“ the nephew of his uncle’’ annihilated this step 
at one fell swoop, and exhibits to an admiring 
world the closest union of the sublime and the ridi- 
eulous, in*his own farcical person. 

(To be continued.) 
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Webietw. 
THE DECLINE OF ENGLAND 


BY LEDRU ROLLIN. * 


Tue fact that this work has been, and is 
being, assailed by the anti-democratic press- 
gang, who are directing against its author 
the unmeasured outpourings of their unsern- 
pulous vituperation, will be its sufficient 
passport to the British people. Ledru Rollin’s 
view of England as she is, may be, in many 
respects, erroneous; but when sham-liberal 
and sham-socialist journals follow in the 
trail of the trueulent Times, there needs no 
argument to show that a work decried by 
them contains matter which must render it 
valuable iu the estimation of the Proletarians 
and Red Republicans of England. 

Ina prefatory note, Ledru Rollin anticipates 
and answers the objection of being ungrateful 
to the country in whose bosom he has found a 
temporary refuge from the persecution 
direeted against himself by a traitorous faction, 
of his own countrymen :— 

“And the rights of hospitality! exclaims the 
world. 

“ Hospitality, no doubt, has its duties, but for those 
who give, as well as those who receive it. 

“Thrown as strangers npon the English soil by the 
chance of revolutions, we owed obedienee to her 
laws. Did we fail in it? 

« As men proscribed, we carried with us thesacred 
tight of misfortune, which even amongst. barbarous 
nations has always been recognized for a holy ob- 
ligation. How has it been respected ?° 

“We had every day to submit to insult, and the 
English aristocracy has dragged us under all the 
harrows of its journalism, denouncing us to its 
people as felons escaped from the galleys, as misera- 
ble handits, as the filth of the sewers of Paris. 

« Great Britam was much more humble, it is true, 
when her Ambassador came to flatter the members 
of the Provisional Government, or of the Executive 
Commission, l 
_ “ Strong in snch recollections, we have disdained 
to rake up so many cynieal outrages, seasoned with 
the most odfous slanders. Nevertheless, as they 
have insulted the founders of the Republic only the 
better to strike at the Republic itself—just as in 
Pitt’s time they aceused the revolution and its de- 
fenders with having ruined France by disgracing it 
—TI ask if that aristocracy which has governed Erg- 
land for eight hnndred years, has rendered its sub- 
jects so happy, and given such darable destinics to 
the country, as to have acquired a right of employ- 
jug every kind of insolence towards citizens in- 
vested, by a free people, with a more extensive suf- 
frage than was ever possessed hy any English Par- 
KMament—towards citizens, who had overthrown the 
supreme power, without leaving behind them a trace 
of blood or of violence. 

“T have studied, I have seen, I have compared; 
facts have answered. 

“F am going to submit this evidence to public 
opinion, and challenge us sovoreign decision. 

% * * 


“The decline of England moreover—the decline 
of that joint-stock compauy of kings—is it not the 
liberation of the world—is it not the liberation of 
the English people themselves?” 

Under the head of “ Exposition,” the author: 
preeedes his detailed examination of the past: 
and present of England, by a rapid and general 
survey of the existing state of things ;, and in 
which he does full justice to the “ imposing 
spectacle of English greatness.” He draws a 
vivid picture af the docks, the shipping, the. 


* Phe Becline af England By edt Rollin. (In 
twe volumes, Vol 1.) London:. 
street, 


ject of traffic, 


. Churten, 26, Holles- 


forges, the warehouses, the shops, the two 
millions of mhabitants, and the other wohders 
of ‘this hell of ardour and labour,’—the 
** great metropolis.” He expresses hrs mingled 
astonishment and admiration, contemplating 
the agricultural and mineral wealth the 
manufactures, the eommeree, the maritime 
supremaey, and amazing extent and popula- 
tiou of the British Empire :— 

“Such is England at first sight; what were 
Carthage, and Tyre, and Venice herself, by the side 
of this giant of the sea, whose huge arms embrace 
the two Poles? 

“Yet the power of Carthage, the maritime pre- 
ponderance of Venice, of Spain, of Holland, have 
quickly passed away. And why ?——Montcsqnicu 
has explained it :— The fortune of maritime empires 
cannot be long, for they only reign by the oppres- 
sion of the nations, and while they extend them- 
selves abroad, they are undermining themselycs 
within,’ 

“On another side, it has beeu written by Adam 
Smith :— 

“ «Under the influence of the principles of non- 
interference and competition, and under the domina- 
tion of capital, which have given under our own 
eyes so vigorous an impulse to the creation of 
wealth, a day must come when progress will be 
brought to a fatal stand, and afterwards go back. 
From the moment of this cpoch we shall see a 
gradual diminution in the wages of labour, increas- 
ing difficulty, and then decline.’ 

“The problem is not to discover whether Eng- 
land is great, but whether her greatness can endure. 

“ Beyond doubt, that greatness has no bounds; 
but let us remember it was in the apogee of her ex- 
ternal power and wealth that Rome was struck with 


| death. 


“ Did not Tertullian paint that magnificent picture 
of Rome, which offers a striking resémblance to the 
state of England? 

« « Certainly, says he, ‘the world becomes more 
and more our tributary; none of its secret recesses 
have remained inaccessible; ali are keown, fre- 
quented, and all have become the theatre or the ob- 
Who now dreads an unknown island ? 
who trembles at a reef? our ships are sure to be met 
with everywhere—everywhere is a people, a state— 
everywhere is life. We crush the world beneath our 
weight—onerosi sunvus mundo.’ . 

« And Tertullian had scarcely uttered the word, 
when that material grandeur, hollow at the heart, 
sank down upon itself, At a distance was heard 
the step of the barbarians. 

« All empires do not end in the same way. The 
barbarians for England are those hordes of men 
who raise their withered hands towards heaven, de- 
manding bread; it is a whole people whose existence 
depends upon a market that will close to-morrow, 
either by peace or hy war; for war destroys com- 
merce, and peace raises up rival manufacturcs; it is, 
as Adam Smith said, wages that decrease, and go 
on decreasing without. cessation till there only rests 
on one side heaps of gold and on the other heaps of 
carcasses. ‘These are'the gaping, inveterate, incura- 
ble wounds of England—wounds of which no nation 
in the present day offers. a more lamentable 
picture.” f a. 

Alluding. to the inquiry into the condition 
of the poor conducted by the Morning Chro- 
nicle commissioners, Ledru Rollin observes— 

“This conscientious aud terrible Inquiry may be 
summed up henceforth in few words: taxation 
cannot be carried higher, nor wages sink lower, 
without finding death at the two axtremes-—death. 
not as now, slow, partial, and imperceptible, hut 
death reaping an ample harvest amongst the people. 

“What then avalls the skilful culture, which 
makes the earth yield all. of which she is capable? 


what avail fruitful harvests, fat pastures, prize- 
if the people! 
die of 


flocks, with their long and fine wool, 
of the country, the hireliags of the glebe, 
bunger?” 

s 


e * » * 


have all the science of the future, 


cantile crusade, * * * 
practised, the sacred law of free trade amongst all 
peoplo of the earth, and you will soon not only be 
the first producer, the first industzial of the globe, 
but the indispensable middleman, the wealthy 
pedlar of the universe.” * * * * * 
the mature idea of Mr. Cobden, the leader of the 
free-trade school, * * * * 
has begun; but to what will it lead, and what 


“What again avails it that England has mines in 
the deepest bowels of the earth, forges that arc pant- 
ing night and day, and manufactures sufficient to 
innndate tho whole world, if the people of the towns 
are not less wretched than those of the fields, 

“ TIow is this strange and cruel phenomenon oc- 
casioned? where are all these riches swallowed up, 
the fruit of labour without relaxation?—In the 
bottomless coffers of the capitalists, employing 
science andthe arm of man to the utmost; in the 
chests of bankers and stock-companies, a commercial 
feudalism organized as one family, and making 
themselves masters of wages, of circulation, and of 
salc, by the power of credit, and the accumulation 
of forces, 

“Thus the monopoly of capital plays here the 
Same game as feudal privilege does insagricultural 
production; it aims at all the riches of industry, of 


commerce, and of manufactures, just as feudal- 


ism would exhaust all the juices of the landed do- 
main, and all the labours of its proletaries; on 


either side, evcrywhere and at all times, it is Shy- 
lock, either as landlort or citizen, who sucks the 
blood of those that toil.” 


Commenting on the policy of the ‘‘ Man- 
chester School” —clamorous for absolute free 


trade and the severance of tax-devouring 
colonies 
mother-country, Ledru Rollin remarks— 


and pauper-kingdoms from the 


‘To abandon the colonies is to dismember the 


English power; it is to abase England in the 
dignity of her external might; it is to sink her in- 
to the second, perhaps into the last, rank of 
nations,” 


‘Free exports and new openings—there you 
all the real 
policy for England,’ cry the leaders of this mer- 
‘Preach and canse to be 


Sach is 
The experiment 
will be its fruits ?”’ 


* * * * * 
“Give England the entire game, realize the 


chimera of her citizens, and what then would hap- 
pen? there would he a few more nabohs iw the 


British oligarchy, but not one pauper the less 
amongst the proletary’class, Is it not, indeed, the 
law of capital, the logic of privilege, to absorb all 
the profits, and te leave to labour only the wages of 
starvation?’ Above all, is not this result inevitable 
in the condition of free-trade, and in the economy 
of mad competition, when it is necessary to produce 
at a cheaper rate than the rest of the universe? 
* w * * » 

“They talk of fraternity ; but what people could 
or would condemn itself to perpetual inactivity, in 
order to allow English commeree to citrich itself, 
while undergoing its slow, obese death-pangs? 
Where is the government, monarchical or repub- 
lican, that would ever consent for a stranger’s benefit 
to destroy, not only her maritime power and finan- 
cial resources, but her industries, her ecommerce, her 
cultures, and all the internal wealth of production 
or exchange? 

« Now since labour is tho indispensable condition 
of prosperity as of power, is it not evident, that ua- 
less they are suicides or fools, every nation will keep 
its frontisrs closed or protected by high tariffs, so 
long as the forces are not equal qn both sides fer 
the game of frec competition ?” 

{In reviewing works that may come under 
our notiee, we shall, as far as possible, act 
upon the rule of letting the author speak fdr 
himself; and thereby afford to our readers 
the means of judging for themselves as to the 
merits of the work reviewed, In our next 
number we shall resume this examination of 


Ledru Rollin’s Decline of Bngtand.} 


Poetry for the People, 


THE RED BANNER. 


Fling out the Red Banner! o’er mountain and valley, 
Lst earth feel the tread of the Frec, once again ; 
Now, Soldiers of Freedom, fur love of God, rally— 
Old Earth yearns to know that her children are men ; 
We are nerved by a million wrongs burning and bleeding, 
Bold thoughts leap to birth, but, the bold deeds must 
eome, 
And, wherever humanity's ycarning and pleading, 
One battle for liberty strike ye heart-home! 


Fling out the Red Banner ! its fiery front under, 
Come, gather ye, gather ye! Champions of Right! 
And roll round the world with the voice of God's thunder 
The wrongs we've to reekon—oppressors to smite ; 
gay deem that we strike no more like the old hcru- 
and— 
Martyrdom’s own battle-hearted and brave ; 
Blood of Christ! brothers mine, it were sweet, but to see 
ye stand 
Triuinph or tomy! welcome! glory or grave! 


Fling out the Red Banner! achievements immortal 
Have yet to be won by the hauds labour-brown, 
And few, few may enter the proud promis2-portal}, 
Yet, wear it in thought, boys! the glorious crown ! 
And, oh! joy of the eoufliet! sound trumpet! array us! 
True hearts would leap up, were all hell in our path, 
Up! up! from the slave land ! wiw stirreth to stay us 
Shali fall as of old ia the Red Sea of wrath ! 


Fling out the Red Banner! and range ye around, 
Young spirits, abiding to burst iuto wings, 
We stand, by the coming events, shadow-crowned, 
“There's a grim hush in heaven! and the Bird of Storm 
sings : 
‘CAll’s well!” saith the Sentry on Tyranny’s tower, 
‘Even Hope by their watcb-fire is grey and tear- 
blind.” 
Aye, all’s well! Freedom's altar burns hour by hour— 
Live brauds fur the fire-damps with which ye are 
mined. 


Fling out the Red Banner! the patriots perish! 
But where their bones nioulder the seed taketh root— 
Their heart’s-life rau red the great harvest to cherish, 
Then gather ye Reapers, and garner the fruit. 
Vietory! yictory! Tyrants are quaking, 
The Titan of foil from the bloody thrall starts, 
The Slaves are awaking ! the dawntight is breaking! 
The footfall of Freedom beats quiek at our hearts! 
GERALD MASSEY. 


LIFE IN LONDON, 
THE STREET CLOWN, 


Tur one whom I saw was a melancholy-looking 
man, with the sunken cyes and other characteris- 
ties of semi-starvation. His mouth was wide, aud 
over his face were lines and wrinkles, telling of 
paint and premature age. 

The tale he told was more pathetic than comic, 
and proved that the life of a street clown is perhaps 
the most wretclicd of all existences. Jest as he 
may in the street, his life is literally no joke at 
home :— 

‘I havo been a clown for sixteen years,” le 
said, (‘having lived totally by it for that time. I 
was left mothcrless at two years of age, and my 
father died when I was nine. He wasa carman, 
and his master took me as a stable-boy, and I 
stayed with him until he failed in business. I 
was then left destitute again, and got employed as 
a supernnmerary at Astley’s, at 1s. a night; now 
the pay’s less at some theatres, I was a ‘‘ super” 
some time, and got an insight into theatrical life. 
I got acquainted, too, with singing people, and 
could sing a good song, and came out at last on 
my own account in the streets in the Jem Crow 
line. My necessities forced me into a public line, 
which I’ra far from liking. I'd pull trucks at Is. 
a day rather than get 12s. a weck at my business. 
Many times I have to play the clown, and all kinds 
of buffooncry, with a very heavy licart. I have 
travelled very much, tov, but I never did over 
well in the profession. At races I may have made 
10s. for two or three days, but that was only oc- 
easional; and what is 1Us. to keep a wite and 
family on, fora month may be? I have three 
children, one now only eight weeks old. You can’t 
imagine, sir, what a curse the street business often 
becomes, with its insults and starvations, ‘The 


‘dignity than persons in my way of life. 


‘| stxpence, 
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day before my wife was confined, I jumped end 
laboured all day—a wet day too—and I earned 
ls. 3d. and returned, after jumping Jim Crow— 
I’m known as Sambo—to a home withont a bit of 
coal, and with only half-a-quartern loaf in it. I 
dare say, that no persons think more of their 
I would 
rather starve than ask for parochial relief. Many 
a time I’ve gone to my labour without breaking 
my fast, and played clown until I could raise a 
dinner. I have to make jokes as clown, and could 
filla volumn with all I kuow, ‘lhe dress that I 
wear in the streets consists of red striped cotton 
stockings, with full trunks, which are stripped red 
and dotted red and black. The body, which is 
dotted like the trunks, fits tight, like a woman's 
gown, and has full sleeves and frills. The wig ov 
scalp is made of horscliair, which is sown on toa 
white cap, and isin the shape of a cock’s eomb, 
My face is painted with dried white lead. I 
grease my skin first and then dab the white paint 
on (flake white is ioo dear for us strect clowns). 
After that I colour my cheeks and mouth with 
vermillion. I never dress at home. We all dress 
at public-houses. In tho street where I lodge only 
a very few know what I do for my living. I and 
my wife both strive to keep the business a secret 
trom our neighbours. My wife does a littly wash- 
ing when able, and often works cight hours for 
J go out at cight in the morning, and 
return at dark. My children hardly know what 
Ido. They see my dresses lying about, but that 
igall. My eldest isa a girl of thirteen, She has 
scen me dressed at Stepney Fair, where. she 
brought me my tea (I live near there). She laughs 
when she sees me in my clown’s dress, and wants 
to stay with mo; but {I would rather sec her lay 
dead before me (and I had two dead in my 
place at ono time, last Whitsnn Monday was a 
twelvemonth) than she should ever belong to my 
profession.’’ (I could see tle tears start to the 
man’s eyes as he said this.) ‘‘ Frequently when I 
am playing the fool in the street, I feel very sad 
at heart. I can’t help thinking of the bare cup- 
board at home ; but what’s that to the world ? I’ve 
often and often been at home all day, when it’s 
been wet, with no food at all, either to give my 
children or take inyself, and have.gone out at night 
to the public-houses, to sing acomic song and play 
the fool for a mcal—you can imagine with what 
feeling for the part, sir—and when I’ve come home 
I’ve called my children up from their beds, to 
share the loaf I had brought back with me. I 
know three or four more clowns, as miserable and 
bad off as myself. 

The most that I have known have been shoe- 
makers before taking to the business. When I 
go out as a street clown, the first thing Ido is a 
comic medley dance, and then after that I crack 
a few jokes, and that is the whole of my enter- 
tainment. The first part of the medley dance is 
ealled the Good St. Anthony (I was the first that 
ever danced the Polka in the street) then I do a 
waltz, and wind up with a hornpipe. After that 
Igo through a little burlesqne business. I fan 
myself, and one of tle school asks me whether 1 
am out of breath. J answer, ‘No, the breath’s 
ont of me.’ The leading questions for the jokes 
are all regularly prepared and understood before- 
hand. The old jokes always go down tho best with 
our audiences. I mnst own that the street clowns 
like a little drop of spirits, and occasionally a 
good deal. ‘They are in a measure obligated to 
it. Tean’t fancy a clown being funny on table 
beer, and I never in all my life knew one who was 
a teetotaller, J think snch a person would be a 
curious character indeed. Most of the street 
clowns die in the workhouses. In their old age 
they aro generally very wretched and poverty- 
stricken. I can’t say what I expect will be the 
end of me. I daren’t think of it, sir.’ A few 
minutes afterwards I saw this man dressed as 
Jim Crow, with lis face blacked, dancing and 
singing in the strect as if he was the lightest- 
hearted fellow in all London.— Morning Chronicle, 


TO THE READERS AND FRIENDS OF 
THE RED REPUBLICAN. 


Brotuer Democrats,—The first fruit of 
our exertions is now before you; and but 
that our cause is a common one, we would 
thank youfor the aid so generously yielded to 
our efforts. Let it suffice for us to state, that 
the generous sentiments which accompanied 
the larger subscriptions, and the touching 
expressions of sympathy received with the 
mites of our suffering brethren, have proved 
to us the spread of pure democratic printiples, 
and the existence of a self-denying heroism, 
worthy of a better age—worthy of the cause 
in which we are united. 

Our work is but commenced, and foreseeing 
that further assistance will be required, we 
have resolved to continue our exertions 
as a committee for sustaining and promoting 
the success of the ‘ Rep REPUBLICAN.” 

We have received from provincial towns 
many applications for bills and posters, with 
offers to placard the same at the personal cost 
of the parties applying. No better method 
could be adopted to give publicity to the 
“ Rep REPUBLICAN 3” and as soon as we are 
financially in a position to respond to these 
applications we will do so—with pleasure. 
lor that aud other purposes necessary to the 
success of the publication, we call for further 
aid. For the greater part we are ‘f men of 
toil,” and we make this appeal with the 
more confidence inasmuch as we have given, 
and shall continue to give pecuniary and 
other aid to the extent of our ability. 

Trusting that each man who feels the 
wrongs and indignities to which the Proleta- 
rians are subjected, will make the success of 
this publication a personal matter. 

We are, brother Democrats, yours, &c., 
James GrassBy, Treasurcr. 
T. GeraLp Massey, Secretary, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR “THE RED 
REPUBLICAN.” 


May. 25, Messrs. Grassby 1s., Shnte 1s., Miles 1s., Arnott 
IsgaStallwood ls., Godwin ls., Piercy ls., Vernon 1s., 
Massey 2s., Leno 1s., Ireland 1s., Ridley 1s., Wilkes ls., 
Whiteombe 1s., Hitehings 1s., Milne ls.: May 31, “ Whit- 
tington and Cat,” per Mr. Bloomfield 6s., Miss A. Lang- 
ton ls., Miss C. Langton 1s., Messrs. Pettie Is., J. B. 
O’Brien 5s., Leno (Seeond Subseription) 2s. 6d, ; June US 
Messrs. Gerald Massey (Second Subseription) 10s., Walter 
Cooper 5s., Jolin Rymilil 2s, 6d., George Rymill 2s. 6d., 
Mark Thompson 2s. 6d., Cook (of Bristol) Is., Convivial 
Meeting (Dundee) 10s. 3d., J. G. (Dundee) 3s., James 
Barrie 2s. 6d., A Proletarian 4d., T. Field 2s. 6d., Quirk 2s. 
per Mr, Quirk ls., Cameron 1s., Mrs. Wilkinson Is., John 
Galpin 6d., Stephens 6d., Woodcock 2s., H. Markall ls. 
Roe ls., Mrs, Blake $d., R. Levy 1s,, J. Coles Way 
Wilkes 1s., Name Forgotten 1s. : June 14, W. H. Lanner 
6d., W. T. Reeves 6d., A Friend 6d., Samuel Guinaman “s. 
Charles Hiscox 1s., William Knight 1s., W, E, Adams 3d. 
A Friend 1s, E, Sharland ls., Jolin Hemmin Tog dio P 
Glenister 1s., Thomas Ryder 1s., Ernest Charles Ryder 6a, 
Julian Harney Kossuth Ryder 6d., Thomas Willey 6d. 
Robert Buekingham 1s., f'homas Haslape 1s., George 
Corby ls., Joseph Casimer O'Meagher 3s., Fricnds at 
Smith’s Coffee House, Nottingham £1 10s., May ls., Jamés 
Gloyer Is., Charles Clark 5s., Charles Herbert 3s., Morgan 
ls., Floyd 1s., Davis 1s., G. Barber 1s., W. Entieot (ZS 
J. Cooper 6d., S. Swectlove 6d. G. Lewer 6d, J. Robinson 
6d. W. Selif 1s., E. Knight 6d., J. Reed 1s., W. Mann 6d., 
A Friend 6d., John M‘Crea 1s., J. Rickards 6d., A Friend 
at Preston’s Funeral 1s., Charles Ward £1., Ellen Bond 
£1, Sarah M‘Dougall £1, Joh Ri grose £1, William Mar- 
tin £1, W, Wilson 6d., W. B. Roberts 2s., £. Peacock 4s, 6d. 
H. R, Kay 2s. 6d., Leicester per Bradsworth 9s., R. G 
Gammage 2s., J, Collins 1s, W. Mellor 6d., A Friend at 
St. Clear 10s. 6d., G. Munden 1s., G. J. Mantle 1s., T 
Brown 6d., Slocum 6d., East London, per W. Davis 7s. 
Jenes 1s., Blake 6d., J. W. 1s., W. Small 6d., A. Miles 6d. 
Cotterill 1s., Prestou 6d., Egerton 6d., A.’ Black 2s, 6d., 
Hebden Bridge Democrats, per J, Mann 10s. 1d. 

*,* Subscriptions received sinee June the lith will be 
acknowledged in No. 2 of Tur RED REPUBLICAN. 

Subscriptions to be addressed to the Treasurer, James 
Grassby, 96, Regent-strect, Lambeth; or the Secretary, 
Thomas Gerald Massey, 34, Castle-st., Oxford-st., London, 
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Letters of PAm du Peuple. 


II: 

“If it be euilt— 
To preach what you are pleased to call strange notions; 
That all mankind as brethren must be equal; 
That privileged orders of society 
Are evil anc oppressive: that the right 
OF property is a juggle to decvive 
The poor whom you oppress;—1 plead me guilty,"—Soutury. 


THE SUFFERERS FOR THE CHARTER. 


Postpoxrinc for a moment the commencement 
of my promised examination of those ‘‘ glori- 
ous institutions” which, according to their 
glorifyers—render this country ‘‘ the admira- 
tion of the world, and the envy of surround- 
ing nations,” I ask the attention of my 
readers to a subject whichshould interest the 
holiest feelings of every friend to democratic 
and social progress, of every man who is not 
insensible to the sacrifices and sufferings of 
the martyr-spirits of our time—the men who 
have striven through toil and agony, to over- 
throw the reign of Injustice, inspired by the 
hope of “ leaving the world better than they 
found it.” 

Slowly, but surely, the time is drawing 
nigh that shall witness the restoration to their 
families of all, save the chief victims of the 
“< Powell-plot,” who during the last two years 
have suffered the miseries of incarceration for 
their advocacy of the Charter, and their 
stern devotion to the cause of the oppressed 
and long-suffering millions. 

It would be a mere waste of ink and paper 
to comment on the injustice which condemn- 
ed our persecuted brothers— 

“To share 
The felon’s chains, the felon’s fare.” 
Their condemnation by middle-class juries, 
and aristocratic judges, was a matter of course. 
Our suffering friends had proclaimed war 


jagainst the system, by which thcir accusers 
and judges were cnabled to use up the la- 
bourer for their own selfish aggrandisement ; 
but they had no adequate means of prosecu- 
ting that war toa successfulissue. They tricd 
petitioning, and their prayer was auswered 
hy derisive taunts and mocking sneers. They 
essayed to exhibit the number of those who 
adhered to and supported the principles they 
enunciated ; but lo ! their ‘‘ moral manifesta- 
tion” was prevented by a display of brutal, 
organized, and overwhelming force. Next 
confining their meetings to local gatherings, 
for the most part in-door, the Chartist 


speakers were tracked by spies and informers 
—hoth police detectives in disguise, and 
“ highly respectable” reporters, who, without 
making any attempt at conccalment, openly 
set themselves to the congenial task of no- 
ting down every incautious phrase, every sen- 
timent which gave expression to the fervid 
thoughts of men whose hearts yearned for the 
salvation of humanity. Arraigned for trial, 
the friends of the people had the help of 
‘legal assistance,” and all the benefit that 
was to be derived from the eloqnence of 
gentlemen ‘learned im the law.” That the 
benefit was equal to the cost of that mode of 
defence is by no means clear. The juries 
were pre-determined to convict. It was 
enough that the accused was proven to be a 
Chartist. The farce of asking ‘‘ How find 
you the prisoner at the bar, guilty or not 
guilty ?? was immediately answered 
“ Guilty !’—In spirit and in fact, if not. in 
words, a repetition of the old persecuting 
cry—“ Away with him! away with him! 
crucify him! crucify him!” Unlike Pilate 
who was the unwilling instrument of bloody 
aud pitiless persecutors, the judges who presid- 
ed over the mock-trials of our poor brothers 
exulted in the work fassigned them, that of 


dooming the victims to ‘‘the utmost rigom" 
of the law.” 

Indeed, in the year 1848, the champions of 
Chartism, the defenders of democracy, occu- 
pied in the presence of their judges, a position, 
similar to that occupied by the chivalrous 
Barbes nine years previously, and might have 
most fitly repeated his words, addressed to 
Pasqueir, the President of the Court of Peers. 
In reply to the question—what had he to say 
in his defence ? the noble Barbes answered— 
“Nothing! When the Indian, a native of 
the country in which I was born,* falls into 
his adversary’s power, he disdains to defend 
himself, but simply offers his head to the 
sealping-knife of his enemy; I imitate the 
Indian’s cxample, and offer you my head.” 
“ You are right,” replied the brutal judge, 
“in comparing yourself to a savage.” ‘“‘ The 
greater savage,” answered Barbes, ‘fis not 
the one who presents his head to the knife, 
but he who cutsit off.” So might have said 
the proscribed Chartists. A speech in de- 
fence, whethcr delivered from beneath a 
horse-hair wig, or otherwise, must, under 
such circumstances, be useless; unless in- 
teuded merely to elucidate and vindicate the 
principles of the accused. To whistle jigs to 
milcstoncs could not be more absurd, than to 
hope to obtain justice by making speeches to 
jndges and jurors, pre-determined to hunt 
down their political opponents. 

The penalty has been paid. The sufferers 
have nobly endured, and arc now. leaving 
their dungeons, unchanged in principle, un- 
daunted in spirit; with hearts beating as 
bravely as ever for freedom and right. And 
what have their persecutors gained? What, 
but the miserable satisfaction of having tor- 
tured ‘men, the justice of whose demands they 
could not controvert,—whose arguments they 
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et 


could not gainsay. If, indeed, they had 
made even a solitary convert, or manufac- 
tured a single traitor from among the 
Chartist victims, the persecutors might have 
congratulated themselves on the power of 
cruelty and gorruption. These means have 
failed to prodyce the effect desired, by those 
whose mode gf rule may be summed up in 
two words—force and fraud, On the oọnr 
trary, the majority of tlipge who have. passed 
through so mapy hours, Aays, Bete monthp, 
of bodily and mental agony, are leavipg their 
cells under the PA of feglings mope 


than ever hostile to pur ‘'gloripus: Įnstity-. 


tions,” and thpsé wha. profit by them—feel-. 
ings naturally’embittered’ by long-protyactéd 
suffering. Mistaken rulers! blind leaders 
of the blind! behold the suicidal results of 
your policy. Behold how futile are your at- 
tempts to stay the march of democratic prin- 
ciples—how vain your efforts to stop the 
chariot wheels of progress—how contemptible 
your pigmy pretensions to turn back the ‘‘ on- 
flowing torrent of mind”! 

- “In vain ye trace the wizard ring ; 
In yain ye limit Thought's nnwearied spring ; 

What! can ye lull the winged winds asleep, 

Arrest the rolling world, or chain the deep ¢ 

No! the wild wave contemns your tyraut havd ; 
It'roled not back when Canute gave command !”* 


Lhave said that of the politically. condemn- 
ed of 1848, the hour is drawing nigh that 
shall witness the restoration to their families 
of all save the chief victims of the ‘* Powel- 
plot ”—I should have said—all the living! 
Williams and Sharp returnno more! ‘* After 
life’s fitful fever they sleep well.” They are 
now beyond the reach of infamous spies, ‘ re- 
spectable ” informers, hate-breathing jurors, 
Jeffries-like judges, and those mean, pitiless 
instruments of tyrants, whose hearts are as 
closed to the ingress of humanity, as arc the 
dungeons they rule over to the egress of the 
victims committed to their tender mercies. 
From the snares, the persecuting arts, the 
cruelties of these enemies to the human race, 
our martyred brothers are now freed. They 
are ‘* where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest.” For the people 
thcre remains but onc duty, that of placing 
the widows and the fatherless in a position 
which shall enable them to defy the horrors 
of want, and the insolence of poor-law offi- 
cials, who 


“dressed in a little brief authority, 
Play such fantasti¢ tricks before high heaven, 
As makes the angels weep.” 

To those who have happily survived the 
worst that prison-torture could inflict, the 
people owe the indispensable duty of aiding 
them to re-establish their homes, broken up 
by the pitiless champions of ‘“‘family and 
property !” It is for the sufferers themselves 
to indicate their views and wishes on this, to 
them, most important question. Dr. M‘Douall 
has done so through the columns of the 
Northern Star ; and it is-to be hoped that he 
will meet with the response his long services, 
sacrifices, and sufferings, entitle him to look 
for. Of Ernest Jones it is unnecessary for 
me to speak, my- sentiments towards him are 
too well known to nced repetition here; I 
will but direct the attention of the reader to 
the eloquent tribute paid to our chivalrous 
champion by the enthusiastic and ardent 
writer of the succeeding article, (‘* Persecu- 
tion and Martyrdom,”) who, sharing the 
poetical genius of, Ernest Jones, delights to 
exalt the more matured powers of. the subject 
of his eloquent praise. Yet, a few more days, 


and Ernest Jones will be at liberty, to shape- 


his own course, declare his own intentions, 
and make manifest to his multitudinous ad- 
mirers the mode in which they may best serve 
his interests—his interests being intertwined 
with the welfare of the people themselves. 
For the least-known of the sufferers jn the 
cause of democracy, I desire to express the 
same good fecling, the same earnest hope, 
that those for whom they have sacrificcd so 
mych, will, in their turn, make some little 
'sagrifice ta help and aid the patriots, who, 
from the highest to the humblest, have wor- 
thily entitled themselves to the proud distina- 
tiqn of being cnrolled amongst the sacred 
band, who have deserved well of their country 
and the human race. ‘* The suffcrers for the 
Charter,” and their friends, may count upon 
any assistance that can be rendered by ‘Tir 
Rep Repuppran;” and, under ail circum- 
stances, upon the sincere co-operation and 
fraternal devotion of 
LAMI DU PEUPLE. 


PERSECUTION AND MARTYRDOM. 


‘ary always fall on evil days who come into the 
world as the vicegerents of freedom ; and the high 
God-mission flaming on their noble foreheads is as 
fatal aa the brand of Cain. It has ever been and 
‘still is martyrdom to those who devote themselves 
to the service of mankind. They must toil.on 
through the dark nights of suffering and the dreary 
days of pain, ever labouring for the redemption of 
a world that repays them with the spurn and the 
sneer, the mouldy erust and the bitter misery ; 
they must toil and battle on with danger and difti- 
oulty for the success of a cherished principle—the 
high reward and fruition of whieh may not be 
reaped for ages, in the day of fearfullest pain and 
the night of keenest trial—still keeping bright 
and burning the spirit that kindles within them, 
that it may be a beaeon pillar of fire to those who 
are wandering in the wilderness of Slavery, hold- 
ing on to prison, to exile, and to death. Their 
very heart’s bluod shall be shod into the red-hot 
erueible of martyrdom to be eoincd inte the words 
of flame that stir the souls of men, and make the 
veins run living fire; their lives of heroio temper 
shall be wrought out on the forge of suffering by 
the blows of Verseeution, And then, ah! me, 
how many‘a noblo, heart has given out its life of 
life—been severed from the dearest joy of its being, 
for the cause of the People—sending forth from 
the blind obseurity in which it lived the Thoughts 
that champion the men of this nineteenth century 
to daring deeds for holy liberty—holding fast on 
with the terrible tenacity of him of eld, who olung 
to the side of the enemy’s vessel till his hands 
were lopped off, and then held on with his teeth 
till he died. here is not a beam of the light of 
Knowledge whieh now illumines the world but is 
part made up of souls gone dgwn in darkness! 
There is not a liberty we now enjoy, but for which 
thousands of noble hearts lave let out their lives. 
Again and again have the World’s proud Redeemers 
been erueified and slain at eross and stake and 
bloody seaffuld ; again and again have they been 
murdered in the dungeons of infernal inquisitions, 
and mouuted the seaffold to strain their weary 
eyes, on the future and through the mists of ages, 
yearned to eateh one grey glimpse of that morning 
which is now so gloriously bursting on the World ! 
Far back in the ages arose the large-hearted 
Christ, to preaoh his divino doctrine to wear the 
erown of the Kings of Sorrow. and Salvation, and 
te die on the cross; he the glorious, God-like, 
child-like Gallilean, whose dying sinjle has lamped 
the gloom of cighteen centuries, and whose life is 
copval. with the round of time, Six centuries agọ, 
and that splendid, spirit Rienzi burst on the, as- 


agea of dha 


and guilt, humbled the haughty and rapaeious no- 
bles, tamed the brigand barons, rc-adjusted the 
bandago which had slipped the eyes of the olden 
Justice, and bade fair to reinstate her in all ber 
ancient glory as the peerless mistress of the world, 
and he too, fell a victim to popular ignorance, 
sacrificed at tlfe shrine of Tyranny. Fifty ycars 
ago Chureh and State mobs of English working- 
men eould bo hounded on by the money-lords and 
priests and State-savages to burn in effigy the 
eelebrated Dr, Priestly and the immortal Thomas 
Paine; and in our own day, wg sce: the glorious 
Mazzini, the Rienzi of our time, Louis Blage, Ixos- 
suth, Ledru Rollin, John Mitehgll, and Meagher, 
in exile, suffaring fon the land of gheirlove. While 
Barbés, Blauqui, Ernest dones, and many 
another true patriot is being erushed out of exis- 
tence in a prison cell, A werd, working-men, 
about our brother Ernest Jones, who is one of the 
noblest ebampions of our Cause; no finer spirit 
stands in the advanced guard, of Progress. He 
has known how sublime a thing it is to suffer and 
be strong, and the lines of a noble enduranee are 
written in his face; and after all it is only they 
who have suffered “with single hearts and free,’’ 
who have won by battling with adversity—the 
wrestling thews and iron sinews which serve to 
throw the world, who have eome forth from the 
fiery ordeal as eonqnerers going forth to conquer, 
—who can be the true and real teachers of the 
People in their upward struggle and mighty mareh 
to the fulfilment of their glorious destiny! ‘They 
who have known what the poor endure, and they 
alone, can speak the unspoken language of the 
poor man’s heart that bleeds and suffers dumbly. 

From the hour that Ernest Jones beeame a 
hand-to-hand eombatant in the ranks of the poor, 
a hand-and-heart helper in our every-day strife, 
he has fought our battle bravely, manfully, He 
saw how the poor were robbed and trampled mer- 
eilessly,—he saw how the soulless wretchess were 
eating our souls—how the tearless were draining 
our tears—broke our hearts to yield them bread, 
and drank our blood for wine. His ehivalrous 
soul was madly stung, and when France arose like 
a giant roused from strengthening slumber and 
dashed the monarehieal ineubus from her indig- 
nant bosom,—when Milan responded so gloriously 
to the trumpet-ery of Liberty—and Rome, even 
priest-ridden-besotted old Rome, asserted amid the 
mingling voices of the awakened rations that the 
flower of Frecdom still grew amid all her ruins 
and desolation—that she the Capital of the Cæsars, 
the proud City of the Seven Hills, and mother of 
Immortals, was still the nurse of children whose 
hearts were beating grand accompaniment to those 
of the Heroes and the Gods of old, —Ernest Jones, 
daring and self-sacrificing, thought that the time 
had come to appeal to the down-trodden, misery- 
cursed men of England, to bid them rise and win 
their elaim to manhood. He spake to them in 
burning words, he thought that—erushed and de- 
graded, coward slaves, though Englishmen were— 
they had not forgotten they wore the sous of the 
men who taught the world the glorious lesson, 
that the divine Right of Kings was a lie when 
they rolled the royal head of Charles from the scaffold. 
Tle thought that tbe spirit of liberty still smeul- 
dered on, not quite extinet in the hearts of Eng- 
lishmen, and that the breath of a free man might 
kindle it flame-wise, That Spirit which burned 
in the heroie hearts of Leonidas and his Spartan 
threo hundred in the red pass—the gory gap of 
Thermopylæ; the spirit whieh nerveg and fired 
the immortal old Patriot of Sempach, Arnold Von 
Winkelreed, who in fighting his last battle for. his 
eountry, when his comrades could not break the 
fiery front of their enomies ranks, flung himself on 
their naked spears, aud gathering a sheaf of their 
points in his arms, plunged them into his noble 
heart, that his countrymen might pass on to vie- 
tory and to freedom through the gap he had made 


tonished world to. redeem Rome and Italy, from |'with his devoted corpse. Ernest Jones thought 
and degradation. He.expynged from ‘this Spirit was not dead; in its high and holy 
her dark and bloody archives, much of her crime | name he made loud and eloquent appeal—he bade 
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Englishmen to cringe no more that miscreants 
might Jord ‘it in-Palæces—le bado them coase: to 
die df slowest' torture with deoay, dense, and 
death, in filthy hots and plague-smitten hovels, 
but to come forth while the bow of hope was span- 
ming the. bread bloe heaven of Humanity and stand 
ereot. ia the glorious sunlight of God, in.all the 
dignity of men, determmed to dare death, so they 
igat dive free. But want and misery had done 
their damning work—(day by day, hour by hour, 
{s'the ¢lay rotting out the souls of Englishmen)— 
they responded but faintly, and Ernest Jones has 
suffered two years of Intense torture in a dungeon. 
Hononr bo thee, Bry ‘Brother, -all honour to thee, 
that in this-age of shams thon wert an earnest 
man. ‘With 'the weakness of my spirit I would 
fain uphold the strength of thine. Thou hast sacri- 
ficed and suffered in ttre proud causo in whioh 
eee to prove me a vakant soldier, and I love 
thce. 

But oourage, my Brothers, persecution and 
oe are the natural inheritance of those 
who do battle for the deliverance of humanity. It 
has ever been so—it is so even now, and lct them 
persecute :— 

“ Keep Galileo to thy thought 
And nerve thy soul to bear, 

They may gloat o'er the senseless words they wring 
From the pangs of thy despair ; 

But they cannot blot thy spoken words 
From the memory of man, 

By all the poison ever was brewed 
Sinee time its course began ; 

To-day adhorred, to-morrow adored, 
Thus round and round we run ; 

And ever the Right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” 

They were wont to gloat over the agony made 
manifest by the uplifted and quivering arms of 
the faithful martyrs, thrust upward from the fires 
of martyrdom at the auto da fe ; but it was not 
-alone those upraised arms that were thrust forth 
from the fires of their suffering, but Thoughts, — 
Thoughts mighty as the pangs of their torment, 
and many as the sparks of their torture-furnace, 
‘Thoughts that rushed through all the world as on 
the wings of mighty winds, ploughing as with a 
fiery plough-share the seed-turrows in the hearts 
of men. Let them persceute; where the plough 
drives the deepest the best fruits will spring ; the 
field of Waterloo is one of the most fertile in 
Europe. Many more martyrs must fall. Our 
pathway is strewn with the bleached bones of thosc 
who in other days have striven to pass, yet we 
halt not—looking on them will wrench a tear from 
the brain, but it inspires a firmer grip of ‘‘ the 
Banner with the strange devioe,’” and the mount- 
ing god leaps at the heart of us, as we shout the 
Battle anthem, ‘‘ Excelsior.” 

BANDIERA. 


SHALL THE MIND OF MAN STAND STILL? 


Taart might bo more easy, but it would be to fall 
below inanimate nature. I know not whether wo 
have done anything; but I reckon it as nothing 
when, compared with what we have todo. Let us 
not waste our time recommencing the past ; instead 
-af rejoicing over our works in common, as over tho 
„amassed -rewards of our industry, let us rather as- 
sump as our motto the,saying of a great American 
-philosopher, ‘‘ the old 1s made for slaves !’’ All dis- 

utes, all the religious, political, philosopbical and 
OR systems which now agitate the world, aro 
necessarily redueed to two. In one of these sys- 
tems, it is supposed, that catcalating from-a oer- 
tain moment, everything, both in-nature and in the 
soul, is finished ; that the Bible is shut, and eter- 
nity will.not add one-page more to it; that the 
Spirit of God no longer hovers in infinite: space ; 
that ceftain ages have usurped all:the: wisdom and 
peanty of'a people, of a race of men, and all we 
havo deft {s,t0 counterfeit them ; in one word, that 


the earth, disinberited .and destitute, is a divine 
sepulchre, where. every generation comes 1n its 
turn to write, with its blood and tears, the epitaph 
ófa world. ‘Others think, en the contrary, that 
every. day, nay-every instant, tecms with creation ; 
$hat the san which shone in Genesis rises above 


your heads in all its immaculate splendour; and 
though some men be tired, God’ is not discouraged 
like them; that He did not shut the gates of His 
Church in the middle ages; that He is neither 
fatigued with turning ovor the pages of tho book 
of life, nor is le perpetually seated motionless upon 
the throne of David; hut walking through orea- 
tion, calling forth by their names at every instant, 
things, actions, peoples, and new generations. 


discouragement or hope, I shall only ask, if overy- 
thing be ‘finished, and the divino action has stopped, 
why does the generation of to-day como to knook 
at the gate of life? Why did it come forth from 
tho void ? 
ago? 
under the sun ? 
without any mission or vocation ? 
think that whoever will examine it well, will find 


Without entering deeply into theso systems of 


Where was it less than twenty years 
What has it to do here? What does it ask 
ls it supposod that it arrives here 
For my part, I 


it bears upon its brow the furrow of a thought 
which rises with it, for the first time in the world. 
Let those new-comers tell us whether tbey are tired 
of tho years they havo not lived. What does it- 
coneern them that antiquity, the middle ages, feu- 
dality, modern times, Napoleon, and the invasions 
of 1814 and 1815 preceded their birth? 

Does tho burden of bygone ages prevent them 
from entering upon their new life with their heads 
erect? Why should their blood run less swiftly 
in their veins than in tho timo of Chivalry. of Louis 
XIV, or of the Armies of the Republie? Every ge- 
neration before them has done its work ; they have 
also theirs, the sacred type of which thoy bear 
within themselves. On their arrival on earth, our 
old men say to them: ‘Do as wo do, tho world is 
old; Rome, Byzantium, Egypt, weigh upon our 
brows; tle age of Louis XIV. has written every- 
thing. The Church of Gregory VII. has walled 
up its gates—everything is aecomplished—you. ar- 
rive a day too late for tho days of life; we know 
no other than a dead God ; sit down with us in the 
eternal tomb.” But they, on the contrary, feel 
the still new impulso of Ilim who sends them—in- 
wardly giving the lie to this pretended lassitude of 
tho creating Spirit. The moment in whieh they 
awake to the life of the soul and intetligence, that 
moment is in itself as fruitful and sacred as it over 
was; it contains the same infinite source which our 
forefathers have neither diminished nor exhausted. 
Listen within yourselves! The awakening of the 
soul under the tree of knowledge is, in these days, 
as full of the future as it could have been in the 
heginning of the world. The earth is not tired of 
revolving, nor the sap of circulating ; why then 
should the mind of man be tited of seeking, loving, 
thinking, and adoring? It is in vain that genera- 
tions pass away; the cup of life is not the less full 
to hathe them, one after the other. Every roan 
who comos into this world is made to be the king 
I can see how the 


what have we seen? 
Three days of truth in a human life? 
suffieient.—Lectures by Professor Quinet, of the Col- 
lege of France ; delivered in 1844-45, 


The Democratic Review of British and Foreign 
Politics, History, and Literature. Edited by 
‘G. Julian Harney. June. London: Watson. 


Tus number of the Democratic Review con- 
tains a full account of tho circumstances con- 
nected with Q. Julian Harney's withdrawal from 
the management of the Nothern Star; including 
the “ Review of a Renegade’s Revelations,” and 
other letters excluded from that journal by coim- 
mand of its propriotor. This number also con- 
tains claborate and ably written articles on 
“Democracy,” “The Popo in the Nineteenth 
Century,” (by Joseph Mazzini), “Two Years of a 
Revolution,” and an exposé of the conspiracy of 


‘the French ordermongers to destroy the Republic. 
‘This publication has only to be read to commend 


ttself as the worthy and efficient: monthly organ 


‘of Red Republicanism. 


TO THE READERS AND FRIENDS OF 
“THE RED REPUBLICAN.” 


-BRroTtuER Democrats,—Once more we greet 


you, and with retiewed congratulations. 


The spontaneous burst of sympathy with 


which our purpose has been hailed, the assi 
‘tance go nobly rendered to, and the circulation 
already attained by the ‘‘ Red Republican,” 
are convincing proofs— 


That the necessities of the age demand 


such an exponent of Labour’s wrongs, and 
advocate of Labour's rights and Jnterests ; 
and . 


That an organ devoted to the honest and 


fearless advocacy of Democratic Principles is 
justly appreciated by those in whose service 
it has unfurled the banner of warto Oppression 
and Oppressors uf every form and name. 


Since we last addressed you, several addi- 


tional subscriptious have been received, and 
applied, as intended by the subscribers, in 
bringing the name and principles of this pe- 
riodical more prominently before the public. 


We pledge ourselves to spare no exertions 


to make the ‘‘ Red Republican” as extensively 
known as possible; and with that object in 
view, we again appeal to those who esteem 
this publication to be worthy of their support, 
to strengthen our hands, by furnishing us 
with the means to proclaim the existence of 
the ‘* Red Republican,” in every city, town, 
and village, within the circumference of the 
British Isles. 


Weare your devoted Fellow Labourers, 
THE MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR “THE RED 
* REPUBLICAN,” 


June 21st, William Norman (Wingate Grange) 1s., J. 


Bell 3d., Mr. Paris 1s., Hodges ls., Bligh 1s., Jefery 1s., 
Mr. Heath 1s., A. Fiddes 64., W. Denovan 1s. J. 
Ironsides 2s, Gd., G. B. and R. O 1s., Democratic Friends 
at Brighton, per G. Battram 5s., Two Toilers 1s., T. Dun- 
ning ls., G. J. Ellis 2d., A Chartist (Nautwich) 1s., Leigh 
Democrats, per M. P. Daly 5s., Two Fraternal Democrats, 
Liverpool 1s., Gees ls., Herbert 2s. 6d., Nightingale 1s., 
E. Doherty 2s. 6d., J, Doherty 2s. 6d:, J. Benn 6d., New 
Radford, per 8. Saunders ts., A Friend (Cheltenham), per 
J. Hemming 6d., C. Smuggs 2s. 6d., Johnson 6d., T. Blake 
2d., C. Ernest 2s. 6d, Four Friends (York) 1s., J. Owen 
1s., J. Aldan» 2s., A Friend, Drake Street, Rochdale 1s., 
L. &. 4d., J. J. Bezer łs., Alexandria, Vale of Leven, per 
J, M‘Intyre 10s.; Uxbridge Democrats 10s. ; Henry A. Ivory 
2s.; Mr. Beal ls, 


war In No. 1, “ George Rymill, 2s. 6d.,” should have 


been James Rymill;—the same amount, 


«.* Subseriptions received since June the 21st, will be 
acknowledged in No. 3 of Tur Rep REPUBLICAN. 

Subseriptionsto be addressed to the Treasurer, “‘ James 
Grassby, 96, Regent-street, Lambeth, London.” 


Fellow-eountrymen! we have no time to quarrel 
about words, let us unite as brothers, or in a closer 
bond, as wronged men, as trampled slaves, to over- 
throw our common oppressors, and as men inflict- 
ing no suffering that may be justly avoided. 

Verily I say unto you, when two or three are 
gathered together, the spirit of power will be in the 
midst of them. 

As yet struggles the twelfth hour of the night. 
Birds of darkness are on the wing, spectres uproar, 
the dead walk, the living dream. Thou, Eternal 
Providence, will cause the day to dawn. 

Tne INTERNATIONAL Exuisition-HaLi.—The 
construction of this dome, 200 feet in diameter, 
though of light sheet iron, will be no joke. ‘6 
way remind the reader that it will be double the 
size of our St. Paul’s dome, which is about 112 feet 
in diameter. The dome of St. Peter’s, at Rome ia 
139 feet in diameter, and that of the Pantheon.142 
feet. The central hall will be a polygon of 16 sides 
four of which will open into gardens reserved arouhd 
it, Its main walls will be of brick,-and about:60 
feot high. — “ualder. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EF All communicatiéns to be pre-paid. ; 

Zetters for the Editor to be addressed to ' George Julian 
Harney, 113, Fleet-street, London.” 

Orders for the Rep Reruntican, from booksollers, news- 
agents, &c., to be addressed to ‘S. Y. Collins, 113, 
Fleet-street.” 

Books for Review to be addressed to the Editor as above. 


“THE DEMOCRATIC REVIEW.” 


Tn aswer to several correspondents, we have to state 
that the Democratic Review will continue as usual ; the 
number for July will be published on Monday next, 

C. Exxest, York, the price of Vol. 1. is 2s. 6d. 

EXTRACTS FROM Letters received by the Committee 
constituted to aid in establishing the Rep REPUBLICAN :— 


M. P. Dary, Leigh, Lancashire, writes :—‘‘I have en- 
closed the sum of live shillings from the Fraternal Deino- 
crats of Leigh iu aid of the Rep Repustican ; and like- 
wise to prove to our Brother Democrats that we detest 
humbug, and respect and admire honest and uncomprom- 
ising men like our good friend Harney.” “A Friznpat 
-Cupar of Fife :—“ I ain not a prophet, neither the son ofa 

het, but I can predict a very large amount of sale for 
our talented friend’s new publicatiou. Mr. Harney is quite 
a favourite with the Democracy ; and the way to show 
that such is the. case, is by lendiug a right hearty sup- 
to our honest straight forward and worthy friend.” 

. Norman, Wingate Grange :—‘‘I feel highly delighted 
that snch an organ has been established under the editor- 
ship of our friend Harney, who is every way competent to 
wield the pen in the sacred cause of Democracy. Long 
may he live to advocate Liberty, Equality and Fraternity.” 
Crates ERNEST, York :—‘* Myself and a few friends in this 
city will do our best to obtain for the Rep Rerosiscana cir- 
culation that no political publication ever hefore attained ; 
at Ieast we will do our duty. Let. the good and true men 
in every other town do theirs: we shall then have the 
new birth of thousands of our proletariau hrethren—they 
will be born again—have the clean heart—the clear mind 
—and stand upright with the stern command of inde- 
pendent freemen.” 


TO THE CHARTISTS OF YORK.’ 
SHIRE AND LANCASHIRE. 


BROTHER Desocrats, — Your Delegates 
(who recently assembled at Hebden-bridge, ) 
having done me the honour to include my 
name in the list of persons to be invited to 
take part in the demonstration at Blackstone 
Edge, on Sunday, the 14th of July; and 
having received from the Committee, ap- 
pointed by the said Delegates to make the 
necessary arrangements, an express invita- 
tion to be present at the intended gathering, 
I beg to announce that I accept the invita- 
tion, and (health &c., permitting,) will be 
with you on the glorious 14th of July—the 
sixty fret anniversary of the destruction of 
the accursed Bastille ! 

Health and Fraternity, 


G. JULIAN HARNEY. 


Ws congratulate our friend, John Shaw, on 
his liberation from Newgate, and restoration 
to his long-bereaved family. The pleasure 
experienced by Mr. Shaw’s friends must be 
somewhat damped by the reflection that his 
late incarceration has been ruinous to his 
business, and most injurious as regards the 
comforts of his family. We trust that the 
Theatrical entertainment announced to come 
off at the City of London Theatre, on Thurs- 
day the 4th of July, for the ‘‘ benefit’? of 
Mr. Shaw and family, willdraw a ‘‘ bumper.” 
Our friends must bear in mind that the 4th 
of July is the anniversary of the Declaration 
of American Independence—‘ the better day, 
the hetter deed’’—a most appropriate day on 
which to do honour to a true Democrat, and 
at the same time afford a helping hand to his 
long-suffering family. 


THE RED REPUBLICAN. 


NOTICE. 
In No. 8 of the Rep Rerusiican, will be 
commenced ar account of The Institutions 
and Laws of Republican America, taken 
from the most trustworthy sources. 


TUE RED REPUBLICAN, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1850. 


“Ler Europe learn that you will no longer suffer that 
there be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor.’’—St. 
Just. 


‘Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yield one another mutual aid, according to 
their ability, like citizens of the same state.’’—Jtobespierre. 


“ The Golden Age, placed in the Past by bliud Tradition, 
is before us,” — St. Simon. 


THE DEMOCRATIC REFUGEES. 
TEE egotism of individw&ls is branded as 
“vanity,” ‘‘self-conceit,’? &c., while that 
of an aggregation of individuals, constituting 
a nation, passes current under the high- 
sounding phrases of ‘‘patriotism,’’ love of 
country,” &c., &c. Englishmen formerly 
‘thanked God that they- werc not as those 
Frenchmen ;’’ that to them ‘‘ frogs”? were 
an unknown delicacy, and ‘‘ wooden shoes’’ 
inconccivable wear. It was the prime article 
of Nelson’s orthodox creed to ‘‘hato a French- 
man as you would the devil ;” and in those 
‘* good old days’’ the term ‘‘ foreigner” con- 
veyed to‘the ears of ‘‘a beef-eating, beer- 
drinking Briton,” the very quintessence of 
ali that was abominable in his estimation. 

But timeshavechanged. Millions of the pre- 
sent generation of Britons—for the most part 
somewhat short of beef and beer—curse the stu- 
pidity of their fathers (by some glorified as ‘‘the 
wisdom of ourancestors,””) asmanifested by the 
shedding of their own blood and the mortga- 
ging of the labour of their posterity. In this 
country men are no longer insulted because 
of the place of their birth. I is true that our 
aristocrats and usurers make no secret of 
their hatred of the Continental Red Repub- 
licans; and, on the other haud, small love 
havo our Proletarians for the royal vaga- 
bonds and aristocratic canaille, who occa- 
sionally wing their way to this country to 
hide themselves from the over-boiling wrath 
of the long-abuscd nations. But these par- 
ties find enemies here, not on account of their 
birth-place, but on account of tho principles 
of Democracy or Despotism with which they 
are identified. As regards the British Pro- 
letarians, the best passport to their affections 
and applause is, the announcement that the 
individual introduced to them is a French- 
man, who shouldcred a musket in the 
glorious days of February, or fought on tho 
barricades in the fatal days of June ;—a Ger- 
man who stood by Robert Blum at Vienna, 
or charged against the assassin ranks of Prus- 
sia, ou the battle-fields of Baden ;—an Italian 
who, when Mazzini cemmanded, rallicd to 
the side of Garibaldi, to contend hand to 
hand on the walls of the Eternal City with 
the fratricides of Franco, or fired his last shot 
in the last volley for Italian freedom, which 

| has for ever secured the glory of immortal 
Venice ;—a Magyar who went forth at the 
bidding of Kossuth to sharo the dangers of 
those gory battle-ficlds which retarded, 

| though they could not provent, tho fall of 


Hungary—doomed to fall by the treason c* 
the traitor Georgey—or, lastly, a Pole, 
whether a veteran who (nearly) twenty years 
ago unshcathed his sword against, Russia, or 
a more youthful warrior with newer scars, 
won on the battle-fields of Posen, or those 
other (almost innumerable) scenes of conflict 
between Right and Might, in which the 
chivalric Poles have ever acted as the ‘‘forlorn 
hope” of the Enropean Democracy. To have 
been a soldier in Freedom’s warfare against 
the brigand oppressors of the nations, is, we 
repeat, an all-powerful passport to the hearts 
of the British Proletarians, who cherish as a 
holy formula, the sacred sentiment enunciated 
by Pierre Dupont: ‘‘ Tous les Peuples sont 
Freres.” All the Peoples [of the Earth] are 
Brethren ! 

Unfortunately the People generally have 
had no opportunity of manifesting this senti- 
ment of Fraternity. Between them and the 
expression of the holiest feeling that can 
move the hearts of men :—sympathy for the 
unfortunate, veneration for the conquered 
combatants in a holy cause—there stands 
looming, like a hell-begotten phantasm, the 
abominable Alien Bill, With this fratrici- 
dal barrier betwixt the people of these Is- 
lands and their brothers, refugees from the 
Coutinent, it has been impossible for the de- 
mocracy of these countries to obey the in- 
spiration of their hearts, A necessary discre- 
tion on both sides has kept brethren asunder; 
and while the truculent Times and other vil- 
lanous journals have been permitted, nay, 
encouraged, to calumniate and denounce the 
proscribed champions of Democratic and So- 
cial Republicanism, the people have been pre- 
cluded from testifying their sympathy with, 
and admiration of, the great and glorious de- 
fenders of Equality, Liberty, and Fraternity, 

Notwithstanding the prudence of our 
‘‘foreign’’ friends, and the self-denial of 
their British admirers, a vile attempt has been 
made, and we believe isyet being persevered 
in, to induce the government of this country 
to put the Alien Act in force against the de- 
mocratic refugees; certain members of the 
German emigration being selected as the first 
of the intended victims. During some weeks 
past the refugees in question have been closely 
trackéd bothby Prussian spies and English in- 
formers. The doors of the houses where they 
live have becn closely watched ‘* by indivi- 
duals of more than a doubtful look,” who 
with sublime impudence have noted down the 
arrival and departure both of the refugees and’ 
all other persons seen to enter or leave the: 
premises. Not a single step have the re- 
fugees taken without being followed by one or 
more of these bloodhounds, vho have even 
had the audacity to follow thar intended vic- 
tims into coffee-houses, omnbuses, &c. It 
appears that attempts have been made te 
connect our German friendt with regicide 
plots—real or protended—against the life of 
the King of Prussia. Thi refugees were, 
however, too sensible to be deluded by any 
such picco of villany. That ‘ dodge’’ failing, 
an attempt has been madi to impross the’ 
British Government with tlo belicf that the 
stay of the said refugecs in Ingland is inimi- 
cul to ‘‘the preservation f the peace and 
tranquillity of these realms” 

Learning the abovo factafrom letters which 
havo appeared in the Swi, Spectator, and 
other journals, we deem & a duty to state 
emphatically that betweenthe British Demo- 
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crats and the ‘‘foreign’’ refugees, there is 
not, nor has there ever been, any connoxion. 
The sympathies of our friends are sufliciently 
indicated by their broadly-avowed principles, 
but as regards any intervention in our polities, 
or any association with our political parties, 
there is none whatever ; and consequently no 
grounds for the application of the Alien Act 
to them. To expel from this last refuge (in 
Europe) the men who in all other European 
states have been hunted like wild beasts, 
would be not merely a crime against hu- 
manity, but also an act of treason to England 
herself. The Prussian despot may bo the 
lacquey of the Czar, if he will; and, yet more 
contemptible, French traitors and Swiss ped- 
lars may submit themselvesto the vile degra- 
dation of obeying the commands of the Auto- 
crat’s flunkey ; but the British Government 
whatever it may be in other respects, cannot, 
must not, subject the nation whose character 
is committed to its safeguard, to the dainning 
shame of becoming the humble servant of 
Prussia’s perjured lord, or Russia’s barbaric 
tyrant. It has been proudly vaunted that 
England is “the inviolable home of the brave 
and free ;’’ that the chains of the slave drop 
from his limbs the moment he touches our 
shores ; and that here no tyrant dare come to 
pursue with vengeance the enemies of oppres- 
sion. We know that there is something—too 
muchindeed—of vain-glorious egotism in these 
vauntings : nevertheless they contain much of 
truth, and it behoves the British people to 
see that that truth shall not be destroyed ; 
but that England shall contiune to be ‘‘ the 
asylum for refugees of all parties and of all 
countries ;’’ in spite of king and kaiser, pope 
and czar. 

We are grieved to learn that the most 
shocking destitution prevails amongst a large 
number of the refugees, particularly the Poles; 
a number of whom are absolutely in want of 
food and shelter; at the same time that many 
amongst them are suffering severe illness, 
the consequence of wounds aud fatigue, ag- 
gravated by more than semi-starvation. We 
understand that a committee is about to be 
formed to obtain assistance for these unfor- 
tunate men. In our next number we shall 
return to this subject ; in the meantime inti- 
mating that any monies for the refugees, for- 
warded to the office of this publication, will be 
handed to the Committee, and be duly ac- 
knowledged in the columns of the Rep Rez- 
PUBLICAN. 


Tur STANDARD BEARER.—À FABLE.—À stand- 
ard bearer was sent out to raise the inhabitants of 
a certain town. As heran through the streets, he 
dragged the standard behind him, so that it trailed 
in the mud: and a rabble of boys and dirty 
vagabonds ran after him trampling upon it, After 
a while he turned round to see who followed 
him. Looking on the rabble and upon the torn and 
dirtied standard, he was about to revile the town’s- 
people, when one of them advised hin after this 
fashion :—“ The „next time you are appointed to 
carry a banner, bear it heavenward, that the sun 
may shine upon it, and the purc winds float it over 
ourheads, that we may read the motto upon it. When 
you trail it through the mud, you disgrace the 
cause whose servant you would ea'l yourself, and 
no upright man can read your message,—i M. 

If you are uot resolved steadfastly to combat, to 
bear everything without bending, never to weary, 
never to yield, keep your chains, aud renounte a 
liberty of which you are unworthy. 


REPUBLIC AND ROYALTY IN ITALY. 
BY JOSEPH MAZZINI, 
Preface to the French Edition, 


Tnx recently puhlished pamphlet entitled The 
Pope in the Nineteenth Century, and the rapid re- 
view of which we heregive a translation, furnish the 
basis of one of tbe most striking, the most scandal- 
ous, the most mournful proceedings of which an 
example ean bo offered by the history of mankind. 
In the first work, the religious and philosophical 
question is sketelicd in hroad lines, but with the 
certainty and power, which only the hand of a 
master possesses, In the second, the political 
question, the history of tho fact, is drawn, with 
the same mastery, the same grandeur, the same 
truth, Mazzini is not only a great character and 
a great mind, he is into the bargain—so to speak—a 
great writer. Under his eloquent pen thie driest 
points glow, warmed and illumined by the inward 
fire of a holy and enthusiastic soul. One of the 


men the most misunderstood, the most oalumniated, | 


the most vilely insulted by the reactionary spirit, 
is one of the greatest men of this time; it is in the 
order of things, Revolutionary Italy and France 
know him. Reaetionary Italy and France know 
him also, Thenee this hate, this calumny, this 
persecution, 

Let no one complain of tbis. Let the friends of 
Mazzini, that is to say, the friends of tbe true 
Italy, suffer these outrages with the same august 
serenity of which Mazzini himself and the other 
principal martyrs of the cause have given proof. 
The law of all times, the providential fatality 
whieh has ruled the history of the world sinoe the 
first breath of liberty and truth passed over it,— 
the divine will which promises great. victories to 
Humanity for the price of atrocious sufferings, has 
thus ordained. It is not the sword and the death, 
it is not the prisou or exile, against which the be- 
lievers in the future need to arm themselves with 
more ot courage and of stoicism ; it is the injustice 
of their contemporaries, tbe falsehood of adversaries, 
tbe mistaking of the crowd, whieh are the real 
torments of devoted souls. Who does not know it 
entering on the eareer? To-day, as in the 
earliest times of the Christian mission, there is 
need for the buekler of faith. 

But, alas! the hand which traces these lines is 
yet trembling with grief and indignation. It 
could sign these verses of Racinc— 


+I offer you advice which myself can hardly bear” 
For you far less than I will die of your despair " 


Yes! the pale translator of the burning words of 


Mazzini has often wantod courage, not before one’s 
own chagrins (there is nothing in them deserving 


a personal complaint) but before tbe trials one has f 


seen endured, first by the peoples, and afterwards 
by tho apostles of tho peoples’ cause, the best 
men of the time. All in servitude, in chains, or 
in exile,—that is nothing ; it is the fortune of war, 
and they knew well in the moment when they roso 
for the war, that they were as onc against ten ; but 
all calumniated, all misunderstood! Alas, my 
God! forgive me this reproach : it is frightful, it 
is infamous! If I did not fear to blaspheme, I 
would say—it is too much. 

If for two years [ havo never raised my voice, 
I who yet lad leisure and liberty, to defend one 
by one all these victims of falshood, it has heen no 
sentiment of false modesty whieh has restrained 
me. Iknow very well that a sincero voice, how- 
ever little harmonious and however little resound- 
ing it may be, has its value as its right in 
the crowd; but, I confess it, disgust closed my 
mouth. 


It is not the numher of one’s adversaries 
which imposes, hut the moral weight of their 
opposition; and I felt my words choked, not hy | the 


fear, hut by disgust at this Jesuitical and systematic 
opposition to the most simple trutlis, to the most 
elementary notions of justice. How can one reply 
to those who knowingly lie, and who make it an 
honour and a duty to lie both to God and man? 
If one throws in the face of a Jesuit this word 80 
insupportable to the dignity of a man—you lie, 
the Jesuit is not put out, nor does he turn you the 
other cheek after the example of Christ. He 
smiles, a smile of pride and inward satisfaction, 
applanding himself for having known how to lie, 
and if he could blush, it would be only for having 
unfortunately told an awkward and useless lio. 

_ IfJ writo these lines to-day, at the head of the 
work of an estcemed brother and an illustrious 
friend, it is not with the lope of overthrowing the 
ealumnies bencath which, in hatred of his faith, 
they have endeavoured to whelin his intentions. 
To God, to tbe future, to the reason of the unde- 
ceived and enlightened peoples, alone helongs the 
supreme judgment which shall make plain both 
crime and virtue. I doit only because it is a duty 
to take note, in time and place. of an important 
protest, which will be again stifled by falsehood 
to-day, but which, perliaps, to-morrow will he 
enregistered at the tribunal of Europe. It is 
neccessary this piece should be published,—with or 
withont due cehoing matters liltle; it is well 
that the French press should possess it at the 
same time as that of other nations. ‘I add nothing 
to it in adding my name; hut on a given day, tbe 
pen of the first secretary ought to be at the ser- 
vice of the cause, even as the muskct of the first 
combatant in a battle. 

And this duty aecomplished, let us endeavour to 
tako eourage, notwithstanding the harrowing 
spectacle of Italy delivered to the vultures and of 
other peoples trembling in their chains. The 
writing of Mazzini demonstrates even to proof two 
great truths which the nations in travail of liberty 
have not sufiieiently comprehended: the first, 
special for Italy, is that she cau never conquer 
her emancipation by means of her princes, and 
that she ought to rally lerself to the republican 
principle, which is her anehor of safety; because, 
independently of the prodigies of conrage and 
enthusiasm to which only a new faith can give 
birth, that nation cannot be left beliind by the 
European movement whieh fatefully leads its 
demoeracy towards the republic. It isacknowledg- 
ing this logieal form of every demoevatic organiza- 
tion, that she will reach the height of the lofty 
tendencies of the future, 

The second truth demonstrated hy Mazzini, and 
whieh is universal, is that the nations can do no- 
thing in a state of isolation; and that the narrow 
and impossible poliey of each for himself leads 
direet to the tomb, The league of kings is not 
dissolved; it will be always powerful against the 
disunion of the peoples. May the French people, 
which seems marked out by the destinies to be the 
initiator of allthe others, open its heart and mind 
to new ideas concerning what is called foreign 
policy. It is time, for the coalition of princes is 
always at work ; it reserries itself and draws more 
closely together. Franee believes that it is impos- 
sible for her ever to present the world with the de- 
plorable spectacle which is furnished by Italy. We 
also believe it, but if we so believe, it is because 
the idea whieh we speak is spreading in France; 
since ouly this idea can save us from the intrigues 
and villainies which threaten us, here as else- 
where, for the day, perhaps at hand, of a formida- 
ble and decisive struggle between the principle of 
monarchy and that of tho republic. We believe it, 
beeause it is not prohable that the example of un- 
happy Italy should be lost to us, nor her experience 
for herself. We helieve it, because the affair of 
Rome has horne its fruits, fruits bitter at present, 
—disaster for Italy, shame, feebleness, and danger 
for us; hut fruits of experience profitable for the 
future, like those poisons from which science draws 
her potent remedies. a 
We believe it, in fiue, because France, possesses 

condition of unity which Italy has yet to con- 
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for imdependance; the Hangarians, Bohemians, and 
Gelavonians had attempted to reorganize their 
national existence, amidst the decomposition of the 
Austrian empire. But now, .this magnificent 
movement was arrested; the Republican bands 
which had marehed towards Belgium, the Rhino, 
and the Alps, were dispersed, imprisoned, declma- 
ted; Lombardy threw herself despairingly into 
the arms of a king guilty of infamous -perjary ; 
Austria found a factitious, galvanic, reactionary 
life; the king of Prussia, once obliged to salute 
the Polish flag and the corpses of the martyrs of 
liberty, depended upon a reactionary army; and 
Russia threatened to absorb the entire Sclavonic 
population. Suel wero the fruits of M. de Lamar- 
tine’s pacifio propaganda, The hopes of the nations 
and the terrors of their oppressors, had vanished 
before the progress of reaction in Franec; we had 
believed in a revolution, but there was onty a 
change of ministry.” Of all the ridiculous lies 
proluulgated by the ordermongers and thoir friends, 
perhaps the most ridiculous is, that the French 
Proletarians and their leaders, Barbès, Blanqui, 
Raspail, Albert, Louis Istane, &e., were actuated, 
by blood-thirstiness and hope of plonder, in their 
revalt against tlie established system of middle- 
elass supremacy. One of the first acta of the 
sovereign people was the abolition of the political 
scaffold, whieh the ordermongers at present intend 
re-establishing ; and the rich bourgeoisie who after- 
wards caluinniated and murdered the Proletariaus 
of Paris, were indebted to these. men in ragged 
blouses for the preservation of their property 
during the distnrbanees cf February. The facts 
speak for themselves. If the people had wished 
to rob and murder, why did they uot do, so when 
Paris was in their hands for days together? Why 
did they not pillage the Tuileries, when the king 
had fled like a miserable dog with a pan tied‘to his 
tail, and his ‘‘noble” and ‘‘chivalrous” son 
abandoned Lis young wife, to what he believed to 
be the tender mercies of an enraged mob? “The 
men in blouses” respected the property thus left 
at their disposal ; the jewellery, the gold and silver 
plate, were put under the charge of armed Prole- 
tarians, and whoever attempted to steal anything, 
was immediately shot, ‘The people delivered the 
Tuileries into the hands of the Provisional Govern- 
ment exactly as tle royal family had leftit; with 
the exception of the pictures and busts of Lonis 
Philippe, which were destroyed, and the throne, 
whicb was solemnly burned before the column of 
July. ‘At the Palais Royal, a few works of 
art were destroyed, but not intentionally. In 
February and June 1848, as in 1830, the poople 
showed that they understaad the sacredness of their 
cause.’’ Their clemency and magnanimity were 
requited in June, by the cold-blooded massacre of 
more than three thousand prisoners, ‘The crime 
committed by the Parisian people was demanding 
the organization of labour, ‘‘bread and work," 
from their bourgeoisie masters. Why had tbey 
made a revolution, if they were to derive no benefit 
from it? They had had enough $f that in 1830. 
The ordermongers gave the signal of insurrection, 
by-abolishing the national workshops, and turning 
out some hundred thousand Prolctarigns to starve 
inthe streets, ‘bey lad previously concentrated 
about sixty thousand soldiers in Paris ; re-organized 
tbe national guard after their own fasbion; swept 
together the scum of the Parisian population, and 
embodied these heroes ef the gallies and hulks, 
into a garde mobile fit guard for such a govern- 
ment ;—and in faet, made every preparation for 
tbo coming struggle, for they knew that the 
abolition of the national workshops was tanta- 
mount to a denial of the first prinoiple of the revolu- 
tion, to a denial-of all the Gne promises made 
| the Provisional Government and the Assembly, to 
the people. They knew it was a deolaration that 
the peaple bad no more to expect from the so- 
ealled Republican.government, than they had from 
thatof Louis Philippe ; it wasa declaration of eivil 
war, Accordingly, the.insurrection began or the 
22nd of June, ‘The people showed the greatest 
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quer. But this is no reason for blinding herself to 
her immense danger. This danger is not on high ; 
or rather it is yet: higher than the bosom of politi- 
cal camarlllas and perfidious diplomacies,—it is in 
the bosom of the true sovereign, the people. If the 
abused people yet again remit its destinies int» the 
hands of the reaction, who knows to what depth of 
misery and debasement France may descend ? 


GrorGe SAND. 


‘NOTE, BY THR ENGLISH TRAVSLATOR, 

For us, too the tesson is needed, for us, as well as 
for France. Here Also this question of Republic 
or Royalty has to be solved; here also it must be 
answered whether the isolation of a people from 
humanity ean comport with tho dignity or the. 
happiness of that people. If Franee assassinated 
Rome, yet did England stand by, consenting to 
the murder—the cowardly aceompliee. If Frauce, 
cursed for her crime against Italy, must perish, 
enslaved by those wbo know so well how to 
“divide and govern,” shall the dishonour of 
England save English liberties ? Or if Italy shall 
only redeem herself by searing the hydra-heads of 
her sovereigns, how shall England be rescued un- 
less she also trample upon the masters of her 
“sovereign.” It is the samo question, tle world 
through,—Republic or Royalty ; and this would 
be (even ifthe name of Mazzini wero uot) sufficient 
apology for retranslating his ‘Republie and 
Royalty in Italy.” Nilo dhe dh, 

(To be continued.) 


“FEBRUARY AND JUNE, 1848.—THE PRO- 
LOGUE OF A REVOLUTION.” 


(Continued from our last.) 


‘We were led into the somewhat lengthy reflections 
contained in No. 1 of the Rep Repvsrican, by the 
perusal of the above-named work by onr csteemed 
friend, Louis Ménard. Its title is significant of 
many things, for a prologne demands an epilogne, 
—and a merely political revolution is but the pre- 
lude to radical social changes. Clearing away the 
old rubbish is not building a new house. The 
motto prefixed to this book expresses the whole 
tendency of Red’ Republicanism in a single sentence: 
«Every revolution whieh is not made with a view 
of profoundly ameliorating the condition of the 
peopleis merely a erime succeeding anotber crime.” 
—Maximilian Robespierre, 

We presume our readers are tolerably well 
acquainted with the events of the February 
‘Revontion; we shall therefore extract portions 
from Meénard’s book cbiefly relating to the massa- 
seres of the Parisian Proletarians perpetrated in 
June, 48, by the French government, ‘‘ the friends 
of property, family, and order.’’ In spite of the 
feelings of disgust and indignation, excited in us b 
this sad recital of human crime and human folly, 
we deem it neeessary to draw the attention. of our 
‘readers towards it,—sceing that members of the 
British Parliament have not scrupled to justify the 
‘atrocities of these wretches, and to propagate the 
“most abominable calamnies concerning the French 
Democrats at present residing in England. The 
reactionary movement, carried on by the Provi- 
sional Government from tbe first hour of its 
existence, reached a considerable heigbt in the 
provinces about two months before it broke out in 
Paris. The massacres of Rouen took plaee in 
April, “ Tbey were tbe last event which siguali- 
-zed the career of the Provisional Government, and 
‘the inevitable consequence of tbe retrograde course 
pursued by it. After three months dictatorship, 
this government left France divided and discon- 
tentented, the Repnbtic compromised, bankruptcy 
impending, panperism on the increase, the menar- 
ehical ‘faction full of vigour, federalism, and civil 
war inevitable. That was the state of things at 
home. Abroad it was no better. After the month 
of February, all the natious of Europe had been 
set in motion. Germany had aspired to unity 
and liberty; Poland, Ttsly, Freland, had struggled 


moderation. A deputation of wotking-men waited 
on M. Marie,’ the Minister of Public Works;:at the 
Luxembourg, to demand:the fulfilment : of .the 
promises mado to the :people in February, ‘ard 
repeatedly confirmed since? also, the establish- 
ment of workshdps for all kinds of trades, where 
men out of employment might get work, ‘This 
deputation was dismissed with a flat _Yefusal, 
couched, too, in the most impertinent and insulting 
terms. Tbe men who asked bread for themselves 
and their ‘starving ‘families, in exchange for the 
honest labour of their own hands, received cannéh- 
balls instead of food, from the ‘friends of family 
ties.” he men who resorted to insarrection, only 
after every peaccfnl and legal means had signally 
failed, and their patience had been worn out by 
months of suffering, and the insults of a govern- 
ment determined to stifle the revolution in the 
blood of its defenders,—the men who took their 
wives and ehildren with them to the barricades, 
saying,—‘ Let us die together, tt is better to be shot 
at once, than to die by inches of kunger’—these are 
tlie men wlio have been calumniated as ‘‘ruftians 
who wished to cut the throats of the bourgeoisie, 
and divide the plunder of Paris.” ‘‘ A fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work’’—that was the Com- 
munistic Utopia our poor brothers demanded,— 
the horrible erime against ‘‘society, property, 
family and order,” committed by the working 
men of Paris and Lyons! ‘: What measures were 
taken by the National Assembly to stop the civil 
war? On the 23rd Falloux proposed to put the 


decree against the National workshops inte imme- 


diate execution ; that amounted to creating an 
army of one hundred thousand insurgents, Ane- 
ther member, Degousée, proposed that tbe edi- 
tors of the Demoeratic journals should be arrested 
on the spot, The assembly highly applauded this 
proposal; but when Considérant demanded that 
tbe Assembly, in its colleetive capacity, should 
make an attempt to restore peace, lis vyoiee was 
drowned in hisses and groans; and Caussidiere 
had no better reception, when he proposed that a 
Proelamation should be addressed to the people, in 
order to prevent the Parisians from cutting each 
other’s throats during the night. * * * * œ 
Two members of the Executive Commission mareh- 
ed at the head of the troops. Aragó commanded 
the quarter Saint Jacques, and Lamartine attaeked 
a barricade in thle Temple. Doubtless, these men 
saw ‘work and bread’ on the banners of the Peo- 
ple, but tbat did not prevent tbem.’’ A military 
dictatorship was established; Paris declared in a 
state of siege; the Executive Commission abolished ; 
the prineipal Republican journals suppressed ; and 
Emile Girardin condemned to solitary imprison- 
ment, without trial, because the Presse had de- 
nounced the manceuvres of the moderate Republi- 
eans, and forctold the reign of club law. ‘* Fhus 
the violation of individual liberty followed the 
violation of the most sacred kind of property, that 
which is the fruit of intelligence and labonr. Tbe 
suppression of fifteen journals ruined tbree thou- 
sand workmen in one day. * * * * * * 
Although the proolamation of martial law has no 
other legal meaning than that the civil authorities 
are temporarily placed under military rule, without 
abolishing existing laws, yet a. monstrous conse- 
quence was deduced from it—the suspension of all 
law, Government had commenced by the viola- 
tion of individual liberty and of property, but this 
was not enough; the massacres already going-on 
throughout Paris, had to be sanctioned, and reac- 
tionist agents were sent everywhere, to instruct 
the soldiery that martial Jaw meant .the murder of 
defenceless prisoners. Tbe political charaoter .of 
tho insurrection, undecided on the 23nd, became 


by }-more apparent cach day. Royalist agents fought, 


‘in the name of order, against the Republic. The 
war ory of the Proletarians was, ‘‘ Vive la Répub- 
lique democratique et sociale!” These words in- 
scribed on all their banners, were then pronounced 
by the people for the first time, and that Republic 
was baptised with the purest of the people’s blood, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DECLINE OF ENGLAND 


BY LEDRU ROLLIN.* 
(Continued from Na. T) 

Ayxtous to bring under the view of. our. 
readers the most important. features.of this 
work, with as little delay as possible, we 
proceed with our’ extracts, postponing com- 
ment for the present. 

Having examined the “ Opinion. of the 
Eightceuth Century in regard to England,” 
and laid baro the fallacious reasonings of 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, and others, Ledru 
Rollin proceeds to expose the vicious organi- 
zations of our “ Landed Aristocracy,” and 
asks, ‘* What is the result of all this?” He 
auswers— 

“Gn the one side, a few terrisorial revenues so 
exorbitant, so scandalous, that we have not upou 
the continent any idea. of such fortunes; and, on the 
other hand, a rural population iu indescribable 
distress, 
=“ For cxample, an author will prove to you that 
about four huudred families divide amongst them an 
anuual income of about oue billion four hundred and 
two millions one huudred and sixty francs; and you 
may also read in the “ Inquiry,’ that amongst the 
agricultural labourers the mortality increases with 
the more and more tyrannical lowering of wages, 
that they do not gct food enough for comfortable 
support, but just what niay.preveat their siuking 
altogether; that they cannot obtain new clothes, 
except by public. charity; that waut of sufficient 
food is fatally uaade up by robbery; that wretched- 
ness lights up the fires of,the incendiaries; that they 
kill one another to get a premium upou death. 

“ In the fourteenth century the serfs, their ances- 
tors, sang :— 

“ t The.landholders are clothed in velvet and in 
purple, lined with vair and minever; they have 
meats, and spices, and good wines, and we—we eat. 
the refnse of straw, and.drink .water, They have 
ease and fine manors; we have pain and toil, rain 
and wind, in the open air. Why do they keep us 
in slavery? we arc all come from the same father: 
and mother, Adam and Eve.’ 

“This song, repeated for some time. made free- 
men of slaves. 

“Te is four hundred years since the first step was: 
made, and yet their misery, under another. form, is 
just as greet as ever. 

“ When will come the rallying cry, the precursor 
of final emancipation?” 

Reviewing our *‘ Commercial Avistooracy,:’ 
our author observes, in relasion to the East 
India Company :— 

“Immoral and revolting contrast: !—a-few share- 
holders ruling from the bottoms of their shops over 
15C millions of men whom they will never know, 
and for whom they cau feel no sympathy. Still 
worse than that—for what in the: world can he 
more mereilass ?—is the monied man coming hastily 
at the end of each quarter to receive his dividends, 
and not inquiring whether his slaveis alive or dead, 
but how much he has produced. 

“ Ig is under tho empire of such selfish passions 
that-a people come, at last; to see. with indifference 
tho frightful famine of-India, that factitious sconrge 
which, created by the atrocious greediness of the 
Company, has caused ten millions of inhabitants to 
perish in less than a month. 

“ [ heve said the internal, system has helped to 
aristocratise the external; well, the spectacle of sud- 
den and immense fortunes in the colonies, the spirit’ 
of,adventure in distant lands, re-act in their turn, 
upon the ecommerce of the mother country. 

“ Hence- those formidable enterprises in the va- 
rious branehes of industry, which are. elsewhere 


° The Decline of England. By Ledru Rollin. (In- ! 
two yolumes. Yul 1.) London: E, Churton, 26, Holes | 
street, 
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spread amongst many hands; for instance, certain | land—is the patrimony” of "e" lesser” aris: dcracy! 


London breweries, of which ‘the assarance aldac 
amounts to from twelve to. thirteen millions, of, 
francs; hence those joint-stock .companies, so’ fa- 
voured by the legislature,and which are formed fòr 


speculation in tries ; hence, finally, that .teudency 


of the English: Jaw to allow-indireetly-of areal mo- 
nopoly in many branches of ‘commerce, where she 
has not positively established it. 

« The consequence of this is that- every small ta- 
pitalist is almost‘sure of being ruined; that society 
is divided into two camps, the capitalists being 
leagued on oue side, extenuated and defcucleess 


arms upon the other; that there are’in Jandon 291] | 


bankers, doing business in:a single year:to! the: 


amount-of 24 billious and 30 million tranes; thit. 


the level of wagas incessantly sinklng, a: fifth part: 
of the population annually dies. of consumption, and 
the number of maniacs is three. times greater than 
in other countries of Europe : that there are 300,000: 
famished men flylng from their native soil; amd 
another 100,000 who have iuscribed themselyes in: 
the official’ book of misery. 

“ Thns the monied man becoming, if it bo possi~’ 
ble, more feudal, more tyrannic than the landholder, 
glittering abroad by his fleets, by his -countieg-- 
houses, hy his conquests that are always:going on, 


while they coldly destroy within, hurries.on a troop}, | 


of human beings: to death by consumption, or to 
madness—ihat is what, by a prefanation: of words, 
it is agreed to call the power of combination. 

“ Accursed power! make ‘ Rule Britannia’ re~ 
sound in distaut seas from tho heights of your viv-. 
torious masts—the .mother-eoantry will reply by. 
cries of misery und famine. 

- Coming 
Ledru Rollin happily remarks: tatt We do 
not comprehend ' England, if we see-in its 
official sphere of action anything else.than an- 
oligarchy under three different faces’: aristo- 
cracy of the crown, of the land, ‘and of the 
counting-house ; all three united by fhe same 
interest, subservient to each other,,and inter- 


twined to resist the flood which elsèmight | 


drown them. * * * The .goyerament is. ne- 
thing else than an aristeeratic trinity,: indivis 
sible, although consisting of three. persons; 


each of whom: has: for: the scene- of -Hfe; his: 


different part and attnbutes.”’- 


But the people, we are told, ‘may compel |. 
respect for their: wishes: by the’ press, by. the” 
elections, by juries, by the right of meeting ;” 


above all this, they have a guarantee for their |'¢4, out,of a population of twenty eighy millions PaIS 


persons in the famous act of habeas-corpus 2”, 
“Who will seriously dare to say that; the press in 
England exists for the people? Beyond doubt,, 


although raled py the most draconic law, the. press is. 
virtually free during periods of calm. But it. must. 


also be acknowledged that the government has.no- 
thing to fear from it, for its fights are seldom any- 


where except.iu the camps’ of the aristocracies,: 


which contand much more for power than-for princi- 
ples. Assuredly a journal, whioh for each number 
hag a price almost equal to .a day’s.wagcs, cannot 
agilate the people. It is with. this view the go- 
yernment has loaded the press with. such heavy 
shackles, that it bas becn compelled, to, become’.a. 


monopoly, a living source of revenue and patronage, |i 


inthe hands of a few rich families. Its lessons. 
descend only by accident into the depths of the peo- 
ple, Generally- speaking, .it is remarkable that in. 
France the press should be an apostleship, while in 
England it is a business. You, may; indeed, find 
honourable.men, writing sometimes otherwise, but. 
always in a manner much less advanced, than: their 
way of thinking. ‘To be employed upon the exist- 


ing staifs there is but-one.soré of truth possible. 


And this is-what they call the opiniou of the 
people!" 
“ But the institution of trial by jury, so sacred: and 


so democratic? The jury) there is. but one word 


to be saidin reply! the very law of its organiza- 
tion rendcrg it inaccessible to the multitude. ‘Phe 


jury, by. its conditions, of eligibility—property or | 


to our “Political: Aristooracy,’” | 


: just expiation, otherwise, of. the 1 


"They once used it as a redoui table weapon against 
the nobles and, the erowp but hava.enmally em- 
ployed the same instsumsnt against tke people, from 
the moment when, awaking out of their lethargy, 
they succeeded by repeated efforts, in conquering a 
‘portion ‘of pawer-for themsglvea.” 
| As tothe right of meeting— — 
| “Tt should be kuown that ‘this privHege: which™ 
the people usod but yesterday, may. be taken fem 
them to-morrow, fox it depends upom capeioe y itis, 
infact, att-indulgence, pot aright. If Lain not hes! 
lieved, let the law speak for me. 
“ ‘Every public assembly: may: be, reputed sed- 
tious,” 
| “ Observe that Blackstone, and the mést'accre- 
\dited: lawyers, declare’ that. setition bas novbecn:des 
fined by tha law. f : 

“The text: adds, :‘ The: uttering of, apasches; or 
the reading of what: is-written, with awiew to-criti¥ 
ise ia an immoderate-and Indecent way the measures, 
of the sovereign or -his' ministers, by imputingiso 
them coxrnpt or improper motives,.is seditien...To 
impress the people with a bad idea of the-govern- 
ment, and blacken it in publio estimation» is.a,graye, 
offence, whether -the means -employed be: abuseror 
ridignle.” a LE , a. 
, “ Bat here ig. what goes ‘still? farther, for the law 
thus continues-:— a 

“<The rule, as-regards :pūblic meetings; is-thigs! 
numbers constitrte ` violence; vignete, tébtor$’ tej- 
ror, illegality? ` l 
:ı In other words, the law not having detorimihadi 
the number, you are never sure vf being’ within‘ the, 
pale of legality,” |. p: or: 
“ Dovthey: tall you: that.custon is: stronger than) 
Jaw ?.-Yes, so long as the struggle’ exists onty upp, 
the surface.and, amongst the citizens: bit det-the 
people vindicate their- rights, end the law:ds theo 
to strike them.” a 
_ “Nor is thera: anythipg. up -to..the -so-muckr 
vaunted: hubeas corpus, that. has. not: been irougtily, 
shaken in the last.sessions.. “But'what'does this i> 
road concern the. pedple? -Thè habeas corpus ist 
‘pelitickl palladinm,.and:the:pepple:ase theust, ontof 
ithe political -spkeré.” — Ce ig es ere 
_, Wit; atleast, true, ‘as. Delihie: pretenda 
that “the people, by their elective :feanchise, 
are the. -eventual- masters of .the „springs of, 
state 2”. ..~ : 8 f 
“This, morethan all the- rest, `ishypogisy andi 
derision. Hew-can. a people: bé said to, vote ine, 
‘country where batia million of elentors ase- sekon- 


‘thero not, eyen for those who’are” priviliged, the 
condition of first paying up the°taxes, a condition 
‘which the people cannot'fulfit?’ ° Of what sydit: HeJ 
sides ts the right of. sufffageé, så long. ás by, publi 
ivoting, they temain subservient, to: the-landa.¢sdea 
iand capital, the-lords of the churehand of the state T 
And, even as regards the’sthall’aumber why possess 
the sufrage,;.of what- use is their-voteunder’.a. Jew 
that still gives to’ fifteen boraugbs,: gonsistidg iof 
'100,000 inhabitants, as .-many Teprescntatives as, ta 
severa} -important towns, containing amongst tem 
„a populatiow: of six millions? -’ Moredver,therebeet 
tions'are now, as they were béfore the Reform BAL 
‘the prey of influenge and wealth”. -oe t uzsa É 
Examining ‘: the part: of: England? in 4he 
! Order of Idéas, Ledin Rollin. concludes hjdex- 
‘amination as tollows:—  . esne f 
“ When.a taani is thas. governid Hy: 4é- 
tualities, and ‘according .¢o actualiteas;cvehe 
its‘faith is only a habit; a caloulatiou.of iite- 
rests, a-blind. tradition-~it: ean: vere eee 
‘in the general life: Tt is condenmedite fea 
old in the e of sarvičudè iAH HE the 
„rigid discipline, which presses heavily upon 
it, should ba removed; its spirit, wild dg Phat 


of the-freed slave, would at: firstionly:compast 
hend and follow the’ ‘liberty- of ‘feveige+a 


vo TIONS CRNS 
and crafty corruption of the: aristoernoy, H 
(fo. be. continued? 
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Poetry for the People. 


A CALL TO THE PEOPLE. 


Psorur.of England! rouse ye from this dreaming— 

` Sinew your souls for Freedom's glorious leap! 

Lbok to the Future! lo! our dayspring’s gleaming, 
„And a pulse stirs that never more shall sleep 

In the world's heart. Men’s eycs like stars are throbbing ! 
The traitor-kings turn pale in Pleasure’s bower! 

And at the sound that eomes like thunder sobbing, 
-The leaves from Royalty’s tree fall hour hy hour,— 
Earthquakes leap in our temples, erumbling throne 

„and power! 


Vampires have lapped the human heart's best blood ; 
Kings robbed, and Priests have eursed us in God’s name! 
Out in the midnight of the Past we've stood, 
While fiends of darkness plied their hellish game ; 
We have been worshipping a gilded crown, 
Which drew Heaven's lightning-laughter on our head! 
Chains fell on us as we were bending down: 
We deemed our gods divine, but lo! instead 
They are but painted clay !—with morn the charm hath 
fled! 


Call ye this ‘‘ Merrie England 2?’ this the place— 
` The cradle of great souis self-deified— 
Where smiles onee revelled in the Peasant’s face, 
Ere hearts were masked by gold, lips steeped in pride ? 
Where Toil, with open brow, went on light-hearted ? 
Where twain in love, laf never thrust apart ? 
Then is the glory of our life departed— 
From us who sit and nurse this bleeding smart, 
And slink afraid to break the laws that break the heart ? 


Hushed be yon herald on the walls of Fame, 
Trumping this people as their country’s pride ! 
Weep rather with your souls on fire with shame : 
See ye not how the pallaced knaves deride— 
Us easily-flattered fools ?—how priestcraft stealthy 
Stabs at our freedom thro’ its veil of night, 
Plundering the poor to flush its eoffers wealthy ? 
Hear how the land groans in the grip of Might, 
Then quaff your cup of Wrongs, and laud a ‘* Briton’s 
Right” 


There’s not a spot in all this flowery land 

Where Tyranny’s scatheful footmark has not been : 
Oh! were it not for its all-blasting brand, 

Dear God! what a sweet heaven this might have been! 
Has it not hunted forth our spirits brave— 

Killed thered rose that crowned our vaunted daughter’s, 
Wedded our living thoughts to the dark grave, 

Filled happy homes with strife, the world with slaughters ? 

And turned our thoughts to blood,—to gall the heart's 

. sweet waters! 


Go forth when night is hushed, and Heaven is clothed 
With smiling stars that in God's presence roll: 
Feel the proud spirit leap to them betrothed, 
_As angel-wings were fanning in the soul : 
Feel the hot tears flood in the cyes up-turning, 
- The tide of goodness heave its brightest waves ;— 
Then is it not hard to slash the godward yearning 
With the mad thought that ye are still carth's slaves ? 
Oh! how long will ye make your heartsits living graves ? 


Is the love dead that nerved cur aneient sires, - 
Who, bleeding, wrung thcir rights froin tyrants olden $ 
God-spirits have been here for Freedom’s fires, 
From out their ashes to earth’s heart enfulden, 
The mighty dead lie slumbering around! 
Their names come as if Gud's soul shook the air ; 
Life leaps from where their dust makes holy-grouud : 
\ Their deeds spring forth in glory! live ail where ! 
“ And are we traitors to tc’ eternal trust we bear ? 


©; but to give ye, slaves! this heart of mine, 
! ?Twere sweet to kiss the scaffold-block to-morrow ! 
To proudly leap death’s darkness, to lct shine 
‘The Future's hope thro’ your soul-binding sorrow;! 
There is a chasm in the coming ycars 
Agape for Strife’s Niagara of blond! 
Or to be filled with our slow ceaseless tears, 
Ere it be bridged by bond of Brotherhood ! 
“We've yet to stand in fight, truc as the Spartan stood ! 


Immortal Liberty, I see thee stand 
*+Yake morn just stept from Heaven, fresh on a mountain i 
With rosy feet, and blessing-laden hand ; 
_ Thy brow star-crowned ! thy heart love’s living fountain! 
Q when wilt thou string on the People’s lyre 

-Joy’s broken chord ? and on the People’s brow 
Plage Empire’s erown ? light up thy bescon-tire 


| my stomaeh for two or three minutes. 


Witbin their hearts with an undying glow, 
Nor give us blood for milk, as men are drunk with now ? 


Qld poets tell us of a golden age 
‘Wher earth was sinless—gods the guests of men— 
Ere guilt had dimmed the heuart’s illumined page ; 
And Sinai-voiees say ‘twill come again! 
Oh ! happy age, when love reigus in each heart, 
“And time to live shall be tbe poor man’s lower ; 
When martyrs bleed no more, nor poets snart ; 
Mind be the only diadem of power! 
People! it ripens now! awake and sjrikethe hour! 


THE RED REPUBLICAN. 


Hearts high aud mighty gather in onr eause; 

Bless! bless, O God! aud erown their earncst labour ! 
Who dauntless goto win us equid laws, 

With brain-wrought armour, and with spirit-sabre, 
Bless! bless, O God! tbe proud Intelligence 

That, like a sun, dawns on the People’s forehead! 
Humanity springs from them like incense ! 

Tbe Future burcts upon them, boundless, starried! 

They wecp repenting tears that they solong havctarried! 

BANDIERA. 


LIFE IN LONDON. 
‘THESWORD AND SNAKE SWALLOWER. 


COoNCRRNING sword-swallowing, I had the subjoined 
narrative from a fat-faeed man, with what may be 
called a first-rate clown’s look, and of grave man- 
ners. He and Ramo Samce are, I understand, the 
only sword swallowers now living—and both are 
old men. Ramo Samee is the once famous Indian 
juggler :— 

“I have been connectel with the conjuring and 
tumbling professions, and every branch of them for 
46 years. IT lost my mother when a child, and my 
father was a carpenter, and allowed ine to go with 
the tumblers. F continued tumbling until my teet 
were knocked up. Six and twenty years ago I 
began to practice sword-swallowing against the | 
celebrated Ramo Samee, who was then getting £25 
and £30 a week. I first practise: with a cane, aud 
found it difficult to get the cane dowa. When 1 
first did it with a eane, T thonght I was a dead) 
man, There's an apertiwa in the chest which opens 
and shuts; and it keeps opening aud shutting, as I} 
understand it; but I know nothing about what they 
call anatomy, and never thought about such things. 
Well, if the cane or sword go down upon this aper- 
ture when its shut, it can go no further, and the 
pain is dreadful. If ita open, the weapon ean go 
through, the aperture closing on the weapon. The 
first time I put down the cune, I gat it back easily. 
but put my head on the table, and was very sick 
vomiting dreadfully. F tried again the same after- 
noon, however, three or four times after, and did it 
without pain, I did it two or three times more, 
and next day boldly trie:] it with a sword aud sne- 
ceeded. The sword was blunt, and was 36 inches 
long, an ineh wide, and perhaps the sixth of an inch 
thick. I felt frightened with the cane, but not with 
the sword. Before the sword was used, it was 
rubbed with a handkerchief and made warm by 
friction, I swallowed swords for 14 years. At one 
time I used to swallow three swords, a knife, and 
two forks, of course keeping the handles in my 
mouth, and having all the blades in my stomach 
together, I felt no pain. No doubt many of the 
audience felt far more pain at seeing it than T in 
doing it. I wore a Turkish dress both in the 
streets and in the theatres. I never saw ladies 
faint at my performance, Gentlemen often pulled | 
the swords and knives by thcir handles out of my 
mouth, to convince themselves it was real, and they ı 
found it real, thongh people to this day generally į 
believe its not. I've sometimes seen people shudder 
at my performance, but 1 generally had loud ap- 
planse. I uscd to hold my head with the sworils in | 
I’ve had a} 
guinea a day for sword swallowing, This guinea a 
day was only for a few days at fair times. I was | 
with old < salt-box’ Bown too, and swallowed 
swords and eonjured with him. 1 swallowed swords 
with him thirty times a day—more than one caeh | 
time, sometimes three or fonr. F hada third of the 
profits; Brown had two-thirds, We divided after 
all expenses were paid. My third might have been 
30s, a week, but it wouldn’t be half as much now 
if I could swallow swords still. If I could swallow 
a tea kettle now the people wouid hardly look at 
me, 

At last I injured my health so much that I was 
obliged to go to the doctor’s. I used to eat well, | 
and drink too. When 1 felt myself injured by, the 
swallowing I had lost my appetite, and the doctor 
advised me to take honey. J was three months on 
his hands, living on honey and liqnids, tea, beer, 
and sometimes a drop of grog, At three months’ 


| 


end he told me, if I swallowed swords, it would be 


my death; but for all that I was forced to swallow 
the swords to get a meal to swallow. I kept 
swallowing swords three or four years after this 
not feeling any great suffering. I then thought [ 
would swallow a live snake. Id never heard of 
any one, Indian or anybody, swallowing a live 
snake. It came into my head once by catching a 
grass snake in the fields in Norfolk. I said to my- 
self, as I held it by the neck, “ there seems no harm 
in this fellow, I'll try if I can swallow him.” I 
tried then and there, and I did swallow him. It 
felt cold and slimy as it went down. I didn’t feel 
afraid, for I kept tight hold of him by the tail; and 
no one has any business to be afraid of a grass 
snake. When I bronght the snake up again, in 
about three minutes, it seemed dead. After that I in- 
troduced snake swallowing into my publie perform- 
ances, and did so for about four years. I have 
taken 5s, and as low as ls. when I swallowed 
snakes in the strects of London. Icatched my own 
snakes a few miles from London, and killed very 
few through swallowing on ’cin. Six snakes, pro- 
perly fed on milk, lasted me a year. The snakes 
never injured me; and I shouldn’t have given it up, 
but the performance grew stale, and people wouldn't 
give me anything for it. I ere tried other things 
in the hopes of hettering myself. I have tried 
shoemaking, and fur five or six years, but conldn’t 
get a living at it. Very many like me remain in 
the street business, because they can’t get out of it; 
that’s the fact. Whilst I swallowed swords and 

snakes I played the fire-eater, I did it once or 
twice last week, I eat red-hot cinders from the 
grate, at least 1 put them in my mouth; really red- 

hot cinders. l have had melted lead in my mouth. 

I only use a bit of chalk. I chalk my palate, 

tongue, and fingers; it hardens the skin vf the 

tongue and palate, but that’s all. Yire-eating af- 

fects the taste for a time, or rather it prevents one 

tasting anything very particularly. I've eaten tire 

for 20 vears in the streets and in pmhlie places. It 

hasn't brought any money of late years. I wasn't 

afraid when I first tried it, and I first tried it by 

eating a lighted link—a small flambeau. I felt no 

inconvenience, ‘The chalk did everything that was 

right. You may stroke a red hot poker with 

chalked hands, and not be burnt. Perhaps I aver- 

age 12s. a week, and have a wire and six children, 

the ollest under cleven, to maintain out of that. 

Sometimes we're obliged to live upon nothing. 

There's one good thing coming from sword swalloy- 

ing that I ought to mention. I'm satisfied that 

lamo Samee and I gave the doetors their notions 

about a stomach-pump.” 


ININE TOUTE, 
Tut Porr.—When a true Poct is bom, a spirit be 
comes incarnate, which embraces the whole rude 
earth as with the soft arms of a glorifying atmos- 
phere. The inarticulate inoan of the down-trod- 
den he shall clothe in language, and so wing it 
with musie divine, that the dullest heart shall 
look up and feel itself knocking at heaven's 
gates. And when such a spirit comes forth its 
heavenly palace, where it bad been wrapped 
softly in the imperial purple of noble purposes 
and happy dreams, und tenicd by all the majes- 
tical spirits of the past, when it cones forth in 
obedience to the beckoninus of these, its be- 
nignant guardians, saving, “ Behold, my bretliren 
ave a hungered, and 1] will feed them; they are 
athist, and I will give them drink—nay plenty 
is for them, else iv is bexeury and starving.” Anil 
is Jered at nud flouted because it can speak only 
in the tongue of the leaven whenee it eame—- 
what bewildering bitterness-—vhat trembling—- 
whit tmettiluess movked inte desvair, become 
its portion! And yet froia its Harts flaws 2 
celestial ighor as from a wowuled sod, And who 
woullt change the sorrowful worls ol tho l 
for his glad ones ? 
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Letters of L'Ami du Peuple. 


III. 

“Ifit be gnilt— 
To preach what you are pleated to call strange notions; 
That all mankind as brethren must be cqual; 
That privileged orders of society 
Are evil and oppressive; that the right 
Of property is a juggle to deecive 
The poor whoin you oppress ;—I plead me gullty."°—Soururt. 


THE TRUCULENT “TIMES” AND 
THE RUFFIANLY ROYALISTS. 


“ Oi! for a tongue to curse”—the villanous 
Press of this country ; the prime obstacle to 
popular progress, the most formidable of tlicse 
hiellish powers—which like the monstrous 
creations of the ‘‘ Valley of the Shadow of 
Death’’—menace with destruction the daring 
and dauntless Reformer who, liké the hero of 
the inspired tinker’s dream, sets forward in 
soarch of that better land, that Elysinin of 
Freedom anil Happiness, which prophets have 
predicted, pocts announced, aud martyrs died 
for,—that glorious Future gnaranteed by the 
faith enunciated in tho inspired words of St. 
Simon :—‘‘ The Golden Age (placed in the 
Past by blind Tradition), is before us.” 

To denounce tho Press (a few, a very few, 
journals excepted) as the worst of the enemies 
arrayed against the political and social claims 
of the masses, is no abuse of words, no cxag- 
geration of langnage. It is the truth, tho 
naked truth, neither more nor less. It is true 
that ‘‘ the Fourth Estate,” is the most power- 
ful of all ‘‘ the estates of these realms ;” and 
not less truo it is—‘‘ and pity ’tis, ’tis truo’’— 
that this most influential institution ig tho 
most gigantic evil of this age. In the period 
of its youth the Press was tho great instru- 
ment ot progression. It laid bare the atroci- 
ties of aristocratical usurpation and unmasked 


tho frauds of sacerdotal craft. It did much 
towards dispelling tho mists of superstition, 
and onthroning Reason as the supremo arbi- 
ter in the mental conflicts of the human race, 
It humbled the arrogance of Priests, brought 
low the haughtiness of Aristocrats, and over- 
throw the thrones of Kings. No wonder that 
this new and terriblo power carried dismay 
into tho recesses of royal cabinets, and caused 
fear and quaking in tho, breasts of the mighty 
of the carth. No wonder that one of those 
mighty impostors (they* deemed themselves 
almighty !) observed :—*' We mnst - destroy 
this now thing, or it will destroy ds.” No 
wonder that in their hatred, inspired by fear, 
the kings and the princes and the great cap- 
tains of the brigand classes, ‘took counsel 
together, and resolved to extinguish, or at 
least fetter, cripple, and emasculate the press, 
by the persecution, torture, and assassina- 
tion of writers, printers, and publishers, 
But vain tho rack, the rope, tho duagcon, 
confiscation, and all the other means of ven- 
geance cinployed to choko the uttcrance of 
Free Thonght. As long as the Press was 
under the ban of tyrants it flourished in spite 
of them. As long, indced, as the middle- 
classes were under tho heel of the ‘* superior 
orders,’’ the Press remained faithful to its 
first mission :—tho advocacy of Truth and 
Freedom. 

But new times and new menarrived, Tho 
middlo-classes, aided by the IJ’roletarians, 
conquered the power to share tho supremacy 
of the State with those who were formerly 
their lords and masters. ¿More crafty than 
the men of forco,’ the nion of fraud had ro- 
course to corruption in: licn'of persecution ; 
and the Press, froin. being the pioneer of Pro- 
gress and the champion;iof Right i bedame the 
lacquey of Oppression and’ the relentless 
enemy of Eternal Justice, 


Reviowing tho conduct of the Press during 
tho last fow years, who will dare to deny that 
the most ‘influential journals’? have been 
arrayed against tho Peoples, in snpport of 
tho sanguinary tyrants of Europe? Pa- 
triots tho most virtuous, devoted, and humane, 
have been calumniated as corrupt, cowardly, 
and blood-thirsty ; whilo those incarnate de- 
vils, —kings and military brigands, have been 
lauded as angels of beneficence and saviours 
of society. Ivery act of heroism on tho part 
of the people has been deericd, every insur- 
rection againt tyrmmy has been denounced, 
every revolution, however, glorious, has been 
calumniated by that Press ~ 

“Who's treason—like a deadly blight— 
Comes o'er the triumphs of the brave, 
And blasts them in their honr of might.” 

While, on the other hand, every act of 
perfidy, cruelty, and reactionary crime has 
been excused, and even vindicated and 
applauded, by the scoundrelly crew of anony- 
mous assassins who, for the bread they eat, 
sch themselves body and soul to do the dirty 
work assigned them hy the ruling classes 
—that of prostituting the Press to the service 
of triumphant crine, dominating Privilege, 
and omnipotent Wealth, 

In this work of villany the truculent 
Times has been the foremost and the chief. 
In the basencss of its hate it has pursned 
the unfortunate and the proscribed ; and the 
exiles who have heen driven by tyrants from 
their own soil have been the chosen objects of 
the most unscrupulous calumny. 

Some few mouths ago n pamphlet was pub- 
lished in Paris by one Chenu, a rufian who 
having had some slight connexion with the 
Republicans, and having turned traitor, pre- 
tended to make certain revelations’ of the 
leaders of that party. Caussiditre, prefect of 
Police under the provisional government,: 
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but who has been for some time past an exile 
in this country, was specially singled out for 
the most revolting 
pamphlet wasa God-send to the villanous 
préss-gang of this eountry, and the Times, 
Post, Chrdgicle &c., published eopious 
extracts therefrom with the view of dis- 


eornmenits 
mes refused 


to publish. -AA ‘acti 

brought agait the imed and*Post, which 
is still pæpdiġė. The following letter from 
one of Chenu’s\ principal “witnesses,” 
originally publishéd in ‘the République. 
(Paris paper,) reveala the utter falsehood of 
Chenu’s libels, and the infamous means now 
being taken by the Times to buy up false 
witnesses, fellows who forthe ‘‘ blood-mouney’’ 
of Printing-house-square, will undertake to 
swear tothe truth of Chenw’s lies, and thereby 
enable the 7imes to baffle Caussidiére in his 
pursuit of justice. 


Lo the Editor of the “ REPUBLIQUE.” 


Crrizx,—In the interest of justice and truth I ; 


beg you will insert the following letter :— 

Last Monday, at three oelock ’in the afternoon, 
in accordance wifi the invitation I had reecived, 
I went to the Rua dela Paix, to the house of an 
English barrister, to give him some information 
relative: to the citizen Caussidiére, respeeting a 
trial for defamation, which the ex-Prefect of Police 
has entered against the Times journal at London, 
for: the re-publication of several passages of the 
libel— The Conspirators, 

_ Tt, was algo required that I should: go to London 
- ä8 a paid’ witness, 

' T here'irfsert the'precise words that were said to 
me‘ on the subject. 
- THe Taw will pay the expenses of your journey 
and- ef your stay in London, but as we know tbat 
several witnesses care little to go to London for 
the simple pleasure of making the journey, and 
deposing against Caussidiére, a. confdential man 
will place in the hands of each witness a sum of 500 
francs (£20), either on his entering. the railway 
carriage’in-Paris, or stepping on board tbe steamer 
at Boulogne, The other 500 franes will pe paid 
after tle evidence is given. There is therefore a 
note for 1,000 franes to be earned; what do yon 
decide ? 

The English barrister, the agent of the Times 
journal, havirig hegged me, when I should next 
Visit’ him with my reply, to bring him a note atthe 
same time, as to all I had seen at the Prefecture 
of Police in March, April, and May, 1848, I took 
the determination to furnish him with this note 
through the medium of your journal. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

_ During tke daily visits made to the citizon Caus- 
sidére, I nevér ohérved’that any of the accusations 
brotight against him had the slightest foundation, 
and [I affirm-that all the odious imputations con- 
tained in the lihel, The Conspirators, are nothing 
büt the most: infamous caluinnies, published for 
the-purpose of injuring the reputation of the cx- 
préfect: of police and otlier citizens. 

E was-never charged by the citizen Pornin, whom 
Fdid not know, and whom I have never seen, with 
sending three hundred vesuviennes to the pretended 
ball at the Tuilerics, as Chenu falsely asserts. 
„In my quality of an outrageous Royalist, and 
misled hy perfidious suggestions, I have calum- 
niated.the citizen Canssidiere.: when in giving an 
account of the trial of my Grecian fire, exhibited 
in one of tho courts of the Prefecture of Police, J 
attributed to him the intention of burning Paris. 
I equally calumniated the citizen Ledru Rollin, and 
although thesetwo men had shown towards me marks 


calumniegs. Chenu’s |- 
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of interest, the remembrance of which I ought 
wever to have lost. > 

But- henceforth, I will not be the blind instru- 
ment of a base and perfidious party, and I will not, 
again perjure myself hy declaring, to serve abo- 
minable projects, that Caussidiere is a debauchée, 
dreaming of nothing but fire and pillage. No, E 
am not the witness you seek! I scorn te money 
you offer, as I scorn hiin who made mø sign the libel 
against Caussidiere and Ledru-Roki. This libel, 
which has been foddfor the credulity of the provinces, 
Ì #ave thrown intd the Åre, Sweating, to escdpe for 
evér from yout indessant’provocations, to make, dn 
the face of all; a-ebnfcssion of thy faults and of dy 
errors. 

I therefore solemnly declare that I abjuro the 


odious part that has been imposed upon me: to 


sérve, as it said; the party of order. It was not 
thus I had hoped tó serve the Royalists cause, for 
which I braved the bullets and risked my life at the 
Hotel de Ville, on tho 15th of May. I can under- 
stand an open-handed struggle, but slander and 
calumny I despise, and onoe more exclaim: ‘‘ No, 
I am not your witness!” 

Already twenty-two witnesscs are enrolled and 
have pledved their consciences, but I hope my con- 
duct will find imitators, aad that the example I 
now set will not be lost upon men whom want and 
penury have driven for a moment to the vilest 
speculation. 

I also hope hy the sincerity of my repentance to 
-merit the pardon of those I have so cruelly offended. 

Health and fraternity, 
BORME, jun., chemist. 


76 and 83, Faubourg du Temple. 


The above translation I take from Mr. 
Reynolds’s excellent NEWSPAPER of Saturday 
last. Following the above is a second and 
lengthier letter—too lenghty to r1e-produce 
entire in this publication. Its leading points 
I proceed to indicate. 

Borme makes confession of having been an 
agent of the Royalists, for the purpose of get- 
ting up plots to discredit, undermine, and 
overthrow, first the Republican chiefs, and 
then the Republic itself. So carly as the 
8th of March, 1848, the Royalists, having re- 
covered from the panic into which they had 
been thrown by the 24th of Febrnarvy, directed 
their agent to form a legion of women, to be 
called the Legion of Vesuviennes. ‘<I will 
pablish,” said the employer of Borme, ‘that 
the Vesuviennes of ’48 are the ‘‘ Tricoheuses” 
(or knitters) of 93. The country, alarmed 
at this remembrance, will Lelievo they see in 
perspective tue re-establishment of the guil- 
lotine, so unluckily abolished.’’ Fortunately 
the Provisional Government refused permis- 
sion to enrol this projected corps ; so that 
plot failed. Borme was next employed to 
organize an /talian Legion, the persons on- 
listed, little dreaming that they were to be 
sent to Rome to support the sacred cause of 
the Pope. On this being discovered, the 
scheme exploded. Borme was next instructed 
to organize an attempt at counter-revolution, 
to be commenced by on attack upon the Hotel 
de Ville, Borme it appears is the inventor, 
or professes to have invented, some combus- 
tive concoction which he denominates 
“the Grecian Fire’? and this “Grecian 
Fire’ was to have been employed in the 
onslaught upon the Republic. At the 
moment of action, the Royalist conspirators 
grew fainthearted, and, fearful of burning their 
own fingers, adjourned the execution of their 
treasonable desigus, Borme next took an 
active part in the manifestation of the 15th 


his followers, paid for the job, took a leading 
part in the invasion of tho Assembly, 
and were foremost in instigating the cxcited 
multitude tothe acts of folly committed on that 
day. Borme says:—‘‘I had come without 
arms, but the author of the note (his employer) 
& gave me a sword at the very moment that 
Hubert pronounced the dissolution of the 
National Assembly. In faec of the crowd sta- 
tioned on the bridge, iI- immediately waved 
my sword, and cred, ‘To the Hôtel de 
Ville #”” He goes on to state that he ob- 
served Louis Blane struggling against those 
who setght to force him to the Hôtel de 
Ville; many of whom were Borme’s own men, 
and he heard Lonis Blane say :—‘‘ I will not 
goto the Hôtel de Ville with you: F have 
tonde the sacrifiee of my life to democracy, 
but I will not expose yours. In what is now 
taking plaee, I see nothing; but a snare laid 
for the Mountain and the Hepublic.” Arrived 
himself at the Hôtel de Ville, Borme, who 
was masquerading in the character of an out- 
and-out patriot, was called upon to write the 
letters convoking the delegates of the people. 
“I eommeneed,” says he, ‘my labour by 
striking from the impressions the headings,— 
In the name of the French Republic, and: by re- 
placing them with these words: Jn the name 
of the Regency. This step was imperatively 
preseribed by the author of the note, who was 
to have eome with his friends; but, prudent 
as he was skilful, he eame not.” Borme was 
arrested ; and while detained in the Concier- 
gerie, received numerous letters intended to 
intimidate him from revealing the Royalist 
conspiracy. He was at the same time advised 
to ‘*plaee all to the account of Caussidiere.” 
“ Ife will be tried in a week,’’ said Borme’s 
employers, “and you can strike him without 
fear.’ Tu the event of the Royalist conspi- 
racy sueeccding, Borme was to be recom- 
pensed with the rank of colonel, and the post 
of governor of Versailles. In August (1848) 
while yet in the Coneiergerie, he made the 
aequaintance of Chenu, who confessed to him 
all his (Chenu’s) rascalities, and the number 
of democrats he had victimized. That mis- 
creant advised Borme to forge an information 
to the effeet that Caussidiere, having designed ° 
to burn Paris, had ordered ten thousand bot- 
tles of his “ Grecian fire’?! After eleven 
months’ detention, Borme was set at liberty, 
and found himself a ruined man, ‘ notwith- 
standing,” as he says, “‘ that I had been in 
continual correspondenee with ex-deputies, 
the ministers of Louis Philippe, whom I re- 
eeived daily at my house.” The conclusion 
of the letter must be given in full :— 


“From July 1649 to February, 1850, I kept my- 
self aloof; I was completely discouraged and over- 
whelined with disgust. One day J encountered 
Chenu in a hired cabriolet; he was going, he said 
to me, to the Ministry of War to searel for a docu- 
ment he reqnired in order to reply to Caussidiere ; 
he added that he laughed at his threats; that he 
was proscribed, and that in eonsequence he could 
defame hiin withont fear of any resnits. He spoke 
to me of his pamphlet, saying that the club of the 
Electoral Union (eunservatives, royalists, &c.) had 
advaneed the swn necessary for its publication. 

“Two days after this encounter, I received a 
visit from Chenu,—he said to me:—*‘ J am in eor- 
respohdence with the most influential persons in 
Paris, and I am in a position to put a good thing in 
your way. Sell me three hundred bottles ot your 
Grecian fire, they shall be buried in the Park of 
Versailles, they shall he discovered by chance, vi 


of May, which onded in the arrest of Barbes, | shall then declare that they were deposited . 


Blanqui, Raspail, and others. 


Borme and? in the» 
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and that they were intended for the burning of 
Paris.’ 1 asked him, who iustigated him iu all 
this? He replied to me: ‘ Be easy; it is the same 
person who mado me write my pamphlet; he is 
more powerful than all the ministers; it is the 
Président of the National Assembly, M. Dupin” 
Seeing my hesitation, he added: ‘For the rest, if 
you have no confidence in me, write a note against 
Caussidiere and Ledru-Rollin (this was his fixed 
idea), address it to the President of the Eleetoral 
Union, and tinish the affair yourself,’ 

“J partly yielded to these ‘insinuations; I con- 
sented to sign a pamphlet which had been compiled 
by an editor of a royalist journal, and I received a 
sum of money. But, devoured by remorse, I sent 
back the price of my shame, and I tore up the libel. 

-“ Atlength we arrive at the atfair of the suborning 
of the witnesses, directed by Chenu, who himself 
conducted me to the English barrister (Mr. Dick- 
san, 10, Rue de la Paix), But in spite of all temp- 
tation, I persisted in my good resolutions, and I 
publish my present letter.” 

I have considered it an imperative duty to 
ple the above revelatiows on record in the 
Rep’ Rercpnicax. They serve to show the 
inexhaustible scoundrelism of the truculent 
Times: ` ‘They serve also to unveil the innate 
baseness and irreclaimable villany of the ruf- 
fianly Rayalists—miscreants, with whom it is 
impossiblé to live on terms of amity ; tyrants 
when in the ascendant. zud conspirators when 
in the-dust, they are the eternal enemies of 
humanity, and as such should be dealt with. 
In-the‘hour of their next triumph, may the 
people remember the lesson bitter experience 
niust‘have taught them, that those who will 
nexther governi justly, yor submit to the rule 
of- justice, are outlaws to the human race, and 
“should be pursued, not as ordinary crimi- 
nals, ‘hut.as assassins and brigand rebels.” 

VAMI DU PEUPLE. 


POETRY TỌ BE LIVED. 
‘A THING of boanty is a joy for ever,” sang the 


speet poet John Keats, and -poetry is a thing of 
The world is full of 
poatry-—tha poetry that perer-dies, written by the 


beauty, and.a joy for ever. 


finger of she .everlasting on the mountains and 
clouds, the -woods andthe ripe waving corn, the 
faces ofihrave.men.and.heautiful women; and the 
world is. as fuli of this poetry. now as it was in the 
o}d.time of love. The sun shines as gloriously in 
heayen to-day as it did a thousand years ago; the 
birds sing .as aweetly on the.blossomed boughs at 
this hour as they sang iv fabled Eden, when the 
young world unfolded to life and loveliness in the 
budding Creatian’s morning mirth; and the flowers, 
the dear innocent flowers that we love-so muoh, 
brimful of God's own poetry-for tho human heart ; 
the-Aowers that smilo up ‘in our faces as though 
thay knew we ought to have happy hearts and 
cheerful countenances,—the glorious flowers that 
atart up at the xaice of Spring wherever we tread ; 


many, aud wonderful, as though the awakened: 


earth ibad qpened a million gamesome starry eyes, 


and mareb, over the.mcadows and the hills, the! 
green roadside, and the Jave groves, waving to 


every wind.of leayen their banner of conquering 
beauty, they bloom as beautiful on the earth's 
groen bogo vow, a3 when the world’s grey fathers 
offered up sacrifice pn the verdant sod! Poetry 
lives everywhere, in the budding, bright, melodi- 
ous hour of the balmy morning; in the starry 


tenderness of nridnight:; in the glorlous greenery’ 


ofthe grand old woods, musical with myriads of 


merry singers, thet sali us forth with the voice often’ 


thousand welcomes; jn the sublime old mountain 


peak thatlifts ite:hoary front up against the sky, and: 


through the eternal ages worships in the religion 
of silence. Jt lives in the maguificient ocena, and 
the little Jaughing streamlet, the thuuder.of the 
tempest, and the song of the-bird,sall of these are 


died in defence of his principles ! 
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full of poetry, the poetry that never dies, the thing 
of beauty anc the joy forever! And the highest 
poetry that we can embody in our works and lives 
is akin to this,—the poetry of tho eternal; tho 
highest poetry is above the schisms of sect and the 
pinnacle of party zeal; we ascend by its influence 
up the mount of Transfiguration, the splendour of 
God is upon us, and we feel it is good to be there! 
The commonest nature has some divine touch of 
poetry in it—crushed and degraded as we are, worn 
down by suffering and sorrow, blighted -by the dry- 
rot of slavery, and the branding stamp of tyranny, 
there are times when we walk on the angel-side of 
life, and feel that our lives do not all turn in dark- 
ness—and the generous aspiration will be stirring 
at the heart, the swect tears will be starting to the 
eyes, and we know wo might have been something 
better, and lived a nobler life, if the world had 
done justice by’us. Those tears are as a telescope to 
the soul, through which it eatehes big glimpses of 
the infinite : and those aspirations realize unto us 
the highest kind of poctry—the poetry to be lived. 
All honour to the noble hearts who have given out 
their lives in proud and glorious poetry, and with 
their trumpet-strains of fregdom, ehan:pioned the 
peoples till the walls of Tyranny have fallen 
fiat like the walls of Jericho before tho Israelites 
of old.—God’s blessing, and the blessing of our 
humanity, on tho brave spirits who have sought 
to trim the divine lamp of poctry in the 
poor man’s heart and home—to add a blessed 
beauty to his daily life, who, with a seraphic 
purpose of good, have permeated the poor 
man’s cottage with divine influences, stolen, like 
the waters of life into the desert nooks of the world, 
aud made the arid waste fruita! But it was in 
the absence of the reality that the pocts have 
sought to win us with their ideal fancies; the ac- 
tual world was cold aud desolate, and they have 
kept Eden alive, fresh, and grecn, in their hearts, 
aud from thence created a world of glorious imagi- 
nation to live in. But the delight they give, is but 
as bringing a green sod of earth to the poor caged 
sky-lark, in its smoky city prison—outside still 
Hes the boundless land of loveliness, the tender 
green fields, the summer-blue heaven, the waving 
woods with their tides of green-leaf seas rippling 
up the wind! the streams in the leafy dells prattling 
of their whereabouts with sweet and endless laugh- 
ter, the songs of birds, and all the glad and glorious 
world—tLriglit and beautiful, as though there were 
neither a grave or sorrow in it! And all this is 
meant for us, with its beauty and its plenty, its 
freedom and its happiness, else is the poet's song a 
lure of the syren, and the boundless good with 
which his heart gushes, mere beggary and utter 
starvation, There is more poetry to be lived than 
to be written! There is no poetry like to that of a 
noble life, wrought out amidst suffering and 
martyrdom; there is no poetry like to that of play- 
ing a proud part in the byeways and the nooks of 
the world—and, after all, the unknown heroism, 
the unchronicled greatness, and the uuwritten poetry 
of-the world, are its most glorious graces—there is 
no poetry like that of living a noble life, and there 
be many of God’s own lion-hearted heroes who 
have. live, and others who are now living, in-the 
foodless garret and the fircless cellar, with a moral 
glory gilding their martyr lives, which would eclipse 
any amount of written poetry. Take the life of 
Christ, which in itself is ee poem ; it is written 
of him that “he. went about doing good. And 
when he had preached his glorious equality and 
brotherhood, he bade defiance to all tyrants, and 
He dared to live 
his poetry—it was welded in the iron of his life ! 
And it is not written poetry that speaks to us from 


the thoru-crowned martyr of Calvary—it is the 


poetry of noble, actions and doathless deeds! It is 
hot written poetry that speaks to us from the gal- 
lant jand of the Magyar, when immortal Kossuth, 
like one of, the old Hebrew bards, filled with, 


divinest inspiration, roused the hero-hearted Hun- 
garians to battle for their fatherland, and roll back 
‘the tide of war from its’ shores with a eyash that | 
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shattered the Austrian empire to its rotten coré ; 
or when the brothers, Sandiera, Mazzini, and other 
patriot souls, threw themselves juto,the gap to stay 
their country's destruction—tL2 one’ to fall-by the 
bloody weaporis of their enemies, and to be consé- 
erated evermore in the hearts of all the sons of pro- 
gress—the other to live on, and rise from the wa- 
ters of sorrow aud the tides of affliction, like the 
lands of Egypt frorn thé overflowing of the Nile, 
more flourishing and fruitful—for Mazzini is like 
Massena on the field of combat, who was never so 
much himself as when the battle went sorest against 
him—when he arose'iu all the pride and strength 
of conquest, put on the robes of triumph, and went 
forth victorious! That was the poetry of noble ac- 
tigns and deathless deeds. Witness also thé life of 
the poet Milton; grandly magnificent as is the 
poetry of “ Paradise Lost,”—there was a nobler, a 
fruer poetry, in the life of the stern old republican. 
Of all the poets upon record, the life of Milton was 
the proudest, the completest, the manfullest. The 
life of Shakspere was a choquered youth, a green 
old age. Coleridge’s was dreaming and weird-like, 
Byron’s was the storm, the grandeur, and the gloom 
of the tempest, his poetry was like fruit on thé side of 
Etna! Shelley’s was like a drama, wherein Christ, 
Rousseau, and Ophelia ‘should play theis parts! and 
Keats—dear Keats !—his life waz like the song of the 
nightingale, heard in the rich, still summer night, 
pouring her sdul out on the balmy air, in passionate 
cadences, singing you into tears, as though the old 
fable were true that she sang with the thorn in her 
bleeding bosom, But Milton’s life was a colossal 
epic, ponderous but complete in all its parts; in his 
youth be was a model of beauty and purity, in his 
manhood a stern and valiant warrior in the Repub- 
lican camp—the ‘compatriot and coadjutor of 
Cromwell and Hampden, and the other mighty men 
of the Commonwealth: and then,-in his old age, 
wheu he had battled and wrestled for the cause of 
liberty—tili he was blind—when the Martyrs were 
sleeping in their bloody graves, when the second 
Charles had made the court of England once more 
a beastly brothel—when his compeers, Ireton and 
Bradshaw, were dragged from their tombs, and 
hung up to rot on the gibbet—still we find. the im- 
mortal old man, battling on in the good old cause, 
“ bating no jot of heart or hope,” true as ever to his 
principles—firm ag ever in the Republican cause, 
and bidding defiance to despot, death, and devil! 

Brother Working-men, Iet us endeavour to live 
this poetry in our lives! I know how th: unto- 
ward circumstances will hem round, and, like hounds 
of hell, bay at the aspirigg soul; but still struggle 
on. It may be ye are born where light never 
comes, and where birth is the very sepulchre of the 
soul—still hold on, for the day is breaking, and a 
light is coming whereby the poor man may read 
the many beautiful meanings that are so rudely in- 
scribed on the chamber-walls of his life! Never 
give up; there are lions in the way to the gate 
which is called “Beautiful,” but, if you will but 
dare to go closer, you shall see they are chained; 
only dare to look a lie in the face, and you have 
already half conquered! 


“Never give up ! ’tis the seorat of glory, 
Nothing more wise can philosophy preach ; 
Think of the men who are famous in story, 
Never give up! is the lesson they teach. 
“ Tow hare they compassed immortal achievements? 
How have they moulded the world to their will ? 
*Tis that thro’ dangers, and woes, and ‘bereavements, 
Never give up! was their principle still.” 
They have borne the cross of suffering—they have 
endured and conquered, and éven as they have 
done, so may we— 
“ Lives.of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
Footprints which perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life’s solemn main, . 
Some forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Secing, shall take heart again,” 
Let us live noble lives, and they shall be as foot- 
prints in the sands of time to those who follow 
after us. It is.of little use that we proclaim’ qur- 
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selyás to be Democrats nnless we live our principles 
in our lives, which should be living epistles of our 
truthfulness to all men, The man who is a slave 
to his own. vices, hia own passions, would be a slave 
still, even through all the. Political and Social 
tyranny which we war with, were abolished tò- 
morrow.; and a man who is a tyrant in his own 
household would be a tyrant in a Cabinet ora 
Crown. Slaves are progenitors of Tyrants, and 
tyrants the poison-spgwn of slaves. Slaves are 
tyrants in the grub, and tyrants are only slaves 
mounting on the wings of power, Believe, me bro- 
thers, these divine ideas of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity, will need another birth-place than the 
barricade, another baptism than that of blood, they 
demand a birtl and baptism in the souls of pure 
and earnest men. They who cherish our princi- 
ples should keep them as unsullied as their heart’s 
first love, and in all circumstances kcep some cor- 
ner of the heart as a temple of the beautiful for 
them to dwelt in. The exponents of Democracy 
cannot render their lives too God-like. Think of 
the glorious aspiration bodied forth in Longfellow’s 
noble poem ‘‘ Excelsior.’ Excelsior, up higher— 
higher, evermore higher; thatsame Excelsior has 
been the very life-pulse beating in the hearts of 
all who have endeavoured to write their names 
in starry glory, side by side the suns of immor- 
tality. The old*mau warns him that the path is 
dangerous—he can sce the light of happy homes 
welcoming him in; the lovely maiden bids him 
stay and rest his weary head on the soft pillow of 
her budding bosom; but stern in the work he has 
to perform, filled with the might of his proud mis- 
sion, he answers warning, welcome, and lure, with 
the clarion-cry of `‘ Excelsior.” And ‘‘ Excelsior”? 
up higher, still higher, even though those we love 
should bid us stay ; though friends should fail and 
the night gather darkly around ; though the scaf- 
fold frown, ‘the axe gleam, and the grave gape, 
still let us lift the shout ‘‘Excelsior.’’ Let us 
bear the banner of our cause heavenward, and let 
the winds and the glorious sunshine of heaven play 
upon it so that all the world may read what is writ- 
tén thereon, and not trail it in the mire and dust 
at our feet. And even though we may never 
reach the political and social Canaan for which we 
are suffering and strnggling ; even though we may 
never réach the mount Pisgah of the Future and 
look on the land of promise; nevertheless, let ns 
do something to render the journey easier to those, 
who follow after; let uz plant our footsteps firmly 
up the ‘mountain ascent of our up-hill battle—so 
that others who follow in ofr track shall see where 
our foot-print have beaten out the rugged road, 
and with tears of joy, bless those who have gone 
before ; and if, when we have toiled and struggled, 
we shal still fall by the wayside and perish—if 
when we come to the last dark hour of the soul’s 
dumb agony that leap in the dark, Death—and 
there should be nothing beyond, if it be merely a 
Jong ‘and weleome sleep which we have been re- 
hearsing every night for years, and uothing more, 
why then, conscious of the integrity of our own 
being—that we have ever combatted for the Right 
and warred with Wrong—endcavouring to leave a 
better and happier world for our having lived in it 
—we shall lic down. like a tired ehild to'rest, and 
welcome annihilation as a very joy. On the other 
hand, if there be a conscious Future, if the Spirit 
should burst the cold clutch of death and the cere- 
ments of the grave—crack into glorious wings of 
splendour, and soar, and soar:for evermore into the 
boundless realm of béing—if we should meet with 
the mighty men of old, with whose Spirits we have 
held sweet converse here, the prophets, apostles, 
and martyrs who once on earth struggled hard as 
we do now, with sufferings, tribulations, and tear- 
—if we should meet with the gods amoug immor- 
tals, Socrates, ‘‘ the sans-culotte Christ,” Shakss 
peare, Shelley, Rienzi, 


“ See Milton’s eycs no longer dim, 
See seraphs walk with slander’d Pym,” 


why then we,may rest assured that eyen as we 


have sown on earth, so shall we reap in the fields 
of destiny. I say it is of no use for the aham, the 
slave, the sensualist, and the coward, to proclaim 
themselves to be Democrats. Red Republicans, 
the hour is coming that will put them to the proof, 
and it will need a faith that will never tire—a 
courage that will blench not! 
BANDIERA. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


RI All communications to be pre-paid. 


Letters for the Editor to be addressed to ‘‘ George Julian 
Harney, 113, Flcet-street, London,” 

Orders for the Rep REPUBLICAN, from booksellers, news- 
agents, &c., to be addressed to ‘‘S. Y. Collins, 113, 
Fleet-strcet.” 


Books for Review to be addressed to the Editor as above. 


SUDSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR THE RED REPUBLICAN.— 
Juue 28th: John Sideway, 2s. 6d.; Andrew Fagin Bain, 
5s, 0d.; C. Stevenson, 6d.; James Taylor, Glasgow, 4s. 6d, 

“Tie NONCONFORMIST.”—This organ of the Cromwel- 
lians gives the following :—‘“ Julian Harney, the Chartist 
writer, is bringing out a new weekly publication, beariny 
the questiouable title, The fied Ltepublican.”’ How ‘ques- 
tionable,” good Noncon ? “rhe most unquestionable title 
ever adopted by party, or by paper, gs unquestionably 
that of “Rup REPUBLICAN. Voaconforniist may iean 
this, or that, ov ‘tother thing, or nothing ut all, save a 
barren, negative. But about our title there can be no 
mistake, ‘ihe red banner admits of no question. 

“A Rep."—You.are right. Bakunin, the Russian 
patriot, is one of the most heroic and truly noble of the 
martyr-spirits of thisage Even his encmies testify to his 
disinterested hcroism, when they charge him with having 
been ‘‘ onc of the most active of the revolutionary leaders 
iu all the movements of 1818.” He was in Paris soon after 
the days of February, where the Editor of this publication 
met him, at the office of the Reforme. Subsequently, 
Bakunin took part in the insurrection of Vienna. After 
many hair-breadth escapes he appeared at Dresden, in 
May, 1849, and in the insurrection which took place in 
that city, he by his superior cnergy obtained the chicf 
post in the Committce of Public Safety. The perjured 
scoundrel, kuowu by “the style aud title” of King of 
Saxony, tied to a fortress, having first sent to his worthy 
Comrogue—whose naime is synonymous with falsehood 
and hypocrisy — Frederick William of Prussia, for the 
loan of some thousands of hired assassins to help his own 
myrmidons in siaughtcring the Dresden democrats, The 
Prussian butchers arrived, and by their help the cowardly 
crowncd murderer won a dear-bought victory over the 
glorious, though unfortunate insurgents, Bakunin was 
taken prisoner, tried by court-martial, and sentenced to 
death—a sentence, however, which the Saxon government 
shrank from carrying into effect. tcr keeping him in 
prison upwards of a ycar, the wretched tyrant of Saxony 
has handed the Russian patriot over to Austria. By the 
Austrian government he may be tried for his participation 
in the Austrian revolts, or he may be by that power again 
delivered up to Russia, for as a Russian subject he is hable 
to a severe punishment for evading thé military con- 
scription, to escape which he fled to Germany. He is 
proseribed by France and Prussia, is liable to sentence of 
death in Austria and Baden, is actually under that sen- 
tence iu Saxony, and if giveu up to Russia will be sent to 
Siberia. here, it is to be feared, he will encounter the 
doom of the martyr, Konarski—death by torture, Accursed 
be the political impotence which leaves for such men ouly 
unheeded prayers and unavailing tears ! 

t Tue Pauschlbip— REVIEW oF THE UNivexsan RE- 
PUBLIC.’ —We are informed that a uew periodical work 
is about to appear in Paris, under the above title ; to be 
edited by Ledru Rollin, Joseph Mazzini, und other emi- 
neut Prench, Italian, Germanu, and Polish patriots, Our 
readers may expect to be made acquainted with the con- 
tents of this work us soon as published. 

“Par Democratic Rerucees.”’—Our promised article 
is unavoidably posponed, In the meantime, we may ex- 
press the hope that the Committee, formed fur the purpose 
of obtaining assistance for the inost destitute of the refu- 
gees, will mect with public suppert. We expect to be im 
a positiou to say more on theis subject in our next 
uwuber. i 

W. B.—Rochester.—We have reccived your kiud letter, 
the poetry, &e. The subscription will be acknowledred 
in our next week’s list. 5 

C. F. Nicnorts.— We agree with you as to the misuse of 
the term ‘ Red,” ju the article you allude to. 

“A Youne Procerawan” writes :—‘‘ If possible a 
Destitute Aid Fund should be established, for the purpose 
ef plaving the * Reqd” in the hands of every turlorn, 
crushed aud destitute brother, who may be placed lowest 
ofthe low iu the sliding scale of the present Hell upon 
Earth System of Society. I regret to state it is not in my 


power to aid you tinaucially, therefore it must, for the 
present, be all lip sympathy from me; but nevertlicless 
1 of course mn u subseriber to the ‘Rup,’ which I hope 
will obtain efficient aid and support in its advocacy of the 
Rights of the oppressed Working Classes.” 

Mace nann n this correspondent, we huve to 
State thati'we do not know of any English versi 3 
| «talian Marseillaize,” ee 


NOTICE, 


The continuation of the Review of Ledru 
Rollin’s work on “ The Decline of England,” 
is in type and will appear in our next num- 
ber. Press of matter compels the postpone- 
ment of several other articles. 
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“Ler Europe learn that you will no longer suffer. that 
there be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor.’’—-St. 
Just. 


‘(Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yield one another mntuzl aid, according .to 
their ability, like citizens of the same state.’’— Robespiarre. 


“The Golden Age, placed in the Past by blind Tradition, 


is before us.”—St. Simon, 


“RED REPUBLICAN” AND 
THE “LEADER.” 

ALTHOUGH we have not taken any steps to 
eourt the notice of our contemporaries, we 
find that already the RED REPUBLICAN jg 
beginning to attract their attention. Glancing 
over last Saturday’s impression of ‘* The 
Leader” —a journal in which we usually find 
much to interest us, though exceedingly little 
we can agree with—our eyes rested on the 
following paragraph. The writer (jn the 
Leader), under the head of ‘* Literature,” is 
speaking of the state of the Press in other 
eountries, and remarks that on the conti- 
nent :— l 

“The reaetion is all in favour of absoluti 
and suppression of free thought. In France 
they are insolently rehabilitating the Inquisi- 
tion; in Germany as in France they are ‘supprea-- 
sing all the journals whieh criticise their acts, 
To read the prosecutions directed against the 
press, to see upon what grounds journals: abe 
seized, editors imprisoned and fined, : while: it 
rouses the deepest indignation in - our: minds: 
accompanied by thé hope that such" insolent 
tyranny will speedily meet its terriblé retribu- 
tion, rouses at the same time a feeling of hope: 
ful pride that we in England are beyond such’ 
shameless exercise of power. England: `; Ades 
not find that free discussion shakes her power: 
We have ‘differences’ enough, yet we do net 
dread them. Doubtless there are -many who 
would willingly prevent the publieation“of ald 
anti-Church and anti-State opinions, but we bave 
gained practical liberty. eflough to see ‘that the 
best eure for the evils of error is refutation, ‘not 
suppression. A paper so violent and audacious 
as JULIAN. HARNEY'S, ‘Red Republican, could 
only exist in England, and, threatening as its can- 
tents are, there is greater safety in allowing "thé 
Jree utterance of its WRATHFOL KARNESTNESS. than 
there would be in suppressing it.” 

Let the enemies of the Rep RAPUBLIOAN 
refute its ‘‘ contents” if they can. : We''ex. 
pect that the government will be sufficiently 
wise not to attempt to silence us by suppres 
sion, Any attempt of the kind would infalli. 
ply result in adding to our present influence 
We do not say this boastfully or defyingly. 
We do not imitate the glorious, though dee: 
tunate patriot, MITCHEL, in telling England’s 
rulers that we will put them down, or the 
shall put us down; and, we do not do 80 i 
cause we feel the full force of the lesson read 
to MircuEn, we feel that we have not at this 
moinent a power at our back strone enough 
to enable us to act up to any T nra 
We shall bark when ready to bite, not before, 


Our mission is to popularize the principles of 
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Red Republicanism, to uifurl a banner, an- 


nounce a faith, and clear the way for those 
Iaore powerful who will follow. In taking 
this course we are not conscious of “‘ violence” 
or ‘‘ audacity ;” unless, in the estimation of 
the Leader, violence and audacity consist in 
openly avowing our principles,—proclaiming 
that which we deem the truth, and calling 
things by their right names—a spade, a 
‘ spade ;? and a brigand, a “' brigand.” 
We admit the charge of being earnestly 
wrathful, and wrathfully in earnest. We are 
so because we know the present state of so- 
ciety to be an “ organized hypocrisy,” the 
government ‘‘ a inockery’’ of justice, and the 
Jaw ‘‘ a delusion and a snare.’ In “¢ wrath- 
ful earnestness” we have come forth to battle 
for the long suffering Helots of our country, 
and of all nations; to pioneer the way, and 
make straight the path for the march of 
Labour’s children to the recovery of their na- 
tural heritage. Certain correspondents of the 
Leader are amusiug themselves by arguing 
that the suffrage is not a natural right, and 
that to invest the working classes with the 
franchise would be to give to them the domi- 
nation over other classes. The ‘* natural 
right” question we may discuss some other 
‘time; but as regards the working men 
swamping other classes, the answer is easy :— 
other classes have no right even to exist. To 
prepare the way for the absolute supremacy 
of the working classes (under which designa- 
tion we include all real workers), preparatory 
to the abolition of the system of classes, is 
the mission of the Rep REPUBLICAN. 

Not lightly have we undertaken this mis-. 
sion. We have estimated the cost, and are 
‘prepared for the consequences. Andalthough 
{to quote Tennyson)— 

We are not now that strength which in oid days 

Moved Earth and Heaven, that which we are, we are 

One equal temper of heroic hearts 


Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


THE EXPERIMENT OF AMPRICAX REPUBLICANISM. —‘ They 
that engaged in this revolution were-not afraid of new 
experiments, if founded on the immutable prineiple of 
right, and approved by the sober convictions of reason. 
There were not wanting then, indeed, as there are not 
wanting now, pale counsellors to fear, who would have 
withheld them from the course they were pursuing, be- 
cause it tended in a direction hitherto untrod. But they 
werc not to be deterred by the shadowy doubts and timid 
suggestions of craven spirits, content to be lashcd for ever 
round the same circle of miserable expedients, perpetually 
trying anew the exploded shifts which"had always proved 
lamentably inadequate before. To such men, the very 
name of experiment is a sound of horror. It is a spell 
which conjures nn gorgons, nydras, and chimeras dire. 
They seem not to know that all that is valnable in hfe— 
that the acquisitions of learning, the discoveries of science, 
‘and the refinements of art are the result of experiment. 
Jt was experiment that bestowed on Cadmus those keys 
of knowledge with which we unlock the treasuro houses of 
immortal mind. It was experiment that taught Bacon 
the futility of the Grecian philosophy, and led him to that 
heaven-scaling method of investigation and analysis, on 
‘which science has safely clinbed to the proud eminence 
where now she sits, dispensing her blessings on mankind. 
Jt was experiment that lifted Newton above the clouds 
and darkness of this visible diurnal sphere, enabling him 
to explore the sublime ineehanism of the stars, and weigh 
the planets in their eternal rounds. It was experiment 
that nerved the hand of Franklin to snateh the thunder 
from the armoury of heaven. It was experiment that 
gave this hemisphere to ‘the world. It was EXPERIMENT 
that gave this continont FREEDOM !”—From “ a Fourth 
-of July Oration,” by E. Forrest. 


Co-operative associations appear to be consider- 
ably on the increase, through the exertions chiefly 
of Horace Greely, the celebrated editor of the 
New York Tribune. Printers, typefounders, and 
iron-workers, secem foremost in the movement, 


The day in cata you shall be united, even as 
one map, that, shall be the day of your deliver- 
ance, 


Republic and Royalty in Etaly, 
BY JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
(Continned from our last.) 
NATIONAL TENDENCIES, 


Every day the Italian movement took more of 
the national character which constitutes its inner- 
most nature. The ery of Viva l Italia resounded 
from the depth of Sicily, was heard muttering in 
every manifestation of local discontent, and finish- 
ed, liko the delenda Carthago of Cato, every 
political discourse. Elsewhere the populations, 
weary of misery and inequality, wero agitated hy 
dreams of a new order of things, social or political: 
in Italy, for the very glory and in the puissant 
hope of the great things of the future, they rose 
ìu insurreetion, or aspired to rise, for an idea. 
They sought their country; they looked toward 
the Alps. Liberty, tho end for other nations, 
was for us the means. 

It is not that Italians, as some have thought, 
or mado pretence of thinking, were careless of 
their right or imbued with monarchieal preju- 
dices. Except in somo corners of Naples and 
Turin, I do not believe that there exists a people 
more democratie, and consequently more republi- 
ean, from its traditions, in the conseience of its 
civil equality, through the faults of its princes, 
and by the instinct of its future mission, than 
ours, But they had too elevated a sentiment of 
their dignity not to know that Italy, once be- 
como a nation, would he free; and they would 
have saerificed their liberty for some time to 
whomsoever (whether pope or prince, or worse). 
should have desired to guide them and to make of 
them a nation. The obstacle—not the most real, 
hut the most apparent—to the fraternisation of 
all those who people this sacred land of Italy, was 
Austria, Before all then they invoked the war 
against Austria; and the little liherty they had 
succeeded in tearing from thcir masters served 
almost exclusively to render this cry more strong, 
more unanimous, and more solemn. 

Already, in April, 1846, the petition addressed 
to the pontifical legates assefhhled at Forli con- 
cluded, after a statement of the grievances of the 
provinces, with the declaration that questions of 
local mal-administration were but secondary ques- 
tions to the men of the Romagna: that the 
Italian question was the principal, and that the 
heaviest sin of the papal court was that of being 
the vassal of Austria. 

At Aneona, in August, 1846, the news of the 
pontifical amnesty assembled a crowd under the 
windows of the Austrian agent, and their joy 
hroke forth naturally in the ery—Let us drive out 
the foreigners ! 

At Genoa, when in November, 1847, the king 
went to visit the town, and forty thousand persons, 
applauding a hope, passed before hiin, the flag 
taken by the Genoese from the Austrians, in 
1746, floated above tle mass, as the eloquent 
programme of their desires. It was so everywhere 
and among all, M l ma 

Mctterniel understood the national tendencies 
of the movement. Under the flag, of administra- 
tive reforms, said ho to Count Dietrichstein, in a 
dispatelı of the 2ud of August, 1847, the factions 
endeavour to accomplish a work which could not 
remain circumscribed within the States of the 
Church, nor within the linits of any of the States 
which together form the Italian peninsw'a. Phe 
factions seek to reunite these States into one single 
‘body politic, or, at least, into a confederation of 
States submitted to the direction of a supreme 
central power. Metternich said truly: only all 
Italy was faction. 

It was a sublime moment that first trembling of 
a nation, the sounding of the hour which should 
usher into God’s world a new collective life, the 
apostolate of twenty-six millions of men, mute till 
now, who would have announced to the nations, 
their sisters, the word of peace, of fraternity, and 
of truth. If in the soul of those’ who reigned’ had 


smouldered one spark of the Italian life, they 
would have been moved, they would have forgotten 
dynasty, crown, and power, to make themsclves 
the first soldiers of the holy crusade, and they 
would have said to themselves—‘* Better worth one 
hour’s communion in a great thought with a 
resuscitated people than a whole existence in the 
solitude of a throne menaced by some and despised 
hy others.” But by a deeree of Providence, 
which would substitute the era of peoples for that 
of kings, the princes can not elevate themselves to! 
this idea: they played with the generous hut inw 
prudent tendency which urged the peoples to fore 
get and to sacrifice their civil liberty to the hopa 
of national independence. They betrayed -both'y 
and doceiving the finest popular movemént that 
ever was, they flung us back into the abyss wheres 
in we are now. i ; 

Between the punishment of the ‘hrothers: Ban- 
diera and the death of Gregory XVI, w raté:of 
minds had arisen, which, educated‘ half ida ithe 
sceptical materialism of the eighteenth oentury: 
and half in French ecleetecism, babhled neverthe! 
less of Christianity and religion, and: doffed thb: 
name of moderates : as if between existence and Ans 
nihilation, between the society bf the futiire andi 
the governments which dispute its !develdpmehty/ 
there could ever exist a middle way. | Thes/metr 
proposed to themselves to resolve this problem,‘the 
reconciliation of the irreconeileable + liberty ‘with’ 
royalty, nationality with ‘dismemberment; | foree 
with an uncertain direction. No class ‘of:men-could, 
have worked this strange prodigy, this one-leasb of 
all. They were writers endowed ‘with talént;) but’ 
without a spark of genius; sufficiently provided: 
with that sort of Italian. erudition which is ac: 
quired from books, among the dead,’ but'which bo 
vivifying synthetical impulse rendérs: fruitful. 
They did not comprehend: the worlk»of fusien: 
which had been mysteriously accomplished in the’ 
last threo centuries, They had no understanding: 
of the Italian mission, still less, had ‘they. any fas 
culty for communion with the people, whom: the 
believed to thé corrupt, who, however were wort 
more tlan they, and from whom they were distantly: 
removed hy the habits of their life+tertain ‘tradi-' 
tional dissidenees ahd the unebneealed instinets‘of: 
family or literary aristocracy through: this morali 
and intellectual isolation, through this separation: 
from the ‘people, which is henceforth the only prot 
gressive element, and the arhiter of the dife of 
nations, they were’ disinlierited of all'true' know. 
ledge and of all faith in the future. -. Their ‘histori-: 
cal notions floated, with some slight anodifications, 
between Guelfism and Glibellinisn’ ‘Their pdliti- 
cal idea, whatever they might do to reclothe itin 
an Italian garb, never went beyond the terms laid 
down by thedoetrine which Montesquieu had taught 
in France, and which ropoated- by the Mouniers; 
the Mafonets, the Lolly-Tollendals,- and other .to- 
derates of the National Assembly, was reduced to: ap 
systom by the nien who directed publi¢ opinion in’ 
Franee,'during the fifteen years after-the returni 
of Louis XVIII. They were mdnarchists wlth-d) 
shade of liberty, just as mach as might be neces» 
sary to reader the inonarchy tolerable; to secure to: 
themselves ‘the privilege of publishing ‘their: 
opinions, and of sitting in some’ sort of senate, 
without, however, extending: this liberty :to thei 
masses, for fear of exeiting in them some jdea of 
rights which they detested, andof duties!which ‘they! 
did not even suspect. In faot they were withougi 
any’ belief: their faith in the monarchieal: principle 
rose neither to the dogma of divine tight incarnated’ 
in some few families, nor to that: chivalrous affec’ 
tion for certain persons which once. ‘placed: the 
Monarch hetween God and the Beloved : My God;! 
my King, and my Mistress; It wis'e passive, 
inert acquiescence, without veneratlon oF love fora 
fact which they had hefore thelr eyes, and which 
they did not even attempt to examine’; nit! was a! 
moral cowardice ;'it was the fear of the pespldi 
whose ascending movement they wished'to arrest: 
by means of monarchy: _ ie 

(To be continued.) ” 
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resont,in Africa, narrowly escaped being sho6, fer | ‘ i 
ee to prevent thls taea i he were not dead—beat the corpso to picees with 


When the Panthcon was taken, wholesale mas- | their-gun stocks, At this moment two members 
| of the Assembly were at the Jôtel do Ville, con- 
mobile guards. *‘Somo of the prisoners escaped | veraing with tbo officers of the troops stationed 
into a house, and a student who foll into the hands | there, Some soldiers. of tho Republican Guard, 
‘of the guard wae stabbed with bavoncts for a wholo | who brought a convoy of prisoners, asked these 
half-hour, to make him sbow where the pvisonors | members what should bo dono with them, The 
had gone, and then shot. Onc man was beaten te | representatives of the People replied, *shoot then ! 
death on the place Estrapado, others shot; and | shoot them!’ A few isolated and individual ef- 
the recital of this, by the wives of these unfoue | forts were mado to stop this carnage, but they 
tunates caused the death of General Bréa,, at the | availed little against a deliberate and organized 
barrier of Fontainblosu, An immenso number of | system of massacre, ‘Iho prisoncrs of the Hotel 
prisoners were shot at the Luxembourg by tho na- | de-Villo were in a.condition which mado them 
tional guard; and the garden was closed for a | desiro death as a boon. A stair consisting of 
„fortnight after these murders, to.allow the blood tlme | thirty-two steps led: into dark cellars, where the 
to dry up. ‘The Faubourg Saint Marcean was still | prisoners were immersed to the middlo in water. 
„in the hands of tho pooplo, Attho barricndo.of the | They wero violently pushed down the steps on 
‘rue de Noyers, every timo that a-soldier was | thcir arrival, and left for sixty hours without food. 
‘wounded, the pooplo ceased firing till his comrades | When they asked for water, the Garde Mobile 
-earricd him ofl: but when an jusurgent fell, those f fired at random through the gratings, An oficer 
‘who trled te removo him were always shot at, | who opposed this, nearly got shot himself, Snose 
Here tho prisouers wero also massacred. At-last | who wero wounded fcll down in that muddy water, 
tho place Maubert was lost, after a defenco of many j never to rise again, and tbe rest remained there 
‘hours, Tho pavement literally: swam jn blood, | till their turn camo, without light, or air, or food 
Then tho troops attacked and pillaged the adjoin- | —breathing tbe exhalations from the bloody fester- 
ing houses. The market des Carmes, which the | ing corpses of thoir murdered brothera., It appears 
peoplo had not injured in the least, was pluudered | that tbe prisoners were systematically divided inte 
in'a moment hy the garde mobilo, on tho plaoo | elasses ; a.kind of tribunal, composed of ofticers of 
Maubert, women were violated. on the corpses of | rank, passed judgment upon them.as they were 
theis husbands, Shortly beforo this last struggle, | brought np,—driven up, at the bayonet’s point, 
six of tho gardo mobile lad been mado prisoners | Many wero hanged on the iron bars in the eorridor 
by the peoplo, who gave them a sharo of their pro- | of the Hotel de Ville; all those whose hands 
visions; a captain of tho national guard, also taken | bore the marks of labour were condemned to 
on the place. Maubert, was sent hack unhurt to his {death by this tribunal. Tho signal was— 
battalion, * * * * Some of the Proletarian |*let them pass thero,’ or ‘givo them air.’ 
prisoners were marclied: to the Hotel do Chivy, | The Garde Mobilo slaughtered tho insurgents 
and shot there. One of theso reecived six balls at | for am ontire day; the dead hodies were heaped 
the'Convent St. Benedict. ‘The flesh of his arms | up by hundreds in tho court of the JJôtel de Ville 
was torn into strips, but he stood upright and | and the Sallo Saint-Jean’? Ménard now gives a 
silent. Ou tho second discharge, lie fell and rolled | dotailed account of the death of General Bréa at 
a few steps, then gotting up, cxolaimed—‘ I am not | tho barrieade of Fontainbleau, which our limits da 
dead yet!’ A third salvo finished this victim, A sor- | not permit us to reproduce. We think, this act of 
goant of tho line tried to save an old man, and was | reprisal on the part of tho people, was perfectly 
shot along with him, Part of the Hotel de Ohivy | justifiable. Tho Gencral had, that very morning, 
„had been fitted up as an-hospital ; a young surgeon | stormed tho Faubourgs Saint-Mareeau and Saint 
was dressing tho wounds of some Proletarians, | Jacques, after which, the same frightful seene of 
when a.numbor of tho garde mobilo burst into tho | the deliberate massacro of prisoners, zecompanicd 
‘voom,and insisted oushooting the wounded mon. The | by crimes still more atrocicus—was renewed under 
ellorte of the surgeon to save them were in vain, he | his sanction ; yet tho insurgents treated him with 
¡was obligod to retire, ov be shot himself. Thaso | perfect eourtesy, mercly putting him on his parole, 
acts, committed in broad daylight, in tho presenoo | till accounts were brought them of the wholesale 
lof witnesses, mado ono shudder at the thought of | 1uassneres at tho Pantheon, and tho Geucral was 
‘the unhappy: prisoucrs thrust into tha dismal f detected in his second attempt to escape, while 
inhabitants of the adjacent houses. Generally, |‘oaverns beluw the baths of Julian.” troops were actually advancing to attack the bar- 
theso were peaceablo citizens who had'taken no} “Om the 25th of Juno, the insurgouts were | ricade, Ho and his aide-de-camp were then shots. 
part in tho struggle, and who ylelded at once, not {warned of the fate awaiting thein, Plucurda, with | two officers who had accompanied them wero 
knowing the fato awaiting tlie prisonera, Not only | tho inscription, ‘ Defend yourselves, you will be- | spared: **'Tho bloodiest struggles took placo in 
were all tho prisons full, but the courts-of all the |‘massaered,” were thrown ovov tho barriendes, | tho Marais, in tho ‘Yomple and the quartier Po- 
publie buildings, ‘I'he insurrection was now oon- |'Govornmont was informed of this, and forthwith | pincourt; and there too tho greatest gencrosity 
centrated in the quarters St. Jacques, and the |,Cayaignas: addressed the following proclamation: f. was shown by tho people, and tho greatest cruelty 
Temple, in the Cite, the suburbs Saint Antoine, and jjta the: insurgonts :—* Prolotarians, you have- jand brutality by the vietors, On the 23rd, the 
Saint Denis, ‘The peoplo were eutrenched in the} boen told thut a crucl revenge will be taken, Those |. defenders of the barricado Saint-Gervais were visited 
Pantheon, and from day-break tlie noise of the fiwho tell yeu so, are you enemies as well as ours. | by a dozen of tho Garde Mobile—whom they tried 
cannonade had beeu uninterrupted, ‘Tho combat 'Thoy tell you that you will be massacred in cold | to persuade to join them. ‘ho Mobiles hesitated 

was terriblo at this point. A detachment: of’ tle | blood, cone to us,—eomo: as' repeutant brothers, | tho people said—‘ Go if you wish; we detain no BiG 
Gardo Mobilo suddenly issued’ from tho Acole de | submit tothe law, and the arms of tho Republic | against his will,’—and they were allowed to ro 
Droit, with roversed arms, the people openod their | ‘will bo open to receive you,’ As soon as this mo- | with their arms and ammunition, after partaking 
rauks to receive them, when they fired, and a | clamation was mude, an immense number of Pro- | of refreshments offered them by the people, The 
horriblo melée took plaee. Shortly before this f lotarians laid down theiy arms, and surrendored. | commandant of the barricades in this quarter had 
treachery, tho insurgents had possession of that | Some: wore shot on the spot; tho- rest wera taken | nade his men take an oath to remain upon the 
building, and one of their number was sent to tho | to the Hôtel de Ville and othor plaves, whioh | dofensive, and, on the 24th, they stood firo with- 
nearest polico offico, for taking-a gown belonging | served moro espcoially as humar slaughter houses, | out returning it, ‘Two prisoners, a soldier of the 
‘to some of the Professoras, ‘They also had the col- | On the bridge of Areola, tho prisoners. wore ex- | line'and a Mobile, fell into their hands, and ber- 
Joge Henri LV, iu their hands, but, though in want'| posed-to the cross firo of detachments: of the Garde | ged to bo instantly shot. * ‘The Democrats do not 
‘of food, refused: to touch tho provisions provided | Mobile, stationed on tho twa quays; A numbcr | shoot prisoners’—was the reply. When tho peo os 
for the scholars, and to cat, as they said, “tho bread | were throwu into the river, from tho bridge: Louis | took possessien of the ‘fown-halls belonging i T 
of theso children.” ' In tbe Itue Nouvo Saint Gone- | Philippe, aud from the quay of tho Hôtel do- Villo; |'8th aud 9th arroudissemonts, tho officials iaci 
viéve, tho Proletarinns entered the barracks, and | uthers were beaten to death witholubbed muskets, | that everything would be pillaged and TA 
slrared tho food’ they had obtained by pawning | One of thoso viotims, a remarkably strong. man, | but tho peoplo eaused seals to be put el ihe 
their clothes with tho sick gardes’ mohilo, lett | seized his mugderors and struggled vigourously till | desks, &e., containing money. Beine ied fiat 
thero; anda few hours afterwards, the barracks | a Garde Mobilo gavo him a bayonet wound in the | tho Revister-oftico in the ruo des Tournelles cae 3 

were retaken by the garde mobile, the wounded'| neck., moved hy his cries, tho bye-standers im- j fire, tho insurgents detached a party to Bein 
Proletarians found tberoin wore-taken out and out:] plored, the assassins to show him merpy, but putting it out. When tho Town-hall of Rou: 
te pieces with sabres... A surgeon of the line, at | twenty-seven of the: Garde- Mobile disoharges |- arrondissement and the Church of Saint-Gervais,— 


their muskets into his body; and then, as if afraid 


“FEBRUARY AND JUNE, 18¢8.~THE PRO. 
LOGUE OF 4 REVOLUTION.” 
WX CITIZEN LODS MENARD, LATE BDI TOR.OW THE." PELVLR’ 
( Continusd from our last, ) 


HORRIBLE MASSACRES OF THE PARIS 
. PROLETARIANS | 


Tug most able and energctic of the domocratic 
leaders were in the dungeons of Vincennes, the 
rest wero deficient jn daring and faith in tho good: 
cause; hence. that absence of unity and a de-. 
finito plan amoung: thepeople which ensured’ the 
victory of their adversarics, The Proletarlans 
remained on tho defensive, instead of seizing 
somo important points —the National Assembly 
‘was pnguarded, tho Hotel de Ville, the point: 
ef junction for the insurreotionary Jaubourgs, 
could not have resisted them. Yet thoy never 
thought of attacking it. On the 24th, Oavalgnac 
summoned the insurgents to surreudcrinan hour. 
They replied, they would rathor dio in battle, 
than of hunger. They had brought their wives 
and children to the barricades—' Since we can no 
longer ilnd bread to givo them, let then die with 
us,’ Amidst this sombre despair, the people 
shewed astonishing modcration. Insome quarters, 
workmen proposed carrying paving stones into the 
houses, to throw down upon the soldiers as they 
passed, others opposed this, in the fear of com- 
promising the lives and property of the inhabitants, 
Tho prisoners mado by the people were invariably 
treated humanely. Not content with setting then 
at liberty, tho insurgents often gave them blonses 
to cever their uniforms, and conduoted them in 
safety across the barricades, `The peoplo did so 
in the Templo, at tho Bridge of Austerlitz, the 
rue de Percha, £e., &e, All that, did not restrain 
the reactionary agents from spreading the most 
odious calumnies concerning the Proletarizns,—for 
example, that tbey had sawed the heads off sundry 
mobile guards, hung yp others by the feet, andthe 
liko, All theso absurd and atroelous lies were ox- 
posed by tho publication of tho official bulletins; 
hut at tho time, they prodaced an effect, and 
grently contributed to exasperato the soldiery, In 
tho iusurrectionary quarters, tho national’ guard 
and tho troops always fired into the windows of 
the adjacent honses, oven when they were closed. 
Tho victims of this conduct were innumerable, the 
examplo had been given by Thiers and Bugeaud, 
at the massacres of the ruo ‘fransnouian, Every 
time the troops took 9 barricade, they arrested the 


sacres wero perpetrated by the national and 


where no one act of violetiee had been committed 
by the people, accused of a desire to “plunder, — 
were retaken, all the Proletarians found there were 
shot ; their bodies were heaped up.in the street as 
high as the barricades. ‘Ewo dragoons wore cros- 
sing the lock of the canal St, Martin, when a pro- 
letarian turned the screw and the soldiers fell into 
the water,—bnt were immediately rescued. by the 
insurgents,—who treated them witl: tlie utmost 
kindness, giving them wine, and sending them 
away unhurt, That was.the origin of thosc stories 
of mutilated dragoons, whieh the-reyalist journals 
afterwards propagated. Contrast the above with 
the conduct of the Mobile Givards, who tied the 
hands and feet of their prisoners together, and 
threw them into the canal of the Temple. 


SEn 


INSTITUTIONS AND LAWS OF REPUBLICAN 
AMERICA, 
i 


Althongh dated the 6th of July, this number of the 
Rev Reveniican will be in course of publication, 
and in the hands of some thonsands of its readers, 
by the 4th—the anniversary of the glorious day on 
whicli our Américan brethren declared themselves 
FREE AND INDUVENDENT of British tyranny and 
monarchical misrule, In, this number we shall, 
therefore, most appropriately commence our account 
of the institutions and laws of the United States of 
Amcrica, 

Having, -as is well known, sworn fealty to the 
Democratic and Social Repnblic, it hardly can be 
necessary to premise that we hold the United 
States commonwealth to be auything but a “ model 
Iicpublic.” Nevertheless, an account of the institu- 
tions and laws of that commonwealtli sliould find a 
place in this publieation, trasmuch as, with all 
their faults, tho institutions of the ‘frce” States, 
contrast most gloriously with the bloody and brutal 
systems of tyranny which yet prevail in the several 
countries of the old world. Hereafter, it will be 
our duty to show whercin the American system 
fails to sccure the natural equality of men, and 
those nnalicnable rights proclaimed in the immortal 
manifesto fullowing these remarks, In the mean- 
time, information which sliould be possessed by at 
least all avowed Republicans — information cal- 
culated to advance the democratic propaganda, 
and add to the number of existing. Republicans, 
will most fitly ‘occupy some portion of this publi- 
cation. 

We cbfiimeénce with a reprint of the celebrated 
DECLARATION ov INDEPENDENCH, a document not 
so well known in this country as it deserves to be. 
It may be Wecessary to state that, for some time 
after the commencement of the revolutionary war, 
the struggle was carried on by the “colonists,’’ 
solely for the redress of grievances, aud to obtain 
the’repeal of certain obnoxious acts of parliament. 
George the Third was still ackuowledged sovereign, 
and prayed for as usual in public worship; and as 
late as June, 1775, two mouths after the battle of 
Lexington, a.fast was proclaimed by Congress, that 
the people might “ Lescech the Almighty to bless 
our rightful. sovcreign King George the Third, and 
to inspire him with wisdom.” The Americans were 
undecided in. opinion; some were for submission, 
amd others, who had taken up arms in self-defence, 
still hoped for reconciliation with the “mother 
country.” In this crisis arose “therebcilious stay- 
maker,’ our illustrious countryman, Tuomas 
PAN E~ 

“ When freedom’ s'balance humg in dread suspense, 

Ie dashed into the scale his ‘Cosson SENSE.” ” 
The appearance of the “forty seven octavo pages” 
tlins entitled, “ holdiug out relief. by proposiag in- 
dependence tb an oppressed and despairing people,” 
desided the question of Amcrica’sfuture. _ “ Speak- 
ing a language which the colonists had felt, bat not 
thought, the popularity of Common Sense—terrible 
im its consequences to the mother-country— was un- 
exampled in the history. of the press.” THOMAS 
Paise’s pamphict was published at’ Philadelphia, 


Wren, in the course of human eventa, it becomes 
i necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
‘bands which have connected them with another, 


-a new government, laying its foundation on such 
‘principles, and organising its powers in such form, 
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on the 14th of February, 1776, and so rapid was 
the progress of opinion in favour of independence, 
that on the 4th of July following, the Declaration 
given’ below was adopted and proclaimed by the 
represcutatives of the American people, 

To America’s most illustrious legislator, THOMAS 
JEFTERSON, belongs the éternal renown of having 
framed the glorious Charter of American freedom. 
The uames of the truly great men who sct their 
hands to that Charter, aud, in support thicroof, 
pledged to each other their lives, thoit fortunes, 
and their sacred bonour, will be fonnd appended 
thereto. It wason the motion of Ricnanp Lenny 
Ler, one of tho representatives of Virginia, that 
Congress passed, and published to the world, the 
following 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
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ralization of foreigners,-rcfusing to pass others to 
-encourage their migrations hither, and raising tha 
conditions of new appropriations of lands. TIo hag 
obstracted the administration of justiod- by refusing 
his assont to laws for establishing jndiciary powers, 
'Ho has made judges dependant on his will along 
for thé tenure of their offices, and the amount and 
payment oftheir salaries, IIo has erected a molti- 
tude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of 
officers to harrass our people, and eat out their sub- 
stance. He has kept among us, in times of peace, 
standing armies, without the cousent of our legis- 
latures. He has affected to render the military in- 
dependent of, and superior to, the civil power. He 
has combined with others to subject us to f juris4 
diction foreign to our constitution, and unacknow- 
ledged hy our laws, giving his assent to their acts 
of pretended legislation—for quartering large bodies 
of armed troops among ns—for protecting them, by 
a mock trial, for punishment for any murders which 
they should commit on the inhabitants of these 
States—for ontting off our trade with all parta of the 
world—for imposing taxes on us, withont our oonserit 
—for depriving us, in many cases, of the hcnofite of 
trial by jury—for transporting us beyond seas, to bè 
tried for pretended offences—for abolishing the free 
ayatem of English laws in a neighbouring province, 
establishing therein an arbitrary governinent, and 
enlarging its bonndarics, so as to ronder it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing thé 
same absoluto rule into these colonics :—for taking 
away onr charters, abolishing our most valuabla 
laws, and altoring, fiindamentally, tho forms of one 

governments. For suspending our own legislatures, 
and declaring themselves invested with power to 

legislate for ua in all cases whatsocvor. Hd has 

abdicated government here, by declaring us out of 
his protection, and waging war against us, He thas 

plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burut our 
towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. Ho is 
at this timo transporting largo arinies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, desola- 

tion, and -tyranny, already begun with cirenm- 
stances of cruelty and perfidy, scarcely paralleled in 
the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy tho 

head of a civilized nation. TIe has constrained onr 

fellow-citizens, taken captive ou the high ecss, to 

bear arms against their country, to become the cxe- 

cutioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall 

themselves by their bands. He has excited domes- 
tic insurrections amongst ts, and has endeavoured 

to bring onthe inhabitants of our frontiers the mer- 
ciloss Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare 
is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, 
amd conditions. In every stage of these oppressions, 

we have petitioned for redress in the most humble 

terms. Our repeated petitions have been answered 

only by repeated injury. A princo whose charne- 
tet is thus marked by every act which may define 4 
tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. Nor 
havo we been wanting in attentions to our British 
brethren. Wo have warned them, from time to 

time, of attempts by thelr legislature to extend an 
unwarrantable jurisdiction ever us. Wo have re- 
minded them of the circumstances of our emigration 
and settlement there. We have appealed to their 

native justice and magnanimity, aud we have con- 

jured them by the ties of our common kindred to 
disavow these-usurpations, which would inevitably 
interrupt our connexions and correspondence. They, 
too, have been deaf to the voice of justice and con- 
sanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesco in the 
necessity which denounces our soparation, and hold 
them,as we hold the rest of mankiud—“ Enemies 
in war; iu peace, friends.” We, therefore, the Re- 
presentafives óf tho Unitet States of America, in 
General Congress assembled, appealing to the Su- 
preme-Judge of the world for the rectitudo of our 
intentions, do, in.the name, and by:authority of the 
good. people ‘of theso colonics, solemmly publish and 
declare,.that these united colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free.and indepondent tates; that they 
are ‘absolved from all aHegiance to thé British 
Crown, and that all political connexion between 
them and the state of Great : Britain, ia, and ought 


and to assumo among the powers of the earth the 
eeparate and eqaal station to whioh the laws of Na- 
ture, and of Nature's God, entitle thom, a decent 
respect to tho opinions of mankind requires that 
they shonld doclare the onuses which impel them to 
the separation. Wo hold these tratha to be self- 
evident—that all men are created equal—that they 
ate endowed by their Creator with certain nnalien- 
able rights—that, among tlicse, arc life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. That, to rccure these 
righta, Governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consont of the go- 
verned, That, whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is tho right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 


as to them shall secem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. Prndence, indeed, will dic- 
tate, that governments long established, should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; and, ac- 
cordingly, all experience hath shown that mankind 
are more disposed to suffer, whilo evils are suffer- 
able, than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. But, when a 
long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing inva- 
riably the same object, evinces a design to reduce 
them to absolute despotisn, it is thcir right, it is 
their duty, to throw off such government, and to | 
provide new guards for their futnre security. Such 
bas been the patient snfferance of these Colonies, 
and such is now the necessity which constrains them 
to alter their forrñer system of government. The 
history of the present king of Great Britainis a 
history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all 
having in direct object the establishment of an ab- 
solute tyranny over these States, To prove this, 
let facts be submitted to a candid world. He has 
refused hig assent to laws tho most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good. Ie has forbidden 
his governors to pass laws of .immodiato and press- 
ing importance, unless suspended in theit operation 
till his assent should be dbtained; and, when so 
suspended, ho has utterly neglected to attend to 
them. Ile has refused to pass other laws for the 
accommodation of large districts of people, unless 
these people would relinquish the right of represen- 
tation in the Legislature—a right inestimable to 
them, and formidable to tyrants only. Ho hag called 
together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncom- 
fortable, and distant from the. depository of their 
public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into compliance wlth his measures, He has dis- 
solved Representative Houses repeatcdly, for op- 
posing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the 
rights of the people. He-.has refused, for a long 
time after such dissolutions, to causo ‘others to be 
elected, whereby the legislative powers, incapable of 
annihilation, have returned to tho people at large 
for their exercige—the State remaining, in the 
meantime, exposed to.all the dangers of invasion | 
from without, and-eonvulsions within, Ho has en-, 
deayoured to.preverit the population of these States, | 
for that purpose obstructing the Jaws for the natu-| 
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tö bé, totally dissolved; and that, as free and iude- 
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Mercè, and do all’ other acts and things which inde; 
pendent States may of right do. And for the snp- 
port'of this declaration, with a firm relianee on the 


ndent States, they have full power to levy war, 
éoticlade “peace, contract alliances, establish com- 


Protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 


to éach other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honour, 
(Signed) 
Richard Stockton 
John Witherspoole 
Francis Hopkinson 
John ‘Hart 
Lewis Morris 


Robt. Morris 
Benjamin Rush 
Benj. Franklin 
John Morton 
Geo. Clymer 


Jas. Smith Thos. Stone 

Geo. Taylor Charles Carroll, of Car- 
James Wilson rollton 

Geo. Ross Samuel Chase 

Cæsar Rodney Wm, Whipple 

Geo. Read Matthew Thornton 


Thos. M. Kean 
William Hooper 
Joseph Hewes 

John Pinn 

Edward Rutlidge 
Thomas Heyward, jun. 
Thomas Lynch, jun. 
Arthur Middleton 
Button Gwinnett 
Lyman Hall 

Geo. Walton 

John Hancock 
Samnel Adams 
John Adams 

Robt. Great Painte 
Elbridge Gerry 
dosiah Bartlett 


Step. Hopkins 
William Ellery 

Wm. Floyd 

Phil. Livingston 
Frans, Lewis 

George Wythe 
Richard Henry Lee 
Th. Jefferson 

Ben}. Harrison 

Thos. Nelson, jun. 
Francis Lightfoot Lee 
Garter Braxton 
Roger Sherman 

Sam. Huntingdon 
Wm. Williams 

Oliver Wolcott 

Abra. Clark—Wm. Paca 


. OLD OF WINKELRIED.—The following tells the story 
a is hero’s death, alluded to by our contributor, ‘‘ Ban- 
era,” in No. 2 of the Rep REpuRLican :—It was on the 
ninth of duly that Leopold appeared before Sempach, The 
henvest; was nearly ripe; and the Duke, in order to dis- 
ss the Swiss, while he procured supplies for his own 
roops, employed the infantry in cutting the corn, while 
the cavalry approached to the very gates of the town, and 
witb ‘insulting mockery commanded the burghers, who 
appeared upon the walls, to carry a breakfast to the reap- 
ers. “‘ Our friends are bringing it,” replied the citizens, 
Scarce was this answer given, when the Helvetic banner 
was displayed on the adjacent heights. The troops, which 
had been hitherto concealed behind a wood, moved forward 
with a firm and undaunted step, undismayed by the su- 
periority of the foe. The signal was at length given, The 
confederates, as usual with them in such sitnations, having 
regommerided their cause to the God of justice, rushed 
impetuously to the charge, while the foe, with protecting 
spears, waited the shock. So long as the hostile line rẹ- 
mained unbroken, no hope was left them, To penetrate 
this was the great abject of their endeavours ; and in re- 
peated, but ineffectual efforts, much of their blood. was 
spilt.. Sixty of their bravest warriors had already fallen, 
arid the Austrian phalanx was still entire. In this exi- 
gency, Anthony de Porte, a Milanese by hirth, but who’ 
had been induced by the love of liberty to settle in the 


Fale of Unri, cried out to his countryinen, “Strike the: 


spears of the enem} with all your might! they are hollow, 
arid will he easily broken!’ By lis own example, he en- 
eouraged them to the attack. But the shattered spears 
bt Angtantly replaced, while the hero himself fell a victim 

o his noble ardour. But there was a man in the ranks of 

felvetia, who was destined to show what human forti- 
tude ‘can. effect, wben animate] with the pure spirit of 
patriotism, and unrestrained by the dread of death. 
Arnold of, Winkelried, a knight of Unterwalden, had been 
distinguished by a contempt of danger from his earliest 
youth:. In the classic pages of Rome he had contemplated 
with enthusiasm the magnanimity of her earliest chiefs. 
The moment was now arrived when he had an opportunity: 
of realising all iis romantie notions of virtue. To a mind 
exalted like his, it was indeed a day of triumph, “To my 
eountry 1 recommend my children,” exclaimed the en- 
thnsiastic -hero, *‘ they will soon have no other father to 
protect them !” and grasping the eoncentrated spears of 
tbe enemy in both his arms, he rushed undaunted on the 
points, and crying to his astonished countrymen ‘‘ THE 
RANKS ARE BROKEN !” expired, This action was decisive. 
‘The Swiss pressed forward in a compact column, and 
having penetrated the iron wall, made a dreadful slaughter 
among the knights, whose heavy armour and long spears 
were little calculated for close fight. ‘The heads of many 
of the Austrian nobles were cleft asunder ;. otbers were 


knocked down with heavy clubs, while numbers sinking | 


under the weight of their armour, and the heat ofthe day, 
were unable to rise again.’ The brigand Leopold was 
amongst the slain, and altogether there perished about 
two thousand on the side of Austria, 


i 
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Poetry for the People. 


GARIBALDI! 


ce (GENERAL GARIBALDI, the celebrated defender of 
Rome, has arrived in Liverpool, from Gibraltar,” 
“ No tyrants could ever obtain the use of Garibaldi’s 
uncompromising sword, and that is why the tyrants 
hate him.”—TZestimony of H. Forbes, one of four 
gallant Englishmen who drew their swords for 
ltahan Freedom. 


LINES, 
BY THE REV, JOHN JEFFREY. 
(From “Lays of the Revolution.” ) 


“The insufferable domination of Garibaldi and 
his band” formed the chosen theme, for weeks, of 


|the newspapers subsidized by the great political 


arties, Reading thcir lucubrations, you would 

ave imagined that the Roman General ‘was a bar- 
barian of the first order, and that his followers were 
little better than: half-civilized savages. Other, and 
more impartial testimony, succeeds in proving diame- 
trically the reverse of this. The combined spirit of 
high chivalrous honour and self-denying patriotism, 
never exhibited itsalf more strikingly than in the case 
of the calumniated Garibaldi. He fought for Mazzini, 
Avezzana, and Saffi,—and for the Roman people ; 
that was all. Had he headed a‘ eorps of Croats, 
under the Austrian Radetzki, or led to ignoble vic- 
tory a regiment of the Neapolitan Filangieri’s bravos, 
it might have secured to him, in certain quarters, a 
wreath of immortal bays. But he was the hero of 
the Roman Republic; and hence the treatment he has 
received! The, following lines relate to one of the 
most brilliant episodes in his military career, when 
he made a sortie from Rome, and scattered in © rabble 
rout ” the forces of the King of Naples. 


I. 


Garibaldi! Garibaldi! 

Thrills the shout through, street and square, 
While the legion of the hefo 

Gathers to its thunder there ! 
But a handful seems the hand, 
As with flushing cheeks they stand, 
Ardent at their chief’s command, 

_ To rush forward on the foe,— 

And to crush the slaves of Naples 

By a first and final blow, 


It. 


“ March !” the eity s porval opens, 
And the legion tramples through, 
Followed by all prayers and blessings, 
Rising to yon dome of blue ; 
And in silence hushed and deep, 
Down ravine and over steep, 
foil they till their pulses leap 
Like a sudden springing flame,— 
For beneath them in the valley 
Lie the objects of their aim ! 


HI 


There they canıp, securely dreaming 
Of the morrow’s carnage red, 

When they enter Rome as victors 
Over trodgen hills of dead ; 

And the outrag’d maidens’ cry, 

And men’s eurses as they lie, 

And the moans of those that die, 
Sweetly with their vision blend ; 
Slaughter, pillage,—pillage, slaughter, — 
Pifed before them without end. 


lv. 


But a cheer breaks forth in whirlwind, 
Starting them from false repose, 
And upon their ranks bewildered 
Roars the avalanche of foes! 
Hand to hand in deadly fight, 
Face to face meet Right and Might, 
Sword to sword in redden’d light, 
While the rattling carbines flash,— 
Horse and rider recl and stumble, 
In the eharge’s slippery crash ! 


Vv. 


Garibaldi! Garibaldi ! 
Towering foremost there of all, 
Moves he like destruction’s Angel, — 
Till in circle round him fall, 
Mowed by his unrésting ‘blade, 
Those who hoped in gore to wade 
One day hence baneath the shade 
Of St. Peter's viant dome : 
* Romans !” rings his watehword,— hurl them 
To the ty: “x hell,—their home !"2 


xi. 


“Think on storm’d Messina’s murders, 
. On the noble blood they poured, 
On Italian brothers death-struck 
_ By their butchers’ knives abhorred ! 
Think on Naples’ soaking streets 
Red with tal no time deletes, 
‘Think on all their bandit-feats 
Bronghe to please the Bourbon King, 
On the halo of debasement Ber 
Round our common name they fling f 


Vit. 


And the craveris quitirand scatter, — 
While hisor oreMengeance péals,— 
Asa herd of deer tee frantic 
With the wolves upon their heels! 
Cravens only heroés when 
Poinarding defenceless men, 
Or within the despot’s den 
Safely summing up their scars,— 
Gained on no fair field of battle, 
But in base assassin-wars. 


VIII, 


Let them hurry back to Naples, 
Winged with dastard fear and shame ! 
Garihaldi and his legion 
Have achieved their holy aim. 
They have proved in Europe's face, 
How the conscience-smit disgrace 
Of the Slave, can speed his pace 
When he flies hefore the Free: 
This the real and certain seeret 
Of all patriot vietory ! 


1x. 

Garioaldi! Garibaldi! 

Braye as true, and true as brave,— 
What though despots’ bearts would triumph, 

, Could they tread his gory grave 7— 

What though despots’ satraps pour,— 
Striving to exhaust the lore 
Of anathemas they store,— 

Turgid eurses on his head 7— 
Still that name will aye be blended 

With Rome’s resurreetion dread! 


LOVERS’ FANCIES. 


Sweet heaven, I do love a maiden, 
Radiant, rare, and beauty laden! 
When she’s near me heaven is round me, 
Her sweet presonee coth so bound me, ` 
I could wring my heart of gladness, 
Might it free her lot of sadness, 
Give the world and all that’s in it, 
Might I press her hand a minute - 
Yet she weeteth not I love her 
Never do I tell tbe sweet 
Dream, hut to the stars above her, . 
And the flowers that kiss her feet ! 


Might I live and linger near her, 

And in tearful moments cheer her, 

I would be a bird to lighten 

Her dear heart, her sweet eyes brighten ; 

Or like fragrance from a blossom 

Give my life up on her bosom! | 

For my Jove’s withouten measure, 

Even its pangs are precioua pleasure. 

Yet she weeteth not I love her, 
Never do I tell the sweet 

Dream, but to the stars above her, 
And the flowers that kiss her feet. 


BANDIERA. 


Tae PropLe’s Housy, As IT once wAs.—Thurs- 
day, January 8, 1648.—In a grand committee, to 
consider of the power of the ‘Commons, resolved, 
‘That the Commons of England assembled in 
Parliament, being chosen by, and representing 
the people, Have the. supreme anthority of this 
nation. They do likewise declare, that whatso- 
ever is enacted apd declared law by the Commons 
of England, ‘asSembled in Parliament, hath the 
force Ut, law, ‘and all the people of this nation are 
incladdd thereby, although the consent and con- 
currétice of the: King and House of Peers be not 
had thereto.”” ‘These resolutions being reported 
to the House, tho House put them one after 
another to the question, and there was not one 
negative voice to any. one of them. Then an 
ordinance for trial of Charles Stuart, was again 
read and assented to, and ordered tobe forthwith: 
enrolled in- parchmeut, and to ba-brought to- 
morrow morning. —Itushworth’s Collections, Vol. 7. 
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IY. 
“If it be t— 
To preach what yon are pleased to eall strange notions ; 
t all mankind as brethren must be equal; 
That privileged orders of societ 
Are evil ane oppressive, that the right 
Of property is a jnggle to deceive 
Tbe poor whom you oppress ;—1 plead me gullty.”"—Sourner. 


THE REPUBLICAN REFUGEES. 


In another colnmn will bo found an appeal 
from a committeo formed to obtain subscrip- 
tions for the relief of the patriots who, having 
taken refuge in this country from the ven- 
geance of the continental tyrants, find them- 
selves destitute of the means of subsistence. 
The appeal is mainly in favour of the Polish 
refugees, but there can be no doubt that the 
cominittee wonld, if supplied with the means, 
be only too happy to extend the hand of fra- 
ternal beneficence to ali other rcfugecs, with- 
out distinction of country or name. 

The refngees from France aro not nume- 
rous, and but fow or none are ina state of 
absolute want, although several highly intel- 
lectual and most estimable patriots from that 
country havo but precarious and insufficient 
means of subsistence. Many of the German 
refugees have becn suffering all the horrors of 
the most complete destitution. Want of food 
has compelled them to attempt to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger by means too shocking to 
particularize, while want of shelter has foreed 
them to pass nights in snecession in the parks, 
with no bed but eiim earth, no covering 
but tho sky— 


! WIomcless amidst a million homes. 


Thus far these unfortunate men have had 
no assistance from the people of this country: 
all the help they have hitherto found has been 
rendered by their own families and fricnds in 


Germany, assisted by some of their country- 
men engaged in business in this metropolis. 
I have not heard the name of Prince Albert 
included amongst those who havo testified 
sympathy for the defenders of ‘‘ freedom and 
fatherland,” yet that one individual might 
supply the necessitics of the whole of his un- 
fortunate countrymen, and yet retain a suffi- 
ciency of his income to gratify the most extra- 
vagant desires. Of course it is not to be 
imagined that a Coburg would extend his 
benevolence to republicans of any country, 
and least of all to those of Germany, who 
have sworn destruction to the despotism, the 
rapacity, and the contemptible meanness 
which pre-eminently characterize the Royal 
Houses of central Europe. Itis greatly to 
the credit of the German exiles that, notwith- 
standing their deplorable position, they have 
abstained from making appeals to the British 
public; should, however, any such appeals be 
yet made, it is to bo hoped that thoy will 
meet with a generous response, and in the 
meantime that all that private benevolence 
can effect will be ‘done to save our unfortu- 
nato brothers from the misery above indi- 
cated, by affording them immediate aid, and 
assisting them to find employment for the 
future. 

Some months ago, a committee containing 
tho names of numerous influential ‘libcrals”’ 
was formed to raise a fund for the relief of 
the patriots who had fought for Italy’s free- 
dom. How far the committee succeeded I do 
not know: as, however, the great Triumvir, 
Joseph Mazzini, is now in London, it may be 
taken for granted that, should his compatriots 
find themsclves in the position of the German 
refugees, ho-will not fail to make their case 
known to the British public. 

Since the termination of the Hungarian 
struggle, a very considerable number of Kos- 


suth’s countrymen, flying from the vengeance 
of the Kaiser and his blood-drinking command- 
ers, Hyena Haynau and Company, have 
landed on these shores. Some months ago, a 
subscription was privately raised amongst a 
number of ‘‘noblemen and gentlemen of 
various political opinions,” which subscription 
amounted to £987. In May last that sum 
was exhausted, while there were yet a num- 
ber of the refugees, many with wives and. 
children, destitute of all means ‘of subsistence 
save those which had been supplied ‘by. the 
committee; while others were continually 
arriving, and have continued to arrive up to 
this time. A large number of the Hungarians 
have been shipped off to America, and I have 
heard serious complaints on the part of their 
friends to the effect that those who emigrated 
to thé United States were morally forced to 
take that step by the English Committee 
not, however, being fully conversant with the 
alleged facts, I refrain from those comments 
which otherwise I should feel it a duty to offer. 
Subscriptions for the relief of the Hungarians 
are reteived by Raikes Currie, M.P., 29, 
Cornhill; Lord Dudlcy Coutts Stuart, M-P., 
34, Saint James’s-place; Mr. Nicholay,” 82, 
Oxford-street ; and the Secretary, 10, Duke- 
street, Saint James’s. i aaa 
In addition to the now veteran ‘exiles from 
Poland who were forced to seek refuge‘ in 
Western Europe by tho failure of the‘ insur- 
rection of 1830-31, the events of ’48-’49 have 
driven to these shores a large number of 
Poles who rallied to the trumpet-call of 
Liberty wherever the standard of Freedom 
was unfurled—wherever the nations engaged 
in deadly conflict with their tyrants. It has 
been levelled as a reproach against the Poles, 
that wherever a barricade was erected, there- 
on was to be found one of that nation, though 
it might be even in a country which had no 
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connexion with Poland. ‘hat reproach is 
the greatest glory of the sons of Sarmatia ; 
for what can be more glorious than to risk 
life and limb for the triumph of justice, even 
though amongst, ‘‘a foreign peoplo?’’? More- 
over the Poles, having been robbed of their 
own country, naturally cherish the sentiment 
Where thou art, Liberty, 
There is my hme ;, 

and are justificd in raising their hands in 
hostility against tyranny wherever oxisting ; 
for the tyrants #f-allcountrics thave beon, 
and are the enemies tto their Hatherland. 
'« Those who :pefinit oppression share the 
crime,” aad the governaments that allowed 
the thricérepeated dismemberment of-Polani, 
and who have connived -at+ the crugifixion 
(which has continucil till this hour) of that 
unhappy land, are rightly held to share the 
guilt of the chief spoliators, and are justly re- 
garded as enemies by the proscribed sons of 
Poland. Finding the hands of all govern- 
ments against them, the Poles have naturally 
become political Ishmaelites, their hands 
turned against all governments. Fit retribu- 
tion! Unutil Poland is re-established, all 
who-profit by, or even permit, her debase- 
ment, need look only for the hatred and ven- 
geanee of her outraged sous. 

During some months past a mumber of 
Poles who had taken part in the struggles of 
whieli Posen, Badcu, and other places had 
been the theatres, and who had becn refused 
an asylum in Switzerland and France, have 
been living at the East end of London, in a 
state approaching to absolute destitution. At 
first they received a weekly allowance of a 
trifliug amount from certain ‘‘Friends of 
Poland,” butultimately that assistance ceased, 
and for many weeks past they have had 
no help, save that which has been supplied 
by the East-end democrats. Let it be told 
to the credit of our poor countrymen, that 
themselves for the most part exceedingly poor, 
they nevertheless have given generously and 
regularly from their scanty earnings ; besides 
which they have been in the habit of throw- 
ing their homes open to their Polish brothers, 
and sharing with them that food which our 
readers may be sure partook of anything but 
the character of Prince Albert’s superfluities, 
All honour to themen who by their deeds have 
attested their devotion to the holy principle of 
Fraternity. 

To the Poles who fought in Baden, &c., 
there has recently been added a number of 
those who shared in the Hungarian struggle. 
Some have quitted England for the United 
States, the remainder are in the position al- 
ready described—dependant upon the bounty 
of a comparatively few working men, them- 
selves too poor to afford aid at all eommen- 
surate to the wants of the refugees. Hence 
tho appeal already referred to, The Past- 
end democrats claim, aud have a right to cx- 
pect, the Fraternal co-operation of their bre- 
thren in all parts of the country. 

It is disgraceful to the government and 
parliament of this ‘‘freo’’ country that no 
‘provision has been made for the refugees who 
havo sought the much vaunted ‘ hospitality 
of England ;” it is still more disgraceful to 
the liberal bouryeotsie that they have not in- 
structed their representatives to vote from the 
enormous revenues at their command tle 
means to enable the exiles to obtain, at least, 
bread and shelter. The fact is, that the pro- 
jtocracy, with all their pretended liberalism, | 


cwelfare of all nations. 
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hold the soldiers of democracy in abhorrence; 


and would be only too happy to know that 


the heroes who have escaped the sword and 
the scaffold had perished of starvation. The 
prolctarians, who have no control over the 
parliament, and who can command nothing 
for themselves, of course cannot -command 
anything for their proscribed brothers. 


Nevertheless, tho hard-handed workers of 


England may do a little, if animated by 


‘the fratcrmal spirit of their ‘Bast London 
‘bréthren. 


‘I trust that tho appeal al- 
ready alluded’to will-not be mado in vain. 
To succour the persecuted defenders of demo- 
cracy isa sacred, indispensable duty. Jings 
and conquerers have based their famo'upon 
the misery of the nations they have enslaved, 
theiblood they havo caused to flow, and the 
hearts they have broken. 
reserved another kind of glory, that of bind- 
ing up the wounds of the sufferers for frec- 
dom’s sake, and soothing. the sorrows of those 
who have ‘sacrificed country, home, and 
family connexions—who have even risked 
their lives to advance the freedum and the 
‘Let all friends of hu- 
manity,.all.true democrats, all Red Republi- 
cans, remember that 


The drying gpa single tear has more 
Of honest faine, than shedding seas of gore. 


And why? Because it brings self-approbation ; 
Whereas the other, after allits glare, 

Shouts, bridges, arches, pensions from a nation, 
Which (it may be) has not muelh left to sparc, 

A higher title, or a loftier station, 
Though they may make corruption gape or stare, 

Yet, in the end, except in Freedom’s battles, 

Are nothing but a child of Murder’s rattles. 


And let them remember, and act up to, 
the God-like sentiment .of the incorruptible 
and immortal Maximilian Robespierre— 
‘‘ Men of all countries are brothers, and the 
people of each ought to yield one another 
mutual aid, according to their ability, like 
citizens of the same state.” 


L’AMI DU PEUPLE. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Aw appeal is respectfully but earnestly made to the 
British public on behalf of a large numher of Po- 
lish refugees who are at present in London in a state 
of extreme suffering and distress. ‘Most of those 
brave men have been engaged in the Hungarian 
struggle for national independence, and having es- 
caped the vigilance and tyranny of ‘tke Northern 
despots, and suffered fearful privations, have suc- 
ceeded in reaching the hospitable shores of England, 
expeoting to find that sympathy and support whieh 
their patriotic and gallant conduct so pre-eminently 
entitle them to. A Committee has becn formed for 
the purpose of receiving contributions; and, in ap- 
pealing to their fellow-countrymen for this truly 
benevolent purpose, they anticipate such a noble 
response that will at once prove to these gallant 
men, that although driven from their native land 
by the miscreants of the north (and they deserve no 
milder term) the British people appreciate their 
noble conduct, and honour them. for the prinéiples 
of liberty which they have so firmly and gallantly 
defended. Subscriptions will be reccived by Mr. 
Harncy, 4, Brunswick-row, Quecu-squarc, Blooms- 
bury ; John Arnott, 14, Sonthainpton-street, Strand ; 
Mr. Davis, 1, buttress-street, Waterloo-town, 

Contributions frem the country may ve forwarded 
in postage stamps, or by post-office order, made 
payable to the ‘Freasurer, at the post-office, 180, 
Strand. 


G. W. M. REYNOLDS, Treasurer, 
Wiiiam Davis, Secretary. 


‘nen, 


For the people is 


THE RED FLAG IN 1860. 


‘The red flag is the banner of tha future”? A 
truth this, which all our sham reforming friends 
would do well to consider. In the category of 
sham reformers I include all the advocates of 
merely surface changes; of alterations in the 
form of government; of that shifting of power 
from the hands of one class into those of another, 
which yet leaves the old principle of class legisla- 
tion as the hasis of the wecial system. Whether 
such reformers be tlie .hold ‘Parliamentary and 
Financial” supporters-of bourgeois supremacy, or 
petsons who pretend to be the friends~of the 
Prolctariang:whose very difebloal they suck,—or 
who bave sat still, as ‘it were, on the rock of” 
Chartist tradition, (like so many Chartist Robinson 


‘| Crusgcs) wlitle the ‘still vexéd Bermoothes’ of 


Democracy haskept snrging past them, bearing 
facts, ideas, onwards to  thefuture,— 
matters not. Consciously ortunconsciously, all 
merely political reformers are ‘Shams ;—Quacks, 
who attempt to cure a cancer which is eating 
away the very vitals of the patient, by exhibit- 
ing the remedies appropriate to a skin disease. 
If the principle according to which society is 
constituted be left untouched, the ontward form 
of government isof smal] consequence. Wherever 
‘Society? means nothing else than a joint-Btock 
company for the using up of man -by man, the 
enslaving œf one class for the benefit -»f the 


-others,—such an arrangement -of things cannot 
“be affected hy merely political reforms. 


This 
will be made evident hy a glance at the three 
countries, Russia, England, and the United States. 
In Russia and other Slavonic countries, the 
agricultural population,—the peasants, —are the 
scrfs, the heasts of burden. In „England, the 
produccrs generally are the class used up by the 
hereditary and financial Aristocracy, the landlords 
and inoneylords. And these White Slaves of 
England are worse off than thcir Slavonic brethren, 
or their ancestors, the scrfs of the middle ages, 
in one respect,—namely, the yoke which galls 
them is impalpahle, so to speak, it is ‘* the force of 
circumstances.’ Wages are low, the burden of 
indirect taxation is heavy, the necessaries ef life 
are proportionably dear,—but these things cannot 
be helped. ‘‘ We are starving, give us food for 
our suffering families,—‘a fair day’s wage for a 
fairday’s work.” “Impossible, my dear‘fallows ! 
‘There is a glut in the market from over speculation; 
how can we give you wages, when we have no out- 
let for our goods ? We can’t sell, and you must he con- 
tent to starve, unlesscharitahle people keep you alive 
hy means of soup kitchens, ce, till trade gets 
better, and we want you again in our mills. ‘But 
dont look sulky; there are prisons enough for 
starving vagahonds who so.much as hint at chang- 
ing -the existing: onder of things.” In ‘America, 
women generally and coloured people are enslaved 
and used up by the free and enlightened citizens 
of that sham Repuhlic. And it the results. of 
class Icgislation be rot so visihle there, im ithe 
shape of miscry and crime, as they are in Europe, 
it is beeause the Yankees have an immense extent 
of fertile country with a spare population. But 
the same causes must ultimately produce the same 
effects, and it is a question of time merely for 
Yankeedom. That El Dorado of the middle-class 
leaders, the be-praised of -sleek “Mr. Bright,-and 
the beau ideal of practical Mr. Cobden, is ina 
fair way of becoming another England, presenting 
the same hideous censtrasts of Luxury cand 
Starvation, of Rich and Poor. ‘The absolute 
despotism which obtains in Russia.now,'as it. did 
in Europe during the middle ages, ohtains in 
England and America also, in spite of all political 
Reforms. Class domination ties been filtered 
through Constitutional Media, getting less re- 
pulsive, perhaps, with each filtration to the 
superficial observer, —-‘*.smal] by degrees and 
beautifully less ;’’—irresponsible power bas heen 
shifted from one class to another ; in one country 
its possession depends on the accidents of birth 


and wealth ; in anothor, on tbose of colout and 
sex; bat in every country the odious: fact re- 


mains, that some class of society trent the rest as 


Pariss, putting them without the pale of ctviliza- 
tion and its advantages, We want no merely 
political Reforms. Let us have done with Shams. 
We are sick of them. Did the Reform Will and 
the League give us abundant food, and airy 
gardens, and clean well ordered houses; instead of 
starvation in filthy cellars? Did these middle- 
elass bubbles give us education and the leisure to 
ake by it, instead of hopcless, debasing ignorance 
and ceascless: toil? We want no third Sham. 
We want a Social Revolution, that we may live 
like men and not like beasts ; that our wives and 
children may not die of: hunger by inches beforo 
our eyes; tbat our sons may net grow up stunted 
and deformed by premature and excessive labour ; 
that our daughters may not become prostitutes at 
twelve and thirtcen ycars of age, in order to eke 
out their scanty means of subsistence by the wages 
of abominable vice. We, the veritable people, the 
Proletarians, desire a Social Revolntion ; tbat is, 
a radical change in our social condition, becanse 
eye produce the boasted fabric of Englisb greatness 
-and Eraglish civilization. Have we, then, not a 
zight to sbare in the blessings of that civilization ? 
Are the bees of England to work incessantly, pro- 
-duciag honey fer a: set of lasy drones? No, my 
Proletarian brothers, this iniquitous system must 
be. abolished. Who is todo it? The Red Rc- 
publicans, if you exoept their guidance. Willingly, 
indeed, or unwillingly, you must follow in their 
wake; for the Genius of Universal History bas at 
length resolved, that the Gospel of Equality and 
Fraternity, hid under the ruins of eighteen 
-centaries, shell bebrought tolightin the ninetcentb ; 
and ‘‘ The Rep ftag is the banner of the Future.” 
++ Bread and work, the Organisation of Labour,” 
these words contain the law of the new Epoch, 
tbey are the handwriting on the wall, which 
startles kings and base priests of an idolatrous 
mammonworship, fronr their luxarious feasts and 
fancied securities. We, English Red Republicans, 
may do much to hasten the advent of this epoch ; 
but it will only be by enlightening the masses as 
to their actnal position and their social rights, 
for their ignorance on these points is indeed 
lamentable. Only the otber day I saw in the 
Manchester newspapers, tbat a set of working men 
‘at Bradford bad collected £60, in pence, towards 
the Industrial Exhibition of 1851.—£60, in hard- 
earned pence, to make the condition of the pro- 
ducers still worse tban it is already. £60, to 
help to bring an immense quantity of foreign 
manufactures into the home market, to compete 
with British goods, produced under a high pressure 
system of taxation. £60, as a subscription from 
aseta working men, towards a redaction of prices, 
and consequently of wages too! £60, in a word, 
to increase and develope that ruinous competitive 
system, whieli enables tlic oapitalist to prey upon 
the producer and use him up, body and soul! 
Heavens and Kartl! one’ is struck dumb before 
folly like this, Universal Suffrage? The Six 
Points? Instruments merely, valuable or worth- 
less, according to tbe use made of them. What 
would be tlic use of giving Universal Suffrage to a 
set of donkeys like those wise men of Gotham, I 
mean of Bradford, who walk deliberately into- 
every middleclass dodge, and subscribe their pence 
at the beck of Messrs. Cobden, Bright, Walmsley, 


and Co.? Yet, in spite of the ignorance and folly |. 


of those who onght to give us hearty support, since 
we are fighting their battle; in spite of the: open’ 
hostility of’ all ‘ respectable people,” of all: the 
adherents of the establisbed order of things, —from 
the Austro-Russian Aristoorats and their *‘highly 
influential” stamped organs, down to the little 
Cbarter Proféssors of Parliamentary and Finanoial 
humbug—in spite of all this, our position in i850 
is by no means a discouraging, one. We, English 
Socialist-democrate, may bo tbe ‘‘ ragged fringe 
upon the Red Republican cap, the bastard: of the 
Mountain,’ as the sapient Mr. Boz has been 
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pleased to.denominate us, but we are also some- 
what ‘more than this’ We are ‘‘ Chartists and 
something mow”? even than: that. Chartism 
and Red Republicanism must henceforward be 
considered as synonymous terms; to judge from 
the Exeentive Council latcly chosen by the 
Chartist party. And what is Chartism? Why, I 
think if the stones of Kersal Moor, and Peécp 
Green, and Kennington Common, could' find a 
voice, 1t would appear that Chartism is something 
very much resembling the hope and aspiration of a 
majority of tlre working men of England. Chart- 
ism under the red flag, is a vindication of the 
Claims of Labour; it is the ennnciation of the 
‘* Gospel of Work ;’’ the assertion, that-the fustian 
jacket and the paper caps are infinitely more ho- 
nourable einblems than tho ermine robe and the 
coronet. Tho symbols of the activo brain and the 
cunning hand, of Man’s mastery over inanimate 
Nature, that of Knowledge and’Power, set forth 
in the old Oriental myths as being a link in the 
chain which connects Humanity with Deity,— 
“and Elohim said ‘Lo! Adam has become like 
one of us’’’—tbe symbols of Labour, I say, are in- 
comparably more honourable than the symbols of 
the force and frand, which, during the dark ages 
laid the foundation of the present power and wealth 
of aristocrats and heridatory legislators. Yes, our 
avsec, ‘ Chartism in 1850’—is the cause of the verita- 
ble People of England; it is the cause of the pro- 
duccrs, and the battle of this onc enslaved class is 
the hattle we fight, but it must be fought under 
the Red flag® for that is the symbol of the new 
Epoch, “the banner of the Future.” Tbe task 
given us at present, is to rally our brother Prole- 
tarians en masse round this flag, by means of a 
Democratic and Social Propaganda; an agitation 
for the “Charter and something more.’’ The 
present position of our affairs favours this line of 
action. Weare getting re-organized, slowly but 
sorcly, and we are all the better for the Charter 
League dodge. It has taught us to distinguish 
false friends from real ones, apostates and traitors 
from bonest men; and bas put us on our guard 
against the villanous intrigues of the Middle-class 
leaders. Eveuts too are looming on the political 
horizon, which will lead to results favourable to us, 
led as we are now by bonest and intelligent men, 
who are both able and willing to take advantage 
of circumstances as they arise. In spite of the 
late ministerial majority of 46, it is pretty gene- 
rally allowed that the present set of State Quacks 
will not be ablo to keep their ground much longer. 
Who is to suoceed them? An Austro-Russian 
Protectionist Cabinet? I, for one, hopeso, J am 
no friend of moderates, of constitutionalism. of 
half measures, Neck or nothing, is my maxim. 
Do you fear the effect of such a change from rose- 
water, soft sawdering Whigs, to Tory knights of 
the whip and bayonct,—on the good canse among 
our foreign Brothers? It would have the highly 
beneficial effect of abridging thcir term of proba- 
tion, by hastening the next revolutionary outbreak 
in Continental Europe. The Despots abroad, cn- 
couraged by their friends in England, would pro- 
ceed to still greater cxtrentities of tyranny than 
ever; and you know that if pressure be applicd 
beyond a certain point, say on the safty valve ofa 
boiler, that what the newspapers call ‘‘a terrific 
explosion, accompanied by loss of life,” inevitably 
ensues. Remember, that the triumph of the good 
oause in Italy was indefinitely postponed, not by 
the armies of physival force Despots, like thoso of 
Austria or Naples, but by tho diplomatic cunning 
and smooth official trickery cf Lord Palmerston’s 
constitutional friend, tbo rascally King of Sar- 
dinia. In: this country, the advent of the *‘ Oos- 
sacks” to power, would afford Messrs. Cobden and 
Co., an opportunity of doing a little: opposition 
business. Between Free ‘Traders and Protec- 
tionists, it would then be ‘‘ pull baker, pull devil !” 
—and no mistake. And the result for us? Un- 
questionably good. For, ‘‘ when rogues fall out, 
honest men get their own,”—and if the Parliament- 
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port of the Producers, the price of tbe working- 
men of England in the market of 1850, is Univer- 
sal Suffrage, whether Sir Joshua Walmsley be 
willing to pay it or not. Hurrah, then for ‘the 
Charter and something more”? Hurrah for “the 
Red Flag—the banner of the Future !” 

Howarp Morton: 


Sustitutions om Lows of Republican 
Slinerica. 


Ii. 


Decidedly the best work on the United 
States ever yet published, is Mr. Russcll’s 
‘America Compared with England,’* a 
book which should be in the hands of every 
unrepresented Englishman—every tax, pro- 
fit, and rent-plundered slave, Believing Mr. 
Russell to be a trust-worthy guide, we shall 
without confining ourselves to his work, 
extract: largely therefrom. From Chapter I; 
of America Compared with Enyland, we 
take the following account of 


THE OONSTITUTIONS AND GO: 
VERNMENTS OF THE SEVERAL 
STATES OF THE AMERICAN 
UNION. 


Each State a distinct Republic—For what 
purposes united—Iespective powers of the 
several Republics, and of the Confeder- 
ation :— 


“ There are now thirty States’ of Republies in the 
Union, and the number is constantly increasing, in 
consequence of the formation of new States in thé 
Western and Southern territories, from time to time. 
Each State is a distinct Republic, with its own se- 

arate legislature, and other branches of governnient. 
But all the States are united together, chiéfly for the 
following purposes, viz — 

“That they may all be represented in foreign 
courts as one nation. 

& That there may be an army and navy sustained 
at the expense of, and for the benefit of all, thé 
States. x 

« That the citizen of one State may be acitizen of 
all the States. 

“ That there may be free trade between the several 
States. 

‘That there may be an’uniform coinage, uniform: 
weights and measures, uniform patent an copyright 
laws, and a general postage system. 

“hat treaties of commerce may be made with 
foreign nations for the benefit of all the States. 

“Jn order to make this confederation effectual 
each State is prohibited from declaring war, or mak- 
ing treaties on its own account ; and tribunals are 
provided for the determination of disputes between 
the different States, as well as disputes between the 
citizens of the different States. ; 

“Tt is unnecessary at present to detail with par- 
ticularity the respective powers of the several States, 
and of the confederation ; suffice it to say, that in all 
matters except those which’ concern the common 
welfare of all the States, each Republic is entirely 
supreme and independent in all the branches of its 
government. Hence we find the constitutions, the 
governments, and the laws of the various States, 
differing from each other. The matters affecting the 
welfare of allthe States are dealt with by the president, 
the senate, and the-house of representatives. These 
are all chosen by the people of the various States, 
according to certain provisions of the federal con- 
stitution, which also specifies thé powers of congress, 
and of each branch of that body. The federal con- 
stitution is such as to secure the separate and inde- 
pendent rights of the several States in the confedéra- 
tion, so far as those rights are compatible with the 
confederation itself.” 


* Published by Mr. Watson, 3, Queen’s Head Passage, 


ary and Financial Reform clique, wish the sup- | Paternoster Row, 
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Government of a territory before it becomes 
a State : 


& The vast territory within the limits of the United 
States, is for the most part uninhabitod, except by a 
few Indians. When a sufficient number of white 

ple have emigrated to a new territory, the con- 
ederation assumes the government of it, until the 
ieee becomes sufficiently numerous to form a 
tate, and tben tbe people elect delegates to make 
the constitution under which they are to live. It 
must be a republican egnstitution, and no aristocracy 
can be permitted. When the population of a terri - 
tory numbers 60,000 it may obtain the rights of a 
State. Whilst the territory is under the control of 
congross, tbe people enjoy self-government to a great 
extent, and are trained to political action ; but the 
principal officers are appointed by the president, with 
the consent of the senate. The people of the terri- 
tory are represented by agents in congress, who have 
aright to speak, but not to vote, ‘The unoccupied 
territory beyond the limits of the old States belongs 
tothe confederation in trust for the States, and 1s 
disposed of by congress from time to time to private 
individuals.” 


The constitution superior to the Legislative 
Power : 

“The different States, as Utfore ohserved, have 
different constitutions, governments and laws. In 
some of them the whole body of the white male adult 

- population elects the governor and legislator ; in one 
or two a property qualification for the voters is re- 
quired ; in some the judges are elected by the 
people, in other by the feni latiro whilst in others 
the government has the appointment of them. The 
laws of real property, and indeed nearly all tbe laws, 
vary in the diferent States. But it will be sufficient 
to examine the constitution and government of one 
of the States to enable the reader to understand the 

eneral character of all of them. We will take the 

tate of Ohio as an example ; and we may observe 
that all tbe new Western States have from the first 
had purely democratic constitutions, and that many 
of the old States have been for the last few years 
Fema becoming more and more democratic, so 

at there is now much more uniformity in the pro- 
visions of the constitutions of the various States than 
there was formerly. 

“A written constitution, defining the powers of 
the Oa and executive, is established in every 
one ofthe Republics; and the courts of law will 
pronounce any act of the legislature unconstitutional 
and void which may transcend thefpreseribed bound- 
aries. This is a peculiarity of the American system. 
The Americans do not choose to entrust the ordinary 
legislative bodies with absolute power over the 
citizens. The several constitutions accordingly de~ 
clare that the power of legislation shall be confined 
within certain aseertained limits. Under no pre- 
tence whatever can the people be deprived of those 
fundamental rights which are so frequently trifled 
with by the British Parliament. 

“The constitution provides the means of its own 
amendment. Iftwo-thirds of the legislature recom- 
mend the electors at the next election to vote fora 
convention to alter tbe constitution, then if a majo- 
rity of the electors follow that advice, the legislature 
will calla convention, which is to be chosen in the 
same way as the members of the legislature are 
elected, and to assemble at a suitable time and place. 
This convention thus especially appointed for the 
purpose, may alter the whole system of legislation 
and government, provided it docs not violate the 
federal compact—the constitution of the union, which 
within its limits must’be paramount. 

“This power to amend tbe constitution in a peace- 
able way prevents the necessity for a resort to the 
inherent right of revolution in case the institutions 
ofthe country become unsuited to the age. But 
there is no fear of hasty and ill-advised alterations, 
seeing that a large majority of the people’s repre- 
sentatives must concur, in [the first instance, in the 
opiuion that a fundamental change is necessary, 
before the people can be called upon to say whether 
there shall be a convention. 


(To be continued.) 


It appears that a doorkeeper’s place in the House 
of Lords,on an average of eigbt years, amounted to 
£1,100 per annum—the perquisites of the highest 
year reaching above £2,500. *“ Better (remarks 
the Literary Gazette) be a doorkeeper in the Lords’ 
Fouse than a dweller elsewhere!” 


THE RED REPUBLICAN. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


gar All communieations to he pre-pald, 


Letters for the Editor to be addressed to .‘‘ George Julian 
Harney, 4, Brunswick-row, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
London. 

Orders for the Rep Rerustiean, from hooksellers, news- 
agents, &e., to be addressed to ‘‘S. Y. Collins, 113, 
Fleet-street.”” x 

Books for Review to be addressed to the Editor, eare of 
the Publisher. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR THE “RED 
REPUBLICAN.” 


A Fricnd, near the Bridge, Rochdale, 1s., Q. Mawby 18., 
Q. B. H. 2s. 6d., H. Herriek 2s. 6d. A Friend, per Mr. 
Cooper, 1s., Ditto 6d., Mr. Wood 1s., Stanley Wood Is. 6d. 
Charles Finley 6d., Joseph Brien 6d., George Naylor 6d., 
William Williamson 6d., John Taylor, 3d., T.S Long- 
bottom 3s., Charles Snuggs 1s., Friends at Mauchiine, 
per Bruce Taylor, 3s., James Gibson 1s., A Friend êd., 
W. B., Rochester, 1s., Mr. Quirk 6d., Henry Nightingale 
1s. 6d., Henry J. Cutting 1s. 

R In No. 2 appeared the name of C. Smugga 2s, 6d., 
the name should have been Snuggs. Inthe same Num- 
ber appeared the name of Mr. Heath 1s., it should have 
been Mary Ann Heath. 

LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE CNARTIST CAMP MEETINO. 
There ean be no doubt that the gathering at Blackstone 
Edge, at mid-day, on Sunday next, July 14th, will 
triumphantly attest the progress of 4emoeratic prinel- 
ples We are informed that the speakers will in- 
clude Fergus O’Connor, M. P., William P. Roberts, 
George Juliau Harney, P.M. M‘Douall, James Leach, 
George White, and Christopher Shackleton. It has 
been a wise resolution on the part of the Committee 
to summon a dclegate meeting to preeede the great open- 
air gathering. It is to be hoped that by 10 o’elock tho 
delegates will be at the White louse, read. to commence 
business, as the chain must be taken at the public meet- 
ing at 1 o’eloek. 

A PsroLveTaRay.—We have handed the shilling to the 
eommittee constituted to raise subseriptions for the 
Refugees. 

W. B., Roenrster.—Thanks for your warmly-expressed 
sentiments. The lines are now out of date. 

JAMES Ginson, Krbpancuan, in forwarding his subserip- 
tion, says, “E hail with delight the appearance of the 
Red Republican, the fearless advocate of demoeratie and 
social progress. Every true demoerat must rejoiee at Mr. 
Iarney havioga weekly publication to advanee the cause 
of real demoeraey and no humbug. May he live to see 
the glorious principles of ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity” established from onc end of Europe to the 
other. Every lover of human progress must feel proud 
of the numbers already published of the Red Republtoan. 
They reflect great eredit on its bold and uneompromising 
editor.” 

A June Democrat, GLAsoow, writes, “Your praise- 
worthy endeavours to advanee the emancipation of the 
Proletarians, through the pages of the Red Republican, 
have becn hailed by all true demoerats in this quarter 
with the most lively enthusiasm. Thc time has at length 
arrived, when we may expeet to see the clainis of derio- 
eraey diseussed and advocated in that impartial and 
candid manner to which we havc hithertó been unaccus- 
tomed. Ishali, therefore, hold it as a sacred duty to 
promote to the extent of my opportunities, the circula- 
tion of your invaluable journal; and believing that its 
stability will rest, more upon a stcadily inereasing circu- 
lation, than upon any temporary aid, whieh the friends 
of our noble eause might be disposed to render, J have 
ordered 20 copies, which I intend to distribute gratuitously 
among those on whom the good seed is likely to he east 
with effect. The breast of every British freeman swells 
with indignation and decp abhorrence at the grinding 
perseeutions of the Cotton Lords, and thedastardly tyranny 
of a ‘besotted Aristocracy, and a bloated Church. We 
British Proletarians have too long endured, in patieuce. 
those galling ehains which our Continental brothers have 
made sueh glorious efforts to burst asunder ; but, though 
the eause of despotisin has onee more triumphed, and 
many noble patriots have perished, and others been 
driven into cxile, and dark though our prospeets may 
now appear, who, that has faith in human progress, ean 
harbour even the shadow of a doubt, that a day of awful 
retribution will speedily overtake the foes of liberty, 
The Imge despotisins of Murope are fast ermminbliny to 
their ruin, A few short ycars will sce the work accom- 
plished ; and itis my firm beHef, that the Red Republican 
is destined to hasten the dawu of that brighter day— 

“When man to man the warld o'er, 
Shell brithers be for a’ that? ” 

A Cuartist.—We can eomprehend your indignation, 
always supposing the nameless eharacter who has figured 
at Guildhall to be not a madman, - There appears to be a 
‘method in his madness,” whieh gives colour to your 
suspicions that he is employed for the purpose of exeiting 
prejudiceand hatred towards the Chartist party. He appears 
to have beeu too mad, or too foolish, to play the part of a 
seeond Powell, for not the most gullible could be taken 
in by his ravings. Our hostility to the Government not- 
withstanding, we cannot share your opinion that Mr. 
Nameless, if employed för the above stated purpose, has 
been engaged either by tho Home Secretary or the 
Attorney-General į we should rather expect to find his 


employors amongst the low and conscienceless officials of 
the police. True Chartists and Republicans repudiate 
and denounce the fiendish designs Imputed to the cha- 
racter under notice, The torture and assassination of 
women may be fit employment for the ruffianly slaves of 
Austria; hut the democrats of this and every other 
eountry, hold such means of furthering thelr ends in 
the utmost detestation. We shall watch this case. If 
justice is done, ‘‘ the prisoner, who has the appearance of 
an attorney’s clerk,” will be sent to a mad-house, or If 
proved to be in his senses will be well teazed under his 
shirt, to eure him of the taste for masquerading in the 
character of “a determined Chartist,” to the injury of a 
body of men who repudiate him and his ravings with 
loathing and seorn. 

GENERAL GARIBALDL—The suggestlon of a correspon- 
dent that an address or some other testimonial of British 
admiration should be presented to the chivalrous defender 
of the Roman Republie, comes too late, General Garibaldi 
having already sailed from Liverpool for New York. in 
former years the Italian hero was a mariner, and we un-- 
derstand he is about to return to the profession of hig 
youth, he having accepted the command of a merchant 
ship under the Amcriean flag. We do not know whether 
the laws of the United States permit a ‘‘ forelgner’’ to 
hold a eommand in their navy, if so we trust the Ameri- 
ean authorities will give Garibaldi the command of a. 
well-armed frigate, or three-decker, under the stars and 
stripes. Of course, Garibaldi must continue to be a 
“ foreigner” to the United States, as the hour will come 
—and that hour eannot be far distant—when Italy will 
reclaim him for her own, and her sons will follow his 
banner against domestle tyrants and foreign brigands in 
the holy (and neat time suecessful) war for the indepen- 
dence and frecdom of Jtalia. 

CARL SCHAPPER.—The readers of the Red Republican 
who have been readers of the Northern Star, must be 
well acquainted with the name of thls distinguished pa- 
triot. The domestic bereavement he has suffered, and 
the persecution he has gone through, must also be known 
to most of our readers. Forced by the tyrants into 
a second exile, he is now living at 30, Great Pulteney- 
street, Golden-square, where he intends commencing his 
foriner profession—that of a teacher of languages. From 
our personal knowledge of Carl Sehapper, we may say 
that he is well qualified to teach the German, French, and 
other languages, and we need not add that he speaks the 
English language fluently, an important acquisition to 
him in imparting instruetion to his Engilsh pupils. We 
heartily reeommend him to a]l our friends in the metro- 
polis desirous nf learning German, French, &c., &. 

POETRY RESPECTFULLY DECLINED, — ‘‘ Liberty’s Call,” 
and ‘‘ Oppression’s Work.” 


EARLIER PUBLICATION OF THE 
“RED REPUBLICAN.” 


We are sorry to learn that our friends in 
some ‘parts of the country, cannot get the 
RED REPUBLICAN until a considerable time 
after its publication. Friends have written 
to us from the Isle of Wight, Gloucester, and 
some other places, stating that they have not 
yet seen No. 1; while in Dundee, No. 2 had 
not been received up to the day on which No. 
3 was published in London. In order that 
nothing may be wanting on our part to en- 
sure the early circulation of this periodical, 
we have made arrangements to machine No, 
5, and succeeding numbers, on the Monday 
in each week; henceforth, therefore, the 
London publishers may have their orders 
supplied in good time on the Tuesday. We 
trust that this arrangement will ensure the 
appearance of the RED REPUBLICAN in all 
parts of the country by the end of the week, 


TO THE READERS OF THE RED 
RE PUBLICAN, 


I wap intended to have commented in this 
number on the foreign policy of the British 
government, and other questions, important 
and interesting, to the Democracy of this 
country ; but am for the moment prevented 
doing so by a misfortune which has (I ‘trust 
only temporarily) deprived me of the use of 
my right hand, and caused me so much pain 
as to render even the dictating that which I 
had intended to write impossible for the time 
being. This will no doubt be accepted as a 
too sufficient apology for any short-comings 
inthe present number of the Rep REPUBLICAN. 
G. JULIAN HARNEY, 


THE RED REPUBLICAN. 


SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1850. 


“Let Europe leern that you wiil no longer suff uae 
thire be one indigent wretcb, nor one Ganvesege = ar 
ust. 

‘Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yield one anothcr mutuai aid, according to 
their ability, like citizens of the same state,” ”— Robespierre. 

‘‘The Golden Age, placed In tbe Past by biind Traditi 
is before us.” — St. Simon. T non 


LABOUR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 


We take the following from that excellent 
journal, Young America, (the New York or- 
gan of the United States Land and Labour 
Reformers), of the Ist of June. The admira- 
ble sentiments expressed by the editor—our 
esteemed friend G. H. Evans--convey a les- 
son to many friends in this country, who may 
rest assured that anything like general in- 
dustrial emancipation by means of co-opera- 
tive organizations will bo impossible, without 
the destrnction of those ‘‘ Twin- Monsters, 
Rent and Usury ;’’ a consummation which 
can be accomplished only through the estab- 
lishment of real (Red) Reoublican institu- 
tions :— 

The Trades and other working organizations of 
New York and Boston continue to hold meetings, 
and have in each place, as well as at Pittsburgb, 
elected delegates to a Central Union. Good is 
likely to come of these organizations, because there 
will necessarily now be some among them who un- 
derstand the Labour question, the reason why 
those who toil enjoy a much smaller share of the 
fruits of their toil than those who look on with 
their hands in their pockets or in their white kid 
gloves. When the working classes of our cities 
were last organised as at present, about the year 
1834, they were floundering in the dark, for though 
the social problem had then been solved and was un- 
derstood by a few, thcy were not enough to make an 
impression on the mass. Tbe working classes of 
the cities have advanced, to a considerable extent, 
from strikes to the idea of co-operation for mutual 
business operations, and the error into which they 
are now falling is the attempt to organise co-opera- 
tive societies withont first destroying the Twin- 
Monsters, Rent and Usury, by voting the land free. 
Unless they resolve to do this, in conjunction with 
the farmers throughout the country, who, like 
them are oppressed by Land Monopoly, the pos- 
seasors of the monopolized land and capital will 
laugh in their slcevcs at the co-operative efforts, 
and the toilers will sink dowu into another age 
of apathy; only to emerge, perhaps as Red Repub- 
licans, with the ruins of a Republic around them. 
But I have little fears of such a dire result. They 
will be saved even in spite of tbemselycs; but thcy 
ought to aid in the work of their own redemption, 
and probably will, for I see that several able Free 
Soil delegates are already elected to the Central 
organization of New York, and there will no doubt 
be some in Pittsburgh and Boston. 


From alaternumber of Young America we 
learn that the central organization in New 
York was in session about the middle of 
June last, and Mr. Evans says, “‘ there never 
before was so complete an organization of the 
interests of labour” in that city. As soon 
as we are in possession of further particulars 
we shall report BERS, _ An Industrial 
Congress (the annual delegation of the Ame- 
rican land and labour reformers) has also been 
sitting at Chicago. As soon as we are informed 
of the results they shall be communicated to 
the readers of the Rep REPUBLICAN., 


THE RED REPUBLICAN. 


DEMOCRATIC AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


THE propositions of theNational Reform League, 
drawn up by Mr. James Bronterre O'Brien, and 
adopted at a number of public meetings, have 
already been published in the Northern Star, 
Reynolds’s Newspaper, Reynolds's Instructor, and 
the Weekly Tribune; one or other of which 
papers a large number of our readers have, most 
probably, been in the habit of perusing ; the said 
propositions must therefore be well known to 
them. But to others they may be unknown, 
hence wo decem it.a duty to give increased 
publicity to Mr. O’Brien’s resolutions through 
the medium of the Rap Repusrican. Our publi- 
cation being but small, and the demands upon 
ita columns more that we can well meet, we shall 
reprint the aforesaid propositions one at a time, 
giving the first this weck, the second in our next 
number, and s0 on. This plan of publication 
will carry with it the advantage of giving the 
reador time to “learn, mark, and inwardly 
digest’’ each proposition before proceeding to 
the next. Persous desirous of discussing the 
resolutions, either by way of elucidation or 
honest criticism, will find access to our columns, 
provided they study brevity, and show a due re- 
gard for the character and necessary require- 
ments of this publication. With this under- 
standing, the earnest Advocates of Democratic 
and Social Reform will always be welcome to 
give expression to their views and sentiments in 
the pages of the Ren REPUBLICAN :— 


PROPOSITIONS OF TAE NATIONAL RE- 
FORM LEAGUE, FOR THE PEACEFUL 
REGENERATION OF SOCIETY. 

Liberty in Right; Equality in Law; Fraternity in Interest, 
The foiiowing Resolutions, on bebalf of the League, 

were unanimously passed at a crowded meeting of the 

National Kegeneration Soclety, beld on the 16th March, 

1850, in the large theatre of the Literary Institution, 

Leicester Square, London. on the motion of J. Bronterre 

O’Brien, seconded by Richard Hart: they have also re- 

ceived the assent of tbe National Charter Association, and 

the Fraternal Democrats, and bave been carried at various 

pubiic meetings :— ù 
‘‘This meeting is of opinion that in addition to a full, 

fair, and free representation of tbe whole people in the 

Commons House of Parliament, upon princlples the same, 

or similar to those laid down in the Peopie’s Charter—the 


foilowing measures,—some of a provisional, the others of 


a permanent nature, are necessary to ensure real poiiticai 
and sociai justice to the oppressed and suffering population 
of the United Kingdom, and to protect society from vioient 
revolutionary changes :— 

“1. A repeal of our present wasteful and degrading 
system of poor-iaws, and the substitution of a just and 
efficient poor-law (based upon the original Act of Eliza- 
beth) which should centralise the rates, and dispense them 
equitabiy and cconomically for the beneficial empioyment 
and reiief of the destitute poor. The rates to be ievied 
only upon the owners ef every description of reaiised 
property, The empioyment to be of a heaithy, useful, 
and reproductlve kiud, so as to render the poor self- 
sustaining and self-respecting. Tili such empioyment he 
procured, the rclicf of the poor to be, in all cases, promptly 
and iiberally administered, as a right, and not grudgingly 
doled out, as a boon. The relief not to be acoompanied 
with obduracy, insuit, Imprisonment in the workhouses, 
separation of marricd couples, the breaking up of families, 
or any such other harsh and degrading conditions as, 
under the present system, convert relief into punisbment, 
and treat the unhappy applicant rather as a convicted 
criminai than as (what he rcaiiy is) the victim of an unjust 
and vitiated state of society.” 

(To be continued.) 


It is not without reason that the English 
jurists have been compared to the patrician body of 
civilians amongst the Romans. There are some 
points of resemblance, ‘In England, the youth be- 
longing to wealthy families, says Cotta, ‘can 
alone embrace the profession of the bar, on account 
of the great expense which it involves at the outset, 
If they succeed, there are no dreams which their 
ambition may not entertain.’ The situation of 


judges, of chairmen of courts of justice, of chancel- 


lor, of members of the House of Commons, are the 
almost certain prize of reputation at the bar; and, 
to a certain degree, they receive in advance the ho- 
mage due to the dignities of which they carry in 
themselves the hopes. How few, then, amongst 
them are likely to be defenders of the people.— 
Ledru Rollin. 
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Republic and Wovalty in Ftaly, 


BY JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
( Translated expressly for this Publication, ) 
NATIONAL TENDENCIES. 
(Continued from our last.) 


[zæ By an accident the portion of this translation 
contained iu last week’s number, was brought 
to an abrupt conclusion in the midst of an un- 
finished sentence. The lines following in italic 
are repeated (from No. 3), in order that the reader 
may understand the author's meaning, whieh 
would not be the case, were we to re-commence 
in the midst of a broken sentenco. The reader 
will bear in mind that the author is commenting 
on the rotten faction of constitutional monar 
ehical moderates. ] 

They were without any belief; their faith in the 

monarchical principle rose neither to the dogma of 

divine right incarnated in some few families, nor 
to that chivalrous affection for certain persons which 
once placed the monarch between God and the Be- 
loved: “ My God, my King, and my Mistress.” It 
was a passive, mert acquiescence, without venera- 
tion or love fora fact which they had before their 
eyes, and which they did not even attempt to exa- 
mine; it was a moral cowardice; it was the fear 
of the people, whose ascending movement they wished 
to arrest by means of monarchy; the fear of an in 
evitable shock between the two elements, which 
they did not think themselves eapable of mastering. 
It was the fear that Italy was not powerful enough 
to reconquer, by her own popular forces, even that 
little bit of independence, as regards the foreigner, 
which they also, in their tenderness for Italian ho- 
nour, would-alone have desired to vindicate. In 
tbeir writings they gave, with an affectation of gra- 
vity, with tbe manner of profound and clear-sighted 
men, counsels borrowed from a period of normal 
development, and from men habituated to parlia- 
mentary contests, and already citizens of more ad- 
vanced nations; toa people who, on ene hand, had 
nothing, and who, on the other, had to conquer 
everything, — existence, unity, independence, 
liberty. ‘Lhe people replied to their eunuch voices 
with the roar and the bound of a lion, ‘chasing 
away the Jesuits, requiring the institution of civic 
guard and the publicity of debates, tearing consti- 
tutions from their princes, whilst these men were 
recommending silence, legal ways, and snpplicating 
them to abstain from any manifestation, for fear 
of afflicting the paternal hearts of their masters. 

They called themselves practical men, positive 

men. . . . Ono should rather: have namod them 

the Arcadians of polities. 

Such were the chiefs of the faction : there is no 
need for me to name them. And to-day some of 
them, either ambitious of power, or their vanity 
wounded by the solitude which is made around 
them, are to be found at the head of the monarchi- 
eal reaction in Italy. 

But, after the advent to the papacy of Pius IX., 
we saw grouped around them a number of young 
persons, who were worth much more than such 
ohiefs, attracted either by the influence of their 
words, and the prestige of tbe first acts of the Pope, 
or by the hope of paving for Italy a more easy way 
towards a better future, after the rough discourage- 
ment of so many abortive attempts in the past. Pure 
souls, holily devoted to their country, but too 
flexible, and not strongly enough tempered by na- 
ture or suffering in the severe and energetic faith 
of immutable truth. ‘Chey had been formed among 
us to the worship of the national idea, but were 
too soon fatigued with the inevitable griefs of the 
struggle; and misapprehending the want of au- 
thority which we all require, they prostrated 
themselves before that which was then existing, 
and which had tbe air of regenerating itself. 

Below these thronged, all joyous at seeing that 


sacrifices and obstacles were to be diminished, the 


erowd of men of calculation, of mediocre hearts 
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and minds, the lukewarm refused hy the Gospel, 
those whose sleep was troubled by our war-ery, 
and to whom the programme of the Moderates 
promised, on the contrary, the casy honours of pa- 
triotism, on the sole eondition of writing pacifie 
articles in the journals, or-of supporting some inof- 
fensive polemics withthe Austrian Lloyd, concerning 
the railways, or perhaps of supplicating the prince 
to be good enough to show himself a littlo less of 
the tyrant. 

- And-lower still, (the lepers of ‘all: parties,) was 
seen crawling. the busy-race of politieal'mounte- 
banks, men of all prefessions, veritable’ harpies 
soiling whatovor they- touched, ready- in all:coun- 
tries to swear and to forswear, to laud or to calum- 
niate, to dare or to cringe, according to a breath 
of wind, provided that in an agitation; without 
danger, they might acquire a eertain:micrescopio 
impertance,. ov any: little employment, publio or 
secret. A race, thank God! rarer in Italy than 
elsewhere: but yet more numerous: in consequence 
ofa Jesnitio, a materialist: and tyrannical'eduea- 
tion, than one would wish to see in the midst of ‘a. 
people grand in its past, and oalled-to grandear in 
the futnre. 

From among the first (tho‘maderate chiefs) came 
a-voiee which said':—'‘ Qur first: question is inde- 
pendence; our first confilot is with Austria, a 
power ‘gigantic beth in-the elements which helong 
toit-and in its eonnections with the gevernments 
of Europe. Now, if you: threaten. your princes, 
net-only you will have ne armies, but you will have 
thom hostile te you: our people is corrupted, ig- 
norant, unaccustomed to arms, indifferent, without 
will; and with suek a people you can neither have 
a national war nora republio founded on virtue. 
It is- necessary beforehand to instruct it, to habi- 
tuate it to streng actions, to the morality of citizen- 
ship. Progress is slow and procecds by degrees. 
Before- all independence, then an educational liber- 
ty, constitutional aud monarchical; then at last 
the republic. The affairs of peoples are only rc- 
gulated by opportunity; and whoso would ‘have alt- 
has-nething. De not persist: in re-eepying the 
past, especially the past of France. Italy ought 
to have her own movement, and rules proper to 
that-movement; Your pringes are only contrary to 
yeu, beeause you have attacked them: unite your- 
sdves totlem; excite them to ally themselves to- 
gether by commercial, enstoms”, ane industrial 
leagues; afterwaras will came military leagues, 
and then you will have always armies ready and 
sive. Foreign governments will begin to know 
you, and: Austria will learn to fear you. Perhaps 
we-shalt succeed in reconquering our independence 
peaceably and by peeuniary saerifiees ; if not,, our 
princes, reconciled with us, will give it-ug hy their 
arms., Then we will think of lberty.’’ 

“The second {good hearts for illusions} sang hymns 
to Pius IX., that-spirit of an Honest eurate, and 
a bad prince, in calling him the regenerator of 
Italy, of Europe, and of the world; they preached 
coneord, fogettulness of the past, universal frater- 
uity between the prinees and the peoples, between 
the-welf and the lamb; they sang with an affected 
voice alove-eantiele in a land sold, betrayed dar- 
ing five centuries by princes and popes, who yet 
were drinking the blood of martyrs freshly slain, 

‘The last (the intrigucrs} went, and. came, stirred 
themselves, meddled, uttered ‘the strangest news 
abbut royal intentions, promises, transactions with 


the foreigner; repeated’ words which had never | 


been said, distributed medals. ‘I'd the people 
they related silty things with regard to tho princes ; 


to us they held ogt their hands mysteriously, | 


murmuring in alow voice—‘ Let be, everything has 


iis time; for the moment we must make our profit of Y 


men who have cannon and ‘armies; afterwards 
we shall overtlirow: them.” E do not recellect a 
single man among them who hag not said or writ- 
ten. to me ‘Tam in theory as republican as you 
yourself-are,” and who at the same time did not 
calumniate to the best of his ability our party and 
our intentions, 


We, we were republieans of the old faith, founded | 
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upon what we have often said and will resay again; 
but ahove all as far as regards Italy, we were repub- 
licans beoanse we were unitary, beoause we desired 
that our-country should be a nation. Our faith ren- 
dered, us patient. The triumph of the principle 
which formed and ‘whieh forms our beliefis- secertain 
that itserves no purposetohastenit. By thedecree 
of Previdenco, that lumineus deeree whesea raye.are 
thrown from.afar upon the progress of Humanity,, 
Europe runs toward democraoy, The logical form 


of democracy is the republie, Therepublic, then, is: 


among-the facts of tlhe- future. But the question 


of. national independence and unification required | 


an immediate and practical solution, How obtain 
it? the princes would not; the Pope neither would 
nor could. There remained the People. And we, 
erying like our fathers—Popolo / Papolo/ ageept- 
ing all the consequences, all the logical forms of the 
‘prineiple contained in this ery. ; f 

It is false to say that progress manifeste itself 
by degrees. It operates by degrees ; and in Italy 
the national idea has been elaborated in: the 
silence of three centuries of serfage common to 
all, and during nearly thirty years of assiduous 
apostlesbip, very often crowned by the martyr 
dorm of the best among,us Once the ground: is 
prepared by a secret labour, the principle 
ordinarily reveals iteelf in some eollective, 
Bpontanous,,apnormal movement. of. multitudes, 
ina sudden transformation. ef authority Onee 


the principle is conquered, the series of its: 


deductions and applications unrols: itself by a 
normal movement, slow,, progressive, ad con- 
tinuous. 

It is false that liberty and independence can 
þe disjoincd and demanded one after the other 
Independence, which is only liberty conqucred 
from the foreigner, requires, in order that it may 
not be a lie, the collectivo work of men conscious 
of their own dignity, of the powcr of sacrifice, 
and of the virtue of enthusiasm, which belong 
only to free men. This is so true, that in the 
few conflicts whieh have been sustained for inde- 
pendence, withoutapparent political intervention, 
the peoples have drawn their force from the. na- 
tional unity already conquered. 

It is not true that a republic can net be 
feunded without the concurrence of all the most 
severe republican virtues. Such an idea is only 
the old orror whieh has served to falsify the 
governmental theory in nearly all minds. Politi- 
cal institutions ought to represent the.educational 
element of the State; and republics are founded 
precisely that republican virtue, which a monar- 
chical education could not produce, may germi- 
nate and take root in the hearts of the citizens. 

It is nob true that:the blind: force of’ cannens 
and armies suffices to re-conquer independence. 
In the combats for national liberty, along, with 
material forces, it is necessary to. have a pre 
siding idea to order them and to direet 


| their movements; the banner which is raised 


in the midst of armies ought to be the symbol of 
this idea: and—faots have irrevocably proved it— 
—this banner is half the success. In the rest, a 
afrank, hardy, durable accord between six princes, 
several of the Austrian: race, nearly all of a forcigu 
race, jealous aud mistrustful one of the other, 
trembling before the people from consciousness 
of their misdeeds, and having agaiust them no 
succour to hope for, save that of Austrin,—be- 
hold, to sustain the war of independence, an uto- 
pia somewhat more extravagant than ours. 

You eannot theu hope to found a nation, 
except with a man or witha principle. Have you 
the man? Have you among your princes the 
Napoleon of Liberty, the hero who knows how 
both to think and to act, to love more than any. 
other, and to fight. Have yon the heir of the 
thought of Dante, the precursor of the thought of 
the people? Let him arise and reveal himself; 
if not, let us invoke the principle; do not drag 
Italy in the wake of illusions fraught with tears 
and bleod. 

This is what we said, not publicly, but in our 


priyate interviews and in our correspondence, to 
the men placed foremost in the eonfidence of the 
jirst, thoohiefsof.the madcrate party. Tho second, 
the frieuds who abandoned us, we regarded sadly, 
saying to them—The proof made, you will return 
to us; but may God'grant that’ thts proof adetower 
not yous soul, and deprive you of faith in the desti- 
nies of Italy. From tho last; the intriguers, we 
kept our distance, that we might not be soiled by 
them. Friends or cnemies, we were, and wo de- 
sired to maintain ourselves, nobly loyal. Nations, 
we often repeated, are never regenerated by 
falsehood. 

To our last interrogation the moderates replicd 
by pointing to Charles Albert. 


“ FEBRUARY AND JUNE, 1848--THE PRO- 
LOGUE OF A REVOLUTION.” 


BY CITIZEN LOUIS MENAKD, LATE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ PEUPLE,’ 
(Concluded from our last.) 
HORRIBLE MASSACRES OF THE PARIS 
PROLETARIANS ! 


Ow the evening of the 25th, the Matais-and the 
Temple were ocoupied by the government troops, 
who entered the houses adjoining the barrieader, 
shot a.great number of people, and took others 
prisoners. In one court, thirty-five persons were 
shot. At:the corner of, the Rue Hodtel-de-Ville, . 
seyenty:five insurgents who had taken refuge in a: 
eellar, Iaid down their arms, and were shot. 
Seventeen persons were shot at the Popincourt 
barracks, though the insurgents had spared forty- 
five soldiers they found thete, a few hours pre- 
vious. In the rue du Témple, 4 prisoner hud hrs 
brains beaten out by some National Guards of the 
6th legion. A party of National Guards of: the- 
1st legion, who had sought shelter during 2 
thunderstorm, at the corner of the rue Culture, 
Sainte-Cathereine, fired on the passers by, and 
kiled, amongst others, a woman with her child 
in her arms; while one ofthe insurgents during 
the combat at the barricade Saint-Louis, went at 
the risk of his life to get a poor starving woman 
something to eat. In the streets St. Paul and 
St. Antoine people were shot; and in the street: 
Amandiers; Popincourt, a man, the father of 
four chikdres,, was fired upon, till the flesh of one 
of: ris legs was hanging in strips. Thirty-seven- 
persons were shot in the street Roi deSicile!; 
many in the street de Jony and at the barracks 
of the AveMaria. The bodics of’ the victims at 
the Arsenal were taken to the square of the 
Bastille, and heaped up there. Forty-nine pri- 
soners were driven into a comer of the place 
Saint-Jean, about six o’clock on the evening of 
the 25th, and hemmed in by a number of sol- 
diers. Some of the National and Mobile Guards 
incided the troops to shoot them. The eom- 
manding offieer consented, and about two hundred 
shots were fired before this butchery was comple- 
ted. But the principal scene of massacre was the 
H6tel-de-Ville. When the prisoners were brought 
there by the stair at the end of the strect Lo- 
bean, the order was given; ‘ We hare no room 
here, give them air.’ ‘They were then precipita- 
ted down the stairs into the middle of a pool of 
blood, and shot. From time to time, the corpses 
were carried into the Salle Saint-Jcan, and ihe 
blood ran—literally in streams—on the quay. 
After that, of what eonsequence were the hypo- 
evitical proclamations made by Cavaignae on the 
26th and 27th? ‘‘ Let wy name be for ever ac- 
eursed, if I regard the vanquished in the lizht of 
victims.” What signified these phrases, when 
during four days men who had laid down their 
arms upon the promise of amnesty, were butehcred 
in every street, and this system of murder had 
heen organized in the facc, so to speak, of the 
wholo city’? ‘The aystem.of concentration, adopt- 
ed by Cavaignac, suceeeded; owing to the unhappy 
tactics of the people, who divided thoir forces 
among the barricades, instead of proeeeding in 
masses to the attack of a few important poluts. In 


the suburb Poissonieré the people were entrenched 
in the new hospital of Saint-Lazare, and stood-out 
for three days. It was here they shot one of their 
own number who had taken advantave of the oc- 
casion to satisfy a private grudge. This aet shows 
the faith ‘of the people in the holiness of their 
ennse. ; During ‘the combat, a captain of the Garde 
Mobile, a friend of the Due d'Aumale, was taken 
ihe bat set at liberty, though ho announeed 

is intention of rejoining his troop. I do not 
‘know the fate of the prisoners of Saint-Lazare ; but 
most probably they were taken to the nearest 
barracks, which were those of tho Poissonieré ; and 
it is well-known that fusillades took place there. 
At the barracks ‘St. Martin, the assassins did not 
wish to alarm thc bourgcois by the noise of a 
shooting match, so the prisoners were cut to pieces 
with axes and sabres. On the morning of the 
26th the only distriet oceupied by the people, was 
that of St. Antoine. Herc, they had sixty-four 
‘barricades, and occupied most of the houses, but 
they everywhcre showed the greatest respect for 
property. The proprictor of a house in the rue 
Roquette, where the insurgents had encamped, on 
‘his return found 8,000 franes he had left there. 
An ironmonger was obliged to lend twenty bars of 
jren to the Proletarians ; when the barricades were 
finished, they btought him back twenty-five, telling 
him they did not know to whom the odd five bc- 
longed, but that he must be surc to return them 
if the owner could be found. A jeweller and 


watehmaker’s shop was also cceupied by the in-. 


surgents, and not a thing was missed. The so- 
‘briety of the insurgents was not less remarkable 
than their disinterestcdness and generosity. . 

Soca . On the 26th, an amnesty was pro- 
mised, and the people capitulated. 
tolions entered the Faubourg St. Antoine. Here 
the same horrible seenes of pillage and murder took 
place, though the Proletarians kept their word, and 
laid down their arms, ignorant of the fate awaiting 
the prisoners who trusted the promises of those 
“friends of religion and order,’’ A crowd of people, 


men, women and children, who had fled from their , 


“houses to thé Cemetery of Pére-Lachaise, were 
‘butchered by the ‘‘ defenders of family ties,” who 
even wished to shoot one of the grave-diggers, A 
house in the rue de la Roquctte, was set on fire by the 
troops ; some of the Proletarians were shot in trying 
to escape ; about eighty who gave up their arms, 
were shot. . At the barrier of Ménilmontant, 
two soldiers of the line, who had been prisoners of 
the people, tried to hinder tbe butchery, saying, 
the insurgents had done them no harm, bet had 
given them a share of whatever they had. It was 
of no use. At this barrier, a wounded prisoner 
awas roasted on a pile of burning straw. 

On the road of Belleville, as far even as the 
wood of Romainville, the Proletarians were hunted 
like wild beasts, and unarmed men were shot, on 
the pretext that their hands smelt of powder. In 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, women were violated, 
three were thrown out of a window in the rue 
de Charentan. As soon as the barricades were 
pulted down, tho rich of the Gaubourg St. Ger- 
main came in carriages with their wives and mis- 
tresses, to visit the ruincd dwellings of the poor. 

The national guards and the soldiers were 
buried magnificently at the public cost. The 
Proletarians were thrown pell-mell into 
trenches dug in the common  burying-places. 
The Assembly decreed that the Garde Mobile 
deserved well of their eountry—the head of the 
executive power bestowed decorations upon 
them—the bourgeoisie idolized them—the wo- 
men of the aristocracy threw flowers to them, 
‘and visited their tents, as their mothers had done 
those of the Cossacks. Let me add, however, for 
the honour of human nature, that other women 
went to the Assembly to beg merey for the 
vanquished, but they were not allowed to enter. 
_. .. . . About twelve thousand persons 
“were arrested on suspicion, a re-actionary police 
mwas organized, and the prisons partly emptied 
by the butcheries of the last two or three days, 


Three bat-- 
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were filled again. . . . . . About a thou 
sand prisoners were packed together in ‘an under- 
ground cell at the Tuileries. Their sufferings 
were frightful. When they struggled to get near 
the gratings for a breath of air, the sentinels 
fired on them. One of these victims was-a man 
arrested on his way to foteh an -accouchour for 
his wife—and thinking that shc was left alene 
in her ‘confinement, he leant his head on the 
grating, exolaiming, “my God !—my God ! ”— 
when a ball struck hin on the head, and the 
wall was spattered with his brains. The 
wounded and the dead fell into the -bloedy, fes- 
tering, pestilential mud, in which the prisoners 
stood ancle deep. i About eleven 
in the evening, two-hundred prisoners were 
taken out and marched to the Place du Carrousel, 
where the national guard commonced to butcher 
them. 
darkness ‘and confusion, a number of the na- 
tional guard were shot by thcir comrades; the 
prisoners in vain attempted to escape; those 
who wero not killod at once were finished by 
the bayonct. This inassaere lasted half-an-hour, 
and a few prisoners yho had not been killed 
outright, were taken back to the eaverns under 
the Tuileries, or to the cellars of the Palais 
National, where they suffered horribly At the 
Tuilerics, after this first massacre, the prisoners 
were regularly drafted off and; murdered during 
the night. Those still in the caverns heard the 
cries of their martyred brothers ; many became 
mad, ene hung himself. As the inhabitants ef 
this quarter were alarmed by these necturnal 
fasillades, somc one, I believe Lamerieierc, ordered 
the troops to use the bayonet. Meantime, there 
was reason to fear, that the typhus fever, raging 
in this hot-bed ofinfeotion, weuld spread through- 
out Paris. The prisoners, were, therefore, 
taken from the Tuileries, the mad ones were shot, 
Tle rest scut to the Ecole-Militaire; the doer 
leading to the caverns was built up. Number- 
less prisoners were shot at the Ecole-Miltaire— 
others imprisoned in dark cellars. In one of 
these, a prisoner, becoming mad, began to shout, 
the sentinel fired at randem into the greup— 
many fell. One of the prisoners received eleven 
wounds in this way. He survived then, 
and was transported for life. In another cellar 
the prisoners were left without cither bread or 
water, during extremely hot weather:—-they com- 
plained—an officer walking up and down before 
the grating of this cellar heard them, Who com- 
lains?” he asked. “We are hungry, give us 
bee? “Stop # little,” said the officer, and, 
taking the sentinel’s ınusket, fired through the 
grating. A prisoner fell. “ Who is hungry now? 
TI serve him out” . . . The wounded 
among the prisoners were treated in the same 
way as the rest. Those in tlic hospitals were 
set apart from the other invalids, and watched 
by armed national guards. On the most futile 
pretoxts, the insurgents were rudcly shifted 
about from rooin to roem, without the slightest 
regard for the consequences of such treatment. 
Some of them were tied to their beds with 
cords, likc so many wild beasts. The surgeons 
opposed this cruelty energetically, but it was of 
no uso, as these things were done by order of 
the Government. Of course, with such treat- 
ment, the mortality among the proletarians was 
much greater than among their euemies. The 
wounded insurgents, when they could escape the 
seareh made for them, preferred home to the 
hospital; and thcy almost all died for want of 
care and medical aid. For mere than a week, 
the environs of Pnris were Aunted for insurgents. 
People were shot on mere suspicion. About 
eighty in tho plain of Grenelle, also some in the 
cemetery of Montparuass, and about a hundred 
at Montmartre. The prisons of Paris were so 
full that an epidemic was apprehended. From 
two to threc hundred prisoners had died of 
asphyxia in the cellars of the Hotel-de- Ville. 
After some time the prisoncrs were drafted 


off to the different 


A horrible meleé teok place; in the: 
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nt fortresses in -the neigh- 
bourhood of -Peris, Theke unhappy vic 
tims had often been left for thirty hours 
at a time without food or, water. During 
their transit to ‘the forts, ‘the least noise 
made by them was the signal -for the soldiers to 
fire. At the fort of Est, the prisoners arrived in 
the middle ef a wet, stormy night, and for 24 
hours eould obtain -neither food nor ‘enything 
else, even for money; and all their complaints 
were answered by derision and menaeos, and by 
eannon ‘being pointed at thém. Some of ‘them 
went mad— others died in a few days 
from this treatment. At the fort of Ro- 
mainville, an old man, a prisoner, was pray- 
ing at the window, a sentinel fired 
at him; he fell, exclaiming “my God !—my 
daughter!” So far from being punished, this 
assassin was drafted into a crack regiment. 
Another soldier was imprisoned for four days 
beeause he refused to fire at a prisoner who 
approached the grating for a breath of air. In 
one cellar, a number of boys were imprisoned, 
and oue of these poor children, about thirteen 
years old, was shot because he elung to the 
grating fer air. In another cell of the sume fort, 
shots were repeatedly fired in at the windows, 
without any pretext whatever. At the fort of 
Tury, the prisoners were put into trenelés half 
full of water—many of them died therte; and 
that water, which the troop horses refused, was 
all that the prisoners get to drink. An officer 
told a number of prisonors in this fort that they 
were going to take the air; this was the cus- 
tomary signal—they were taken out and shot, 
This was among the last of the bloody episodes 
of the June insurrection, the money cost of 
which has been cstimated at sevonty-six millions 
of francs. All the preletarians of Paris might 
have been kept for a year upon the money em- 
ployed in butchering them. It is not easy to 
asceytain the number of victims during these 
fatal days. According to the most moderate 
calculations, ABOUT THREE THOUSAND PRISONERS 
WERE MURDERED IN COLD BLOOD, BY THEIR 
PITILESS AND ACCURSED CONQUERERS. 
os 

We ought to meet and confront every danger, and al. 
ways anticipate threats,—CurIsTINA OF SWEDEN, 

The sccret of perfect intellectual independence is to bes 
lieve little, and to work much.—Tpip. 

The oracle which said, ‘‘Seek council of the dead,” 
certainly spoke of books. They are mirrors whlch shew 
us virtues and vices. We read for instruction, for con- 
solation, for improveimeht.—Ibib. 

We should beware of living eaints.—Ist. 

We should believe nothing, except what we Have once 
had the courage to doubt.-w1BID. 

We must estimate men not so much by their actions, as 
by their capabilitics, sentiments, andintcntions, Fortune, 
opportunity, have too great a share in all the rest.—Ism. 

Nature had a reason for surrounding the rose with 

thorns.—Istp, 
Tue Lanp.—A great fundamental principle, which Tf 
éhtertain as the basis of my political creed, is : That 
man shall not be permitted to traffic or speculate in that 
which he cannot produce, or the quantity of which he cans 
not inercase. —Sxnavor {WALKER’s LETTER To A, E. 
ELMORES. 

Tar LAND Monoroty.—But, Absolitionist though Iam, 
I regard Land Monopoly—take the world together—as a 
far more abundant source of suffering and debasement. 
than is Slavery : and I add that whilst to abolish Chattel 
Slavery, is not to abolish Land Monopoly to abolish Land 
Monopoly is to abolish Chattel Slavery.—GEagir Surfa, 

Convince me that a principle is right in the abstract, 
and I will reduce it to practice if I can.—WILLIAM LEG- 
GETT. 

No one is able to produce a charter from heaven, or has 
any better title to a particular possession of land than his 
ncighbour.— PALEY. ; 

LAND NOT TO BE TRAFFICKED WITH.—My reason teaches 
me that land cannot be sold. The Great Spifit gave it 
to his children to live upon, and cultivate, as far as 
is necessary for their subsistence ; and ro long as the 
occupy and cultivate it, they have the right to the soft 
—but if they voluntarily leave it, then any other people 
have aright to settle upon it, Nothing can be sold, but 
such as can be carried away.—BLAck HAWK, 

What are the rights to which men are entitled by the 
laws of Nature, or the gifts of the Creator? The Declara- 
tion [of Independence] has already named some of therh, 
i.c. “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” té which 
I will add, "an equal right to the earth and other ele- 
ments,” all equally indispensable to the existence of man. 


—M, JAQUES. 
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Poetry for the People. 
THE JACOBIN OF PARIS. 
(From “ Historic Fancies.’’) 

BY THE HON, GEORGE SYDNEY SMYTHE, M.P. 


Ho, St. Antoine! Ho, St. Antoine,—thou quarter of the 


poor, P 
Arise with all thy households, and pour them from their 


door ; 

Rouse thy attics, and thy garrets,—rouse cellar, cell, and 
cave,— 

Rouse over-worked, and over-taxed,—the starving and the 
slave. 

“í Canaille’’—aye, we remember it, that word of dainty 
scorn, 

They flung us from their chariots, the high and haugbty 
born. 

Canaille—canaille—aye, here we throng, and we will show 
to-night, 2 

How ungloved hand, with pike and brand, can help itself 
to right. 


It was a July evening, and the summer moon shone fair, 

When first the people rosc, in the grandeur of despair, 

But not for greed, or gain, or gold, to plunder, or to steal, 

We spared the gorgeous Tuileries,—we levelled the Bas- 
tille, 


A little year, we met once more, yea “Canaille” met that 
day 
In the very heart of his Versailles, to heard the man 


apet ; 
And we Drought him back to Paris, in a measured train 
and slow, 
And we shouted to his face for Barnave and Mirabeau. 


Ho, Condé, wert thou coming, with thy truant Chevalicrs 
Didst thou swear they should avcnge the Austrian wan, 

ton’s tears, - 
Ho, Artois, art thou arming, for England’s ceaseless play, 
Thy Brunswickers, and Hessians, and Brigauds of Vendee? 


Come then, with every hireling, Sclave, Croat, and Cos- 
suck, 

We dare your war, beware of our’s—we fling you free- 
dom back. 

What, tyrants, did you menace us,—now tremble for your 
‘own! 

You have heard the glorious tidings of Valmy and Ar- 
gonne? 


How like the Greek of olden time, who in the self-same 


hour, 
At Platæa, and at Mycale, twice crushed the invader’s 
power 
So we had each our victory, and each our double'fray, 
Dumouriesz with the strauger, and we at the Ahbuye. 


O but it was a glorious hour, that ne’er again may be, 

It was a night of fierce delight we never morc shall see, 

That blood-stained floor, that foes’ red gore, the rich and 
ruddy wine 

And the strong sense, all felt within,—or work it was 
divine. 


They knew that men were brothers, but in their lust 
they trod, 

On the lessons of their priests, and the warnings of their 
God. 


They knew that men were brothers, but they heeded not 
the Lord, 

So we taught them the great Truth, anew, with fire and 
with sword, 


O but it was a glorious hour, that vengcance that we 
wreaked, 

When the mighty knelt for pardon, and the great in 
anguish shrieked ! 

But we jeered them for their little hearts, and mocked 
their selfish fears, 

For we thought the while of all their crimes, of twice five- 
hundred ycars. 


He used to laugh at Justice, that gay Aristocrat, 

He used to scoff at mercy, but he knelt to us for that ; 

But, with untiring hate we struck, and as our victim fell, 

He heard,—to hear them echoed soon,—the cries and 
jests of IIell. 


Ho, St. Antoine, arouse the now,—Ilo, brave Septembrists 
all 

The Tocsin rings, as then it rung! Arise unto its call, 

For the True Friend of the people,—Marat, the Man of 
men 

Has told us, he hns need of the people’s arms again, 


For the Gironde hath turned traitor, and the Moderates 
have sold 

The hard-earned rights of Hloche’s fights, for promise of 
Pitt’s gold, 

And the Pedant, and the Upstart, as Upstart only can, 

Have dared deride, in lettered pride, the plain and work- 
ing man, 


What we, who burst the bondage, our fathers bore so 


ong, 
That opprossion had seemed sacred in its venerable 
wrong, 
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What we, who have out-spoken, and the whole world 
obeyed, YA. 

With its Princes, and its Monarchs, on their high thrones 
afraid ; 

What we, who broke that mighty yoke, shall we quail be- 


fore Brissot ¢ 
And shall we bow to him as lowly, as he would have us 


low ? 
And shall we learn the Courtier’s lisp, and shall we cringe 


and sue, 
To the lily hand of fair Roland, like love-sick Barbaroux ? 


No—by Great Heaven, we have uot riven, the mighty 
chains of old, 

The State-craft, and the Priest-craft, and the grandeur 
and the gold,— 

To be ground down by Doctrines, to he crushed by Forms 
and Schools, — 

To starve upon their- Corn Laws, but to live upon thcir 
rules, 


No, if we must have lcaders, they Jike oursclves shall be, 

Who have struggled and have copquered with single 
hearts and free ; 

Who do not ape the noble, nor affect the Courtier’s air, 

With Tallien for a Richelicu, and Louvet for Voltaire. 


No, we will have such lcaders, as the Roman Tribunea 
were, 

Couthon, and young St, Just, and simple Rohespierre ; 

Now glory to their garrets, they are nobler far to own, 

Than the fair half-hundred palaces, and the Carlovingian 
throne, 


And glory to the thousand proofs, that day by day they 
give, 

Of some great cnd to which they tend, those solemn lives 
they live, 

When the Monarch, and the Anarch alike shall pass 


away, 
And morn shall break, and man awake, in the light of a 
fairer day, 


LIFE IN LONDON. 


STREET JUGOLERS AND CONJURORS. 


Tar following account of a street juggler’s husiness 
I had from a grave looking man, of half dignified 
appearance both in face and figure, and with long 
well-oiled locks that seemed to he got up expressly 
for public display :— 

“I have been twenty-eight years in the pro- 
fession of a juggler. When I started first I did 
well—most excellent, and never knew what it was 
to want money. Idaresay I made my £5 every 
week, full‘ that, when I hegan. I performed on 
the stilts, with hrass balls, from one to five; throw- 
ing them up and down and catching them, like the 
Indian juggler, only he did it from the ground, 
and J on my stilts. After the brass balls, I threw 
large hrass rings, catching them, and then linking 
them together. Then I threw three iarge daggers, 
or rather from one to three, I have thrown more, 
all round about my body, catching them as they 
came, Inext took a wooden pole, and on the top 
of it a wash-hand hasin—the pole was 7 feet high, 
and on the top of the pole, still on my stilts I 
kept the basin spinning round. I kept to the 
stilts until six or seven years ago, doing pretty well. 
After the stilts I performed on the ground, and 
now I carry a small box which stands on four legs, 
and with it I’m mostly to be seen at the West-end. 
In one of my tricks I appear to eat a quantity of 
shavings, and draw them afterwards, in the shape 
of an immensc long barber's pole, out of my mouth. 
A little doll I make appear and disappear from tho 
folds of a cloak. These are my juggling feats ; 
as to conjuring, Ido all sorts of things with cards, 
I make tlem do anything but speak. I teach con- 
juring and juggling, and am a professor of legerde- 
main. Ihave no pupils—worse luck. I’ve taught 
many an amateur conjuror, real gentlemen, who 
amuse their friends that way ; some of them take to 
it very kindly, others slop it; but I make them 
perfit conjurors if I ean.” 

A red-faced man, with what is called a ‘ profes- 
sional look,” gave me the following account. 

‘“ When I first knew tho trade it was far better 
than it is now, a great deal. I could take 20s, a 
night, in a London -public-house; now I can’t 
make a living hy my tricks. Therc’s been a 
wonderful deal of change in the tricks. The olu 
trieks were, what I may eall, a little indelicate. 


The amusements, generally, were more brutal in 
those days; so were our tricks. Cups and balls 
were fashionable then; they’re lost now; but I 
play them inanimproved manner. At present I’m 
the only man in all the profession can do it in the 
style Ido. ‘The egg bag wasa popular trick then ; 
bringing a number of eggs from an empty bag- 
Frying pancakes in any one’s hat was allthe rage, 
too, at that time; frying them over a lamp or a 
candle, bringing them out of the hat, and then 
showing that the hat was perfectly elean within. 
The hatter really goes into the hat, in an appara- 
tus which is whisked into it for the purpose, and 
the paneakes were eaten by the company, and 
were made of good stuff. Cutting off a man’s nose 
was comnion then. A gentleman was asked to lend 
a conjuror his nose, and was placed in a chair to 
have it cut off. The conjuror used a knife with a 
wire attached to the middle round a vacant part of 
the blade, and this was pressed on the nose. The 
conjuror first applied a cloth with rose pink on it, 
so that being removed, it looked as if the nose 
were cut off, and a hloody mass remained. Aftor- 
wards the conjuror drew the eloth over the face, 
wiped off the colouring, and the nose appeared as 
hefore. I’ve often seen gentlemen put their 
fingers to their nose to feel if it was all right, 
and that caused great laughter. We used to 
press the nose with the wire as if there were a 
wound. Bringing a guinea-pig from under the 
hat was an old trick. Conjuring now is revolu- 
tionised like other things. People weren’t so 
enlightened formerly, and casier tricks passed. 
Now producing a bowl of gold fish froma shawl, 
and a quantity of bouquets from an empty hat are 
the rage. The inexhaustible hottle is popular now. 
The conjuror in the inexhaustihle hottle has tubes in 
his sleeves, and other contrivances, to have suf- 
ficient of any liquor wanted ; some of the glasses 
are prepared, too, as the hottle contains only five 
compartments, four of which are controlled by the 
fingers, and the fifth flows out naturally. In the 
palmy days of conjurors I’ve had £4 a week at a 
saloon, and now many a week I can’t make more 
than 10s. hoth in the open air and the public houses 
together. Money’s a thing not easy tobe conjured, 
sir !”—Morning Chronicle. 


GoVERNMENT—LAW-MAKING.—Every man’s nature is a 
sufficient advertisement to him ot the character of his 
fellows, My right and my wrong, is their right and wrong. 
Whilst I do what ia fit for me, and abstain from what is 
unfit, my neighbour and I shall often agreein our means, 
and work together for n time tò our end. But whenever 
I find my domiuion over myself not sufficient for me, and 
undertake the direction of him also,—I overstep the truth, 
and come in false relations to him. I may have so much 
more skill or strength than he, that he cannot adequately 
express his sense.of wrong, but it is a lie, and hurts like 
a lie both him and me, Love and nature cannot main- 
tain the Assumption ; it must be executed by a practical 
lie, namely, by force, This undertaking fur another, is 
the hlunder that stands in colossal ugliness in the govern- 
ments of the world. It is the same thing in numbers, as 
in a pair, only not quite so intelligible. I can see well 
enough a great difference between my setting myself 
down to a self-control, and my going to make somebody 
else act after my vicws ; but when a quarter of the human 
race assume to tell me what I must do, I inay be too much 
disturbed by the circumstances to see so clearly the ab- 
surdity of their command. Therefore all public ends 
look vague and Quixotic beside private ones. For, any 
laws but those which men make fur themselves, are 
laughable, It I put myself in the placc of my child, and 
we stand in one thouglit, and see that things are thus 
and thus,—that perception is law for him and me. But 
if, without carrying hin into the Thought, I look over 
into his plot, and, ruessing how it is with him, ordain 
this or that, he will never ohey me. This is the history 
of governments—one man does something which is to 
bind another, A man who cannot be acquainted with 
me, taxes me ; looking from afar at me, ordains that a 
part of my labour shall go to this or that whimsical end, 
not as I, but as he happens to fancy, Behold the conse- 
quence. Of all debts men are least willing to pay the 
taxes. What a satire is this on government! Every- 
wherc they think they get their money’s worth, except for 
these.— Emerson. 

Property IN THE Lanp.—Not till men can present a bill 
of sale from the Almighty, can they claim property iu seil. 
—KRev. CHARLES C, FOOTE. 
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A Voice from the Roman Triumbir. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE PROSCRIBED. 
BY JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


[Translated expresslv for the Rep REPURLICAN, from 
No. 1. of “Le Proscrit; Revue de la Republique Uni- 
verselle.’’} 


I. 

NAPOLEON had fallen: tbe ascending move- 
ment of the French revolution was, in appear- 
ance at least, about to cease. Everywhere 
peace was invoked; everywhere those who 
brought it, whoever they might be, were 
saluted with the name of liberators. The old 
dynasties, rebaptized by victory, rescized, one 
by one, their broken domination ; the new 
dynasties were dispersed in exile; and the 
fusillade of Pizzo, in killing Murat, pro- 
nonneed to them tho last word of the mon- 
archy of divine right. Religion blessed the 
restoration: the duality of the Christian 
epoch seemed to be effaced in a paet of love. 
The altar and the throne lent their support to 
one another, 

And yet, tormented by some vague in- 
quietude, the roval conquerors gave them- 
selves up emulously to the study of means of 
defence against storms which nothing in the 
horizon announced to them. They seemed, 
—strangely enough,—to see in their triumph 
only the necesssity of a more powerful tie. 
Jealous, suspicious, one of the other, they 
stifled every sentiment of distrust and rivalry, 
in order that they might think only of pre- 
paring a common force against some un- 
known enemy. By the aets of June 9th, 
September 25th, and November 20th, 1815, 
they organized this force. The Holy Al- 
liance inaugurated a new policy: the 


masters of ,the world leagued themselves 
against the future. One hundred and sixty 
seven years before the treaty of Westphalia, 
in giving vigour to the system of the balance 
of power, left a ray of hope forthe feeble 
menaced by the strong. In 1815 the strong 
said; We unite to ravish from the weak even 
the thought of resistance to our sovereign de- 
crees ; let them ve crushed if they rise. The 
policy of intervention against the progressive 
principle, the germ of which was contained 
in the treaty ot the Holy Alliance, received a 
larger development on the 12th of May, 1821, 
at Laybach ; and at Veronait was embodied. 
Since then, from the intervention of 1823 in 
Spain down to the occupation of Rome, 
wherever a People has arisen to establish its 
right to life, whereever a race, an oppressed 
or dismembered nation, has desired to chal- 
lenge its right to the suffrage or toits natural 
limits, the Joly Alliance has interposed its 
veto: it has maintained tho oppression ; it 
has, by concentrating its forces on a given 
point, erushed the protestation. 

The pact of 1815 taught to us, the People, 
a great truth which hitherto democracy has 
not known how to reap. 

The men who signed it had, indeed, fore- 
seen the future. They had divined the 
adversary which Europe, then fatigued, was 
preparing against their mad dreams of uni- 
versal despotism : THE PropLe. They had 
comprehended that, though Napoleon had 
fallen, it was not so much before their million 
of hired bayonets, as before the force of a 
popular idea, before the trembling of national 
enthusiasm chilled by the spirit of con- 
quest : they perceived that the first scone of 
the drama of Waterloo were played on the 
part of the people, in Spain, in the Calabrias, 
in the bosom of the German Universities ; 
that a thought was fermenting at the heart 


of the populations, saying to them— Your 
soil is your own, you are the only legitimate 
interpreters of the law which rules your ex- 
istence ; and that this thought, after having 
dared to wrestle with Napoleon, eould not 
abdicate beforemen without genius and without 
heart. The pact of 1815 was the first avowal 
of the force of an unknown element ; it was 
homage rendered to the solidarity of nations, 
to the unity of European life, a false and 
tyrannical application of a principle which is 
the soul of our belief, the revealing principle 
of the collective life of Humanity. It was 
for us to oppose to this false application, 
founded upon the arbitrary privileges of an 
imperceptible minority, a legitimate applica- 
tiou founded on the right and the duty of all. 
It was for the democracy to boldly uplift in 
front of the flag upon which tbe men of 1815 
had written the impious formula—God and 
the princes, the flag which bears the holy 
device— God and the peoples, and to organize 
them around it. The democracy did not this. 
The great idea of European solidarity, in 
which consists its life and its force, remained 
in a condjtion of aspiration ; it never over- 
passed the sphere of theory. It has never 
hitherto had, it has not yet, a practical 
organization, a centre, a power to represent 
it. Since 1815 we have been behindhand. 
This is why we are yet struggling, turn by 
turn conquerors or ‘conquered, strong on every 
point against our immediate adversaries, and 
yet successively overwhelmed by the union 
of the reactionary powers. 
II. 


These ideas, which I expressed some months 
sinee in the name of a single people, we are 
to-day proclaiming in the name of all and for 
all. We feel the evil, and we desire to seek 
the remedy. Beyond all systems, all special 
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solutions elaborated with a view to the 
economic and social problem, there is’ a 
common ground upon which, iu the name 
of principles conqucred for Humanity by a 
half century of toils and struggles, all the 
fractions cofhposing the great army of demo- 
cracy could grasp hands, recognise each other, 
count upon each other, and organise them- 
selves foraction. To this ground we summon 
all those who, likc-us, *belidwe in Libérty,.in 
Equality, in Humanity pend who feel the want 
of devoting themsélvcs, body and sdul,#hought 
and action, to'tH&-objebte Bf theirdbelief. The 
scattered forcës must ‘be wallied, rdgulatod, 
common actics’must féplače therfractionary, 
unequal, émptilsivé adéion of patties. ‘Tosthe 
war of partizans must sucéeed the war of 
masses. A common hearth, a commen direc- 
tion must be given to individual efforts, to 
individual appreciations. Our waste vf forces 
must cease, and our devotion know the end to 
which it ought to tend, the moment.in which 
it should be revealed. The church must be 
substituted for the chapels, and for sects the 
religion of the future. ‘To the league of cor- 
rupt or lying powers must at last be opposed, 
in its-reality and in its might, the 

HOLY ALLIANCE OF THE PEOPLES! 


We must lay in common the first stone of-the 
temple, upon the front of which the future 
shall inscribe—GOD IS GOD, AND HU- 
MANITY IS HIS PROPHET! This is 
the price of our victory. The initiation is 
for -all. 


III. 

A few years after the royal manifesto of 
1815, sométhing strange and unusual began 
to happen in Europe : this was the formation 
of anew people, a eolleetive initiator, in re- 
‘lation with the social migsion of the epoch, 
and ‘eontaing in germ all the data of the fu- 
ture ‘alliance. Such an end, such means. 
And in the same manner that at each great 
historical evolution the parent thought of the 
epoch—enfranchisement of the individual or 
matienal unification—had been seen incarnat- 
‘ed in a, great man or a great people, so here 
dittle by little the thought of the nascent 
~epoch—pacific organization of Humanity to- 
wards one common end—was seen to become 
rembodied and to reveal itself in a new being, 
oneand multiple at the same time, the résymé 
f:all special missions, the living programme 
‘and symbol of the harmonization of raccs.and 
‘Nptitudes in one single synthetical concep- 
tion, having for cnd the constitution, based 
upon duties freely accepted and acknowledged, 
of -the,great European family, and through it 
of: Humanity, of which Europe is the lever. 
This wasthe people of peoples, the country 
of-all countries, the nation of the proseribed. 
-From. the north, from the south, froin all 
‘points .of Europe, at every suppressed at- 
tempt at movement, at cvery aspiration 
thrown back „towards its source, these pil- 
grims of the social thought, the red-cross 
-knights of the liberty of all through all, were 
‘Resu -wayfaring, as if urged by an invisible 
‘hand, towards onc point, towards one com- 
mon centre, Paris, London, Rome, or 
Geneva, to mect together, grasp hands, and 
again set forth, in the strength of their wateh- 
word— Brotherly Action, Country, Humanity, 
each toward his destination, the combat, 
revangelisation, or the seaffold. Universal 
sud moveable convention of all the oppressed 
peoples, of all the banned nationalities, 
nucleus and:precursor of the congress of free 
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and cyual nations, the nation of the proscribed 
had to smooth away the obstacles, the dis- 
trusts, the jealousies, the hostile prejudices, 
which separated us. It has fraternized in 
exile and in persecution, in the baptism of 
the prison and the battle-field, in the name 
of all the oppressed who suffer; pray, or pro- 
test, and for the sake of races ‘who even 
hitherto have failed to answer the appeal of 
the common mother. It has ‘rehabilitated 
‘the idea of nationality, falsified and perverted 
‘by the‘cgdtism of royal taces and conquering 
‘avistocracies.” It hasmatnred the map of the 
| Europe to come. Italians, Germans, Poles, 
| Russians, Slavonians, both ofthe north aud 
--south, ‘all could recognize themselves init, 
give to it their:imermost idea, fusing them- 
sdlves in one single thought of progress, 
of brotherly association. ‘The Saint John of 
lfumanity, it announced the future Word, 
and preached his law-from one end of Europe 
to the other. That it may not be in the 
wilderness ! 


iv. 

‘Proscribed ourselves, and chifdren of a faith 
‘cursed to-day by all egotisms, and by all 
powers, we are ‘here to bear witness in its fa- 
vour, and‘to.cry'to our brothers—Rally your- 
‘selues-‘around-us, so that our thought may be 
‘translated irito action !—and to “our oppres- 
sors—Per'secute, but tremble, for the future 
is ours! Let our brothers, wherever they may 
be, whatever they may be, respond to our ap- 
peal! Itis not persecution which shall make 
us halt upon our way. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
London, July 1. 


“RINE WORDS (HOUSEHOLD OR OTHER- 
WISE) BUTTER NO PARSNIPS.” 


Tur-above moral reflection occurred to me on 
reading an article in tlie last monthly edition of 
Dickens Houschold Words, wherein the writer 
relates a story about two poor little starving 
children, who stole a loaf of bread, and were 
sentenced by a Bow-street magistrate, (“a Daniel 
come to judgment”) to be whipped for this 
awful “crime against society, property, and 
order.” Further, the writey relates divers par- 
ticulars concerning the ragged schools in West- 
minster, tending to show that persons belonging 
to the offscourings of society—persons who, 
from their infancy, had been brought up in every 
-kind ‘of viec, are reclaimable with a little tron- 
ble, but that the frst condition of that reformatiou 
is to give them the means of gaining their living 
in an honest way. In ‘the cases mentioned by 
| this writer, this was done by sending the subjects 
| of the experiment to Australia, where, by last 
accounts, they “were doing well.” I daresay 
| they “were doing well,” in a country where ‘the 
poor are not altogether thrust from the banquet 
of life by the rich; where the land, the common 
gift-of God to all mankind, is not altogether 
monopolized by one land-owing class; whero 
the honest man who has ouly his strength and 
skill to aid him in the struggle for oxistenee, 
does not altogether become the prey of bourgeois 
profit-mongers, whose grand problem is,—to get 
a maximum of work done for a minimuin of 
wages. No doubt, any one, willing to work, 
would “do well” ina place like this. There- 
medy proposed by the bove writer for the state 
of ‘things he describes is—National Education | 
“Tf ason asks bread from any of you that is a 
father, will he give him a stone?” A spelling- 
book asa cure for hunger, was au amount of human 
| absurdity, which evidently had not crossed the 
imagination ofthe Nazarcan Teacher. Words 
| are the panacea of the Whig Quacks, and rose- 
water political*sentimentalists of the Boz school 


Education will do much, and a fit subject for its 
beneficent influences would have been the brutal, 
well-fed Dogberry who sentenced these starving 
ehildren to be whipped; but Education will not 
satisfy the animal wants of man ;—the rule of 
three will not feed the hungry, or the ‘Penny 
Magazine’ clothe the naked. How are the people 
of this couutry to be fed? That is the question. 
Not, how are starving, homeless, hopeless 
wretches, dying by inches of cold and hunger, 
to be taught “reading; writing, and arithmetic.” 
Your lessons in morality will ‘do múch for men 
who must ‘either starve or stedl,»for women 
who must go on ‘to the streets and drive a hi- 
deous traffie in thair own bodies, to get a meal 
for their starving thildren ! Tose-coloured poli- 
tical sentime@ntalists ! All this is atrocious, inhu- 
‘man-hnmbug—and you know' it, you cannot be 
such fools as not to know it. -You boast much 
Ofthe “Charitable Institutions of England.”°— 
I tell you the word charity is an'insult, and your 
vaunted Institutions are a mockery. Supposing 
you had tho right—which you have not—of mono- 
polizing the land, enslaving the producers, and 
then giving them the bread which is their birth- 
right as human beings, asa charity—God save 
the mark !—supposiuy you had the right of doing 
.all this, I say, yet your “Tustitutions” are quite 
inadequate to relieve the tenth part of the 
hideous misery ereated and fostered by your 
vicious system of society. For a -proof of this 
“assertion, I ueed only- point to Ireland—I nced 
‘only turn to the columus of the ‘ Morning Chroni- 
cle’—I need only refer to the accounts of inquests 
given by the Manchester newspapers, where I see 
every now and then such verdicts as—“ died of 
destitution ;” and while these facts exist, it is in 
vain to talk of “Charitable Institutions,’ and 
Sidney Herbert schemes for transporting “the 
distressed needlewomen of the metropolis” to 
other countries, in search of the adequatly paid 
employment they ought to have found at home. 
Trausport the lazy drones who eat up the honey; 
transport the landowners and the thimbleriggers 
of the Stock Exchange, and there would be bread 
enough and room enough then, for all “our-sur- 
plus population. How .are the people of this 
country to be fed? That is the problem for 
solution. The Protectionists ‘did not solve it. 
The Free-traders are not solving it. Rosewater, 
soft-sawdering, sentimental Whigs, talk of Na- 
tional Education. Meantime, the producers die 
by inches of hunger—pauperism, and its atten- 
dant—crime—are ‘on the inerease. The.condi- 
tion-of “ moral England, the envy of.gurrounding 
nations,” is in a -fair way of becoming very un- 
enviable under the Upas-tree of a “glorious 
British Constitution and time-hououred Institu- 
tious of our ancestors.” It is well Time honours 
them, for I think nobody else does, and Time 
must be in his dotage if he does anything of the 
kind. It has been ‘lately said by the Leader 
‘that the writers iu the Red Republican aro 
“violent, audacious, and wrathfully earnest.” 
Ah;my dear Leader, do-you'not perceive that it 
is quite impossible for a Red Republican—that 
isa sworn foe ta ecisting social arrangements—~to 
be anything else thau “violent and .audagious 2” 
Though he were to “roar as geutly as any suck- 
ing.dove,” he would still be found “ violent” by 
all those who uphold the existing social system. 
For my part I am proud of the epithét—violent, 
and wrap myself in audacity, as ina mautle. 
Wrathfully earnest! I should ‘think we are. 
Just about as muth in earnest as our precuttsor, 
“the Sansculotte Jesus” -was when He seourged 
theusurersand mouey-lenders, and thinhlerighing 
stockbrokers of Jerusalem, out of that atemple 
they “had made a den of THIEVES.” About-ag 
earnest -as our Nazarean brother was,- when—de- 
nouncing those who.laid heavy burdens ọn-the 
poor, whom they used-ip for their own profit 
refusing to touch these burdens of their fainting 
oppressed brethren, with “one of their little 
fingers,” he exclaimed, “Ye serpents! ye genera- 


tion of vipers! how shall ye escape the damna- 
tipn of Hell?” Yes, we ave tolerably in earnest, 
ih demanding that the Gospel of Christ shall no 
longer remain a dead letter; that the noble idea 
of Fraternity and Equality, first promulgated by 
the Galilean carpenter, shall at length be real- 
ized ; that “the ideal of justice and love, which 
we have long seen glittering above us should de- 
cend” into the furrows where the toiling peasant 
stoops—into the workshops and mills where the 
pale artisan drags out the twelve and fourteen 
hours a-day, that have made him so stunted, so 
deformed, and sickly asample of humanity. We 
are certainly in earnest, inspired by the same 
spirit as Paul, who said, “If any man be not 
willing to work, neither let him eat.” The pre- 
sent “visible Church of Christ,” read this text 
corrected thus :—“If any man, kings, princes, 
state priests, and aristocrats—whether landed or 
finaneial — ercepted, be not willing to work, 
neither let him eat; and those who are hardest 
worked shall receive the smallest amount of 
food.” . . . . “For eighteeu centuries,” says 
an eloquent French professor, “man has been 
satisficd with reading the Gospel; this is not 
enough ; it is henceforth necessary that he should 
write it liuimself upon the surface of the earth, 
upon the brow of nations, upon sand, upon brass, in 
laws, institutions, and new charters. avery: 
Christian nation ought to bean immortal Evan- 
gelist.” Theidea of perfect Liberty, of Mquality, 
and Fraternity—the divine idea of love, mcarnate 
in the geutle Nazareau, is the idea we carnestly 
worship. It freed itself from the dead weight 
of a lifeless Past in the days of Luther, bursting 
forth’from wler the accuinulated rubbish of 
ages, like waters of life,—like a fountain to re- 
fresh the wanderer fainting in desert places: it 
found an expression Irce from all symbols, sagas, 
and historical forms, in the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, by Maximilian Robespierre, and 
in the immortal pages of the Contrat Social and 
the Emile. The next step iu the developement 
of this divine idea will be its practical realization; 
the Ethieo-political regeneration of society, 
whieh our early Oriental brothers, the Proletarian 
sufferers under Roman despots, pictured as the 
second coming of that thorn-crowned Martyr, on 
Calvary; the reign of God's saints on curti 
Sedition! Imprisonment! Trausportation to 
penal settlements? Suppression of the Red 
Republican? Let them suppress it if they dare, 
We, the writers therein, will find other and 


quite as effectual modes of expressing our 
thought. We willgo forth on the highways aud 
byeways—by tle road-side—in every mill and 
workshop we will preach on the Rights and 


Wrongs of Labour, from that text of Paul’s— 
“Tf any ian be not willing to work, neither shall 
he eat.” And should we be imprisoned or sent 
beyoud seas, we wall console ourselves by the 
reflection that the spirit of the age las no lack of 
fit organs to express its thought—that the work 
will not stand still, because a few workuien have 
been removed; we will rejoice that we have been 
found worthy to super for this diviuest idea of 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—to be joined to 
its Martyrs and Apostles, that glorious band, 
gathered from all ages and nations—“a peculiar 
people, a saered. priesthood,” — the best and 
noblest vf the human race. 
Howarp Morton, 


Tne Finesr or Gatiweo,—After ‘all, I know not whether 
the‘most interesting sight in Florence is not a little mys- 
terious bit of something like parchment which is shewn 
you under a glass case in the principal public library. It 
stands pointing towards heaven, and is one of the fingers 
of Galileo, The hand to which it belonged is supposed to 
have been put to the torture by the Taquisition for aseri-, 
bing motion to the earth, and the finger is now worship- 
ped far-having proved the motion. After this let no-suf- 
fering reformer’s pen misgive him, ,Jf his cause. be good,: 
justice will be done it some day.—Letgh Hunt. — 

The mass of mankind has net beew born with saddles: 
on their backs, nor a favoured few booted and spunred,| 
ready to ride them legitimately by the grace of God. 
Jevrensoy?s Last Lerrsa. 


THE RED REPUBLICAN. 


Justitutims cat Lows af Hepablicnn 
Unerira, 


IIT. 
THE CONSTITUTIONS AND GO- 
VERNMENTS OF THE SEVERAL 


STATES OF THE AMERICAN 
UNION. 


The Constitution of Ohio. 


“The constitution of Ohio provides that a general 
assembly shall consist of a senate aud house of repre- 
sentatives, the latter not to exceed seventy-two 
members, the former not more than half that number. 
It provides for equal electoral districts ; and to 
secnre that object, it dircets that there shall be an 
enumeration of the male adult population every four 
years, according to which eensns ae meinbers of both 
branches of the legislature are apportioned. It directs 
that the members of the house of representatives 
shall be chosen every year by the voters in their res- 
pective districts. Tho suffrage is practically uni- 
versal :—every white male adult ettizen, who has 
resided in the State one year, and has been charged, 
or is chargeable, with a tax, is entitled to a vote in 
the distriet in whieh he resides at the time of the 
election, All are charged with a road tax of four 
shillings per year ; exeept aliens and negroes, who are 
not permitted to vote. Foreigners may beeome 
citizens after five vears’ residence in the United 
States, The representatives of tlie people are not 
required to hold any property by way of qualitieation. 
but they must be of a certain age, and residents of 
the State. The voting is by ballot ; and the members 
are paid cight shillings per day for their services 
whilst the legislature is sitting, ont of the funds of 
the State. The balloting is cHected hi u very simple 
manner. The nunes of the candidates selected hy 
the voter are written or printed on a ship of paper, 
and the voter han Is it into the poll-clerk folded up : 
itis not signed : it is thrown among the other ballots, 
and no man ean tell how the elector has voted if he 
chooses to keep his own counsel. The caiudidates 
supply the printed tickets. 

“ The Senate of Ohio is chosen as follows :—At 
the first election the senators were chosen for two 
years: on their heing convened they were divided 
into two classes. ‘The seats of tle senators of one 
of these classes were vacated at the expiration of 
the first year, and of the other elass at the end of the 
second year; und there has been ever since an an- 
nual election of half the total number of the senators, 
and of all the members of the other house, The only 
qualitication required is that the senator shall be 
thirty years of age, a citizen of the United states, 
and a resident of the district. 'The constitution de- 
tines the power of both houses, and preserihes 
some of the most important rules for the conduct 
and management of their proceedings. Bills may 


originate in either house, and the consent of the} 


governor is not uccessary for them to become laws. 
He has no part in the legislation of the /tatefwhat- 
ever. : 

& In all the Republies, withont a single exception, 
there are fwo representative bodies, both elected 
direetly by the people. ‘The main difference between 
the one house and the other is this,—the senate is 
not so frequently elected as the house of represent- 
atives, and the senators represent larger districts. 
The object of the provision that there shall be two 
houses ts to lessen the probability of hasty and ill- 
advised legislation ; two separate discussions of 
every measure by different bodies of men must take 
place, and what may be taken for granted in one 
house, may not pass muster in the other. The one 
chamber is not more democratic than the other ; and 
although the members of the one are less frequently 
cleeted, and are men of viper age than the members 
of the other, yet in founding two chambers it js no 
part of the scheme of the constitution to restrain the 
power of the majority of the electors. to ensure 
due deliheration is the object in view, and this object 


is greatly advanced by requiring two separate bodies 


to concur in a new project of law ; those bodies being 
not‘only eleeted at different times, but also by differ- 
ent electoral districts. ; 

“The second chamber—the senate—provided by 
the federal constitution, is certainly much less demo- 
eratie in.its character. than the house of represen- 


tatives ; but it must be recollected that a leading | 
object of the framers of that constitution was the. count before this court, and report all their acts and 
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preservation of the separate sovereignties of the 
various States. In the new State constitutions it is in- 
variably provided that the members of both 
chambers slrall be elected directly by the people, 
at short intervals. 

“Tt will appear to many English readers, that the 
elections of the legislators are too frequent, and it 
may be supposed that tbere is too much vaceillation, 
too little stability under sueh a system. Butit will 
be found, upon examination, that there is more 
stability in America than in English legislation, and 
less frequent fluctuations in the policy of congress 
and of the various state governments. 

“Changes of the ministry occur frequently in 
England, and these changes are often followed by a 
new poliey in home, forcigu, and colonial matters. 
Before the ministershave made themselves acquainted 
with their business, they have to give place to otbers. 
The utter ignoranee so frequently displayed at the 
British Colonial-office is usually attributed to this 
state of things. If the elections were unfrequent 
in Ohio, undue importance would be attached to 
them when they took place. The people would be 
expecting something extraordinary to be done in the 
way of legislation, and the consequence would be a 
much greater amount of uncertainty in the affairs 
of the State than is felt now. Under the present 
system, the business of legislation is leoked upon as 
an ordinary character, and the chief business of the 
legislature is the electon of judges and other officials, 
aud the making of appropriations.” 

The H.recutive.—The Governor of Ohio is eleeted 
directly by the people every two years. [e must be 
thirty years of age, and must liave been a eitizen 
twelve years. His duties are few and simple, and 
his salary £290 a-year. He exercises the pardoning 
power; he is commander of the militia, except 
when it is called into the serviee of the confeder- 
ation. Ft is his duty to see that the laws are exe- 
cuted, to giveall neeessary information to the legis- 
lature, and to recommend such measures as he may 
deem advisable. It is the practice for the governor 
to present a written address to the legislature on its 
assembling, in which the fiseal atfairs of the State 
are explained, and everything of importanes is duly 
noticed, Phe governer, moreover, convenes the gene- 
ral assembly on extraordinary occasions. In ease 
ofthe death or retirement of any officer appointed 
by the general assembly, the governor commissions 
his successor to act until tle end of the next session 
of the legislature. p 

In case of the death, impeachment, resignation, or 
removal of the governor, the speaker ot the senate 
exercises the oiee of governor pro fem. The speaker 
is a member of the senate, who has been clected to 
preside over that body by the majority. 

al Seeretany of State is cleeted by the assembly 
for three years, by a majority, upon joint ballet of 
both lonses, 

The Judiciary of the State.—There is a supreme 
conrt, consisting of four judges; a conrt of universal 
jurisdiction in cach county, consisting of a president 
jndge and three associates; und there are justices of 
the peace in cach township. The latter are elected. 
hy the people every three years, but the judges of the 
suprenie court and conuty courts (called courts of 
common pleas) are elected by the legislature every 
seven years. ‘The various courts have their jurisdic- 
tion defined by acts of the legislature. 

The justices of the peace have power to try cases of 
debt and damage, in whiel no more than one hun- 
dred dollars is claimed, which is rather above £20. 
Either party may reynire the trial to be by a jury. 
An appeal hes from the decision of the justice to the 
court of Common pleas, aud tbe appeal is tried by a 
jury. Cases are sometimes brought up from the 
justices by certiorari to the common pleas. Under 
this system, the suitor is protected from the wilful- 
ness and arrogauee displayed by judges from whom 
there is 10 appeal. 

The court of common pleas in cach county. has 
jurisdiction in all cases at common law and in ehan- 
cery. The English distinetion between law and 
equity is preserved, and the procecdings are more 
simple, but similar to those of the English 
courts. The law of pleading and evidence is like 
that which prevails in England; but various improve- 
ments have boen effected in Ohio, and thereis abun- 
dant room for many more. 

The county eourt is also a probate court; wills 
are proved before: it; and it grants letters of admi- 
nistration and divorces. It also appoints guardians 
for minors, and directs sales of intestates’ lands for 
the payments of all kinds of claims and debts. Ex- 
ecutors, administrators, and guardiaas have to ac- 
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deeds, which are duly recorded, and apen for public 
examination. 

The court of common pleas is also a court of crimi- 
nal jurisdiction. It may grant a new trial in crimi- 
nal as well as in civil cases, A writ of error lies 
from its decision to the supreme court, so that any 
one convicted of crime may, if the court has erred 
on the trial, apply to a superior court for a correc- 
tion of the error. A bill of exceptions shows the 
charge or ruling complained of by the party. The 
State, on the other hand, cannot have any writ of 
error. 

In England, on the contrary, so little are life aud 
liberty regarded, in comparison with property, that 
although in a civil case involving a question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, the litigants may appeal 
to a superior court, there is no such remedy where a 
man is sentenced to be hanged or transported. The 
only remedy for a wrongful conviction is a private 
application to jan ‘irresponsible arbitrary officcy of the 
government at the home-oitice. In England, nearly 
all the landed aristocracy are made judges, they sit 
in quarter-sessions, and sentence the persons cou- 
victed to be imprisoned or transported. ‘The tenants, 
tradesmen, and humble neighbours of these same 
landowerns are the jurymen in most cases, Again, 
the same aristocrats sit alone, or in couples, to decide 
by far the most numerous cases affecting the liberty 
of the people. 

Contrast this with the American system. In 
America the people, in England the aristocracy, are 
the source of all power. In Ohio, for example, the 
people elect the magistrates to serve for a short 
term; and the representatives of the people elect the 
judges also to serve for a limited period. 

In Ohio, the people of each county elect a public 
prosecutor every two years, He manages all prose- 
cutions, and the party aggrieved is put to no expense. 

The fees are very trifling in Ohio, and are for the 
most part: paid at the end of a suit. A decree in 
Chancery can be had, and a sale and couveyance of 
laud under it effected, at a cost of about £10, attor- 
ney’s fees included. 

The supreme court of Ohio consists of four judges, 
elected for seven years, with salaries of about £250 
each. Two of them sit only once per year in each 
county to try appeals and decide writs of error from 
the courts of common pleas; and also to try a few 
original cases. Here is a great defect in the system; 
there should be an appellant court sitting the greater 
part of the year. For the want of this tribunal, an 
unreasonable delay occurs int the disposal of cases 
appealed, and when they do come on there is no time 
for argumeni and deliberation. Unseemly practices 
and crude decisions are the fruits of this system. The 
gravest questions of law are taken up to the court 
in bane, where the four judges sit together once 
per year. Most of the Otley States have a better 
judiciary system than that of Ohio. The judges are 
over-worked and under-paid; and the justices of the 
peace are remunerated by fees collected from the 
sultors—a vicious practice. 


(To be continued.) 
— ee ee eee 


PROPOSITIONS OF THE’ NATIONAL RE- 
FORM LEAGUE, FOR THE* PEACEFUL 
REGENERATION OF SOCIETY, 

Liberty in Right; Equalityin Law; Fraternity in Interest. 
: (Continued from No. 4 of the Red Republican.) 

“2. In order to lighten the pressure of rates, and at 
the same time gradually to diminish, and finally to absorb 
the growing mass of pauperism and surplus population, it 
is the duty of the Government to appropriate its present 
surplus revenue, and the proceeds of national or public 
property, to the purchasing of lands, and the location 
thereon of the unemployed poor, The renis accruing 
from these lands to be applied to further purchases of 
Jand, till all who desired to occupy land, either as indi- 
vidual holders or industrial communities, might be enabled 
to do so. -A general law empowering parishes to raise 
ee npon the poate of their rates, would greatly faci- 
itate and expedite the operation of Gov W. 
ee es an p ernment towards 
a 


CHRISTIANITY originated among the common peop} 

s . o y © ; 
and is the light which first shone in darkness, hei 
ligion is the root of all Democracy, the highest fact in the 
le of man. Its unpoetical exterior, its similarity with 
amoan picture of domestic life, is apparent, not real.— 

Man’s NATURAL HERITAGE.—The earth is the habitation, 
the natural inheritance of all mankind, of ages present and 
pomi za Atanon belonging to no man in particular, 

ut to every man: and one in which all ha j 
to dwell.—Joun GRAY. may 


The land shall not be sold for ever.—Mogss, 


THE RED REPUBLICAN. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EF All communications to be prepaid. 


Letters for the Editor to be addressed to ‘‘ George Julian 
Harney, 4, Brunswick-row, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
London. 


Orders for the Rep REPUBLIOAN, from booksellers, news- 
agents, &c., to be addressed to ‘‘S. Y. Colins; 113, 
Fleet-street.”” 


Books for Review to be addressed to the Editor, care of 
the Publisher. 


ear Subscriptions received for the ‘* Red Republican” 
will be acknowledged in our next number. 


Tre DemocraTic REFUGEES, —Julian Harney has received 
and paid ‘over to Mr. Arnott for the Democratic Refugees, 
from Thomas Wood (per E. Stallwood), Is., R. W. P. 
Manchester 1s. 


FRATERNAL Democrats. — The rural excursion of the 
members and friendg of this society, by canal boat to 
Alperton, near Greenford Green, on sunday, July 21st, 
will be a treat forthe Red Republicans of London. No 
doubt our friends, Arnott, Milne, and other members of 
the Committee, will have enough to doin answering the 
demand for tickets, A more cheap and delightful excur- 
sion could not be got up. We expect to meet a strong 
muster of the Reds on Sunday morning next. 


*O0. H. H.—Press of matter compels the exclusion of 
your letter; with the sentiments expressed therein we 
cordially agree. 

H. M.—The lines, though hreathing sentiments we 
heartily accord with, are hardly “up to the mark.” 
Many thanks for your kind wishes and efforts in favour 
of the success of the Rep REPUBLICAN. We take leave to 
quote the following from your letter :—‘ The Rep REPUB- 
LicaN is a godsend to the cause of democratic and social 
reform. Its circulation I will do my utmost to increase, 
I have already sent several copies through the post to 
distant friends, recommending it to their support. May 
success attend your laudable efforts to better the poor 
man’s lot.” 

J. Tompsox, Birmingham.—You should have sent your 
complaint to Mr. Reynolds, We have nothing to do with 
that gentleman’s arrangements. If we may express our 
opinion itis, that Mr. Reynolds’ Newspaper, both for quan- 
tity and quality, is cheap at five-pence. Itis a thorcughily 
honest, and in all respects most excellent journal, aud it 
is our sincere hope that the necessary increase in price 
will uot reduce its circulation one copy. 


“Spantacus.”—The admirable lines entitled ‘The 
Place for Cromwell’s Statue,” shall appear in our next 
number. 


Ax ADMIRER oF Ropert Biom.—Thanks for the hint. 
An account of the infernal Bastille, in course of erection 
at Vienna, should find a place in the ‘Rep Rervaicay.”” 
We take the following particulars from the correspond- 
ent ofthe ‘‘ Daily News :’—‘*The new Arsenal is si- 
tuated not far from the Belvidere, and the terminus of the 
Southern Railway, and, when completed, will occupy a 
space of thirty-five acres. It will contain no less than 
eight large barracks, completely separated from each 
other, and capable of containing 20,000 men with convc- 
nience. In the centre of this colossal military colony, 
there will be a vast hall, which, like the German Walhalla 
at Regensburg. is to be decorated with all kinds of war- 
like emblems, with the busts of celebrated Austrian gene- 
rals, and the trophies gained by them. The spaceon each 
side of this hall wll} be occupied by tle armouries, which 
are in future to contain the whole of the arms in store. 
The government expect. by collecting them all in one spot, 
so strongly fortified and manned, to prevent the possibi- 
lity of their being restored to the possession of the people 
on an emente, such as that which, two years ago, placed 
them in their hands. The building will also contain work- 
shops for the manufacture of muskets, the casting and 
boring of cannon. The whole is to be surrounded by a 
lofty continuovs wall, which will be defended by 85 pieces 
of cannon, placed in suitable positions for the purpose, 
as well as for commanding a portion of the town, and the 
faubourgs in that neighbourhood. The military prisons 
will also be erected within its walls. It is to be com- 
pleted hy the beginning of 1855. When finished, no other 
city in Europe, with the exception of Paris, will be able to 
show the like. The Viennese regard it from a distance 
with horror; among the lower orders it is already called 
the Vienna Bastille. None but the workmen are allowed to 
approach within a certain distance of the works, and they 
are strictly forbidden, under pain of severe punishment, 
from talking about the scenc of their labours after work 
hours. The system of police at present in voguc in Vienna 
renders it an easy task for the authorities to discover and 
punish every offender,” 


We may add, that the Austrian Government. is sur- 
rounding Milan with a girdle of fourteen forts. Thus the 
tyrants are preparing for tlie next struggle, which, when 
it comes, we trust will find the people prepared also— 
prepared to make a clean sweep of the brigands, once 
and for ever. Should the next combat be more terrible 
than the last, it will we trust, be more effectual, As 
Paine observes :—‘‘ Tyranny like hell is not easy con- 
quered, but the harder the conflict the more glorious the 
triumph,” 


‘Europe of the republican refugees. 


EARLIER PUBLICATION OF THE 
“RED REPUBLICAN.” 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 
Publishers and News Agents are hereby 
respectfully informed that the ‘‘ Red Repub- 
lican’? may be had by one o’clock p.m. every 
Tuesday, of Mr. S. Y. Collins, 112, Fleet- 
street. 


TAE RED REPUBLICAN. 


SATURDAY, JULY 20, 1850. 


“Ler Europe learn that you will no longer suffer tbat 
there be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor.” ’— St. 
Just, 


“ Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yleld one another mutual aid, according to- 
their ability, like citizens of the same state.” — Robespierre. 


“ The Golden Age, placed in the Past by blind Tradition, 
is before us.”—St, Simon. 


CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE POLISH 
REFUGEES. 

BEFORE the commencement of the year 1848, 
England and France equally afforded a 
shelter, not only to that numerous band of 
political emigrants with whom Europe bad 
become inundated by the commotions of 1830, 
but also to those individuals, whom later per- 
secutions continually forced to fly from the 
despotic dominations of Russia, Austria, Italy, 
and Spain. The Polish insurrection having 
excited the earnest sympathy of Western 
Europe, the refugees, who had taken part 
therein, and who had made their escape from 
tho tender mercies of Nicholas, found both 
public and private assistance ou the part of 
England and France. When, in 1848, the 
Peoples of the Continent renewed their claims 
to national sovereignity and freedom, they 
found ready for their service the hands and 
experience of their formerly exiled brothers. 

Poles and Italians flocked to the rescue of 
their respective countries. But, after the 
revolutionary movement had been stifled, and 
reaction had got the upper hand in France, a 
general system of persecution against tho old 
refugees was agreed upon by all the Conti- 
nental Governments—Sham Republican as 
well as Monarchical. 

Aware of the danger with which they were 
threatened by the comparative neighbourhood 
of their persecuted subjects, the despots, of 
the North East of Europe, resolved to purge 
In this 
work of persecution they were heartily assist- 
ed by tho traitorous rulers of the French 
Sham-Republic, who availed themselves of 
tbe manifestation, made on the 13th of June, 
1849, in favour of Rome, to expel from the 
French territory such Polish democratic 
refugees as were suspected to havo taken 
part init. The Swiss cantonal governments, 
encouraged by tho reactionary part of their 
federal council, hunted from canton to canton, 
those Germans and Poles, whom tho failure 
of the Baden revolution had driven over the 
frontier. Russia and Austria prevailed upon 
Turkey, if not to give up, at least to remove 
from its European territory, all those who 
could give any strength and character to the 
masses of Hungarian refugees, throwing the 
remainder on the mercy of the English navy. 
The Poles, who succeeded in reaching England, 
found on their arrival, that public sympathy 
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countrymen from Europe—intrigues which 
ignorantly or otherwise, it may be with the 
best intentions, have been countenanced by 
the English ‘‘ Friends of Poland.” 


was exhausted, and the old 
grant shut against them, so that many, who 
for a term of from ten to fifteen years had 
been included in the list, assisted from that 
grant, were now deprived of the means of 
subsistence derived from that source. There 
daily arrived refugees expelled from France, 
and a great number who had been expelled 
from Switzerland, and who had been refus- 
ed an asylum in the French Republic. Lastly, 
a few weeks ago ninety-four Polish volunteers 
in the Hungarian service arrived at South- 
ampton from Constantinople. 

The work of disencumbering Europe from 
the revolutionary refugees--a work of immense 
importance to the interests of continental 
despots, has been, and is being furthered by 
the English liberal friends of Poland and 
Hungary, who have laboured most zealously 
to induce the exilcs from both those countries 
to seek a home in the far west. Persuasion 
failing with some of the refugees, coercion has 
been tried—the coercion of hunger, and to a 
considerable extent has succeeded, a large 
number of both Poles and Hungarians having 
quitted these shores for the United States. 

Contemporary with the carrying out of 
this policy in England, the Russiau Embassy 
at Paris spread the réport of having received 
instructions to receive and transmit to St. 
Petersburgh applications for amnesty on the 
part of those who had left the Russian 
territory withiu the two last years. It was 
pretended that the Russian Government 
would regard the refugees, making such 
application not in the light of political 
offenders, but merely as transgressors of the 
Russian passport regulations, and that on 
their return they would be entirely free and un- 
punished. On the faith of these assurances, 
some of the refugees re-entered Poland, and 
for the most part were immediately driven in 
chains to Siberia, and the Caucasus, On the 
other hand the French government, availing 
itself of the assurances held out by the 
Russian Embassy, diminished the monies 
paid to the old refugees, withdrew them alto- 
gether from some, deprived of their employ- 
ment those who held situations in puble 
offices, and even those who bad found employ- 
ment in private enterprises, by forcibly trans- 
ferring them from their places of residence to 
new localities. Meanwhile encouragement 
was given to numerous associations establish- 
ed to recruit refugees to America, and several 
large bands of Poles were sent over the ocean. 
That these were not private enterprises, but 
constituted part of a vast conspiracy to clear 
Europe of the soldiers of democracy, a con- 
spiracy sanctioned by the Polish aristocratic, 


parliamentary 


ERNEST JONES. 


Tuae liberation of this truly earnest and most 
eloquent advocate of the rights of the people, 
has already called forth a shout of joy from 
one end of the country to the other. But 
that we are forbidden to report ‘news, 
occurrences, and events,” we would tell of 
the enthusiastic receptiou given to our friend 
by the Red Republicans of London and York- 
shire. As it is, we can only express the hap- 
piness we feel in having witnessed this act of 
homage on the part of the people to one of 
their most truly noble defenders—to one who 
by his services, sacrifices, and sufferings, has 
fully earned the proud distinction of being 
enrolled amongst the great and good men 
who have DESERVED WELL OF THEIR COUNTRY 
AND MANKIND. 

We naturally feel no small degree of pride 
at being ina position to give publicity to 
some of the prison-penned productions of our 
friend and brother, who has kindly singled 
out the Rep Repusiican as the medium 
through which to make public a series of 
hymns written in his dungeon. 

We must state an important fact in con- 
nection with these hymns. At the time they 
were conceived in the brain of their author, 
he was denied all ordinary writing materials 
by his pitiless jailors, but 

“Tu vain did their impotent hands 
Attempt his free spirit to bind.’’ 
Emet Jones drew blood from his own veins, 
and that was the ink with which was written 
the hymns, No. 1 of which we this week 
present to our readers. Red to the Red! 
Most appropriately these hymns will grace 
the columns of the Rep REPUBLICAN. 


SACRED HYMNS. 


BY ERNEST JONES. 


Written in the blood of their author, whilst incar- 
cerated in Tothill-felds’ Prison.) 


No. 1L—HYMN FOR ASCENSION DAY. 


Freedom is risen ! 

Freedom is risen ! 

Freedom is risen to-day ! 

She burst fro prison, 

She burst from prison, 

She broke from her gaolers away ! 


When was she born ¢ 

How was she nurst ? 

Where was her cradle laid? 

In want and scorn ; 

Reviled and curst ; 

*Mid the ranks of toil and trade. 


Chorus. 


Single voice. 


Chorus. 


Single voice. 


and now reactionary party, is clearly proved | Chorus. And hath she gone 
lish newspapers published in Cracow On her Holy morn, 
by the Polish newspap Pecos Nor staid for the long work-day ? 
aud Prussia, and representing that party. Single voice. From heaven she eame, 
o he On earth to remain, 
Those TeV Pole a Py pope Sa eS And bide with her sons alway. 
scheme of 0 Woe e : Chorus.. Did she break the grave, 


invented false reports of the landing and 
reception of Polish refugees in the United 
States before any of them had landed. The 
glowing statement set forth in those reports 


Our souls to save, 

And leave our bodies in hell ? 
To save us alive, 

If we will but strive, 

Body and soul as well. 


Single voice. 


have never been realiscd, as shown by later} Chorus. ne what must we do 
. z ` o prove us true ! 
authentic correspondence published in the And what is the law she gave? 
Polish democratic journals of Posen. Single voice. poe full 
* imiting our tyrant’s wi 
The necessity we are under of aE a Nor willingly Jive a slave. 
remarks to make way for other articles, p Chorus. Then this we'll do, 


To prove us true, 

And follow the law she gave ¢ 
Never fulfil 

A tyrant’s will, 

Nor willingly live a slave. 


vents us proceeding further with this subject 
in our present number. In our next we shall 
resume, and lay bare, the intrigues of the 
Czartoryski faction to banish their democratic 
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Republic and Rovalty in Italy, 


BY JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
(Translated expressly for this Publication, ) 
CHAP, II. 

(Continued from our last.) 
MOTIVES OF THE ROYAL WAR. 


I po not speak of the King. Whatever efforts 
may be tried by the flatterers and political 
hypocrites who now make of their posthumous 
enthusiasm for Charles Albert a weapon of 
opposition to his reigning successor,-whatever 
sentiment may at this moment be felt by the 
people, holily deceived, who symbolise in 
this name the thought of the war of independ- 
ence,—the judgment of posterity will weigh 
none the less severely on the memory of the man 
of 1821, * of 1833, + and of the capitulation of 
Milan. But the nature, the temper of the indivi- 
dual were alone sufficient to exclude all hope of 
an enterprise on his part in favour of Italian 
unity. Genius, love, faith, were wanting in 
Charles Albert. Of the genius which reveals 
itself in a whole existence devoted logically, 
resolutely, cffectively to one great idea, the career 
of Charles Albert offers not the least vestige. 
Love was stifled by continual distrust of men 
and things, which renewed in him the memories 
ofa painful past. Faith was interdicted him by 
his uncertain, hesitating nature, incessantly 
oscillating between good and ill, between doing 
and not doing, between daring and recoiling. 
In his youth a thought, not of virtue, but 
of Italian ambition, of that ambition, however, 
which could profit the people, had traversed 
his soul like lightning. He had recoiled before 
it, terrified; the rememberance, however, of 
this lightning of his young years reawoke in 
him sometimes, and insistingly pursued him, 
rather like the pricking of an old wound than as 
an impulse of life. Between the risk of losing, if 
he miscarried, the crown of his little monarchy, 
and the dread of that liberty which the people, 
after having fought for him, would be sure to 
demand, he marched with a spectre before his 
eyes, almost staggering, without energy to affront 
the perils which he dreaded, without power and 
without will to comprehend that, to become 
king of Italy, it was necessary first to forget 
that he was king of Piedmont. A despot by 
rooted instinct, liberal through self-love and a 
presentiment of the future, be suffered alternately 
the influence of the Jesuits and that of the meh 
of progress. A fatal disaccord between thought 
and action, between conception and the faculty 
of executing, pierced through all his acts. The 
greater part even of those who worked to place 
hir- at the head of the enterprise were forced to 
allow this ; some of those familiar with him even 
went so far as to whisper in men’s ears that he 
was threatened with madness. He was the 
Hainlet of monarchy. 

With such a man the Italian enterprise 
certainly could not succeed. Metternich, whose 
mind was not powerful, but logical, had judged 
him long before,—him and others. In the 
dispatch already quoted he said: “An Italian 
monarchy does not enter into the designs of the fac- 
tious. One positive fact ought to deter them from the 
idea of a monarchical Italy sa king possible for 
such a monarchy does not ecist either upon this or 
on the other side of the Alps. They march to the 
Republic.” i : 

The moderates, whose minds were neither 
powerful nor logical, understood very well, how- 
ever, even they, that though Charles Albert 
himself should have desired this, he could not 


2 1821, the year of the insurrection in Piedmont, 
which Charles Albert, then Prince of Carignano, headed, 
trayed.—ENGLISH TrANSLATOR. A 
ang i EEA for the atrocities inflicted by Charles 
Albert on the Republican party, after the discovery of a 
conspiracy.—E. T, 


3g 


have done it; and this impression ruling their 
transactions, they substituted for the invocation 
of Hal, the puerile conception of ‘an Italy of the 
North, of all conceptions the most unhappy that 
human brain conld bring forth. : 

The kingdom of northern Italy, under'the king 
of Piedmont, might -have become a simple fact 
ereated by vietory, acccpted by gratitude, and 
submitted to, by the other princes. an: account of 
the: impossibility of destroying ib; but thrown 


out.in the guise. of a.programme anterior to. the | 
first elements of the fact, it. became an apple of: 


discord there, precisely where the most perfect, con- 


cordwasnecessary. It was, through its negation of 


unity a throwing down the gauntlet.to the Uni- 
tarians:; it. was a trick upon. the republicans, be- 


cause it, substitutod for the national will, the. 


will of the partisans of the monarchy; it was a 
wound inflicted on Lombardy, which wanted to 


be confounded with Italy, and not, to sacrifice its | 


individuality. to. another Italian province ; it was 
a threat addressed to the aristocracy of Turin, 


which tho absorbing contact: of the Milanese de-. 


mocracy: already terrificd ; it was an aggrandise- 
ment to be suspected by France, inasmuch as it 
was effected in favour of a monarchy for many 


years opposed to the tendencics and revolutions of 
that country; it was furnishing the princes of’ 


Italy. with a pretext for detaching themselves 
from the crusade to which. the peoples were 
pushing them,—sowing a seed of jealousy. in the 
heart of the Pope,—chilling the cnthusiasm of all 
those who. were disposed to lend their concur- 
rence, and even to give their lives to a national 


enterprise, but. not to a speculation of. dynastic: 
egotism ; it was the creation of a series of new: 


obstacles without the removal of one; it was be- 
sides the creation of-a series of logical necessities 
of a nature to rule the war. And in fact, they 
did overrule it, and stifled it in misfortune and 
in shame. ; 

Nevertheless, such was the thirst for war 
against Austria, that this evil-encountering pro- 
gramme, preached in all sorts of ways, lawful 
and unlawful, was accepted without examination 
.by the greatest number. 
upon the royal initiative; all urged Charles 
Albert, and cried out to-him—“Act at any price.” 

Charles Albert would never have done any- 
thing, if the insurrection of the Milanese people. 
had not happened to placc him in the alternative: 
of losing his crown, of seeing a republic on his. 
flank, ov of fighting. 

The book of Charles Cattaneo,* a man who 
eminently honours our party, renders it ncedless: 
for me to indicate the immediate causcs of the 
glorious. Lombard insurrection, causes altogcther 
foreign to the manœuvres and false promises of 
the moderates who. busied + themselves between 
Turin and Milan. 

It is a book which, for the importance of the 
facts and. considerations it utters, demands to be 
read by all, which no one has refuted, and which 
no one willrefute. But in this book, for want of 
documents, the opinion which I have to express 
is only rapidly indicated. 

“Tt appears,” says he (page 96), “that in a 
manifesto addressed to all the courts of Europe, 
the king attested that in invading the Lombardo- 
Venetian territory, he had no other end in view 
but to hinder the proclamation of the republio.” 

At the present time, the document+ on tho 
affairs of Italy which have been communicated 
by the minister, Palmerston, to the English 
parliament, establish this fact in the most posi- 
tive manner; and reveal how, in spite of the 
babbling of the moderates, the Piedmontese go- 


* Of the Insurrection of Milan in 1848, and of the wan 
which followed it. (Memoirs of Charles Cattaneo, Lu- 
gano, 1849.) 

+ Correspondence respecting the affairs of Italy. Part 2, 
from January to June, 1848, presented by order of H. M. to 
the two Houses, ou the 31st July, 1849. All the documents 


ninety-five artillery men. 
‘ble facts, for ever established in history. 
All. hopes were set.| 
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verment,, even before, it would hear anything, 
loaked much more to the political question, than 


to. the Italiam question.” At bottom the war 
against” Austria was. not, and never will be, so 
long as it sbali be commanded by monarchial 
chiefs, anything more than a war against the 
Italian democracy. 

` The insurrection of: Milan -and Venice, invoked 
by ais true Italians, rose out of the rage of a peo- 
ple irritated by twenty-four years’ of servitude 
imposed-upon, Venetian Lombardy by an abhorred 
and despised. foreign government. Its epoch 
was determined. by. the ferocious provocations. of 
the, Austrians, who sought’ to stifle an émeute in 
plood, and who did -not believe in a revolution. 
, It was roused’ through the apostolate and the 


influence, by good right acquired among the peo- 


ple;. of'a knot of young people nearly ail belong- 
ing to the middle classes, and all republicans, 
‘with the single exception of one who neverthe~ 


‘Yess then gave himself out to be so. It was re- 


solved upon,—and: this fact, far too little known, 
does not the loss resound to the honour of the 
Lombard youth,—it was resolved upon at the 
very time when the abolition of the censorship 
and. other concessions.were about to be published 
at Milan. It was that Venetian-Lombardy would 
have, not.ameliorations, but independence. It 


commenced without having been either forescen , 
| or desired by the men of tle municipality who 


parliamented, with Charles Albert. The youth 
of Milan fought through three days, that 
these others were despairing of victory, regret- 
ting that they had abandoned legal ways, speak- 
ing in a proclamation of the wnforeseen absence of 


. political authority, and proposing armistices of 
fifteen days. 


They were supported for the most 
part by the bravery of men of the people, who 
fought to the cry of Live the Republique /* and 
directed by four men of the republican party, 
who formed a council of war—they triumphed 
all alone at a cost to the enemy of four thousand 
dead, among whom were thrce hundred and 
These are: incontesti- 


The people’s:combat commenced on the 18th of 
March Tha government of Turin was very 
uneasy at the news arrived from France and at, the 
extraordinary, fermentation which increased every 
day among the Piedmontese people. Two dis- 
patches ‘evidence. the-terror produced by the affairs 
of France: the first, forwarded the 2nd of March 
from Turin by Mr. Abercromby to Lord Palmerston; 
the second, signed by Saint-Marsan, also the 2nd 
of Match, and communicated to Lord Palmerston 
by Count Revel, on the 11th. The internal fer- 
mentation forced the king to publish, on tho 4th of 
March, the bases of the Constitution, and on the 
Tth, at Genoa, it burst ont inan émente, in which 
the people threatened to follow the example of 
France, 

The news of ‘the Lombard insurrection. reached 
Turin on the 19th. The enthusiasm was indes- 
cribable, The ministers, assembled in council, 
ordered the formation of a corps of observation on 


‘the frontier, with Novara, Mortara, and Voghera 
The rumours spread were: of’ 


for central points. 
a movement openly republican ; and adispatch of 
the 20th, forwarded from Turin by Mr. Abereromby 
to Lord Palmerston, in mentioning these rumours, 
designated them as one of these couscs which had 
the greatest inffuence upon the ministerial 
decisions. 

In the meantime an order was forwarded to bar 
tlie way to the volunteers who, from Genoa and 
Piedmont, were hurrying to Milan. Eighty 
Lombards were disarmed on Lako Maggiore. 

On the 20th, the news.which came flying to 
Turin were uncertain and slightly unfavourable. to 
the insurrection. The gates of the city, it was 


* Bands of citizens paraded the city, armed with fowl- 
ing-pieces, carbines, pistols, halberds, carrying tricoloured 
flags, their hats ormamentcd with similar cockades, and 


quoted by the author, and placed together at the end of | crying—Long live Pious IX, long livé Ytaly, live the Re- 


his work, ave extracts from this official collection, 


publi.—( Campbell's Dispatch to Lord Palmerston.) 


said, were still in the hands of the Austrians; and 
the people were losing ground for want of arms 
and ammunition, The ferment continued at Turin, 
An assemblege of the people demandcd arms from 
the minister of the interior-; it was-repulsed: - The 
Count Arese, who. came from Milan to ask that 
they should send aid.to the;ingurreotion, could. not 
even succeed in seeing the king, was coldly, received 
by the ministers, and returned the. same day, 
discouraged, and undecgived.* 

On the 21st, the news were better. It was 
Count Henry Martini, travelling agent of the mo- 
derates, who made to the men of the . Milanese 
muncipality and of the council ofwar, the first 

roposition of royal succour; on condition of an 
absolute surrender, and the formation of a provi- 
sional government to: make the offer. ` Eternal’ 
shame to. the courtiars who, born Italians, bartered 
fer a crown the: blood of braye men anxious to die, 
for their country, at the very-moment Martini was. 
saying to, Cattaneo: you. know. it does. not. happen 
every day that such a service can be rendered to a 
king. Toaking! The last.of the workmen who. 
fought gaily on the barricades for the banner of 
‘Ttaly, without asking himself what men’ would be 
‘profited by the victory,” was worth more before 
God; and will some day be worth more to Italy, 
than ten kings together. f ; 

On the 22nd victory crowned thisheroic struggle. 
Porta Tosa, retaken by Lucier Manara (after- 
wards.a martyr-to the republican cause at Rome); 
Porta Ticenese, occupied by the insurgents; Porta 
Comasina, delivered: by these who arrived from the 
counisy; the enemies’ soldiery separated and 
menaced with immediate destruction; at night 
Radetzky did not retire—he fled. 

And then, on the evening of the 23rd, when the 
victory was assured, and when its isolation would 
have inevitably snatched Milan from the Sardinian 
monarchy, and given it to Italy,—whilst the 
voluntecrs of Genox and Piedmont were making ir- 
ruptions into the Lombard territory, and the popu- 
lations, indignant at. the royal inertness, threatened 
to do worse in the interior,—-the king, who on the 
22nd had given through his minister, the Count 


‘de Buol, the Austrian Ambassador at Turin, the 


assurance that he desired to, second him in all that 
could confirm the relations of amity and of good 
neighbourhood existing between the two states, 
signed the proclamation of war. 


Tre Sratn-Procress—In dealing with the State, we 
ought to remember that its institutious are not aboriginal, 
though they existed before we were born; that they are 
not superior ta the citizen ; that every one uf them was 
once the act of a single man ; every law and usage was a 
man’s expedient to meet a particular case ; that they are 
all imitable, all alterable ; we may make as good; we 
may make better b The statute stands there 
ta say,—yesterday we agreed so and so, but how fecl ye 
this article to-day? _.. e As fast as the public 
mind is opened. to more intelligence, the code is seen to 
be brute and stammering.. It speaks not articulately, 
and must be made to do so. Meantime the education of 
the general mind never stops. The revcries of the true 
aud simple are prophetic. -What the tender poetie youth 
dreams, and prays, and paints to-day, but shuns the ridi- 
cule of saying aloud, shall presently be. the resolutions of 
public bodies, then shall be carried as grievance and bill 
of rights throngh conflict and war, and then shall be 
triumphant law and establishment for a hundred years, 
until it gives place, in time, to new prayers and pictures. 
The history of the State sketches in coarse outline the 

rogress of Thought, and follows at a distance the de- 
licacy of culture and aspiration. — Emerson. 

Tue Rorascuaps.—It ig said that the- fortune of the 
Rothschilds is not less than seven hundred and thirty 
millions of franes, or twenty-nine millions four hundred 
thousand pounds British money. 

There is no foundation iu nature, orin natural law, why 
a set of words upon parchment should convey the domi- 
nion of land.—BuUACKSTONE. 

Man is the Messiab of Nature. Through his werks he 
preacbes 9 Gospel,——the symbolical philosophy of his life, 
— Novalis. : 

The heroic sou! does. not sell its justice and its nob} 
nese,—it does not ask to dine nigely and tq sleep warm.—- 
EMERSON, 


I 


* See Dispatch of Mr. Abercromby, to Lord Palmersten, 
March 2lst, 1848. The people, who demanded arms, to 
aid’ their Milanese brethren, were disposed by the national 
guage, 


Wediely, 


THE DECLINE OF ENGLAND. 
BY LUDRU ROLLIN.* 
Q Continued. from No, 2.) 

Book II. of this work is devoted to a review 
af the history of England in relation to other 
countries. Commeneing with “ Ireland,” 
Ledru Rollin draws a harrowing, and—we 
fear we must add—too faithful picture of the 
state of that country under English rule, 
from the time of the second Henry to the 
reign of Victoria: 

‘(In the twelfth oentury, at the voice of a 
ferocious king expelled from Leinster—one of the 
four Irish provinees—the anglo-Normans rushed 
forth, armed with the lance aud a!l covered with 
iron, They raised up the throne, but they’ made 
the-king a vassal and possessed themselves of his 
domains. driving tiie owners of the soil before them 
towards the west, or cliziniuy them like serfs to 
their native glebe. 

‘« This first portion of stolen land was surrounded, 
closed in like a fortress, by the Anglo-Norinans, 
and during four agcs Ireland of the west and 
north dashed itself in vain against the barricrs of 
the stranger, What eould arrows and wooden 
shields do against walls bristling with iron ? 

After ages of brutal tyranny on the one 
side, and indescribable misery on the other— 

“ The second part of this bloody tragedy, as a 
great poct calls it, opens with the religious reform, 
invented by Henry VIIE The Jrish enemies 
were already cut off from all political and social 
communion; they were neither eitizens nor sub- 
jects in the land of their ancestors; they were 
slaves, the property of their masters, or game of 
war. Still up to that time they had Icft to them 
their God, their faith, their Catholic heaven 
sown with happy lands; but now eame the 
libidinons apostaey of Henry VHI., and a new 
persecution begau, more terrible, more savage, 
more implaeable, iu its fury and its punishinent 
than the war of the eonqucst and the policy of 
treacherous oecupation,’’ 

Elizabeth drove Ulster, Munster, and 
Leinster into rebellion, and then waged a war 
-of extermination against the rebels; beliold 
-with what results, as deseribed by the second 
‘(in succession) of England’s great poets— 
Spenser—who held office under Elizabeth— 

«« Phe land wasso desolate,” cries Spenser, ‘‘ that 
one beheld the wretehed inhabitants issuing from 
the woods and the hollows of valleys to seek for 
food, crawling on their hands and knees, for their 
legs were unable to support them. ‘They had the 
aspeet of deatii and the voice of speetres. They 
-devoured the caroases upon the highways, only too 
happy if thcy found any, for they were too much 
reduced to dig up the dead bodies for tho purpose 
-of feeding on them.”’ 

The Stuarts pursued the sume line of 
policy. James I. although son of the Ca- 
tholic Mary, Queen of Seots, forbade his Trish 
subjects the free exercise of their religion, 


and caused the priests of that faith 
to be hunted as public enemies. Enormoas 
confiscations took -place in this reign. ‘To 


conquest by arms and violence, had succeeded 
spoliation by fraud and judicial chicanery ; 
-the knights had given place to lawyers. 
Under Charles I., Strafford governed Ireland, 
and then tho last independent province — 
Connaught—was expropriated by arms and 
law proceedings :— a, 
“Fhe government of this deputy was so odious 
and cruel in hig jealous oppression, that even the 
English Parliament used it asa chief ground of ac- 
-eusation against this hangman-become-minister. 


* Fhe Decline of England. By Ledru Rollin, (In 
two volumes, Yul 1.) London: E. Churton,' 26; Holes 
atreet, 
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But this was no more than-a stratagem of war; 
when the head of Strafford fell it dragged the crown 
with it from the brows of Charles I.; and this 
king, who in his last days turned.to Ireland, drew 
down upon the eountry the wrath of Cromwell and 
the fanaticism of the Puritans.” 

Cromwell and the plague completed the 
work of destruction, and Ireland was again 
pacified. When the throne was once more 
raiscd upon the seaffold of Charles I. and the 
tomb of Cromwell, Charles II. renowed the 
former proscriptions and robberies, The so- 
called ‘‘ glorious revolution” but aggravated 
the miseries of the unhappy Irish. Under 
tho Houso of Hanover, English fanaticism 
eonsuinmated its last crime, by instituting a 
preinium for apostacy, even in the bosoms 
of fainilies, 

‘Every son who became a eonvert to Protestan- 
tism was declared the immediate legal heir of his 
living father. Thus, after the land, the Church 
was attacked; after the Chureh, the domestic 
hearth; nothing remained to the Catholic Irish- 
man,—neither the tomb of his fathers, nor the 
heart of his eliild, nor the soil, nor prayer, nor 
hope.” 

In the rebellion of ‘98, the British Govern- 
ment bought tho secret of the United Irish- 
men, and gave ‘some of them to the dagger, 
others to the hanginan ; the insurrection was 
stifled by the most infamous eruelties— 

“This last struggle of Ireland was the ‘most 


-tremendous of all the struggles in ler history. 


‘We fonght with the rope about our neeks,’ said 
oue of the insurgents. In fact, throughout the 
war, which had been provoked by rape, pillage,. 
and assassination, the English made no prisoners ; 
those whom they did not kill in battle, they flung 
to the judges, ‘and in this butchery,’ says a 
cotemporancous author, ‘nota single rebel found 
merey.’ But the burning-of farms and villages, 
the massacre of prisoners, the torture of the sus- 
pected, the murder of women and children, -the 
appropriation of lands, the death of leaders, and 
all the horrors of vengeance, were .not ‘sufficient 
for English policy ; ‘there was a final attaek to ‘be 
made upon the nationality of Ireland; it was 
requisite to abolish its parliament, the last fading 
form of its mournful independence.” 

The majority of the members of ‘the Irish 
Parliament were bought with places and 
pensions, and the Act of Union became Jaw. 
After a few comments on the worthlessness 
of ‘* Catholic Emancipation,” Ledru Rollin 
passes the following severe, but most just 
and deserved strictnres, on the career of that 
arch-humbug and prince.of political traffickers 
—Daniel O’ Connell: 


“The great promoter of Catholie Emancipation, 
O’ Connell, took good care not to push the people too 
far inthe rcal pathsof cnfranchisement; after having 
condemned, betrayed, repudiated the great revolu- 
tionary tradition of Wolfe Tone and Fitzgerald, 


-those martyrs still unavenged, he-fed starving 


Ircland with his lampoons, and flung to it, -as -a 
last nourishment for hope, a new vision—the 
Repeal of the Union. 

“He knew well, did this friend of the Whigs, this 
eourtier tribune, who. so often prostrated Ireland at 
the feet of his gracious Queen—he knew well that 
his promise, blown abroad by all tho winds, was 
but a lie; that England would never, without a 
revolution, suffer the doors of the Irish parliament 
to be again opened, and that in any ease suelh 
parliament would not restore to his country her 
goods, her independence, and her nationality. ‘But 
he knew, also, that the most miserable are easily 
deceived ; and amply provided for ‘hy the rent 
drawn from the poor, whose tatterdemalions for- 


-med his retinue, he showed them in the horizon 


that was ever flying from them the resplendent 
gates of their Jerusalem. 
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“The name of this man, who was creat hy his 
intelligence, but a coward at heart, will be branded 
in history with the traitor’s cross; and a day will 
come, when Ireland, liberated by its revolutionary 
democraey, will rejeet, will curso his memory. 

“In what state has she bceu left by him ?—by 
this man whom she has nourished for thirty years 
with her bloody sweat—for whom .ahe has beaten 
the last iron of her ploughs into-swords,.and whom 
she has followed into the middle of the ‘hostile 
citadel, into the heart of England ? 

“ At this moment the Irish people possess not an 
inch of ground in Ireland, ‘They are either beg- 
gars, or vagabonds, or agricultural servants on 
the grounds of a stranger. 

“Their poliee is foreign, theirgovernment foreign, 
their justico foreign; and.as they possessnothing, 
neither property uor free labour, nor‘ rent, nor 
salary, they die in the highways, or turn a mill in 
the workhouses, 

‘And what does the government do? It looks 
on with iudifferonce at -these terrible :agenies, i 
causcs the law to be respeeted. Its constable 
stand sentinel abont the huts and éabias, which the 
landlords are dismantling in order. to .hant-men 
out ; its judges order the worlchouses, the-last houses 
of the poor, to be seized fer the ‘benefit of the 


‘creditors. 


“Even charity is expropriated.-+Here, then, 
think the drama ends,’’ 


Ledru Rollin next turns to America, an 
reviews the struggle whieh resulted ‘in. th 
founding of the glorious ‘‘ United “States. 
Speaking of the infamous war waged agains 
the Colonists, our author says, 

“ England does not seck allies.amongst'the great 
nations to consummate her attempt; she „goes re- 
cruiting in Germany, in the lowest taverns and 
guard-houses, enlisting hired assassins, condottieri 
bargained for in the courts of needy petty prinees 
and in the free cities. For this traffic in robbers 
there are publie bazaars, wherein the human mer- 
ehandize is exposed:to auction like bales -ofgoods ; 
and to interest the family-chiefs, the princes, turn- 
ing merehants, stipulate beforéhand ‘for ‘twenty- 
five pounds sterling a head forevery soldier; who 
should remain in America. This it was that 
made one of them say—tlie’Landgrave of Hesse- 
Casscl—after the affair of Trenton, ‘You eannot 
imagino the joy I have felt in learning that of one 
thousand uine hundred and fifty Hessians that 
were in the battle, ONLY THREE ‘HUNDRED AND 
FORTY-FIVE HAVE ESCAPED ; EXAUTLY SIXTEEN HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTY MEN KILLED . . . AND, 
THEREFORE, IT IS SIX HUNDRED AND FORTY-THREE 
THOUSAND FLORINS, WHICH THE |TREASURY OWES ME, 
AC@OKDING TO OUR AGREEMENT. ‘The conrt of Lon- 
don objects that there was a hundred wounded that 
ought not to be paid for as dead ; but I.hope’— 
this was addressed to .the Hessian eommander-in- 
ehief—‘that you remember the instruetions I 
gave you at your departure from Cassell, and that 
you have not endeavoured to keep alive, By Nnu- 
MAN Alp, the unfortunatcs whom you ean only save 
by cutting offa leg or arm. This would be mak- 
ing them a sad present, aud I am sure they would 
rather die with glory than live mutilated, and 
without the power-of servingme, Rememberthat 
ofithe:three hundred Lacedemonians, who-defended 


‘the straits of ‘Thermopyle, nota man resurned. 


How happy. should T bef I could say as «much of 
my brave: Hesséans !” 

«‘ These enlistments by treaty, these premiums 
for blood paid to princes, traffickers in:men, 
revolted all Europe ! Other and:worse horrors 


‘in connexion with the American war charged 


against the British Government, by the author 
of this work, werefrain from quoting. “Let ys 
hope that:prejudiced writers have exaggerated 
the.crimes of England’srulers, and so misled 
Ledru Rollin ; otherwise it were time to. blush 
for the very name of our country. 

(To be continued.) 
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Poetry for the People. 


2 THE PEOPLE’S ADVENT. 


Tis coming ! up the steep of time, 

And this old world is growing brighter! 
We may not see its dawn sublime, 

Yet higlı hope makes the heart throb lighter 
We may be sleeping in the ground, 

When it awakes the world in wonder, 
But we have felt it gathering round, + 

And heard its voice of living thunder. 

Tis coming ! Yes, ’tis coming! 


Tis coming now, the glorious time! 
Foretold and sung by prophets hoary, 
For which when thinking was a crime, 
Souls leaped to heaven from scaffolds gory. 
They passed, nor see the work they’ve wrought 
Now the crowned hopes of centuries blossom 
But the live lightning of their thought, 
Aud daring deeds doth pulse earth’s bosom, 
’Tis coming! Yes, ‘tis coming, 


Out of the light, ye Priests ! nor fling, 
Your dark cold shadows on us longer! 
Aside! thou world-wide curse, called King! 
The People’s step is quicker, stronger! 
There’s a divinity within, X 
That makes men great whene’er they will it. 
God works with all who dare, and win, 
And the time cometh to reveal it. 
Tis coming! Yes, ’tis coming! 
Creeda, systems, empires rot with age, 
But the great People groweth youthtul, 
And it sball write the Future’s page, 
To our humanity more truthful. 
The gnarliest heart hath some sweet chords, 
To waken at the name of “‘ Brother,’’ 
And time comes when brain-scorpion words 
We shall not speak to sting each other. 
Tis coming! Yes, ’tis coming! 


Freedom, the tyrants kill thy braves, 
Yet in our memories live the sleepers, 
And though doomed millions feed the graves 
Dug by Death’s fierce red-handed reapers— 
The world shall not for ever bow 
To things which mock God’s own endeavour, 
’Tis nearer than they wot of now, 
When flowers shall wreath the sword for ever. 
Tis coming! Yes, tis coming ! 


Fraternité! Love’s other name, | 
Dear Heaven-connecting link of being, 
Then shall we grasp thy golden dream, 
As souls full-statured, grow, far-seeing. 
Thou shalt unfold our better part, 
And in our life-cup yield more honey, 
Light up with joy the poor man’s heart, 
And love's own world with smiles more snnny. 
Fraternité, thou’rt coming! 
> 


And our humanity shall bloom 
As in the-young world’s morning mirth, 
It came a blossom from God’s home 
To flower upon a sinless earth. 
And Paradise shall smile again, 
Where all is desolate and dark, 
And misery’s last tear wept of men- 
Quench hel?’ last cursed and cunning spark. 
Tis coming! Yes, ’tis coming! 


Aye, it must come, the tyrant’s throne 

Is crumbling with our hot tears rusted, 
The sword earth’s mighty have leant on 

Is carkered with our heart’s-blood crusted. 
Room for the men of mind! make way! 

Kings, priests, and rulers! pause no longer! 
Ye cannot stay the opening day ! 

The world rolls on,! the light grows stronger! 

*Tiscoming! Yes, ’tis coming! 
BANDIERA. 


LIFE IN LONDON. 


STREET POSTURERS, BALANCERS, &c., &c., &e. 


“Taxina the year through,” said one of thesc 
men, “we acrobats can’t make 12s, a week a piece, 
and out. of that, too, we must find our “dresses for 
performing in. It costs us a shilling a week for our 
pumps: our dresses are a close suit of strong 
elastic wove cotton; they cost gencrally 8s. 6d. 
We usually have a deep girdle round our waists, 
and a fillet of spangled velvet round our heads. 
Some have their dresses dyed flesh-colour—bnt that 
Ihate; it looks so much like nudity. We have 
some very intellectual men among us. I’ve travelled 
with one young man, who was what I call ‘a fanatic ’ 
for Shakspere. He is the son of a tradesman. 
On our way into the country in an acrobat school, 
he used always to carry Mansell’s Penny Shaks- 
pere, and he and I would recite Othello and Jago 


and such like, to while away the time on the road’ 
and in our lodgings. My pipe, however, is my 
chief solace, for I can’t get books enongh to read, 
though I pick up atwopenny volume at a stall now 
and then. I've exhausted all my neighbours’ 
libraries, too, but that was soon done. The best of 
the acrobats are fondest of theatricals by way of 
amusement—a good tragedian, or a.comedian— 
when there’s a shilling in the locker. Acrobats 
sometimes get into theatres, and are sprites and 
even harlequins. . [He mentioned some.] Among 
the acrobats that I know, some have been glass 
cutters, hod-carriers, errand-boys, shoemakers, and 
paper-block cutters before taking to the street- 
business. 
We all have an inkling of shoemaking, because we 
have to mend our own shoes. I consider all are 
acrobats who stand on each éthers’ shoulders. The 
acrobats are generally tumblers or posturers as well. 
A tumbler is one who throws somersaults, head- 
springs, fore-springs, lion’s-leaps, and such like. 
A posturer is a man who puts his leg behind his 
head, or does what we call ‘the frog;’ namely, he 
puts his two legs over his two shoulders, and hops 
along on ,his hands; some posturers put their legs 
behind their backs down to their hips. 
blers are either stiff or bending tumblers. The stiff 
tumbler performs such feats as I have described, as 
somersaults, head-springs, lion’s leaps, and such 
like. The bending tumbler is one who can bend 
his head back down to his feet and pick up a six- 
pence, or such like. Wehave a man with our 
school whose body seems all joints and bendable 
everywhere; he fairly sits on his own head, bring- 
it down his back, his chin resting on the ground, 
and he looks out from between the top of his 
thighs.” : 

A little boy, with an inanimate look, large sleepy 
eves, and very high shoulders, so that he looked 
almost deformed, gave me the subjoined account :— 

“I was twelve years old last March, and play 
with the acrobats. I have done so for the last 
three years. I stand on the hands of the ‘ top 
mounter,’ who holds my feet and throws me about, 
catching me. [The ‘second’ here showed the way 
even with the boy’s thick shoes on, showing great 
agility, and a very quick, eye.] I was frightened 
at first,” continued the lad, “bat never am now. 
My father is dead. My mother—she has five of us 
—put me to this business. I’m allowed Is. a-day 
when performing, and get my dinner with the men. 
My master takes the money to keep and clothe me. 
Iam very kindly treated. I’d sooner be a trade 
than this line of life, but if I am to be a tumbler, 
why I must stick to it.” 

A respectable looking man described himself as a 
tumbler—a stiff tumbler and a bending tumbler 
too :— 

“I have been in this business since I was two 
years of age. My father was in the profession, and 
was my teacher. At two years] used to bend back 


and pick up pins with my eyes—four pins—and | 


then drop them one by one. Ido that still. It 
wasn’t very painful to learn this, but I had the head- 
ache often, and my nose used to bleed. I used to 
tremble a good deal, when doing it as a child, and 
so I do now if I leave it off and begin it again. 
As I grew up I lcarned other tricks. I can stand 
on my head, and walk round my head with my legs, 
while I keep my head standing still. It required 
a great deal of practice for me to get that perfect— 
two months perhaps—when I was seven or cight 
years old. It’, a laborious thing, but not painful. 
We must begin tumbling young, before the bones 
get set. I can walk along on my elbows, with my 
legs over my head; it’s not spainful to me, but it 
would be to others.” 

Another of the same profession gave the follow- 
ing account :— 

“T can walk on my hands; jump on my hands, 
nine feet in three jumps; put a penny under my toe 
bend back and pick it up with nry mouth without, 
putting my hands to the ground; bend my body 
back and pick up four pins witt my eyes. I can 
do lion’s leaps, that’s to jump over chairs like a cat, 


I can hardly say what the others were. - 


The tum-. 


pitching on my hands and going on; I can bend back- 
wards and bring my head and feet into a tea saucer ; 


‘do head springs, or go on my head and ‘turn over 


without using my hands. J am very strong in the 
back, and in the muscles of my leg and thigh, but 
I have never tricd all my strength.” This man 
showed me one of his head-springs; he ran along 
for a few yards and then threw himself violently 
on his head, and so turned “head over heels,” 
without using his hands. The fore-part of the skull 
had a large callous lump on it, indnced by the re- 
peated performance of this trick. After this he 
stuck four pins upright in the carpet, two close 
together in one place, and two more about four 
inches from the others, Ile then stood with his 
back towards the pins, about two or three feet from 
them, and bending backwards brought his head 
gradually down to the ground, when he removed 
the pins from the floor by closing his eyelids. 
Then he raised himself slowly up, and advancing 
towards the table, with his eye-lids still grasping 
the pins, he shook them one by one from his eyes. 
His next feat was to run round his head, his neck 
appearing to serve as a pivot on which his body 
turned, and he literally flinging his trunk round 
his head very rapidly. The sights were all painful 
enough, but done very deftly.—Merning Chronicle. 


‘t Our Kine.—In the world of Intelligence, he before 
whoin we here bend the knee, is real Truth, Truth un- 
defiled, and void of complaisance ; with whom no means 
no. Wherefore do they speal to us of diplomacy inthe 
holy war of principles ¢ Uur diplomacy 1s indeed qnite 
new; in this free kingdom of the mind, each of ns in his 
conscience has already, by discountenancing falsehood, 
broken his treaty of 1815. They who wish to prevent the 
development of the religious world have not now to learn, 
that to entice a man iuto an agreement, a capitulation, 
on his very entrance into moral life, is the way to disarm 
him for ever, That history is as old as the world. Open 
the Gospel. At the very moment Christ is about to begin 
his mission, the spirit uf the Past appears tohim in the 
desert ; he asks only for one thing, a mere trifle ; that 
Jesus should bow down,—capitulate with the otd doc- 
trines, and recognise the Past as King, only for an in- 
stant; What does thatmean? A prudent agreement, 
a wise eclecticism with the established priesthood. Yes, 
no doubt, it is but a trifle to bow our minds to earth for 
a single inoment ; and yet that capitulation would have 
been the abdiction of Christianity ; Jesus never could 
Jave raised his head again. I doubt not, thanks to this 
prudence, but that the Son of Mary might have been 
made governor, prefect, or steward of some village in 
Judea ; but know for certain, that neither you, nor I, nor 
any oue else, would ever have heard the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth. Now, what Christ saw on entering 
upon his mission, appears to every man in the bottom of 
his heart, at the moment when he wishes to choose his 
destiny : this is still more striking in‘our own time than 
at any other period. Scarcely have you entered upunilite, 
that is to say—your mission, when the spirit of the Past, 
that spirit which fears the Future assuming a thousand 
different forms, murmurs his same secular furmula on the 
threshold of the moral world which is now opening be- 
fore you, ‘What does it cost thee? Bow aown fora 
moment thy head and heart; do not carry thy religious 
and philosophical Ideal so high. Let us agree and capitu- 
late ror a single instant, at this fatal moment, when thou 
art forming thy heart and plan of life. It thou art a pbi- 
losupher, cease to think, and I; will make thee an acade- 
mician ; if a priest, lay aside the Gospel, assume the wis- 
dom of politicians, and I will make thee a bishop ; ifa 
soldier, give me up thy sword for a moment, for a single 
instant assume the soul of a lackey, and I will make thee 
a general ? Never! we will not capitulate on such condi- 
tions, The more strikingly disorder appears in civil society, 
the higher and more disinterested ought we to maintain our 
thought in this enipire of the soul, which we now inhabit. 
Anuidst this mixture of mercenary interests, the standard of 
the mind ought, at least, to reman perfectly undefiled, Pu- 
sillanimous capitulations will take place elsewhere in 
life ; we cannot help it. But here, in the sanctuary ot 
Thought, we can adore only whatis adorable, and cherish 
and crown only what is Divine. It is, however, very pos- 
sible that you will never be made the governor or steward 
of your village ; but you will be the children of God: you 
will be men of truth ; and this is, even now, the most un- 
common dignity upou earth.”’—Lecture by Professor Quinet 
of the College of France, delivered in 1844—45. 4 


Liberty is the first want of man, his dearest wish the 
sole pledge of his moral development, If man is ‘Oia 
strained he becomes corrupt, he is miserable. The slave 
is the most corrupt of men, he has no morality. He 
drowns his consciousness of misery, and saves himself 
from excess of despair only by brutalization. 
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The French Republic, 


LEDRU ROLLIN 
TO THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 


nslated expressly for the Red REPUBLICAN, from 
No. 1. of “Le Proscrit; Revue de la Republique Uni- 
yerselle.’"] 
PEOPLE! they who lead you, deceive them- 
selves or betray you. 

They deceive themselves, in demanding 
from craft, from calculation, from inaction, 
the success which your enemies expect only 
from their temerity. 

They betray you when they tell youthatafter 
having submitted, without protesting, to the 
most monstrous of attempts, you will- find 
yourselves valiant and whole on the day 
of the last peril, because it is easier not to 
accept the yoke than to break it. 

That audacity, which is the force of revo- 


In the delirium of their terrors, the mad- 
men come even to wish back again the salu- 
tary atrocities of the Holy Inquisition, its 
tormentors, and its fires. h 

And it is in the presence of these savage 
enormities, it is whilst the Republic, stricken 
mortally, cries for vengeance with all its 
wounds, as with so many bloody mouths, that 
they enervate you, that they quiet you, that 
they lull you to sleep, without asking them- 
selves if the dying Republic shall yet stand 
when you awaken, 

How these pusillanimous counsels must 
weigl down your courage, and with what 
anxiety should not you desire to hear, in the 
midst of this mute coalition of fear, some one 
of those inspired. voices which speak to you in 
the noble language of tho Revolution! 

“ People!” it would say to you, ‘‘no more 
weakness, no moro repose; the Republic is 
in danger. Everywhere within itis mined by 
royalty; and the foreigner is at your gates. 
They talk to you only of the nimber of their 


lutions, which has ever mado you victorious, | soldiers; have confidence in the imperisliable- 


has it passed out of your hearts into the 
hearts of your enemies? 

Hear them speak! it is not sixty years, it is 
six centuries, that France ouglit to go back ; 
what they must have is no longer even the 
bourgeoise monarchy, it is the monarchy of 
the good old times, with its ignorance, its 
superstitions, its insolent aristocracies, its 
castes, its extortions, its sanguinary furies. 

As on the eve of St. Bartholomew, they 
every day in their gazettes hail civil war as 
the holiest of all wars, tho most agreeable to 
the god of priests and kings. 

They sanctify the sword; they, deify force. 

To stifle the Republic is not enough for 
them ; they must suppress by the sword the 
last of the thinkers, the soldiers of the revo- 
lution, 


ness of right, in your devotion, in the idea, 
in the faith of your fathers. That was their 
invisible sword, the god of their armies, and 
everything was scattered before it.” 

Well, since this rude languago of duty, of 
sacrifice, no longer finds official apostles in 
tho bosom of the country, we, tho proscribed, 
will endeavour to make it penetrate unto 

ou. 
í Our names are not unknown to you; for 
twenty years they have mixed in all tho 
struggles of liberty. 

Our foreign policy might be resumed in a 
phrase: it is war against kings, the brother- 
hood of peoples, the universal republic, the 
consolidation of Humanity. It is the crusade 
of deliverance and not the policy of conquest: 
we would have it repeated of ‘the France of 


to-day what Shakspere himself so justly said 
of that of the 12th century ; 
“ France, whose armour is girded by conscience, 


and whom zeal and charity have conducted to fields 
of battle, like a real soldier of God I” 


Within, our programme is that of the revo- 
lutior®+it is that of ideas ripe and capable of 
application to-morrow : itis, in â word, that 
which, in the best of times, the Mountain 
and the Socialist press elaborated in com- 
mon. | 
- Tt isthe Republic; that is to say, man in. 
all his dignity and self-possession; man 
strong in the nurture of the spirit and in’the. 
nurture of the body. . 

It is universal suffrage, direct, always ex- 
ercising itself, revoking power atits will. 

It is the right to labour ; 

Credit ; 

Voluntary association ; 

Gratuitous and obligatory education ; 

Tho’ establishmont of a single tax, pro- 
portional and progressivo ; 

The abolishment of every indirect tax, and 
of all monopo’; ; 

People! these good things are for you, if 
you will; but upon what conditions ? 

On condition of again becoming revolu- 
tionary, and of no more running after Uto- 
pias and vain words. Be sure of this: every, 
succeeding time has its task; solutions enough 


‘are ready, without plunging chimerically, in 


the suite of proud and fatal minds, into the 
fields of that future which it is no more 
given to our feebleness to enchain than ta 
outstrip. 

On condition of no more, counting except 
upon yourselves; of no more demanding 
from your directors, ‘from your chiefs, that 
which it ought to suffice to have dictated to 


you by your intrepidity and conscience, 
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Be ever ready for the defence of the Re- 
public, as the first Christians were ever ready 
for death, aad liko them you shall triumph. 

Beyoud tnis, whence would you expect 
direction ? 

From the „press? After having engaged 
you, from ‘afar, in resistance, it has fallon 
back upon the refusal of the tax, then on the 
éhange of tax, then . . . 
Know? It is afraid. 

The last socialist: representatives named by 
you, thoso men of fire, which was to be all- 
devouring, those revealers of the future, be- 
side which everything was dinmess and 
decrepitude, they have scareely given them- i 
selves the time to take their seats, to tot the’ 
twelfth hour strike, And already they Nave, 
thrice denied the Revolution, and abdicated 
into tho hands of the reaction. = 

And the Mountain—it is well to say of it 
here, what history will say of it. It has 
shown itself unworthy of the great name 
with which its enemies hadhonoured it. Lay- 
ing down its commission, it has allowed 
to be put to the vote, two {questions above 
all other ‘questions—the Constitution and 
Universal Suffrage it; has thus, by its voting 
habilitated, as far as it could, a radizally 
incapable majority, and legitimised their 

usurpation. Then, the attempt committed, 
it has remained in its seats, as if there could 
be any longer a serious opposition, guarantees 
of right where no longer fs any rule but that 
of force, or a people to represent when it has 
been put under tlhe ban of the Constitution. 

Yet again, people, have no faith but in 
yourself alone ; but, also, ‘from henceforth, 
render none other responsible for the coward- 
ices which you may commit, 

_ Like to that warrior whom Bossuet oom- 
pares to an eagle, who is ever seen, whether 
he flies through the midst of air, or plants him- 
self on some rock, casting on all sides his 
piercing looks, and who falls so surely on his 
prey that ‘it can no more avoid his tatons 
than his eyes, so quick should be your sight, 
so prompt and impetuous your attack, so 
strong and inevitable your redoutable hands, 
„No more vajn terrors! Let all your forces 
remain entire for true perils, but also let all 
be ready in case of need; and as said the 
ropliet—‘*let every arrow be sharpened, 
and every, bow be bent.” ~ : 
‘LEDRU ROLLIN, 


ABOLITION OF MONEY! 
TỌ THE EDITOR QF THE “RED REPUBLICAN,” | 


§rm,—-Unfortunately No. 3 of your paper did not 
find its way to Manchester until to-day—a week 
after date+—to the great disappointment of your 
readers, who look for its appea mce with an 
avidity quite refreshing, and which, to my mind, 
is cvidence of the growing taste of the people 
for outspoken and “ wrathful earnestness,” iu the 
endeavour to destroy oppression and injustice. 

Sir, in reading your reply to tho criticism of 
the Leader (!) on the actual existence in England 
of such a paper as the Red Republican, I find one 
GŁORIOUS LINE, which, more than all the rest, 
“with all my heart and with all my soul’s” ear- 
nestness, I can endorse. I ama “Red,” though 
not a gory, Republican, if I. can help it. I am 
even more, I am a Communist, and therefore can 
subscribe to your doctrine, that “other classes have 
no right even to exist.” I would make ALL into 
WORKING CLASSES,” from the Queen upwards. 
I would go upon the Bible-precept that “he who 
will not wort, neither shall he cat,” But, sir, in 


what do I; 


f that breathe, and words that burn ;” 


order to do that, and “ prepare the way for the 
absolute supremacy of the working classes, pre- 
paratory to the abolition of the SYSTEM OF CLAS- 
sx,’ what should be done? Evidently some- 
thing Morn than getting possession of political 
rights, or even destroying those “twin monsters, 
RENT and usury;” for had we possession of the 
oneand hadsuccessfully destroyed the other,there 
would yet remain in eXistence a monster, which 
would reproduce its kind to torment humanity ; 
and that monster is MONEY ! Sir, m my opinion, 
so long as mankind will agree to have a “ circu- 
lating medium,’i—will allow every thing in life to 


be measured by money,—so long will they suffer . 


the evil consequences springing thercfrom, in one 


: shape or another. ` 


Thold the notion that money is one of the most 
‘CRAFTY And HELLISH inventiors which ever crept 
into’ the. affairs of mankind. By its use the 
“worker” is choused out of every thing which 
belongs to him, and he sees not the LEGERDEMAIN 
by which it is done; he is therefore slavishly 
compelled to stipulate for “a fair day's wages for 
a fair day’s work,” to get back a small portion of 
that which ke himself has created. Before society 
had any existence, men were prowlers; and, when 
prey was scarce, or whethex or not, tho strong 
robbed the weak, and thus got them “prog,” and 
what clse they wanted, without the trouble of 
working for it—hence the necessity of the weak 
uniting for self protection, and hence the origin 
of “society.” But, the crarry and the Lazy not 
liking to work for themselves, and not then daring 


to roh, INVENTED and instituted money as a. 


“ MEDIUM of EXCHANGE,” and thus obtairted craftily 
and in peace what hefore they had often to fight 
for; and, he who had surplus corn or surplus sheep 
could not afterwards exchange them with ano- 
ther who might have surplus beds, or surplus 
chairs, tables, or clothing, &e, &c. No, no, that 
would not do, it could not, be allowed—to do so, 
would make money of no value, and thus 
baulk the crafty, lazy devils. Money seems to 
be the only god mankind worship, or know any 
thing at all about; and that species of super- 
stition {ust be destroyed amongst the workers 


| at least, before we can knock down the abomi- 


nable partitions now separating mankind, or ex- 
tinguish “classes.” Only with a “ circulating 
medium”: could unnatural accumulations take 
place, and I can’t see how any monicd medium 
of exchange is to be so regulated as to PREVENT 
accumulation—and thus make „all work for their 
own living. If labour Is the’source of wealth, 
how is it, other than by dishonest mcans—the 
use of money—that the non-producers can ob- 
tain the greatest share of wealth? 

With such a medium as we have, society neces- 
sarily resolves itself into “ Classes,” and the money 
of the rich called wealth, gives them insolence and 
power, Isee no altcrnative for the Proletarians 


| but either to remain wages, or become chattel- 


slaves, so longas a monied “medium of exchange” 
shall prevail. 


Yours truly in the struggle for Freedom, 


GEORGE SMITH. 
Salford, July 12th, 1850. 


How To make WAR Uron Tyranny. —It must be remem- 
bered that if we would fell an oak, we must not attempt 
to hew it with a straw; if a rock, we must not smite it 
with a feather ; if we would storm a strong fortress, we 
must not assail it with reeds ; if we would kll the lion or 
the bear, it will not be witli the same weapon with which 
we should demolish a beetle, or brush away a fly. But, 
in society, there are tyrannies more deeply rooted than 
oaks ; denser than rocks, stronger than granite citadels ; 
crucl abuses, more fierce and savage than the beasts of 
the wilderness, and against them we must use ‘‘ thoughts 
we must “cry 
aloud, and spare not ;” we must, in short, imitate Christ, 
the lover of men, the blesser of babes, the weeper over 
the wayward and the wicked, but the most terrible de- 
nouncer of oppressions, assailing them with the most 
awful and annihilating terms.— Wiliam Howitt. 

At all times in all countries, great men, and even 
heroes, exist ; but good fortune and opportunity often 
T them, ang they remain uuknown, — Christina of Swe- 

Ie 


LAND LIMITATION. 


ADDRESS OF THE AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL CONGRESS 
ADOPTED AT THE LATE SESSION OF THAT BODY, HELD 
1N CHICAGO, UNITED STATES, 


Tue two measures of Homestead Exemption,and 
the Freedom of the Public Lands to landless actual 
scttlers in limited quantities, with the prohibition: 
of further government sales, as demanded by the 
principles of genuine Land Reform, have already 
secured the favotrable consideration of the Ameri- 
can public; but the measure of universa} Land 
Limitation, to be effected by laws operating on 


| future titles, has not yet received the notice due to 


its paramount importarce. 

‘here is an objection prevalent among a con- 
siderable hody of conservatives, that a Land Limi- 
tation Law would be an unconstitutional abridge- 
ment of individual liberty, by preventing persons 
from cmploying their money aocording to their 
free pleasure in tlie purchase of land to an un- 
limited amount, and by forbidding persons having 
lands to sell them to whom they pleased; and 
that Republics shonld guard against too much 
legislation ; and tHerefore it is inexpedient to le- 
gislate concerning the transfer of lands, but that 
this subject should be left open to the untram- 
meled action of the parties to the contraot them- 


‘sclyves, 


Tt is manifestly erroneous to assert as an ab- 
solate proposition, that men have a natural right, 
or free individual liberty to use their money as 
they please. They have no right to employ their 
wealth in hiring assassins to commit murder; nor 
in poisoning the elements of nature which all must 
use; nor in erecting institutions which must 
spread a pestilential and ruinous contagion through 
the land; nor in carrying on pursuits which im- 
pair the general health, corrupt the morals, de- 
grade the public intelligence, and undermine and 
destroy the foundations of the liberties of the 
country. Neither is it inexpedient, when such 
abuses become established, to legislate against their 
continuance and for theirabolition,—As well might 
the holders of feudal prerogatives in Europe. assert 
that sound pnblic policy dictates tho propriety of 
as little legislatio@ as possible, and therefore the 
people should not ask for laws abolishing feudal 
despotism, and securing the liberties of ail, Tn- 
deed,’ far less legislation will be required to secure 
to actual oecupants their homes in limited qnanti- 
ties, than is now in use for securing titles to real 
estate under the present system of land owner-- 
ship; and that under such legislation, the entire. 
system of mortgages and leases would soon be at 
an end. 

Again, these advocates of conservatism allege. 
that‘ there is no resemblance between land ane 
min; tlre one possesses life, feeling, hopes, fears, 
organic wants; the other is inanimate matter, 
without feeling, and therefore not the subjcet of 
politieal, moral or social evil; and hence there can, 
be no parallel between laws, securing human life 
and freedom, and laws securing land limitation and 
the free-right of man to the use of a portion of the 
earth. This allegation, however, to a candid, in- 
quiring mind, inst seem to be very weak, upon a 
bare statement of it; and if not, a brief examina- 
tion would expose the fallaey by whieh it is pro+ 
tected from instant detection. 

If a man holds a pieee of solid earth in his open 
hand, and this earth is so connected with the vital 
stamina of his organism thatthe earth cannot be 
separated from his hand without tho destruction of 
life, either instant or gradual, might not an as- 
sailant be equally guilty of murder, whether he 
takes hold of the earth, aud removes the earth from 
the man, or takes hold of the man and removes the 
man from the carth? The question then resolves 
itself into this: whether the free use of a portion 
of earth is not essentially connected with the ex- 
istence of human life, liberty and happiness ; and 
whether a law for land limitation is not necessary 


or expedient for securing te all the free use of g 
tion of earth. 


are correlatives to the wants and desires of the hu- 
man constitution; and no -person will pretend to 
deny that man. must perish if excluded from the 
earth and its fruits. Yet it is alleged by the ad- 
vocates of conservatism that man, although debarred 
the natural and unbought right of access to land, 
is not excluded from its use, because he may pur- 
chase land or rent it in éonsideration of the pny- 
ment of money, and he may also purchase pro- 
visions and clothing. The answer is, that if a 
person be born of poor parents, and dependent on 
his labour alone, as most persons are, he has 
nothing to give in exchango for land, or for food 
and the necessaries of life, but his daily labour or 
mechanical skill; and as the rate of wages for la- 
bour, like the value of all vendible articles, is dc- 
pendent on the proportion between the supply and 
demand, a labourer or mechanic in such a case 
holds his life at the mercy of his’ employer; and 
when a country shall be long settled, its population 
filled up, and manual labour in a great degree 
superseded by improvements in machiuery, the 
surplus labour population is deomed to perish by 
starvation, or be supported by charity, or to com- 
mit penal trangression against the laws of society. 
And while this is the miserable condition of the 
surplus unemployed labour population, those who 
in such times are able to obtain employment, are 
reduced by superabundant competition to a rate of 
wages barely adequate, in return for incessant, 
overstrained toil, to sustain existenoe with coarse, 
scanty food, in snfficient clothing, in poor hovels or 
unhealthy, unsightly cellars, without the means of 
education or of social interconrse, and the comforts 
necessary for prolonged cxisterice, much less hap- 
piness, Hence, it is unhappily too plain from 
facts, that the deprivation of the natural rights of 
man to the free use of the earth destroys the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; and 
that when institntions of society wrest the earth 
from man, they inflict no less evil upon him than 
when they remove man from the earth. Hence, 
also, it is demonstrated that by grasping from your 
fellow man the inanimate carth, you commit a 
moral, political and social evil against him, ofa 
kindred nature with that perpetrated, by the assas- 
sin who plunges a dagger into his brother's bosom, 
or the poisoner who mixes a deadly ingredient 
‘with food, and adrainisters it to the human race. 
In fact, Land Monopoly is at the foundation of 
ùll'the forms of the evils which afflict present civi- 
lized society. It causes over-toil, and the loss of 
opportunities for study and self-improvement, and 
consequent ignorance and degradation ; the povert 
of the masses; the unjust accumulation of wealt 
and_power by a privileged few ; and the corruption 
of the morals of the rich by luxury, pride, and sen- 
suality. Land Monopoly producesintemperance, both 
among rich and poor: among the rich by conferring 
wealthupon them without meritorious productive in- 
dustry, and thus excitinga depraved taste for vicious 
and animal pleasures; and among the poor, by creat- 
ing a want fora preternatural andartificial stimulus 
in place of the healthful stimulants imparted by 
moderate labour, and by moral and intellectual 
activity, and the studies of philosophy and natural 
science. Land Monopoly causes large numbers of 
men and women tobereared fromchildhood,manhood, 
and womanhood in depressed, destitnte and depend- 
ent’ conditions, without those opportunities of fre- 
quent social intércourse between the two sexes which 
are necessary for humanizing and refining both the 
male and female character; hence many young 
men and women in overcrowded oities are thus 
reared without opportnnities of mutual intercourse, 
except what is obtained by stolen interviews in 
streets, arid at houses of unbecoming resort; and 
in this manner an alarming moral injury is inflicted 
upon the youth in our country. “Land Monopoly 
is the root- of the vast tree’ of selfishness and anta- 
gonism. in society, producing the-varied branches, 
Bowers, and fruits of wickedness and‘diseord, and 
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| individual, domestic and national wars and calami- 


y | ties, which darken tle world and shed a poisonous 
The elements of nature contained in the earth | 


miasm over the minds and the hearts of men; 
neither is there any effectual remedy for these ills 


| of society, short of the-extirpation of their great 
j root and cause. 


_ That a land limitation law is neccgsary for prc- 
venting land monopoly is apparent froin the history 
of the progress of land monopoly in Europe and the 
United States. 

Mr. Macaulay, in his recent History of England, 
states that, if we may trust the best statistical 
writers of the age of Charles II., not less than 
160,000 proprietors who, with their families, at 
the average number of persons in a family, must 
have made up more than one-seventh of tlie whole 
population of England at that date, derived their 
subsistance from littlo freehold estates yicldig a 
yearly income of from £60 to £70. If we include all 
the landed proprictors, the large and tho middle 
classes as well as the small, the total number at that 
period must have been very large compared witb 
the population. In other accounts, we see it stated 
that the total number of land proprietors in Eng- 
land in 1795, was 240,000. But in 1850, the 
total number of land proprietors in England is 
only 30,000; and the total number in the entire 
Island of Great Britajn is only 40,000, being one- 
fourth of the number of the petty proprietors in 
England alone in 1685. Hence we may judge of 
the increasing misery of the working classes under 
a system of land monopoly which diminishes the 
right of self-employment, enhances the valuo of 
rents, and rednces the comparative rate of wages. 

In the United States the same prineiple of aecu- 
mulating landed estates in a few hands is in opera- 
tion. In New England, small landed proprietors 
are selling their farms, that they may emigrate 
westward with their families, because their small 
farms in the East will not answer the purpose of 
establishing in business all their children, The 
same necessity which compels smal! proprietors to 
sell their farms, prevents proprietors with small 
capital from being the purchasers. The conse- 
quence is that many small farms are being accu- 
mulated in the hands of large capitalists, and pau- 
perism would have already alarmingly increased 
in New England, if that section of country were, 
as old England, deprived of an easy access to 
unoccupied lands in the West. 

We might present many historical examples, 
but. we will cite only two :—the one to show the 
influence:of land monopoly in tho downfall of a 
nation; and the other, to show the influence of a 
more equal distribution offland among the people, 
in promoting national prosperity. 

From the non-observance and the final repeal of 
the agrarian laws, in aneient Rome, the lands pass- 
ed generally into the hands of the patricians, the 
spirit of liberty among the people became extinct, 
and the republic became the empire of the Cæsars. 
From the still greater increase of land monopoly, 


and the accumulation of the estates of the patri- 


cians in the hands of a few owners, the empire fell 
under the dominion of the Goths, end the: Western 
Roman empire ceased to exist. Many causes were 
in action to produce the fall of Rome, but land 
monopoly was among the principal and most influ- 
ential. 

In France, from May, 1790, until the end of 
1800, national domains, to the amount of two 
thousand six hundred and nine millions of francs 
were sold, and towards the cnd of 1800 there were 
national domains of the value of seven hundred 
millions still remaining unsold.® This mass of 
property before the revolution, had been locked up 
in the hands chiefly of large proprietors : the royal 
family, the nobility, the clergy and the religious 
bodies. So much land being suddenly brought 
into the market, and the insecurity whieh attended 
a revolutionary title from government, very greatly 
reduced the valuation. By the division of this 


a 


* Encyclopedia Amerieana, Vol, V, p. 245, Artiole 
France. 
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mass of property among a great number of small 
and larger proprietors, and by the abolishment of 
the feudal system, was created a class of free pro- 
prictors of the soil so necessary for the safety and 
liberty of the state at that trying crisis, + This 
division of the soil into small properties, which is 
naturally connected with a more careful cultivation, 
must be considered as the chief cause of the rapid 
increase of the population of France.’ Notwith- 
standing the French wars and executions and mas- 
sacres, the population of France, which was in 
1789 only twenty millions, was in 1821 thirty 
millions of people—But unhappily, in France, 
there was no law for Land Limitation; therefore, 
at persent, land monopoly again prevails to a great 
extent in that nation, and the estates of the small 
proprietors, by subdivisions among their child- 
ren, are becoming insufficient for their support. 
Hence France presents a threefold lesson : First, 
the injurious consequences of Land Monopoly ; for 
it degraded and brutalized the people, and’ pro- 
duced the decapitation of the Monarch and, the 
reign of terror: Secondly, the regenerating in- 
fluence of a more equal distribution of lands ; for it 
sustained Franco in prosperity at home, and its 
victories over combined Europe: Thirdly, the in- 
dispensible necessity of Land Limitation ; for with- 
out that, French Republieans are now degraded 
aud starving upon their own soil. Many causes 
unquestionably contributed to the sucecss of the 
French arms, but the more equal division of landed 
estates was a chief and principal one. 

From these faets and considerations, it must be 
evident to every refleeting mind that land limita- 
tion not only affords a sure basis for all genuine 
reform, but is itself the only effeetual remedy for 
the poverty, degradation, ignorance, viee, and 
crime which aboundand are constantly inereasing in 
the present organization of human society; that 
fundainental to human progress as are ali the 
measures of Land Reform, land limitation is the 
great measure of this movement, which underlies 
all the others, and, like the back-bone in the 
human body, gives strength, consistenoy, and up- 
rightness to the whole system; that it is the unie 
versal safeguard to the perpetuity and perfection 
of our free institutions, and that its prompt adop- 
tion is demanded alike by the safety and welfare 
of the PEOPLE. 


Tue RED FLAG.—We shall best answer two or three cor- 
respondents, from whom we have received questions con- 
cerning the origin of the Red Flag, as an emblem of ultra- 
democracy, hy giving the following quotation from Louis 
Blanc’s ‘‘ Historic Pages from the French Revolution of 
Féhruary, 1848 :’—‘“‘ It was not feom any savage disposi- 
tion that the people demanded the Red flag. The senti- 
ment was this, It may be remembered when in 1789 the 
tricolour flag was adopted, royalty still existed, and was 
not at that time threatened hy the dark cloud that already 
appeared in the horizon. Undoubtedly serious differences 
had occurred between the middle class and the court ; but 
Louis XVI. had left Versailles to come and make his peace 
with Paris ; now it was asa token of this reconciliation. 
that the white, the royal colour, was added to the red and 
blue, already the Parisian colours. Such was the origin of 
the tricolour flag ; which consequently expressed the idea 
of a compromise ; it hore traces of monarchical prejudices, 
and reminded the people that there was inthe nation some- 
thing which was not the nation, After the revo'utiou of 
Fehruary there was no king; why should the colours of 
royalty’ be preserved? No sovereignty was any longer 
acknowledged but that of the people; why, then, -pre- 
serve the emhlem of a‘composite sovereignty? From the 
ruins of all the old castes was about to arise the one family 
of the French nation ; why then have a flag which; by the 
diversity of its colours, seemed to revive the difference of 
classes? The red flag wag demanded as the standard of unity. 
Besides it was the ancient flag of the Gauls; it was the 
historical standard under which our fathers fought against 
Rome ; and at the time of Joan of Arc against the English. 
Such were the feelings that animated the people with res- 
pect to this flag, whatever images of bloody times might 
be seen in it by some; or however it might have heen 
revered, as the flag of martyrs, by others, And, in proof 
of this, the people might be seen in cvery direction with 
the red rosette in their button-holes, at the timc they were. 
applauding the government for having abolished the 
punishment of death.” 


Trust to courage more than to cunning and cireum- 
spection : is a maxim whereby all great men have. pros 
pered, Christina of Sweden. 
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TO THE READERS OF THE “RED 
REPUBLICAN.” 


On the occasion of my attendance at the 
Blackstone Edge and Halifax Demonstrations, 
I was amazed at the number of persons who 
complained either that they could not get the 
Rep Repvsiican at all, or until considerably 
after date. Some of my fricuds had not yetseen 
No. 4; others had ouly just received No. 3; 
although, while making their complaints to 
me, No. 5 was ready for publication. I was 
assured by several persons that themselves 
and friends had repeatedly applied at the 
dooksellers, in Mauchester, for copics of No. 
i, and had applied in vain, the News Agents 
affirmiug that no copies of No. 1 were to be 
had. I can assure my fricuds that Mr. 
Collins has yet some quires of that number, 
I having purposely printed a very cousidera- 
dle number over the current demand, in order 
that new subseribers might be able to obtain 
complete sets. None of the numbers are yet 
out of print, although, week by weck, the 
stock is rapidly diminishing. From all I 
have heard, I am satisfied that Tur Rep Re- 
PUBLICAN would enjoy a sale double or treble 
its present circulation, were the people able 
to procure it, and if the News Ageuts would 
exhibit the “ Bills of Coutents” profusely 
supplied with each number. 

T announced in the last number that hence- 
forth Tue Rep Repusuiean would be ready 
for delivery to the Trade every Tuesday at 
one o'clock p.m. Since the appearance of 
that announcement I have resolved to publish 
still earlicr in the week; and I hereby au- 
nounce that, COMMENCING WITI THIS NUMBER) 
THE “ Rep REPUBLICAN” WILL BE READY FOR 
DELIVERY To THE PUBLISHING TRADE EVERY 
Monpay, at 12 CLOCK. 

Under this arrangement, it will be the 
fault of Booksellers and News Agents if THE 
Rep Repusiican is not to be had in every 
part of Great Britain aud Ireland by Saturday, 
wt the latest. I trust that the friends of this 
publication will not permit it to be durked, 
nor allow themselves to be put off by the 
usual intimation that the current number is 
“not out,” &e. Ipledge my word that each 
succeeding number shall be out in time, and 
shall be made every way worthy of the sup- 
port which has already been so generously 
accorded to Tue Rep REPUBLICAN. 


G. JULIAN HARNEY. 


TO THE TRADE. 


SuOULD country Booksellers and News 
Agents, find any difficulty in obtaining the 
** Red Republican” from their regular Lon- 
don Ageut, they may be supplied by sending 
their orders direct to Mr. Collins, 113, Fleet- 
street. Mr, C. may be depended upon for 
promptness and regularity in procuring and 
forwarding all the weekly and monthly perio- 
dicals, magazines, newspapers, &c., &c., &c. 

P.S. —A handsome Card for Shop Windows, 
announcing THe Rep REPUBLICAN, is now 
ready, and may be had of the Publisher, Mr. 
S. Y. Collins, 113, Fleet Street. 


INSTITUTIONS AND LAWS OF REPUB- 
l LICAN AMERICA. 


The series of articles under the above heading, 
will be continued in our next number. 


THE RED REPUBLICAN. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


&@ All communications to be pre-paid, 


Letters for the Editor to be addressed to ‘‘ George Julian 
Ilarney, 4, Brunswick-row, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
London. 


Orders for the Rep Repuntican, from booksellers, news- 
agents, &e,, to be addressed to ‘‘S. Y. Collins, 113, 
Fleet-street.’’ 


Books for Review to be addressed to the Editor, care of 
the Publisher. 


(ar Subscriptions received for the “Rep REBUBLICAN ” 
must again stand over till our next number. 


Tue Drmoeratie Reruczes.—Julian Harney has re- 
eeived, and paid over to Mr. Arnott, for the democratic 
refugees, from Mr, Iliseocks, 6d, ; Richard Snuggs, fs. ; 
William Coltman, Leicester, 3s. ; Mr. Buckingham, Is. ; 
Mr. Wilks, 1s. ; Mr. Bulus, ls: ; Mr. eminin, 1s. ; Mr. 
Algar, 38d. gar The Brothers Leaver will oblige by for- 
warding a line, stating the several items of their subserip- 
tions fur tho refugees and the “Red Republican.” The 
“Red’un” who gave ls. for the refugees, at Blackstone 
Edge, is requested to forward his name. 

#,* Since the above has been put in type, wo have 
received and paid over to Mr. Arnott the sum of 9s. 2d., 
“being a trifle for the Hungarian patriots from a few 
Red Republican shopmates, Liverpool.” 

J. E.—It is undoubtedly true that revolutions hitherto 
achieved, have been wou by the combined strength of the 
middle and working classes ; and, it is as truc, that while 
the Proletarians have had the hard work and the suffer- 
ing inseparable from revolutionary changes, they have 
always been cheated out of the fruits of their victory by 
the bourgeoisie. We have no objection to a frater- 
nal union of the two classes, provided that union is 
based on honest terms. For the present, we think we 
shall do best in labouring to promote union among the 
working men themselves, and the eulightenment of those 
among them yét ignorant of their political and social 
rights. 

Joux Tfemuis, Cheltenham, writes as follows: — “I 
congratulate you ony the complete success of the ‘Red 
Republican,’ I can assure you it is highly appreciated in 
Cheltenham, and is, and will be, I believe, more circulated 
than any other democratic publication. It ought to be 
in the hands of every lover of his country and the human 
family. May it meet with all the success it merits.” 

J. H.—The person you name is one of the “staf” of 
the Leader, but not the editor of that journal, 

J. Rickards, Newrown, Wares, writes,—‘‘I eongratu- 
late you on the suecess of the ‘‘ Red Republican,” which 
has attained a eirculation in this town far greater than 
any of the friends had anticipated.” The hint of this 
correspondent, respecting “Our Iudian Empire,” shall 
not be lost sight of. 

DEMOCRATIC AND SOCIAL PRoPAGANDA.—The above named 
correspondent writes— Perhaps you will excuse the de- 
mocrats of this town in calling attention to the very able 
article in the first number, entitled ‘Chartism in 1850,’ 
With the sentiments of the said article we entirely coin- 
cide, as far as they go ; but we are of opinion that, inas- 
muchas the article does not give a definition of social 
rights, it is so far deficient ; and we would earvestly en- 
treat your able correspondent to take tlle matter up again, 
and enforce upon all sections of social reformers, the ne- 
cessity of defining what they mean by the term ‘Socialism,’ 
and also to urge upon them the necessity of drawing up a 
vlan of social reform, upon, which all could agree. We think, 
Sir, that suck a step is absolutely necessary, in order that 
we may commence an efficient propaganda for democratic 
and social reform, which shall combine all tho scattered 
elements of progression in one holy and indissoluble band 
of brotherhood, for the emareipation of the human race 
from that trinity of humbugs—landlords, fundlords, and 
profitmongers. Weare of opinion that steps should be 
immediately taken to bring this subject prominently be- 
fore the public ; therefore we take the liberty of urging 
upon you to lay it before the leaders, in order that it may 
be fully discussed previous to the assembling of the next 
Conference. We have long been convinced of the neces- 
sity of laying down the groundwork of an agitation for so- 
cial reform, therefore we wish that a well-digested’ pam- 
phlet should be drawn up, in the. form of the People’s 
Charter, in which the first principles should be laid down 
and clearly promulgated ; and, when onee this is done, we 
are confident it will give an immense impetus to our 
movement. I beg to subscribe myself, on behalf of a few 
Red Republicans of this town, yours fraternally, 

‘Joun RICKARDS.” 


“A Pauper,” Newington Workhouse, (whose name 
for obvious reasons we suppress), lamenting the present 
state of things in Europe, observes :—‘‘Ilad the meu of 
France kept the Veto instead of giving it to the Special 
Constable, France would have continued, and the whole of 
Europe would in a few ycars have become Republican ; but 
now they have all their work to do over again, with the 
enemy as strong aseverand some oftheir best men in exile, 
But there is still hope, for the brave Reds of France are bid- 
iug their time, and when that comes I hope they will 
teach their tyrants a lesson they'll not soon forget. The 
French won ‘‘the Charter,” but not keeping the Veto 
they have lost it. They must abolish the office of Presi- 
dent, and when their paid servants have made laws let 
them bring them to the people for their approval or re- 


jection, who would yery soon learu to test them by the 
Constitution—not the humbug of ‘Queen, Lords, and 
Commons,” but that of Equality, Liberty, and Fraternity. 
If you will insert this in your valuable paper, it may prove 
a word in season, 
.Yours, &c., 
A Pauper, NEWINGTON WORKHOUSE, 


Morros Roystox, Snerfienp.—Thanks for your kind 
letter, we are glad to hear that the sale of the “Red Re- 
publican” is increasing in your town. The lines of your 
friend, while they express admirable sentiments, are in 
some respects imperfect. Let the poet not be discouraged, 
but persevere in pursuit of perfection. 

W. Berwick, BeLrast.— Mr. Conuer’s Pamphlet shall 
have our attention as early as possible. 


Tue “DETERMINED Cnaptisr.”’—The person who mas- 
queraded under this title, turns out to be ‘a friend to the 
aristocracy!” At his final cxamination he made the fol- 
lowing statement.—‘‘ Although my scheme threateued 
the lives ofa large portion of the aristocracy, still my ob- 
ject was to protect that elass. Having had communica- 
tion with several members of the aristocraey, I have been 
enabled to ascertain that their rent rolls are so encum- 
bered with mortgages, that their properties will soon be 
swallowed up by the lawyers'and the aristocracy of Eng- 
land sink into obscurity. It was, therefdre, trom feelings 
of pity that I thought if one-half of their class were des- 
patehed on their infernal journey it would have the effect 
of saving the other half, inasmuch as it would take away 
all the present owners, and leave the rcversjoners in un- 
disputed possession of the property, and thereby 
strengthen the remaining portion of the aristoeracy.’’ We 
wish the aristocrats much joy oftheir fricnd who has been 
bound over to keep the peace for twelve months, The 
refusal of the Government to prosecute looks somewhat 
suspicious. The Chartists will do well to be on their 
guard. 

“ AN IRISH REPUBLICAN.” —We are happy to be able to 
answer your question in the affirmative. The “Irishman” 
will re-appear on the first Saturday in August. We would 
recommend yourself and friends to at once forward your 
subscriptions (yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly) to Mr. 
William Dunbar, 4, Anglesea-street, Dublin. It is to be 
hoped that the new series of the “ Irishman” will coni- 
mence with a greatly extended cirenlation. Since the sup- 
pression of Mitehcl’s paper, there has been no journal so 
worthy of Republican support, both English as well as Irish. 
For honesty, cousistency of purpose, sound demoeratic 
principle, and literary talent, the “ Irishman” won a high 
character, and there can be no doubt that the new series 
will sustain the reputation already so worthily achieved. 
To British as well as Irish Republicans we heartily recom- 
mend the forthcoming series of the “ Irishman.” 


SS Several eommunications will be published, or 
noticed in our next number, 


PROPOSITIONS OF THE NATIONAL RE- 
FORM LEAGUE, FOR THE PEACEFUL 
REGENERATION OF SOCIETY. 


Liberty in Right; Equality in Law; Fraternity in Interest. 
(Continued from No. 5 of the Red Republican.) 
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3. Pending the operations of these measures, it is 
desirable to mitigate the burdens of taxation and of public 
and private indebtedness upon all classes who suffer 
thereby,—the more especially as these burdens have been 
vastly aggravated by the recent monetary and free trade 
measures of Sir Robert Peel, To this end, the Public 
Debt and all private indebtedness affected by the fall ot 
prices should be equitably adjusted in favour of the debtor 
aud productive classes, und the charges of Government 
should he reduced upon a scale corresponding wish the 
general full of prices and of wages. And, as wr Yi a pro- 
perly called the National Debt, has been admitreu «rboth 
Houses of Parliament, to bein the nature¥t a vona fide 
mortgage upon the realized property of this country, it 
is but strict justice that the owners of this property, and 
they only, should be henceforward held responsible for 
both capital and interest. At all events, the industrious 
classes should not be held answerable for it, seeing the 
debt was not borrowed by them, nor for them, nor 
with their consent ; and that, even if it had been so, they 
have had no assets left them for the paymeut ofit. More- 
over, the realized property of this country, being estimated 
ateight times the amount of the debt, the owners or 
mortgagers have no valid exeuse or plea to offer on the 
score of inability, for refusing to meet the claims of their 
mortgagees,”’ 


Men are tired of suffering ; each one wishes for his shara 
of enjoyment ; morals and legislation are at bay, thrones 
are insccure, the authority of true religion has been 
shaken by the priesthood, the rich are terrified, the mas- 
ses, whose submission isthe sole pledge of tranquillity; 
begin to chafe under the burden of all thoir fatigues, and 
all their profitless drudgery, the passions break loose, 
power crumbles, and all society is menaced by an ap- 
proaching dissolution, 5 

Misery 1s the actual problem which occupies all lofty 
minds and all generous souls, 

-lhe ocean is an image of great souls. Storms sweep 
over its surface, but its depths are at rest,—Christina of 
Sweden. 

We ought to face all events with a kind of heroic in- 
difference,—Jbid, R E~ 


EARLIER PUBLICATION OF THE 
“RED REPUBLICAN.” 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE, 


Publishers and News Agents are hereby 
respectfully informed that tho ‘‘ Red Repnb- 
lican’’ may be had by twelve o’clock a.m. 
every Monday, of Mr. S, Y, Collins, 113, 
Fleet-street. 


THE RED REPUBLICAN. 


SATURDAY, JULY 27, 1850. 


“Ler Europe learu that you will no longer suffer that 
there be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor,.’’—St. 
Just. 

** Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yield one another mutual aid, according to 
their ability, like-citizens of the same state.’’-—Robespierre. 

“The Golden Age, placed in the Past by blind Tradition, 
is before us.” — St. Simon. 


CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE POLISH 
REFUGEES. 
[SECOND ARTICLE. | 
WE promised in last week’s ‘‘ Red Repnbli- 
can’’ to expose the intrigues of the Czartory- 
ski faction in relation to the democratic exiles 
from Poland. The Polish legion in the 
Hungarian service had been nnder the com- 
mand of general Wysocki, but throngh the 
underhand influence gained by the agents of 
Czartoryski—the fornier pretender to the 
crown of Poland—the command was trans- 
ferred to Count Zamoyski, nephew to Czar- 
toryski as soon as the legion crossed the 
Turkish frontier, Zamoyski had joined the 
army only towards the close of the Hnngarian 
struggle, and had taken but an insignificant 
(if any) part in the war. Thus the legion, 
although containing many old and staunch 
democrats, found itself given up altogether 
to the influence and government of the Polish 
aristocracy. Zamoyski at once perceived 
what a useful instrnment it might become in 
his hands in any future contingency, if de- 
prived. of its democratic leaders, and kept 
there at the mercy of the Turkish govern- 
ment, inflnenced as that government was by 
him and his agents, General Wysocki was 
persnaded (by what arguments is a mystery 
to his fellow legionists) to: keep voluntary 
company with Kossuth, at Kntaia, proposals 
of settlement were made to all the other 
legionists, and assurances given them that 
they would be received into the Turkish mili- 
tary or civil setvice, with equal or superior 
grades, and without abandoning their religion ; 
althongh it soon appeared that apostacy 
was required in return for employment 
and also the loss of one grade. Every 
means were used to keep them in Turkey, 
under the exclusive influence and control of 
the Polish aristocracy. The legionists felt 
the curb, and thought they would be more 
independent in their politics, and above all 
more useful to their conntry, and the demo- 
cratic cause in Western Europe, m whose 
revolutionary disposition they still believed, 
and thereforo for the greatest part determined 
upon demanding their removal to France or 
England ; in consequence of which they were 
embarked, and soon landed at Malta, where 
new propositions were made to them by 
Zamoyski, whohad accompanied them thither. 
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As longasthereremained auy hope of settling 
in Europe, no proposal of emigration to 
America wonld have had any cliance of 
success. France, as Zamoyski well knew, 
was shnt against the refugees, and hardly 
could a few of those who possessed peenniary 
means of their own, gain admittance to the 
miscalled Republic. England alone was 
open to the remaiuder ; but instead of pre- 
paring, and organizing means for their 
support, when patriotic efforts, with the help 
of the still existing sympathy for the Hunga- 
rian cause might lave succeeded, Zamoyski 
made his fellow-countrymen 
Belgium was ready to receive them into her 
army. Accordingly a vessel was fitted out 
and a body of the legionists, to the number 
of ninety-fonr, sailed for Southampton. 
Arrived there, they found the news that 
might have been anticipated. : The Belgian 
government flatly refused their admittance, 
not only into the ranks of its army, but even 
on the Belgian shores. Mr. Andrews, the 
Mayor of Southampton, had bid them a hearty 
and true English welcome, and raised means 
of support for a conple of days, as they were 
not expected toTemain a longer time. Lord 
Dudley Stuart wrote a long letter, which was 
translated into Polish, and lithographed in 
both languages, explaining that no means 
could be afforded to preserve the Poles from 
starvation bnt that of sending them over to 
America. Prince Vladisiaus Czartoryski (the 
younger son of the wonld-be King—Adam) 
went with this letter to Southampton, and 
communicated it to the newly arrived refugees. 
Hardly seventeen out of the whole number 
could be found to actept the proposal, so 
general was the aversion to leaving Europe. 
Ten out of this seventeen subsequently with- 
drew their assent, Vladislans Czartoryski 
went over a second time to them with 
lithographed copies of another letter, writteu 
to him from Paris by his consin Zamoyski, 
and dated May 20th, 1850. In this letter 
Zamoyski tells tlre refugees that on the 18th 
he had spoken with Prince Adam Czartory- 
ski, who much approved of the advice given 
by him (Zamoyski) to his cousin, in favour of 
the scheme of transferring’ the refugecs to 
America. ‘‘I[ ameby no means,” he says 
‘of the opinion that any sacrifices ought to 
be made in order to protract the sojourn of 
the Polish refugees in England, as these 
sacrifices wonld prove vain, ineffectual, and 
surpassing the means on which we can 
reckon. Iam on the contrary confident that 
such sacrifices will be afforded for their 
transference to America. In America, 
in so far as we may judge of it, any one who 
is possessed of a handicraft, or is only an 
able-bodied, willing to work, well behaved, 
and persevering man, may find employment. 
ae eee I believe you'may shelter your- 
selves behind the will of thoso who furnished 
the funds, and you must loudly assert that 
these funds, according to the will of the givers, 
cannot, and will not be nsed as subsidies for 
those who remain iu England. . . . 
With the exception of travelling expences and 
subsistence during the passage to America, 
we are pledged to nothing.” . . . &c. 
The effect of the publication of this letter at 
Sonthampton was a rather rude reception of 
Prince Vladislans Czartoryski, by his disap- 
pointed fellow-countrymen, who gave full vent 
to a general burst of iudignation. Seeing that 


the exiles refused to leave England for| tory, 


believe that | 
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America, the persons at Southampton who 
had at first relieved them, withdrew thoir 
assistance, and the Mayor thanging his tone, 
threatened the unfortunate men that he 
would treat them as vagrants, in tho event of 
their placing themselves in a position to 
warrant his exercise of the laws against 
vagrancy, Threatened with this degradation, 
and suffering from absolute want, a number 
of the exiles conscuted to proceed to the 
United States, others betook themselves to 
the north of England in search of employ- 
ment, aud a number have taken refuge in 
London, and so added to the list of their un- 
fortunate countrymen who had previously 
arrived from Baden and other parts of Europe. 
Webelieve a few still remain in Southampton, 


‘Portsmouth, &c. 


For the facts set forth in the foregoing 
statement, we are indebted to an eminent 
Polish exile. On this snbject we wrote to 
Lord Dudley Stuart, and received a lengthy 
auswer in reply, to the effect, that the monies 
entrusted to him for those of the Polish re- 
fugees, who have recently arrived in England, 
were to be applied exclusively to enabling the 
exiles to emigrate to America; that any ap- 
plication to Governmeut or Parliament for a 
new grant of public money for the support of 
the Poles, would be utterly nnavailing ; that 
it was useless to appeal to the wealthy classes, 
they no longer feeling any sympathy for the 
Poles, and as regards the working-classes, 
they were too poor to render efficient aid ; 
and, lastly, that despairing of the Poles being 
able to find employment in this country, he 
considered their emigration to America im- 
perative and unavoidable. 

Thus situated,- the Polish exiles, can look 
for assistance only to the Democratic work- 
iug-men, unhappily themselves too poor to 
do full justice to the generous dictates of 
their own hearts. We trust, however, that 
all that can be done, will be done, in the way 
of rendering assistance to the Polish and 
other democratic refugees. 

In concluding this article, we cannot but 
express our earnest sympathy with those of 
our Polish brethren, who, at the peril of hnn- 
ger and wretchedness of every other kind, 
have refused to snbmit to be transported to 
America, To well appreciate their conduct 
and to comprehend the antagonism between 
them and their aristocracy, it mnst be borne 
in mind that :— l 

Firstly. No othermotive but that of serving 
their country by raising a war against its op- 
pressors, has caused the emigration of ninety- 
nine out of every hundred Polish refugees, 
and that therefore their material subsistence 
is but of secondary importance to them. 

Secondly. They believe firmly in the in- 
timate connection between the fate of Po- 
laud, and that of European Democracy, and 
therefore consider Europe as the proper and 
only field of battle for them inthe approach- 
ing strnggle for: the independence of their 
country. : 3 

Thirdly. They equally believe in an un- 
avoidable, although as to the term of its be- 
ginning, nndetermined European crises. 

Fourthly. No guarantee is given them of 
the probability of coming over from America, 
when the struggle shall have commenced, and 
Poland be in need of their help. 

Fifthly. Their situation in America, scat- 
tered as they will be over that immense terri- 
will be more precarious and helpless 
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than anywhere in Europe, as even if settle- 
menis were offered to them, which is not pro- 
bable, they could not accept them, as thereby [ 
they would bind their arms, which must re- 
main free for the service of Poland in any 
future emergency. 

Sixthly and lastly. As the avowed object 
of the eneinies of their country and of demo- 
cracy is to remove them from Eurépe, their 
duty and wish is to remain here, and thereby 
defeat the views of the eternal foes of Poland 
and mankind. 


Republic avy Royalty in Ttalv. 


BY JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
Translated expressly for this Publication, 
CHAP, H. 

MOTIVES OF THE ROYAL WAR. 
(Continued from our last.) 


Tur first Piedmontese troops entered Milan on 
the 26th of Mareh. 

On the 28rd of March, at eleven at night, Mr. 
Abercromby reeeived from Turin a despatch, signed 
L. N. Pareto—it had tho following :—‘‘ Mr. Aber- 
cromby, as well as the undersigned, was acquaint- 
ed with the grave events whieh were oeeurring in 
Lombardy : Milan in full revolution, and almost 
in the power of the inhabitants, who, by their cou- 
rage and their firmness, had known how to resist 
the disciplined troops of his Imperial Majesty ; the 
insurreetion in the country and the neighbouring 
towns,—in fine, all the territory bordering on the 
frontiers of his Sardinian Majesty, on fire. This 
situation, as Mr. Abercromby can well eompre- 
hend, reaets on the state of mind of the provinees 
whieh belong to his Majesty the King of Sardinia, 
‘The sympathy whieh the defence of Milan excites, 
the spirit of nationality which, malyre the artifi- 
cial boundaries of the different States, nevertheless 
makes itself felt; all concurs to keep up in the 
provinees and in the capital such an agitation, 
that it is to be feared, from one moment to another, 
that it might result. in one of those revolutions which 
would place the throne in. serious danger ; for it 
cannotbe dissembled, that after the events in France, 
the danger of the proclamation of œ republic in 
Lombardy may not be far of. In fact, according 
to positive information, it appears that a. certain 
number of Swiss have largely eontributed, by their 
intervention, to the success of the rising at Milan. 
When te this are added the nwvements in Parma 
and Modena, as well as those of the Duchy of Pla- 
-cenza, over which his Majesty, the King of Sar- 
dinia, cannot be refused the right of watehing, as 
over a territory which ought to eome to him in the 
right of reversion; when, also, is added that 
great and serious exasperation has been excited in 
Piedmont, and in Liguria, by the conolusion of a 
treaty between his Imperial Majesty, and the 
dukes of Parma, Placenza, and Modena; a treaty 
which, under the appearance of furnishing suceour 
to these little States, has really englobed them in 
the Austrian monarehy, by extending the military 
frontiers from the Po, where they ought to-termi- 
nate, even to the Mediterranean, and so destroying 
thejequilibrium which existed between the divers 
powers of Italy,—it is natural to think that the 
situation of Piedmont is such that at any moment, 
on the announcement that. a Republic has been pro- 
claimed.in Lombardy, a similar movement would 
burst out inthe States of his Majesty, the King of 
Sardinia; or that at least there would be some 
serious commotion, which: would endanger the 
throne of his Majesty. It is in this state of things 
that the King... .. believes himself obliged to 
take measures, whieh by hindering the actual 
movement in Lombardy from becoming a republi- 
can movement, shall ward off from Piedmont, and 
from the rest of Italy, the catastrophes which | 
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might take place, if such a form of government 
should be proclaimed. a: 

Towards midnight Abereromby took: himself to 
Count Balbo’s, and there obtained more detailed 
information. ‘‘ He and his colleagues, after divers 
official reports, which had been transmitted to 
them by the director of police, on the imminent 
danger of a republican revolution in the country, 
in case the government still delayed to send aid to 
the Lombards ; and, seeing the impossibility of 
curbing the great excitement, which was extend- 
ing through all the States of his Sardinian Ma- 
jesty, had decided, &e,’’* 

The Marquis of Normanby wrote from Paris, on 
the 28th, to Lord Palmerston, reoiting a conversa- 
tion which he had just had with the Marquis of 
Brignole, the Sardinian ambassador in Franee. 
This latter had repeated to him, after a despateh 
from Turin, the reasons already enunciated ; and 
he insisted, besides, on the faet that—‘ Charles 
Albert had repulsed with a refusal the first depu- 
tation from Milan, when the eity was yct in the 
hands of the Austrians, adding that the seeond de- 
putation had declared to the King, that if he did 
not hasten to bring them suecour, he would hear 
the ery of Republic; and that tho king had only 
eommenced hostilities in order to maintain order, 
on a territory left by the force of circumstances 
without a master.” t 

In another despateh, on the 25th of Mareh, 
Abercromby explained to Lord Palmerston, with 
moro ample details, the state of affairs in Pied- 
mont at the period of the royal deeision—the alto- 
gether pacific intentions of the Balbo-Pareto 
cabinet; the Lombard insurreetion ; the immense 
influence exercised by the people, who threatened 
to revolt in Piedmont, and to attaek the Austrians, 
in spite of the authority of the governmont; and 
the imminent danger to the monarcliy of Savoy, 
which had forced the ministers into hostilities. 

But this is not all. In the instruetions whieh 
the minister for foreign affairs forwarded from 
Turin to the Marquis Ricci, Sardinian envoy at 
Vienna, it was said—‘*. . . . Tt was to be feared 
that the numerous political associations existing in 
Lombardy, and the proximity of Switzerland, 
would cause the proclamation of a REPUBLICAN 
Government. This form would be fatal to the 
Italian nation, to our Government, to the august 
dynasty of Savoy. 
prompt and decisive part. The government and 
the king have not hesitated, and they are pro- 
foundly convinced of having acted, at the risk of 
the dangers to which they are exposed, for the 
safety of other monarehical states.” 

This.idea was so rooted in men’s minds, that, on 
the 30th of April, when the war was already com- 
menced, and. when it was no longer neeessary to 
dissemble, but only to conquer, Pareto declared 
anew to Abarcromby that, if the Piedmontese army 
had delayed to cross the Tessin, tt had been im- 
possible. to hinder Genoa from revolting, and se- 
parating ttself from the States of his Sardinian 
Majesty. 

It was under such auspices, and with such in- 
tentions, that the Piedmontese monarehy and the 
moderates marched to the conquest of indepen- 
denee: The nation, deceived, applauded them, 
Charles Albert, the Grand Duko of Tuseany, tho 
King of Naples, the Pope. So much love inun- 
dated the souls of the Italians in these rapid and 
happy. days, that they would havo embraced their 
mortalest enemies, provided that they had only 
worn on their breasts the tricolor cockade. 


_ True greatness comes from the heart; when the heart 
is great, the head is great too.— Christina of Sweden. 


To .obey no one is greater happiness than to rule the 
whole world.—Ibid. 


The passions are the salt of life. We are happy or un- 
happy according to our power over them.—Jbid, 
oe E T E e 


* Dispatch from Mr. Abercromby to Lord Palmerston, 
t Lord Normanby to Lord Palmerston. 


It was necessary to take a | 


Review. 
THE DECLINE OF ENGLAND. 


BY LEDRU ROLLIN. * 
(Continued from No. 5.) 

TlaAVING reviewed the course of conduct 
pursued by the English Government towards 
Ireland and America, Ledru Rollin proceeds 
to an examination of the rise aud progress of 
“our Indian Empire.” < About the begin- 
ning of the last century,’’ he observes, ‘‘a 
few merchants of London established them- 
selves modestly on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean. jas F f aus ki 
What did they ask ? A little spot of sunshine 
for their petty factories, and the protection 
of the chiefs, nabobs, and rajahs, for their 
scanty commerce in the interior ‘of the 
country.” The factories rose unnoticed but 
the fort soon appeared behind the shop, and 
not long afterwards an English frigate 
anchored by the fort. This was the begin- 
ning of ‘‘that vast empire, which since has 
swallowed up so many noble kingdoms one 
after another, from Caleutta to Delhi.”’ 

Colonel Clive laid the foundation of 
English supremacy. Coveting the rich pro- 
vinces of Bengal, where reigned a Soubah, 
who was feudatory, but almost independent of 
the great Mogul, the Colonel invented a 
legitimate pretender, whom by fraud and 
force he installed instead of the previously 
reigning chief. Clive secured five millions of 
francs by this move. One of the nabobs of 
Bengal having refused to recognise the new 
chief, Clive with lis troops pounced upon the 
recusant’s territories, and condemned him to 
cede the revenue of three districts to the 
East India Company, reserving to himself 
a personal annuity of nearly a million, The 
great Mogul, driven from his throne, came 
one day to humble himself in the midst of the 
English settlements, and demand protection 
of the Governor, who stipulated that the 
company should have the collectorship in 
perpetuity of the revenues of three provinces, 
—Orissa, Bengal, and Bahar. By this 
move the Company secured to themselves an 
annual revenue of thirty millions, To rob- 
bery in the shape of taxation, they added 
monopoly of the markets. ‘‘ The articles of 
most general consumption, salt, tobacco, and 
betel, were subjected to enormous duties, 

* * * * * * * 

“ The spoliation being complete, and the rice 
having failed, by being badly harvested, famine 
raged in India. ‘The Hindoos, who from religious 
principles eat-no meat, perished by millions, after 
having given up their last coin; and the country 
being ruined, the eollectors had nothing more to 
eollect. After pillage and famine, came complete 
pauperism, 

“ The magnificent merehants at Caleutta were 
staggered, and the Directors at London took the 
alarm. They forgot themselves so far as to bring 
an accusation against Lord Clive, who, they de- 
clared, had his coffers full of gold, and his hands 
covered with blood. 

“The honest governor easily exculpated him- 
self; his riehes were but presents from the nabobs ; 
and had he not given to the Company lands and 
enormous privileges ?—to England a kingdom ? 

‘‘ The accusation was closed by the following 
motion :— 

‘Lord Clive has rendered signal services to 
his country ; he has deserved well of England’ 


e Fhe Decline of England. By Ledeu Rollin, (In 
two yong Vol 1.) London: E., Churton, 26, Holles 
street, 


“ And, History, what will she say? She has 
already repeatod the energetic words, pronounced 
at the time by a member of parliament :— 

‘< Doubtless,’ he said, ‘the immense fortunes 
amassed by the officers of the Company, have all 
had an honourable origin. The property of the 
natives is torn from them by violence ; they will 
tell you it is the right of war: or extorted by 
craft? it is the compensation for great servicos ;— 
or drained away by monopolies ? it is the result of 
commerce. All these subtle distinctions between 
exactions and presents, between plunder and re- 
ward, may satisfy the magnificent merehants of 
the Company, but they are unworthy to be listened 
to by legislators.’ 

The iniquities of Clive sink into nothing, 
before the crimes of Warren Hastings, We 
select a few samples :— 

‘ The Mahrattas, who are the Arabs of India, 
having invaded the province of Oude, and the ter- 
ritory of the Rohillas, the last called in the 
English and the most powerful of the neighbour- 
ing nabobs, engaged to pay ten millions for this 
alliance. ‘The danger past, they forgot their.pro- 
mise, or were unable to fulfil it, having suffered 
severely in the struggle. What did Warren 
Hastings do? he caused the Rohillas to be exter- 
minated by the Nabob of Oude, and demanded of 
him the ten millions, leaving nothing to his ally 
but the pleasure of bloodshed. 
that the compact of vengeance had been arranged 
between them. 

‘Thus, fora few bags of gold, the English go- 
vernor delivered up a whole people to destruction ; 
and, so complete was it, that the English officers 
employed in these butcheries were themselves 
struck with horror. What cared the pro-consul ? 

‘t The great Mogul, already the pensionary of 
England, had placed two of his last remaining 
provinces under their protection. Hastings con- 
fiscates them for his own benefit, sells them to the 
Nabob, the exterminator of the Rohillas; and, not 
content with robbing the Mogul of two fiefs, he 
suppresses his titles. 

‘ The Nabob of Oude being dead, Hastings sells 
a portion of the inheritance for the benefit of the 
Company. He declares to the successor that all the 
engagement are null, upon the plea of being burden- 
some ; takes back from the son the two provinces 
which he had just before sold to.the father, and 
only grants them anew on condition of his yield- 
ing up the sovereignty of Benares. The prince of 
that territory is compelled by him to pay an an- 
nual tribute, in addition to three successive foreed 
requisitions, which cram tlie coffers of Hastings, 
without satiating his greediness. To fill up the 
measure of infamy, he invades Benares, deposcs 
the prince, and invests one of his own clients with 
the authority, under whose name he devastates 
and ruins the country to such a- degree, that he 
leaves behind him nothing but misery, betwecn 
the tax-collector and the hangman. 

‘Nor docs he forget himself in the division of 
plunder. The widow of the Nabob, whom he ap- 
points regent, pays him, under the name of a gra- 
tuity, one hundred and fifty thousand rupees, He 
pockets ten thousand upon the collectorship of 
Houghley. His secretary, like his master, has a 
running account upon all the agents’ and eollectors’ 
books, and the premiums advanced by eorruption 
or fear, enrich the mere officers of the British go- 
yernment with regal fortunes. 

“Tf any one accuses him in the council of 
directors, or amongst the natives, he replies to the 
first by annulling their decisions; the latter he 
drags before his tribunals, where suborned inform- 
ers impute to them imaginary crimes, and causo 
them to be condemned by that vassal court, thus 
destroying all proof and evidence, to the great glory 
and advantage of the double-dealing viccroy. 

“Tt was thus that the Rajah Nundiomar was 
hanged for the crime of accusing Warren Hastings 
before the council, and proving that this depre- 
dator had stolen many millions, by the sale of 
place, and the traffic in favours, 


Indeed, it was so. 
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“The English Verres had, moreover, agents 
who scconded him to a wonder, and descrve to 
share in his renown. Were is what Burke said of 
the excesses committed by one of Iastings’ subal- 
terns : 

“*Such of the labourers as were suspected of 
having concealed wealth, were put to the torture. 
Thoir fingers were tightly bound with cords, till 
they were in a manner welded together, and made 
but one mass of flesh ; they were afterwards forced 
asunder by wedges of wood or iron, 

*** Others were tied together in pairs, and flung 
across a bar of timber, where they remained sus- 
pended, with their feet in the air, when they beat 
them on tlic soles of the feet till the nails dropped 
off. Next they struck them about the head, till 
the blood gushed from the nose, mouth, and ears, 
At other times they were scourged with thorns, 
with bamboo canes, and with venomous rods, which 
scorched them at every blow like burning metal. 

“< The monster who inflicted these tortures was 
skilled in tormenting the mind as well as the body. 
Ve often had the father and son bound together, 
and then flogged them till the skin came off in 
shreds. He had, moreover, the infernal satisfac- 
tion of being sure that cvery blow would have its 
effect ; for if the son did not receive it himself, he 
suffered no less from knowing that it had fallen 
upon his father; aud the father endured the same 
agonics in knowing that every blow he escaped, 
must of necessity fall upon his son. 

‘«*Jt is impossible to describe the sufferings of 
women, torn from the most sceret reeesses of their 
dwellings, which the religion of thcir country re- 
spected as sanctuaries. They were exposed naked 
to the public eye; virgins were dragged into the 
courts of justice, and there violated in. the face of 
the magistrates—in the face of the terrified spec- 
tators, in the face of heaven and earth. 

‘< Other women had their nipples placed in slit 
bamboos, and cruelly torn from their bosoms ; that 
which modesty amongst all nations is at the pains 
to hide, this monster unveiled to every eye, and 
burnt at a slow fire. More than this, some of the 
servants of this hangman carried their infamy, 
their profanation, so far as to drink even at the 
sources of life.’’ 


In spite of the protection of Pitt, the im- 
peachment of Hastings was at length resolved 
upon. After seven years of debate, re 
sumed and; broken off, the Peers acquitted 
Warren ITastiugs, and thus made the Govern- 
ment a party to his atrocious crimes :— 


‘As to the magnificent merchants of London 
and Calcutta, jealous, no doubt, of the ebligations 
which their government had assumed in the cyes 
of posterity, they granted their governor an annual 
pension of one hundred thousand franes, with pay- 
ment of the arrears for the whole time of his ad- 
ministration, which flung three millions more into 
the hands of this butcher of the Indies.” 

Ledru Rollin coneludes this chapter with a 
notice of the recent Chinese War :— 

«Since 1796 the free-trade in opium by stran- 
gers was interdicted in China. The princes of 
the celestial empire had forbidden, the sale of that 
poison, tlic use of which by the people was an active 
and permanent cause of deeay. 

“ The English, who cultivated the poppy in the 
richest of their Indian possessions, drew consider- 
able revenues from the traflic in it before the pass- 
ing of the edict, and not to lose sò rich a source of 
profit, they organized a vast system of contraband- 
ism, by which the opium insinuated itself through 
all the frontiers, found allies even amongst the 
mandarins; and as it was sold only for ready 
money, it realized greater profits than would have 
accrued in the way of’ free-trade. The smugglers 
besides knew how to act by open force ; they had 


| their docks even at the entrance of the ports, and 


when the guard-junks straightened their move- 
ments and operations, they dispersed or sank them 
by thei» armed vessels as if they had been pirates. 
The Chinese goverument, alarmed at the progress | 
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of this clandestine poisoning, announced severe 
measures against contrabandism, and gave orders 

to theit mandarins, to hunt it down everywhere 

with vigour, But the habis had been contracted ; 

the poison had become indispensable to this childish 

people, who delighted in the intoxication of sen- 

sual dreams, and they became the accomplices of 

their poisoners. 

“In defiance, therefore, of remonstrances, ediots, 
and laws, the English actively pursuo their clan- 
destine commerce; their ships form magazines in 
the river Canton, and to compel the surrender of 
tho deadly chests the Chinese mandarin finds it 
necessary to fling the English resident, Captain 
Elliot, into prison. 

“But the English, honest traders as they are, cry 
out against this robbery, upon this violation of the 
law of nations, as if the Chinese had not a right 
to exercise the functions of a police in their own 
seas, and more especially against poisoners. Their 
seamen penctrate into the villages which they de- 
vastate, and because the Chinese will not snbmit 
to be quictly poisoned, the English governmeut 
upon the 8rd of April, 1840, taking up the quar- 
rel of tieir contrabandists, declares ‘That all 
ships, vessels, and cargoes belonging to the Em- 
peror of China or his subjects, shall be kept and 
retained until full reparation has been made for 
the loss and wrong complained of.’ ‘They stipu- 
late, moreover, that the said ships, vessels, and 
cargocs, brought or retained in the ports, shall be 
confiscated and sold, if ample satisfaction is not 
given. 

* Could Locusta herself, that queen of poisoners, 
have done better than the English traders demand- 
ing repavation for the seizure of prohibited mer- 
chandize, and claiming under pain of war and con- 
fiscation an indemnity of seventy-five million francs 
for twenty-five homicidal chests, sequestrated by 
those to whom they were bringing death ? 

“The military nothingness of the Chinese ren- 
dered any resistance impossible. They were 
obliged to yield and submit to the hard conditions 
of the stranger—that is to say, to pay seventy- 
five million francs, the expenses of the war, and the 
costs of their own defeat. 

“ Sinco this memorable campaign England has 
got a footing in China; she has possessed herself of 
isles, bays, ports, a commercial treaty, direct con- 
nexions, and organized influences that harass the 
empire. In a few years, if Europe does not look 
to it, andif America does not push forward her. 
competition, China, like India, will be no more 
than an English farm. It will be, however, a 
wasteful acquisition, for England has now arrived 
at such a point that her wars and her government, 
aro more expense than profit. What signifies the 
future? England cannot but draw upon it; what 
she wants for the present is to invest and to pro- 
duce. ”? 


“A DIVINE PERSON 1S THE PROPHECY OF THE MIND; A 
FRIEND 18 TuE Hope or TnE SouL, —Our beatitude waits 
for the fulfilment of these two in one. The ages are open- 
ing this moral force. All force is the shadow or symbol of 
that. Poetry isjoyful and strong, as it draws its inspira- 
tion tlience. Men write their namics on the world, as 
they are filled with this. History has been 1nean; our 
nations have bcen moles; we have never scen a man ; that 
divine farm we do not yet know, but only the dream 
aud prophesy of such ; we do uot know the majestic man- 
ners which belong to him, which appease and exalt thé 
beholder. We shall one day see thatthe most pri- 
vate isthe most public energy, that quality atones for 
quantity, and grandeur of character acts in the dark, and 
succours them who never saw it. Whatever greatness 
has yet appeared, is beginnings and encouragements to us 
in this direction. The history of those gods and saints 
which the world has written and then worshipped, are do- 
euments of character. The ages have exultcd in the man- 
ners of a youth who owed nothing to fortune, and who 
was hanged at the Tyburn of his nation, who by the pure 
quality of his nature, shed an epic splendour around the 
facts of his death, which has transfigured every particular 
into a universal symbol for the eyes of mankind. This 
great defeat is hitherto our highest fact. But the mind 
requires a victory to the senses, a force of character which 
will convert judge, jury, soldier, and king ; which will rule 
animal and universal virtues, and blend with the COUTRER 
of sap, of rivers, of winds, of stars, and of moral agents,” — 
Emersow s Essays. 


Poetry for the People. 


SACRED HYMNS. 


BY ERNEST JONES. 


‘Written in the blood of their author, whilst incar- 
cerated in Tothill-felds’ Prison.) 


No, 2.—HYMN FOR LAMMAS DAY. 


Suanren the siekle! The fields are white, 
"Tis the time of the harvest at last ; 

Reapers! be up with the morning light, 
Ere the hlush of its youth be past. 

Why stand on the highway, and lounge at the gate, 
With a suinmer day’s work to perform ? 

If we wait for the hiring, ’tis long we may wait— 
Till the hour of the night and the storm. 


Sharpen the sickle! How proud they stand, 
In the pomp of their golden grain ! 
But I’m thinking, ere noon, neath the sweep of ny hand, 
How many shall lie on the plain! 
Tho’ the diteh be wide, the fence be high,— 
There’s a spirit to earry us o'er; 
For God never meant his people to dic 
In sight of so rieh a store. 


Sharpen the sickle! Tow full are the ears! 
And at home they are erying for bread ; 
And the field has been watered with orphans 

And enriched with their father’s dead. 
And hopes that are buried, and hearts that broke, 
Lie deep in the treasuring sod : 
Then dash down the grain with a thunderstroke, 
In the name of humauity’s God! 


? tears, 


THE PLACE FOR CROMWELL’S STATUE, 


WHERE shall we place his monument,—the effigy sublime 
Of England’s Vietor Rebel,—her Worthy, for all time ? 
That Englishmen may worship him, with as undaunted 


: hrow, 

And say—Where Cromwell dared to lead, we dare to 
follow now, 

For we do not raise our statues except to meu whose 
worth ; 

From out the herd of commonness stands gloriously 
forth ; 

And we build our monuments for this, that future men 

me may say— 

Those heroes were our sires, and we are worthy them 
to-day, 

Nay, not in your new Commons’ House, lest on the 

: pedestal 

The shadow of some ereeping slave from Russell’s place 
may fall: 

Enshrine it rather in some cell where Chartist ‘‘felon”’ 
waits, 


Singing of England's martyr-band pouring through Free- 
dom’s gates. 


Place it where murder’d Tyler fell, but first avenge his 
fall; ; 
Or throne it in colossal pride above the Palace-wall ; 
Or let the armed warrior stand on Woreester’s harvest 
lain 
And with Ne truncheon seem to peint to victory again. 


And reverent there, as ata shrine, let stalwart men be 


seen, 

With wives beside them, and their babes kneeling their 

che hands between,— 

And praying ’mid the harvest glare unto that Reaper 
j bold. 


For the ruddy sheaves of Freedom from the seed was 
2 sown of old. 


How should he stand in the market-place, in the City of 


: the Knave? : 
How could he stand on English earth, upon the Cowards’ 
Grave? 
Seek out some mountain-wild, till now unseen by all bnt 
: God 
if ye may find some English ground where yet ifo slave 
: hath trod. a ; 


Nay! yonder we may find a site, —yon wide and open 
e 

Where the prophecy of Cromwell's life begins to be full 
frd; 


Where Eùgland’s Sons, in thousands and in lhurdred 
. thousands met, 
Swear by the strength of Cromwell’s soul to win their 
freedom yet, 


There raise the Hero’s monument, when deeds have 
: clench’d your words, 

When ye have tamed the tyranny of England’s felon 
hordes,— , ‘ 

There, on that field, new-sown with fame, whose margin 
is the sca— 

Our Home, our Cromwell’s England, the brave England 
of the Free, 
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LIFE IN LONDON, 


STREET MUSICIANS AND DANCERS. 


A stout, reddish-faced man, who was familiar with 
all kinds of exhibitions, and had the eoaxing, de- 
ferential manner of many persons who ply for 
money in the streets, gave me an account’of what 
he called ‘‘his experience’ as the drum and 
pipes: — 

“I have played the pandean pipes and the drum 
for forty years to strect exhibitions of all kinds. 


| I married a young woman that I fell in love with, 


in the music linc. She played a hurdy-gurdy in 
the strects; so I bought pandean pipes, as I was 
always fond of practising music, and I joined her. 
Times for street musicianers were good then. When 
I first started, my wife and I joined a Pantoccini; 
it did well. My wife and I made from 9s. to 10s. 
a-day. We had half the profits. At that time 
the public exhibitions were different to what they 
are now. Gentlemen’s houses were good then, but 
now the profession’s sunk to street corners, - Bear- 


daneing was in vogue then, and eloek-work on the | 


round board; and Jack-i’-the-Green was in all 
his glory every May, thirty years ago. Things is 
now very dead indeed. In the old times, only 
sweeps were allowed to take part with the Jack; 
they were very particular at that time; all were 
sweeps but the musiciancrs. Now it’s anybody’s 
money, when there’s any money. Every sweep 
thenskowed his plate when performing. “My Lady” 
was anybody at all likely that they got hold of; 
she was generally a watereress seller, or something 
in the publie way. “ My Lady” had 2s, 6d. a-day 
and lier keep, for three days, and that was the ge- 
neral hire. The boys, who were climbing-boys, 
had 1s., or ôd., or what the master gave them ; 
and they generally went to the play ofa night, after 
washing themselves in course. I had 6s, a day 
and a good dinner, shoulder of matton, or some- 
thing prime, and enough to drink. “My Lord” and 
the other eharactersshared and shared alike. They 
have taken, to my knowledge, £5 on the Ist of 
May. What I may eall war tunes, such as ‘The 
White Cockade,’ ‘The Downfall of Paris’ (I’ve 
been asked for that five or six times a day—I 
don’t remember the eomposer), ‘ Bonaparte’s 
Mareh,’ and ‘The Duke of York’s March,’ were 
in vogue in the old times, So was ‘ Seots wha hae,’ 
{very much), and ‘Off she goes.’ Now new tunes 
come up every day. I play waltzes and polkas 
now ehicfly. They’re not to compare to the old 


| tunes; it’s like playing at musiciancrs, lots of the 


tunes now-a-days. Coarso jokes pleased people 
long ago wot don't now, 
now. ‘Take the year through, I may make 12s. 
a week, or not so much ; say 10s. Brass bands is 
all the go when they’ve Germans to play them, 
I can’t form an exact notion of how many men 
there are in town who are musicianers to the strect 
exhibitions, besides'the exhibition’s own people—I 
should say about 100. I’ve known several in my 
way who have died in St. Giles’ workhouse. In 
old age or sickness, we've nothing but the parish 
to.look to.” Another class of out-door performers 
are the street dancers, These, I am informed by 
one who has had many years’ experience at the 
business, are not so numerous as they were nine 
years back, It is about twelve ycars sinee dane- 
ing was introduced into the public thoroughfares, 
The cause of this new kind of street performance 
being adopted, I am told, was the bad business and 
payment at the itinerant theatres. Before that 
time the lower order of dancers were confined to 
the travelling booths. ‘The first dancer who made 
his appearance in the strects did only the sailor's 
hornpipe, dressed in charaeter. It was very suc- 
cessful then, and produeed about 9s. or 10s, on a 
fine day. From £2 ds. to £2 10s. per week was 
the regular income in the summer 3t that period. 
My informant had himself taken as much as 10s, 
aday in the streets only four years back. ‘The 
sucecss of the first street dancer soon spread among 


Spartaccs. | the tribe in the booths. ‘The salary of a dancer 


My trade is a bad one’ 


at a booth only goes on during fair time, and was 
some years ago 10s. a day for the three days that 
the fair usually lasted. (Now the price is from 
3s, to 5s., the latter being the terms of the ‘very 
best’ performers.) The street business 1s now 
quite overdone; and the average taking, I am 
eredibly informed, does not amount to above 2s. a 
day. The most popular danecs are the Sailor’s 
Hornpipe—in and out of fetters—the Lancashire 
Clog dance, the Highland Fling, and a come 
medley dance. The street dancers at present in 
London are about a dozen or fifteen in number ; 
many of these cau only dance the sailor’s hornpipe. 
Included in the twelve London street-dancers are 
six children; these are girls from five to fifteen 
years of age. Tie fathers of these girls play the 
drum and pipes, and have brought them up to the 
business. These children appear in the streets 
either in Seotch or ballet dresses. There is no 
female above twenty daneing in the streets of 
London. Tie male daneers are between twerty 
and thirty years of age. ‘Id go to anything 

rather than be as I am,’ said one of the men, ‘our 
life isso uneertain. There is no Saturday night 
you know, sir. You get your money in dribs and 
drabs, and being about we are obliged to drop into 

public-houses, and so a good part of even the little 
we do get goes in beer. We are obliged to have 
beer at the publics where we go and dress, Some- 

times two ‘schools’ will mect at a public-house, 

and, ‘getting in tle drink,’ will agree together 

after they have spent all their morning’s earnings 

in becr and gin, to go out together merely for the 

purpose of getting more drink. Ihave known,’ 

says my informant, as many as ten acrobats, .jug- 

glers, dancers, clowns, and Jim Crows to go out al- 

togcther, and spend every halfpenny they brought 

back in drink, and even after that to pledge the 

big drum for more liquor. The wives of the street 

daneers are generally very poverty stricken, and 

miserable. Some do a little needlework or wash- 

ing, but mauy are dependent solely upon their 

husbands’ excrtions, and often they have neither 

food nor fire at home.’’— Morning Chronicle. 


Tue Dead Past—Tne Livise PResent.—What do we 
expect? What do priests offer to draw us, according to 
Christ’s spirit, still further on this path of the soul ? They 
take us to the past; they show us Christ humiliated, 
seourged ant erueificd; they take us, for the thousandth 
time, the road of the passiou—repeating to nations, to the 
human race—‘' Bear thy eross.” But I have borne my 
cross during all the middle ages, and I have passed by my 
Calvary. There is, for those who hope, a Christ of whom 
you no longer speak to me; it is he who is-to shine full of 
majesty and glory in the clouds. Why do you not speak 
to me of this coronation? You are satisfied to maintain 
yourselves such as you have been; but you expeet nothing 
further on earth, for the meridian of your power has been 
attained. . . . . . But it is not the visible heaven 
that will open to show the royalty of the son of man. It 


sis the inward heaven, the soul, the mind, None of us will 


henecforth enquire of you, when will lie come? . . . 
Where are the cries, the aceents of modern humanity in 
the rites and liturgies of our time? Does the ehureh re- 
new her rites in the cternal fountain of life ? Is the heart 
of the pcople dead? Or, do you no longer know how to 
make it throb? I see the epoehs of the patriarch, mar- 
tyrs, doetors.—figured out, as if the world ought to have 
stopped there! But it has continued to live, though the 
rites no longer tell me of what followed. The liturgy has 
become stationary; bat God has not confined himself to 
one Age rather than another. Why then is not any one 
sigh or movement of uew humanity represented in a new 
rite? They repeat the ancient prayers: is it beeause the 
soul ean no longer exhale any |? Jas not every century to 
ask for its daily bread; and that in which I live, with 
more reason, perhaps, than auy other? , 6 Oo 0a 4 
When nothing tells ine what I have seen in life, it seems 
to me as if I were present, amidst sublime ceremonies, at 
the funeral cf a world, It will be said, this is to require 
of the church a permanent inspiration, an eternal youth, 
an inexhaustible life; and, for my part, I eertainly mean 
so. Can the royalty of the mind and soul become an idle 
royalty? In temporal monarehies, it is not sufficient to 
say—Fonucrly I did great things; I ain the son lof 
Clovis or Saint Louis. low much more is this the ease 
with the monarchy of the soul, those spiritual dynasties 
who would reign forever! : a Š a = 0 
An immense revolution is at our gates; beeause we are 
insatiable of life, like our fathers,—because we believe 
in a God ae of grandeur, intelligence and mind!— 
Lectures by Professor Quint, in the College 
Poe anaa 
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Forcim Affairs. 


PALMERSTON’S POLICY. 


[From the Democratic Review for August.] 


It is but rarely that the internal policy of 
our rulers, or questions comprised under the 
general term of ‘‘ Foreign Affairs,” attract 
the attention of Parliament. In conducting 
the relations of this country with other 
States, the ministers, for the time being, are 
usually left to carry out the dictates of their 
own will and pleasure, unchecked by criti- 
cism, or the fear of being hereafter called to 
account for their proceedings. In the com- 
munity at large, as well as in Parliament, 
apathy regarding foreign politics is a charac- 
teristic of this nation. The author of 
‘*America compared with England,” re- 
marks, that ‘the fall of monarchy in Frauce, 
the rise of democracy there, and in Ger- 
many and Italy, excited the greatest enthu- 
siasm in America, The great cities were 
illumiuated, and the inhabitants of the 
remotest villages shouted with joy. How 
was this news received in England? We 
saw more people collected in Loudon to 
léarn the result of the races at Chester, than 
we saw at any time assembled to ascertain 
the results of the conflicts in Paris, Vienna, 
or Berlin!’ A fact which should make 
Englishmen blush for their country. 

Under these circumstances, a four nights’ 
debate in the House of Commons, preceded 
by one niglit’s in the House of Lords, on the 
foreign policy of the existing administration, 
is a matter so extraordinary, that it will 
undoubtedly be recorded as the great event 
of the parliainentary session of 1850, 

In this discussion three parties presented 


themselves, all claiming to express the senti- 
ments of the British people: not one however 
representing the aspirations of those demo- 
cratic masses, who are destined to be the 
masters of the future. 

The three parties above alluded to, are 
the Absolutists, the Constitution-Mongers, 
and the Peace—at any price—Non-Inter- 
ventionists ; each and all the deadly enemies 
of Democracy. 

The conflict commenced by Lord Stanley, 
the leader of the Tories, in the Hospital of 
Incurables, denouncing the conduct of the 
government in relation to Greece, aud by 
proposing a motion — ‘That while the 
House fully recognises the right-and duty of 
the government to secure to Her Majesty’s 
subjects residing in foreign states, the full 
protection of the laws of those states, it re- 
grets to find, by the correspondence laid 
upon the table by Her Majesty’s command, 
that various claims against the Greek 
government, doubtful in poiut of justice or 
exaggerated in amount, have been enforced 
by coercive measures directed against the 
commerce and people of Greece, and calcu- 
lated to endauger the continuance of our 
friendly relations with other powers.” This 
motiou was affirmed by a majority against 
the government of 37. 

Great was the joy of the Tories, who— 
pious patriots —clasping their hauds and 
lifting their eyes towards licaven, exclaimed, 
“Thank God, wa have a House of Lords.” 
Troportionate to the clation of the brigands 
was the dismay of the pickpockets— the 
Whigs fearing an immediate return to the 
bleak side of the Treasury benches, unless 
they could induce the Commons to reverse 
the decision of the Lords, In their hour of 
tribulation their guardian angel appeared in 
the shape of “an independent member” on | 


the look out for a place, the notorious mem- 
ber for Sheffield, John Arthur Roebuck, who 
proposed the following resolution :—“ That 
the principles on which the Foreign Policy 
of Her Majesty’s government has been regu- 
lated have been such as were calculated to 
maintain the honour and dignity of this 
conutry ; and in times of uuexampled diffi- 
culty, to preserve peace between England 
and the various nations of the world.” This 
motion was opposed by the Protectionists, 
who were joined by t he Peelites, and a sec- 
tion of the Mauchester school; it was how- 
ever carried after four nights’ debate by a 
majority of 46. 

The only comment I shall offer on the 
Greek portion of the question, so fiercely de- 
bated, is on the principle involved therein. 
With regard to the details, the public have 
had more than enough of Mr. Finlay and his 
land, Dou Pacifico and his crockeryware, 
&c., &¢., &c. The principle asserted by 
Palmerston, and sanctioned by a majority of 
the House of Commons, that wherever justice 
is refused to a British’ citizen, who may be 
wronged by the government or people of a 
foreign state, it isthe right and duty of hisown 
government to demand and enforce redress, is 
a principle which must command the appro 
bation of every true patriot, and particularly 
of every republican, who naturally looks back 
with pride to the hour when Cromwell de- 
clared and acted up to his declaration, ‘ that 
he would make the name of Englishman as 
great a safeguard to its owuer, as was that 
of ‘Roman,’ in the ancient world,” Stanley 
and his gang, in declaring their hostility to 
this principle, have stamped themselves ene- 
mies to their own countrymen, and traitors 
to their native land, F 

Giving the Whigs credit for proclaim. 
ing a geod principle, I must add that 
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they have too often shrunk from the per- 
formance of the duty enjoined by that 
principle. When our countryman, Dr. Be- 
cher, sharing the fate of Robert Blum, was 
basely murdered by the ruffian Windischgratz 
—his only crime having been that of editing 
a liberal paper in Vienna, entitled the Jtadi- 
cal—Palmerston never opened his mouth to 
demand justice for that murder, Why? 
Because Becher. was: a.demoerat. Had one 
of those aristocrats, whọ tavel over Europe 
to exhibit their arrognnte, ‘and; retarn heme 
to expose their igneranee ‘‘agd something 
more,” by writing books, calumuiating the 
people and extolling their tyrants—had one 
of these gentry been put to death by thie: 
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whole of his existence. He denounced the 
reformers as ‘‘a low, degraded crew,” and 
declared ‘‘he would oppose evory scheme of 
reform to the last hour of his life.” i 
Palmerston next took office under Welling- 
ton, a name throughout the world synonymous 
with despotism. “Like St. Paul ,*‘ afl things 
to allmen.’’ Palmerston subseqieritly boxed 
the political compass, and, deserting the To- 
ries, went over to the Whigs, and along with 
his chief, Earl Grey, was a party to that politi- 
eal hoax and legislativo swindle—the. Reform 
Bill. Melbourne next ruled the ragst, and 
Palmerston was a member of his adiinistra- 
tion. Rassell next taking the lead, Palmer- 
ton formed one of tle finality corps. {b 


Vienna insurgents—no doubt Lord-Palmer- |avould be a mere waste of space to detail his 


ston would have bestirred himself to seck out {wanduct under the Whig regime, the history. 


the ‘*murderers,” and would never have 
rested until they had been condemned to pu- 
nishment. But what matters the assassina- 
tion of Becher, or any other democrat? The 
aristocrats of this country, of all factions, 
would only be too happy were all democrats, 
both at home aud abroad, swept from the: 
face of the earth. 

The general principles enunciated by the 
Tory gang, exhibit the unrepentant villany of 
that party. As in the days of our fathers, 
the sympathies of that gang are with the op-` 
pressors of nations Re thie enemies of pro- 
gress. Their teeth have been at least par- 
tially drawn, and their claws in some measuré 
clipped ; in spirit, however, they are still the 
same, beasts of prey they were in the days of 
their power, and their will is yet good to pour 
out the blood of the nations with which to 
feed the monsters of royal and aristocratical 
despotism. Throughout the debates in both 
houses, the Tory speakers lamented that Eng- 
land had, lost the affections of her ally—the 
autocrat of Russia, They lauded the Austrian 
despotism, and calumniated the Italians, de- 
nouncing and sneering at the „heroic though 
unfortunate efforts of that people to recover 
the independence and freedom of their coun- 
try. Mr. Baillie Cochrane had the audacity 
to speak of the Italian people as ‘‘ the rab- 
ble,’ a “‘set of scoundrels,” the ‘lowest. 
ruffians,” &., &c., and Sir J. Walsh un- 
blushingly asserted that the Roman Republic, 
during its short career, was stained by crimes 
of the-deepest turpitude. A foulor lie was 
never uttered, even inthe House of Commons, 
a place notorious for ‘evil speaking, lying, 
and slandering.’?* 

Denounced by the Tories as tho ‘‘ patron of 
revolutions,” Lord Palmerston was lauded by 
his supporters as the great chdmpion of. 
“constitutional liberty.” The noble member: 
for Tiverton is an old stager, and in the 
course of his. time has ‘‘ played many parts.” ! 
‘He commenced public life as a Tory, and‘in’ 
the first instance was one of the underlings of 
Percival, who was shot by Bellingham in tho 
lobby of the House of Commons. At the 
moment of his death, Percival had in his 
pocket a scheme for forming in the neigh- 
bourhood of London a permanent camp of 
30,000 troops, to overawe the then disaffected 
people of the metropolis. 
ter—it is easy to infer what must have been 
the character of his man Palmerston. The 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs is in the habit 
of boasting that he served under Canning, 
and his toadies proclaim him the inheritor of 
Canning’s priuciples. This much-lauded 
Canning was a tax-eater during almost the 


Such was the mas- | 


bf Whig legislation being too well known. 
The Liberals of the Bernal Osborne, and De 
Lacy Evans order, trumpet his lordship’s 
achievements in establishing ‘liberal insti- 
tutions’ in Spain aud Portugal, the truth 
being that the unhappy speople of those 
esuntries are now groaning under more grind- 
tug despotism. that ever before existed in 
the Penjinsala. Previous to the enthrone- 
ment of Donna Isabella, the people of the 
Basque Provinces wera the freest in Europe ; 
now, thanks to Lord Palmerston, they are 
involved in the. miserable slavery to which 
entire Spain is subjected, cursed as that 
land is by the rule of those worst of all 
tyrauts—military brigands and money- 
mongers. The Spanish people now pay 
double the taxes they contributed previous 
to the introduction of Lord Palmerston’s 
‘liberal institutions.” Their mmnicipal 
libertics have been abrogated ; and of real 
freedom in any form, or under any name, 
there is not a vestage enjoyed by them. 
’Tis true they have what is called’a ‘‘ Con- 
stitution,” but the suffrage is confined to the 
robber classes of society. The press is as 
much the slave of those in power as are the 
journals of Russia. In short, the liberty 
conferred on the Spaniards by Lord Palmers- 
ton and his allies is the liberty of ‘cashing 
up,’’ to support royal strumpets, military 
cut throats, and the rest of the hordo of 
vampires who suck their blood and devour 
their substance ; failing to cash up, they 
have the liberty of being shot, or having their 
throat cut in the name of the Queen and Con- 
stitution! Exactly the same state of things 
prevails in + Portugal. Towards the latter 
‘end of the year 1846, Donna Maria’s liberal- 
ism had become so unbearable that the 
Portuguese flew toarms, The entire country, 
with the exception of the capital, arose in in- 
gurrection against the government, the colo- 
nies joined in the royolt, the steam navy and 
more than halfthe army, went over to the 
revolutionary junta, and even the people of 
Lisbon would have thrown off their allegiance 
to Donna Maria, had they not been kept 
quiet by the cannon of tho English fleet being 
-pointed against the city. That notwith- 
standing, the insurgents’ would have seized 
‘upon tho capital and ‘expelled the faithless 
Queen, but for British intervention. An 
English naval force was directed against the 
prtriots, who, hopeless of offering successful 
resistance, succumbed to the holy alliance of 
their own, she-tyrant, and the liberal Lord 
Palmerston. 

While making war against liberty in Por- 
tugal, Lord Palmerston permitted the tyrants 


of North-eastern Europe to consummate their 
iniquity with regard to Poland. Although 
not in office at the-period of the Cracow in- 
surrection, he was so when that city became: 
annexed to the Austrian empire. According 
to the treaty of Vienna, Cracow was to be 
and to remain ‘‘for ever’’ a free and inde- 
pendent state. Early in November, 1846, 
it became generally known that the confis- 
cators of Poland had completed the measure 
of their, crimes “by- annexing Cracow to 
Austria.’ On-this Lord Palmerston manu- 
factured a most humble ‘ Protest,’” address- 
ef tovthe governments of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia. The tyrants treated the pro- 
test as sotmuch waste paper, and Palmerston, 

without another effort, permitted the extinc- 

tion of the last light of Polan@’s ancient glory. 

The year 1848 brought with it the Sicilian 
insurrection, the ferment /threughout Italy, 
the French revolution, the popular risings 
and triumphs in Germany, and finally, the 
war in Hungary. In the course of these 
tremendous events, Lord Palmerston con- 
trived to manufacturo for himself a certain 
amount of popularity, at least, among the 
English bourgeoisie, who professed to regard 
him as the great defender of free institutions. 
His claims to that character will be best 
judged of by reviewing the evidence supplied 
in his own speech, and in the speeches of his 
friends, during the late debates, 

From those speeches it is ‘‘ plain as a pike- 
staff” that Lord Palinerston patronised the 
popular movements on the continent only so 
long as they were led by sham reformers, 
and had for their object the establishinent of” 
that blessed syatem of chicanery aud humbug 
known as English Constitutionalism. As 
long as there was a chance of the Sicilians 
securing: their independence, he intrigued 
with them to accept the constitutional king- 
ship of the Duke of Genoa. Mark his mo- 
tive, ‘‘ Looking merely to the interest of the: 
king of Naples, it was desirable he should 
not have a republic established in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood.” Finding, however, 
on the one hand, that the projected monarchy 
was not popular withthe mass of the Sicilian 
people, and that, on the other, the Sicilians 
—weakened by the treachery of their aristo- 
cratical leaders—were not a match for the 
Neapolitan hordes, he abandoned them to- 
their fate—slaughter and slavery. Lord 
Palmerston favoured the coursé of events in 
Rome as long as the Romans \weré eontent 
with Palmerstoaian liberalism, but when 
they abolished the .temporal supremacy of 
the Pope, and established the Republic, he 
basely permitted the French and Austrian 
invasion and bombardment of Rome, and 
the restoration of that priestly tyranny which 
has so long afflicted the fair land`of Italy. 
Where Garibaldi led the legions of liberty, 
foreign hordes now trample on an outraged 
people. Where Mazzini thundered the elo- 
quence of truth and freedom— 

A cowl’d'and hypocritical monk 
Prays, curses, and deceives ! 

One of the most gallant struggles for 
-national freedom that ever took place, was 
tho defence of Venice against the over- 
whelming power of Austria. The reader will 
remember that, when the reaction was every- 
where superseding the revolution, when 
traitors had seized upon tho helm of 
the French Republic, when Rome had 
succumbed to the Gallic fratricides, when 


freedom: iwas prostrated. in Germany, and 
even Hungary had lowered her flag to the 
hordes‘ of the Kaiser and: tho Tsar, even 
then, reaping new courage from despair, the 
republicans of Venice still braved death and 
destruction ia the holy effort to redecm, if 
they could -not'prevent, the fall of the re-born 
Republic. In the hour oftheir agorry the 
Venetians stretched forth their arms towards 
England, supplicating: Britisty atd—that aid 
was refused by Palmerston ; Britannia left’ 
her elder sister- to perish: O! my country- 
men, do you not tremble for the futare ? 

When, if eternal justice rule the ball, 

So shall your country and your children fall, 

And Britain, like Venice, be the eonqueror’s pre 

G. JULIAN HARNEY. 


(To be concluded in our next number.) 


MIDDLECLASS-DODGES AND PROLE 
TARIAN-GULLIBILITY IN 1850. 


‘“ A Penny. Monument to Sir Robert Peel!” 


Mectings of working men in Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions, presided over by oivio dignitaries, to invite 
the co-operation of tho proletarians in ~ ‘‘ doing 
honour to the memory of an illustrious states- 
man.” <A working man’s eommittce to receive 
proletarian snbscriptions towards this ‘‘ laudable 
object!” A letter from Mi. Cobden, encouraging 
the producers to show ‘‘their gratitude to the 
great man who had donc so much good for them.’’ 
“Upwards of £21 subscribed by the operatives in 
the employment of Messrs. Salis, Schwebe, and Co., 
of Manchester, towards the Peel Monument.” <A 
nice collection of texte that—is it not ?—from 
which to preach’a Chartist sermon on middle-class 
dedges-and proletarian gulibility! I nm free to 
confess, that, hewever great may. be the talent for 
sleight-of-hand tricks, however monstrous the hum- 
bug and hypocrisy of the bourgeois leaders, as dis- 
played in. their recent dealings with the Proletas 
rians, yet: the latter possess.a proportionahly great 
capacity for being deceived by these tricks—for 
swallowing that humbug, An immense fund of 
proletarian simplicity, and erednlity exists, as so 
much raw material,.to be worked up for the private 
purposes of Messrs, Walmsley, Cobden, Bright; 
and €o.; and to do these gentlemen justice, theter 
assidaity is remarkable; there isine slack time 
with them, Dodge follows: dodge-—like:Banquo’s 
kingss—in’. apparently: ‘intarminable’ suecession' ; 
whilit gaping crowds afi starving disfranchised 
slaves surround the stage ;where these political 
chanlatans. and thimbleriggers play, their: tricks, 
and sell their nostrums to the fools who take tho 
selfish dogmas of the Manchester school to he the 
Word of- Life, and the Committee of the Parlia- 
mentary and Financi4l Reformers to be so many 
new Evangelists who preach salyation to the peo- 
ple. A spectacle, tins, for’ gods: and: men—pity 
one conld not follow Byron’s pithy 'advice— 
You've freed the Blacks, 
Now; pray shut up the Whitest” 

for, save in Bédlam, L think.a similar amount of 
folly and delusion is- nowhere to be fourtd. Ah! 
my good, casy, simple, eredulous; gullible, hum- 
bugged Proletarran brotHers.!—known to! an ad- 
miring world. as ‘‘ Conservative Operatives,’’ suh- 


seribers-to the: Industrial. Exhihition off 1851. to |. 


the Peel Monument, and generally, as the victims 
of bourgeois dodges—you. certainly understand the 
letter, if. not-the spirit, of one text in the, Christian 
gospel, ‘To, him. that smiteth, thee on, the onc 
cheels, turn the otlier.also; and: from him that 
taketh away thy mantle, withhold not thy vest 
also.” Have you then not ong spark of’ sense or 
of masliness-in your comppsition? Did Nature, 


when she gave you heads, forget to put brains into | 
Did it never occur to | means of existence 


you to ask the meaning of the term—“ Conserva- | bugged Proletarian 
tive Operative ?’’ The answer is obvious enough— | 


them? It would appear so; 


' Prolotarians ! 


‘would place the power of making laws where it 
ought to be, viz, 
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ni‘‘ Conservative Operative,” is-a slave who hugs 
his-chains out of stupidity or cowardice, no matter 
whieh. Every Prolctarian who does not see and 
feol that he belongs to an enslaved and degraded 
class, is a fool ; if he sec, but dare not resent, his- 
wrongs, he i3 a contemptible coward. Did you 
never think of asking your middleclass friends, 
why you should subscribe to tho Industrial Exhi- 
tion of 1851? What benefits are the producers to 
obtain by so doing? I protest, I am open to con- 
viction, if any one will show ime the benefits that 
will arise to the Proletarian class, from this pre- 
cious exhibition. You take these imaginary be- 
nefits, theso advantages in posse, on the word of 
the middleclass Icaders ; because you believe—like | 
poor delnded simpletons as you are—in the lip- 
sympathy, the cmpty professions of friendship 
made to you by theso sleek bonrgeois humbugs and 
profit-mongors. They have oertainly given you 
very convincing proofs of their friendship! A: 
man who refuscs to lct me share in the advantages 
he himself cnjeys to saticty, and to give me back 
those of whieh he has unjustly deprived mc, is my 
friend, is he? If he really be my friend, let lim. 
show tt in his actions ; or else be silent, and re 
frain from adding the guilt of hypocrisy and the 
mcanness of telling lics, to the crimes of selfishness 
of injustice, and of spoliation. Your bourgeois 
friends refuse to give you Universal Suffrage, and 
the political economists of the Manchester sehool 
snecr contemptuously at the phrase ‘Organization 
of Labour!” that is, they refuso you a share in 
the politieal and social advantages they themselves 
enjoy. They refuse you the. franchise, in order 
that you, the tax-producers, may have no control 
over the moneylordsand landlords, who are the 
tax-caters. I think it was Cobbett who said—ifa 
man be too ignorant to have a voto, he ought to be 
considered too ignorant to pay taxes. They refuse. 
you a-just share of the products of your own la- 
bour, in order to monopolize the whole, and huild 
up colossal fortunes upon the foundation of your 
sufferings and misery. What aspect, regarding. 
labour, does the prevailing system of social ar- 
rangements present? Broadeloth and silk are 
woven hy. the pale, half-naked, squalid artizan, 
orouebing fourteen and: sixteen hours a day over 
his loom .fot'a ‘pittance barcly sufficient to keep 
him from actual starvation. Ifouses like palaoes, 
ave built by the denizens of damp, filthy cellars, 
unfit for human habitation. Rich fields of golden 
grain are. sown and reaped hy the labourer who. 
gets scarcely. enough of the coarsest food to satisfy 
his hnuger; who lives in a hovel like a pigstye, 
and whose only’resource is the workhouse when 
crippled. by old age, or by the fever and rheumatism 
brought) on by the privations aud hardships to 
which he is incessantly exposed. Yet tho men 
who refuse to take one step towards the abolition 
of this shamefal, this disgustingly impudent, sys-. 
tem of open spoliation, are your friends; ave they ? 
The men who arc incessantly occupied with schemes 
for the. aggrandizement of tbeir own particular: 
easte; which they havo tbe. cffrontery to call “le- 
gislating for the benefit of the community,” are 
sincere in their professions of friendship for the 
You must be mad indeed, if you 
can, for a moment, hclivve such palpable absurdity’ 
as that. I tell you these men aro ‘your deadliest 
enemies, I. tell you that expericnce shows two 
things, whioh, unless you wilfully shat your cyes, 
you cannot avoid sceing : namely, that the organi- 
zation of. labour is the. only remedy for the suffer- 
ings of: the producers; and that, thie first step 
towards the accomplishment of this cnd, is the 
enactment of the Charter. Universal Suffrage 
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from.your friends belonging to the. ‘‘ middle and 
higher ” classes of society—help from any one save 
yourselues. Yes, when the wolf lies down withthe 
lamb, and beasts of prey change their nature, then 
perhaps, will the antagonistic classes of society 
cease to prey on cach other; the tax-consumers 
will cease using.up the tax-producers; the land- 
lords and moneylords will cense using up the Pro- 
letartans. . The Organization of Labour, includes— 
amoagst other things—the abolition of antagonistic 
castes or classes, by means of the total annihilation 
off the “landed and manufacturing, intcrests’’ 
those two great joint-stock companies for robhing 
the producers of the just reward of their toil. This 
annihilation will be effected hy declaring the land 
to be national property, and that rent is pay- 
able only to the State; by deeltikng private pro- 
perty in banks, railways, ce., të be at an end, 
and by everywhere: substitating the principle of 
association and the jnst division of the produets 
of labour, for the present system of unlimited 
competition and monopoly. Under the law of 
direct and Universal Suffrage, this interference 
of the State, for the purpose of securing the phy- 
sical and moral, well-being of all, through the 
operation of just and wise laws, would be the 
people looking after their own affairs. Which 
they certainly have the right of doing; I assert, 
in spite of all the cant about ‘centralization ’’ 
and ‘interference with the rights of property’? — 
just as mucb as each individual has the right of 
regulating the interior affairs of his own house~ 
hold, in order to provide-for the wants of all the 
members of his family. Your ‘‘ free-trading big 
loaf” friends, whether Manchester millowners, 
Liverpool shippers, or London stockbrokers and 
railway stags, understand all this extremely well. 
The moneylords and landlords may quarrel, liko a 
horde of brigands, about the division of the spoil, 
as they did at the time of the Reform Bill and 
the League; but as to the question of pillaging 
the producers, they arc wonderfully unanimous ; 
and the gentlemen of: the Parliamentary and 
Reform Association, resist Universal Suffrage as 
stoutly as my Lord. John-Russell himself. I have 
stated facts, patent to every one who chooses to 
read tbe newspapers; and with these things before 
your very eyes, how comes it that you do not sce 
the barefaced: impudence of those aristocrats, 
whether of the monied or landed faction, who asle 
you to disburse your, hard-earned pence for the 
purpose: of raising. a monument to Sir Robert 
Peel? What, I'ask in God’s name, did Sir Robert 
Pecl ever do for the Proletarians of England, 
that they, should -honour his. memory ? Is it on 
aceourt-of his Currency Bill of 1819 ?—by whieh 
he feathered his own nest pretty well, at the expense 
of the taxpayers. If on this account, a Prole- 
tarian Monument to Peel, why not a Proletarian. 
‘Temple to Hudson ? Why not a general Apotheosis. 
and, new Proletarian Calendar of all the Saints of 
Mammonworsbip? I challenge any one to point a 
singlo measure of Sir Robert Peel’s that-has really 
made the condition of the Proletarians better than’ 
it-was before that measure beeame law. I would 
cladly-acknowledge his elaims on. the gratitude of 
his suffering countrymen, but no such claims exist. 
‘His politieal career may be summed up. in a single 
sentence; he first patronized the landlords, then 
the moneylords, and left the Proletariuns to shift 
for themselves. You, Proletarian fools, who spent, 
or are going to spend, your hard-earned money on & 
monument in honour of a man whose whole life was 
devoted to the cause of your deadly enemies, -e con- 
sistent! Bow down before the golden calf whatever 
shape-it may assume! Kiss the feet of the tithe- 
gathering, mitred priests, who pretend to be the 
followers of the meek and Jowly Jesus! Do homage 
to the whole host of Protcetionist landowners, free- 
trading bourgeois profiimongers, Jewish moncy- 
lenders, thimblerigging fundholders, stockbrokers, 
land speculators, who are draining. your very lifc- 
‘blood! If you aceept the présont system of society 
without protest, and raise monuments to the-man 
‘whe did all in his power to uphold it—then you 


in the hands of tho producing 
olagses of society. We, who render the very exist- 
ence of the nation possible, have cortainly the best. 
riglit to dispose of the products of our own toil, the: 
work of‘our own-hands ; and a right to secure the 

or ourselves. You, my hum- 
ine are a set of egregious 


and hopeless fools, if you expect help in this matter | 
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must go a step further, you must also accept all 
the results of that system of social arrangements, 
all the consequences which logically follow from 
the principles of selfishness and class-legislation at 
the bottom of that system. Beside the Peel Mo- 
nument and the Hudson Temple, you must raise 
altars to famine and pestilence, to physical suffer- 
ing and moral degradation. You must worship 
the genius of misery and crime. You must re- 
joice at the approach of the typhus fever which 
Tages in the unyholesome dwellings of the poor, 
and exult in the prostitution of your wives and 
daughters for a morsel of bread. 
Howarp Morrow. 
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Democratic REFUGEES.—Julian Tlarney has received, 
and paid over to Mr. Arnott for the Democratic Refugees 
from W. B. Bowley, 1s.; Hugh Bryce, 6d.; “A Red in 
the Guards,” Is. 

PUBLICATION oF THE ‘‘ Rep REPUBLICAN.” —We have 
received numerous letters from the North express- 
ing the belief of the writers, that thcre exists a con- 
spiracy to burk the “Ren Rertstican.’? We are slow 
to share that belief, hut we must say, that it is passing 
strange, that althongh No. 5 was published early on 
the worning of Tuesday the 16th of July, persons 
who enquired for it at Mr. Ahel Heywood’s, Manchester, 
eould not obtain it until the following Monday. Up to 
tbe time of writing this notice, we have no information as 
to how No. 6 has tared. It was was published in London 
on Monday, July 22nd. The present number has been 

uhlished in equally good time, and the succeeding nun- 
Ea will also be ready for delivery to the Trade on the 
Monday in eash week. Under this arrangement, the 
“Rep Repvgiican” should reach Manchester hy the 
Wednesday in each week, and the most remote parts of 
the United Kingdom by Friday, or Saturday. We shall 
ate existing hvoksellers two or three weeks longer, after 
which, if compelled, we shall arrange to supply Lanca- 
shire through the medium of some indepencent agent. 
We again inform our friends that all the back nuuibers 
are to be had ifthe news agents will only order them. 

James M‘Intyre, Alexandria.—We have forwarded the 
enclosure to Mr. Ernest Jones, We are happy to learn 
that the “Rep Reevstican,’”’ circulates so extensively in 
the’ Vale of Leven. The matter you again refer to we 
will not lose sight of; were the means found, the co-opera- 
tion you desire would undoubtedly be seen. Inthe iean- 
time we warmly appreciate your good wishes and sugges- 
tions, 

W.B. Bowrey, Malmsbury, fiuding it impossible to 
get the “ Rrp Repuptican” through the booksellers has 
forwarded payment in advance for twelve successive num- 
bers, and twelve stamps, in addition, to pre-pay their 
passaze through the post, Our friend’s wishes shall be 
attended to. i 

Dr. M'Douatr.—We are requested to state that Dr. 
M‘Douall has removed from Manchester to Ashton. In 
fatnre his address will be '‘ Park Parade, Ashtou-under- 
Lyne.” Dr. M'Dóuall has returned to lis professional 
business, and we trust he will meet with popular, perma- 
nent, and paying support. Crippled, fur lack of the ne- 
cessary. meau3, to make a fair beginning, it would be an 
act worthy of his puhtical and personal friends, to alturd 
him some pecuniary aid at this mument. Persoas, able 
and willing to render such assistance, will please address 
their communications to Mr. Aitken, schoolmaster, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

C. E. 11.—The lines, though excellent in spirit, are not 
sufficicntly perfect in their construction to warrant pub- 
lication. 

J. U. Ertis, Devonport, in forwarding a shilling for 
the “Red Republican” fund, says, addressing Mr. 
Grassby,—‘‘I uved not say that I have long been an ad- 
mirer of Mr. Harney. I believe the principles he advo- 
cates to be those of immutable justice; and his boldness, 
and fearless advocacy of what he deems right, must draw 
forth the admiration of all honest men, I wish success 
to Mr. Ilarncy’s new venture, in every sense of the word. 
Democracy eannot afford te lose such a man.” 

Mg. Hexar A, Ivory the excelleut aud universally 
esteemed Secretary of the League of Sucial Prugress, has 
favoured us with the following:— 

Dar Siz,—As one symputhising with your eudeavours 
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to help forward the Social and Democratie movement, I 
beg to offor you my warmest thanks fer the able mnnner 
in which you have hitherto conducted the Rep REPUS- 
lcan, It is a journal that I firmly belicve, if earried on 
in the same manner you have thns fur conducted it, will 
materially assist the cause we are all seeking to aid. And 
now a word in reference to the (to me) all important sub- 
ject—a united movement on the part of the Socialists and 
Democrats. To me nothing appears s0 practical as such 
a union. Large numbers ot the Chartists believe in the 
necessity for Social Reform; and I believe there are not 
inany Socialists who do not believe in the necessity for 
political power when the people are instructed as to their 
duties as Social Reformers. The plan I propose is this ; 
let a ineeting of a few of the Icading Chartists and 
Socialists be called to agree upon a plan to be sub:nitted 
to a larger or public meeting. If approved of, an address 
to the country, embodying the programme to be drawn 
up, signed by as many of the influential of both parties in 
the country as may be agreeable to the projcet. A pro- 
visioual eommittee to be appointed by the larger meeting. 
1f somo such course as this was tried, I firmly helieve it 
would meet with a hearty response. In all directions 
parties are culling out for such a muvement, yet at the 
present no one appéars to he ready to take the initiative. 
lt appears that in the various sectional movements that 
are being carried on at the present time, a large amount 
of talent and energy are heing thrownaway., Let us then 
unite, throw our little differences overboard, and then, 
and not tillthen. shall we make ourselves felt ar a power- 
ful body in this country. If you think well of this, I will 
sce you on the subject. Yours fraternally, 
Henay A. Ivory. 
52, College Place, Camden Town, 
July 24, 1850. 

It is hardly necessary to say that we shall be happy to 
sce our friend Ivory to talk over with him the hest means 
of uniting all sincere reformers—men really devoted 
heart and soul to tbe great eause of Democratic and 
social progress. 

WittiamM Tipp Watson, Calls on the working elasses 
to prepare fur thé coring Social Revolution, by reading, 
reflecting, and each man spreading information of the 
grcat truths of political and soclal justice. 

J. A. Woop.—Your article has but one fault—its length. 
Subjeet to sume abridgment, we will with pleasure fiuda 
place for it in the Rep REPUBLICAN as soon as possible, 

“A Cosmopotitr.”—The Marquis of Lansdowne has 
announced that the government will net propose the 
renewal of the “ Alien Act,” 


CHARTIST TRACTS. — Often, very often, it has been 
resolved to aid the advance of Chartism by means of that 
powerful propagandist eugine—a Tract Distribution. 
Unfortunately the thing resolved upon was not put Into 
operation, At length, however, we have seen a fair 
commencemeut of the good work, which no doubt will be 
carried on with energy, provided the Chartists give their 
hearty co-operation to the Executive Committee. We 
have before us Tract No. 1—really a first-rate production, 
both as regards the matter thereof, and the style in 
which it has been printed, The subject of the Tract is 
“ Chartism,” explained and vindicated by Mr. George 
W. M. Reynolds. We give the following extracta:— The 
lonely traveller is tervificd when he imagines that he 
sees a gigantic phantom appearlng through the mist of 
twilight ; but if he be brave, be walks up to it—and, to 
his joy, he discovers that it ls a finger-post indleating the 
path which he is anxious to pursue. He then blames 
himself for his folly in yielding toso ungrouuded a fear ; 
and he blesses the object which at first startled him. 
But why was he thus startled when that ohjeet gradually 
began to develope itself to lis view, and stand out in 
hideous unshapeliness from the obscurity of evening? 
Because his mind was accessible to those superstitious 
terrors which nursery tales and old women’s stories had 
been wont to create in earlier years, and the infiuence of 
which remained dormant in the iinaginatiou, to he easily 
aroused again., Well, theu, let the man who is wandcring 
in the fog of his own thoughts upon political and social 
questions—let Aim walk straight up to the bugbear which 
has heen made an object of terror and alarm to his 
inagination,—-let him look CHARTIsM iu the face, and he 
will learn to love and bless it, as the finger-post pointing 
towards the goal of frecdom which he so ardently longs 
to reach. 2 i g Z = 0 
Great, then, is the mission of Cirartism; and never 
were men called upon to work out greater consequences 
than the Chartists. Aye—and never were men less 
authors of the canses which render such consequences 
necessary. Forall theevils and abuses which have led to the 
establishinent ef Chartist doctrines and the promulgation 
of Chartist principles, have been created nnd propsgated 
hy the very classes who denounce Chartism with such spite- 
ful malignity and such bitter virulence. And now the 
millions must assert the aristocracy of mind in juxta- 
position with the aristocracy of birth—the aristocracy ef 
virtuc in contrast withthe aristocray of wealth. The 
task is difficult, but glorious, and, as Trourn is at its 
basis, none need despair, For already lavc all reforms 
been wrung from Governments and Legislatures by tbe 
mind and will of the masses; and the same bloodless 
victory shall be won over again.” This Tract is published 
for the Executive Committee, hy Mr. John Arnott, at the 
Office, 14, Suuthampton-street, Strand. We trust that 
the Chartists will give their libeiul support to the Tract 
Distribution Fund. 


Ca Pressof matter compels the further postponement 


" of the continuation of the account of the Institutions and 
| Laws of Republican America, 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE, 


“The Red Republican” is ready for de- 
livery to the trade every Monday, at twelve 
o’clock a.m, 

A bandsome Card for Shop.Windows, an- 
nouncing ‘*The Red Republican,” is néw 
ready, and may be had of the Publisher, 
Mr. S. Y. Collins, 118, Fleet-street. 

Ks Should country booksellors and news- 
agents find any difficulty in obtaining ‘‘ The 
Red Republican” from their regular London. 
agent, they may be supplied by sending their 
orders direct to Mr. Collins. Mr. ©. may be 
depended upon for promptness and regularity 
in procuring and forwarding all the weekly 
and monthly periodicals, magazines, news- 
papers, &c., &c., &c. 
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“Ler Europe learn that you will no longer suffer that 
there be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor.’’—St 
Just. 


“ Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yield one another mutual aid, according to 
their ability, like citizens of the same state.” — Robespierre. 

“ The Golden Age, placed in the Past by blind Tradition, 
ls before us,”—St, Simon. 


ROYAL PAUPERS AND PLUNDERERS. 


“ Tur committee should not forget that the 
marriage of his late Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, was very much desired by the 
country at large. It was the general wish of 
the country, owing to a most lamentable 
catastrophe in the Royal family, that the 
sons of His Majesty George the ‘Third should 
lose no time in forming an alliance which 
should ensure the continuance of the Royal 
line, which was so dear to the people of 
England.” Thus said Citizen Disraeli, and 
conscientiously we can echo, at least a portion 
of his words. ‘* The Royal line’’. has indced 
been, and ‘‘still is,” *‘* DEAR” to the people 
of England. From the accession of George the 
Third, to the year 1848, THE TOTAL COST 
OF THE ROYAL FAMILY WAS ONE HUN- 
DRED AND ONE MILLIONS, NINE HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTY SEVEN THOUSAND, 
EIGHTHUNDRED POUNDS. Dearenough, 
in all conscience!!! 

Of course every one is deeply afflicted at 
the public loss, occasioned by the death of 
“his late lamented Royal Highness, the 
Duke of Cambridge.’ It is possible, however, 
that on the intelligence of ‘“‘his Royal High- 
ness's’’ decease first reaching the public ear, 
a good many persons consoled themselves with 
the reflection that the heavily taxed people 
would miss the Duke chiefly on account of 
no longer having to pay the twenty-seven 
thousand pounds yearly which ‘his’ Royal 
Highness’’ had deigned to accept as a tribute 
of affection on the part of John Bull.. It is 
well, however, nover to reckon your chickens 
before they are hatched, nor to be too sure 
when one public pauper walks off the stage 
of life, that he will not leave two or three of 
the same breed, to take his place. It has 
turned out so in this instance, much to the 
chagrin of the personsaforesaid, who were 
disposed to resign themselves to the loss of 
the Duke, on the ground that the public 
would gain by his departure to another and a 
better world. 


Let us here do justice to tho virtuos of the 
departed personage. Whatever may have 
been his follies, his character most advan- 
tageously contrasted with that of tho majority 
of his royal brothers, So far as we havo lcarn- 
ed, ho was not a profligate liko unto the pious 
Protestant Duke of York, nor a bloated 
debauchee like ‘“ Fum the Fourth,” nor a 
tyrannical ruffian like Ernest of Cumberland, 
(now of Hauover) ; indeed, considering the 
breed he belonged to, he must be set down, 
all things considered, as a very decent sort of 
person. As a public character, he at one 
time fillod the offico of Viceroy of Hanover, — 
we believe pretty much to the satisfaction of 
the Hanoverians, Oflate years he was chiefly 
known for presiding at charity dinners, He 
was not famous as an orator, nor ronowned 
for intellect. In proof of tho latter, we need 
only to adduce the memorable fact, that 
just previous to the famine in Ireland, ho 
called in question the existence of the potatoe 
diseaso ‘because he had always found the 
potatoes at his own table very good !” 

Let us, however, observe that whilo giving 
due credit to ‘his late lamented Royal 
Highness” for his public and private virtues, 
we must add our conviction that a sum of 
money equal to between four and five times 
the salary paid to the President of the United 
States, was rather too much, even for the 
pleasure, to say nothing of the profit, of read- 
ing in the Times his Royal Iligliness’s 
speoches at the aforesaid charity dinners. 
We know some people who would have made 
better speeches for a tithe of that sum. But 
let us not forget the importance of having 
a Royal chairman. We are assured on high 
authority that ‘‘there’s a divinity doth 
hedge a King,’’ and reasoning from analogy 
we must couclude that some portion of 
that divinity doth also ‘‘hedge’’ a Royal 
Duke., Still with all due deferenco to 
Royalty, we submit, that at least in the 
ease of the Duke of Cambridge, John Bull 
‘¢paid dear for His.whistle.’’ 

e'had almost forgotten, one, indced the 
principal, claim of ‘* his late lamented High- 
ness” to the gratitadelof the British people—we 
allude to his parentage of ‘‘ that nice young 
man,” heretofore known as Prince George, 
but now—by ‘‘the grace of God”? and the 
decease of his illustrious father,—the Duke 
of Cambridge, number 2. The present Duke 
holds a high military command, but, if 
rumour is not aliar, is more cclebrated for 
his campaignes under the banner of Venus 
than that of Mars. Thus far we believe he 
has not known the smell of powder, except at 
reviews and sham fights. Some years ago 
he imagined that an opportunity was about 
to present itself for him ‘to flesh his maiden 
sword, but he wasdisappointed. We allude to 
the time of the ‘‘plug plot,” when tho factory 
slaves, goaded by misery, and incited by the 
violent speeches of Messrs. Cobden and Co., 
abandoned the loom, and the spinning jenny, 
and came forth in the face of day to testify 
by their wan faces, their shrunken bodies 
and their rags and tatters, the sufferings that 
had driven them to despair. ,Prince George 
was stationed in Yorkshire at the time, and 
made himself conspi:uous,,, particularly in 
the town of Leeds, by his valorous, not to 
BAY brutal, threats of what he would do, if 
hé encountered thé “turn-outs.” , That 
humbug Harie professes to be’ glad that His. 


Royal Highness the: (present) Dike of Cam- 
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brige has followed his profession of a soldier. 
A nico old man—Veteran Reformer, &c., 
&c., &c., is “* Old Joe, 1” 

It might have been imagined that his late 
Royal Highness, having for so many years 
enjoyed an allowance of £27,000 annually, 
besides the cash he pocketed as Viceroy of 
Hanovor, to say nothing of other emoluments, 
would havo been enabled to make provision 
for his wife and family, instead of leaving 
them as a burden on the nation. Wo aro 
told, however, by the Prime Minister, that 
the sum bequeathed by the late Duke to his 
children, ‘isa mere trifle.” That sum is 
divided into three equal portions, botween 
the present Duke and his two sisters, the 
Duchess of Mecklenburg, and the Princess 
ape It appears, however, according to 
Lord Jolin, that the present Duke is charged 
with the payment of .annuities which will 
swallow up Ais third of the property left by 
his fathor. There is a property called Combe 
Wood which it is admitted will yield his 
Royal Highness £1,200 a year—a very beg- 
garly income! Of course he has his ‘‘ profes- 
sional income” as a soldier, which we may 
state is a little more than the poor devils get 
who put on a red coat, to be shot at for—a 
shilling a day and a penny for beer. Glory 
is a nice thing, no doubt, but the reader may 
be sure that His Royal Highness will take 
good care, that his share of glory shall shine 
tho more resplendent, becauso of being well 
gilt. 

How far the reader may believe the state- 
meut of Lord John, regarding the property 
left by the late Duke of Cambridge we know 
not, but we believe as much of that state- 
ment as—Paddy shot at. Be that as it may, 
the guardians of the public purse have voted 
that the present Duke of Cambridge shall 
have an allowance of £12,000 a year. They 
have also voted that the Princess Mary shall 
have £3,000 a year. Previous Parliaments 
had voted that the wife of the late Duke, if 
she survived him, should receive £6,000 a 
year, after his decease, the sum of £3,000 
was also voted to the Duchess of Mecklenburg 
on the occasion of her marriage. The total 
of these sums is £24,000 a year. ‘‘ Three 
thousand a ycar less,” observes Lord John, 
“than tho sum lately payable.” What 
could be more economical ? What more sig- 
nal proof would ycu have of Whig retrench- 
ment ? No wonder Sir De Lacy Evans pro- 
claims Lord John to be ‘one of the greatest 
statesman, and best reformers that ever 
adorned the annals of this country.” Vive 
la Humbug?! 

Jn confessing our admiration of Lord John 
Russell’s regard for economy, we must pay 
the same tribute to the Protectionist leader, 
the Member for Buckinghamshire, who al- 
though deeply sensible of ‘‘ the great distress 
that prevailed in the country, and especially 
in.the agricultural districts, was of opinion 
that the proposition of the government was a 
just, a fair, and a moderate one.’’ Bravo 
Ben! The wages of agricultural labourers’ 
are generally about 8s. or 9s. a week. In 
some places as low as 7s., even 6s. Setting 
aside his private property,-his ‘“‘ professional 
salary” and other emoluments, the Duke of 
Cambridge’s allowance granted by Parliament 
of £12,000 a year, is exactly £230 2s. 9d. 
per week—that is to say, ‘‘ His Royal High- 
ness” appropriates an amount of public 
money equal to the wages of 485 agricultural 
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labourers at 9s. per week. Truly “a just, a 
fair, and a moderate’ amount of public 
plunder wrung from the toil of the wealth 
producers. A rural labourer must work dur- 
ing the entire of TWO YEARS AND SIX 
WEEKS, to earn one day's income paid to his 
Royal Highness from the public taxes ! ! ! 

For the present we pass by ‘‘ Sister Mary,” 
omitting to contrast her income of £3,000 
ayear, with that of necdlewomen in this me- 
tropolis working for £7 or £8 a year; that 
is 6d. a day ; and some of these unhappy be- 
ings earn not more than half that sum, if we 
may believe the revelations in the Morning 
Chronicle. We must, however, warn our 
readers that in all likelihood the May will 
arrive when ‘our well beloved cousin of 
Cambridge” having sown his wild oats, will 
take unto himself a Royal rib from some one 
of the beggarly principalities of Germany, 
and then John Bull may look out for his 
pockets, for no doubt an addition to the 
£12,000 will be demanded. Nor is this all; 
certain ‘‘auspicious events” occur pretty re- 
gularly about once a year; the “olive branches” 
around ler Majesty’s table are multiplying 
and flourishing, and the time. will come when 
a ‘dotation’’ will be demanded for ‘the 
Hope of England,” and the other ‘ Royal 
pledges; of course it would be derogatory to 
their dignity to vote them each a sum less 
than, or even so small as, the allowance 
granted to the Duke of Cambridge, so that, to 
use an expressive cockneyism, John Bull will 
be ‘*in for it !” 

In the meantime we cannot but express 
our satisfaction at the defeat of such humbugs 
as “ Old Joe,” who strained at £12,000 a 
year, but would have swallowed £10,000. 
If the people are to be plundered, we desire 
they should be robbed on a grand scale. Such 
votes as the one we have been commenting 
on afford us intense satisfaction, because 
tending to iinpress the too-unthinking mil- 
lions with the importance of the lesson left 
to them by Minton, that the cost of the mere 
trappings of monarchy would more than cover 
the legitimate expenses of a Republic. 


HUNGARY AND BADEN. 
THE POLISH LEGION. 


WueEn in 1848, the dawn of universal free- 
dom awoke the oppressed nations, Poland not 
finding a battle-field upon her own shackled 
soil, sent her devoted sons to meet their 
enemy in Hungary and South Western Ger- 
many, 

The despots triumphed —the Right was 
trampled down—the Polish legions shared 
the ruin of their allies. Those who escaped 
slaughter were hunted from country to coun- 
try, till, except in the British Isles, no place 
of refuge remained for them in Europe. 
About eighty reached here from Switzerland, 
and in June last, ninety-nine arrived at 
Southampton, from Turkey. Of these sixty- 
eight are now in London, ignorant of the 
English language, and therefore without 
likelihood of employment, in a state of utter 
destitution. : 

A committee, elected on the 30th of June, 
by Poles assembled for the purpose among 
both the old and new refugees, has been 
appointed to raise means for the support of 
these remaining, about eighty exiles, until 
by the efforts of this committee, employment 
may be found, or opportunities afforded for 
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their return to the Continent. For this pur- 
pose subseriptions will be received by the 
Editor of the Red Republican, and the com- 
nrittee urgently request the contributions of 
all friends of European freedom. 

What. England hasalready done is a guar- 


antee of what she will do: her sympathies: 


for Poland preceded those for Hungary. 
Now they may unite in a common manifes- 
tation for both carfses, by lending a brotherly 
hand to their devoted victims. 
heart. of Poles has not forgotton the past, and 
cannot, therefore, but be confident in the 
future, 

J. B. Rota Bartocuowski. 

PRUSZYNSKI, L.L. 

L. OBORSKI. 

A. PRZEZDZIECKI. 

LEWANDERSKI. 

FREUNDT. 

MAJEWSKI 

The accounts will be open to the inspeetion 

of subscribers at 39, Upper Norton-street, 
Portland-place. 


Republic and Rovalty in taty. 


BY JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
Translated expressly for this Publication, 
CHAP II. 


EXIGENCES AND FATAL CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE ROYAL WAR. 
(Continued from our last.) 

THERE is an inexorable logic in the genesis of 
facts. It may not be falsified either by the 
utopias of moderates or the calculations of erooked 
policies. 
principle draws inevitably with it a system, a 
series of consequences, a progression of applica- 
‘ons easy to be foreseen by whoever has good 
sense. For every theory there is a correspond- 
ing practice. And reciprocally, if the generative 
principle of a fact is falsified, betrayed in its ap- 
plications, this fact is irrevocably condemned to 
disappear, to perish without development, as a 
programme unaccomplished, a page isolated in 
the tradition of a people, prophetic for the 
future, but barren of immediate consequences. 
For having forgotten this truth, the Italian 
movement ought to have perished, and it did 
perish. 

The Italian movemeut was before all a national 
movement, a movement of the People, tending 
to define; to represent, to constitute its own 
collective life ; it ought to have been supported 
and to have conquered through a war of the 
people, a war toward which all the national 
forces from one end of Italy to the other should 
have concurred. : 

All which tended to make the grcatest 
amount of forces converge toward this end was 
favourable to the movement; all which tended 
to lessen them was fatal to it. 

The beggarly dynastic idea contradicted the 
parent-thought of the movement. The royal 
war had. an altogether different ond, and con- 
sequently altogether different rules, which did 
not correspond with the cnd proposed by the 
insurrection. It therefore had to stifle the 
national war, and with that the triumph of the 
insurrection. 

These poor souls, who, oppased to our party, 
nevertheless recognized their impotence to re- 
fate us on our owu ground, systematically applied 
themselves to incessantly travesty our idcas.— 
Confounding the republic and anarchy, the social 
idea and communism, the want of a conformable 
and active faith with the negation of all belief, 
they affected often to see in the war of the 
people, a disorderly war, a mingling of confused 
clements, without ruling idea, without uniformity 
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In politics, as in everything else, a’ 
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of orders or material, to the extent that they: 
even went so far as to affirm that we desired to 
carry ou the war without cannons or muskets, 
and other ridiculous things with which we had 
nothing to do, for the few facts emanating from 
the republican principle, and which will serve as 
prologue to the drama of the future, have suf- 
ficiently demonstrated this. The small number 
of men assembled in two cities of Italy* round 
the republican flag have carried on a war more 
obstinate and more skilful than all that crowd 
attached’ to the banner of the monarchy. 

By a war of the people, we understand’a war 
sanctified by a national end, in which the great- 
est possible number of forces. belonging to the 
country are: put in movement, being made use 
of according to their nature and their means ; 
—in which the regular and irregular elements, 
distributed upou a soil adapted to their diverse 


| aptitudes, alternate their action ;—in which if is 


said to the people—“ The cause whith is fought 
for here is yours ; the price of the victory will be 


for you ; the efforts to obtain it ought to be made by. 


you ,’—in which a principle, a great idea openly 
proclaimed, and loyally applied by men pure, 
intelligent, beloved, vigilant, and conscientious, 
excites. to an extraordinary lify, exalts oven to 
fury all the faculties of struggle, and sacrifice 
which are so easily awakencd and set to sleep 
in the hearts of multitudes ;—a war in which no 
privilege of birth, of favour, or of aucientness 
without merit, can preside in the formation of 
the army, but wero the right of election applica 
as widely as possible, moral teaching alternate 
with military, and rewards proposed by the com- 
pagnes, approved by the chicfs, and given by the 
nation, make the soldier fecl that he is not a 
machine, but really a part of the people, an-armed 
apostle in a holy cause ;—a war in which men’s 


minds are not habituated to rest their safety ex- 


clusively upon an army, a. man, or a capital, but 
where they learn to create centres of resistance 
everywhere, to see the cause of the whole 
country wherever a handful of the brave uplifts 
a banner of victory or death ;—in which a 
prudent and well-combined plan bemg kept in 
reserve in case of serious reverses, actions pro- 
ceed audaciously, rapidly, and improvisedly, cal- 
culated, more than has been hitherto, upon moral 
elements and effects, without being shackled by 
diplomatic considerations, or old traditions. which 
had regulated. normal cireumstances ;—a war, in 
fine, in which the people should_be more-had in 
view then the governments, in which it. should 
be rather sought to enlarge the circle of insur- 
rection, than to dread the movements of the 
enemy, and rather to wound the enemy to the 
heart than to spare the country of sacrifice. 
And to this war—the only one capable of sav- 
ing independence and founding a nation—tlie 
royal war had to oppose, by inevitable tendency 
of tradition and intention, the celd hierarchic 
habitudes of soldiers of privilege,—the dry cal- 
culation of material elements and the absence of 
any moral clement, of any enthusiasm, af any 
faith capable of transforming: the military man 
into the hero of victory, or tho maytyr,—con- 
tempt and suspicion of the voluntoers,—the ex- 
clusive importance of the capital,—the army 
such as it was formed by despotism, with its 
numerous and bad officers, with its chiefs nearly 
all inefficient or opposed to tho war, or. . . 
worse still !—distrust of all action, of all con- 
tact with the people which might have more and 
more doveloped democratic tendencies, and. the 
perception of rights fatal to royalty,—aversion 
for every councillor who, by his popular influ- 
ence, oould have dictated conditions or duties, 
—respect for foregn diplomacy, respect for com. 
pacts, treatics, and govermental pretensious, 
going back to the period of 1815, even when 
their treaties shackled decisive operations,—re- 
pugnance to-succeur republican Venice,—the re- 
fusal of all help from without which might have 


* Rome and Venice, 


increased the.sympathy for the party opposed ‘to 
monarchy,—old taeties and fear of every bold or 
unacustomed operation,—the persistent dominant 
idea of saving, in case of reverse, Piedmont and 
the throne,—and lastly, and more particularly,, 
a germ of division, mortal to enthusiasm, be- 
tween the combatants in the same eause, the 
beggarly. project of'a politic egotism substituted 
for the great national idea.* ` I do not speak, as 
will be scen, of treason ; because, even bcliev- 
ing it; it would scarcely be aecording with my 
character to throw such an accusation upon & 
tomb. I signalize causes more than sufficient: 
for the ruin of'a popular insurrection, and I ree. 
mind Italians of the evil which they have twice, 
produced within a short space of time, whieh, 
they will fatally produce a third time,—and: 
every time that a race shall arise headstrong 
enough to wish to recommence the proof. 

From the first days of the war these causes 
acted so powerfully, that we must have been blind 
not to have perceived them, aud insensate not to, 
havegroaned over thèm. Blinded andstupificd by 
egotism, by party spirit, by eourtier like servility, 
by aristocratic tradition, and by fear of the re- 
public, were alas! the men of the provisional 
government of Milan and the moderates of Pied- 
mont and ‘Lombardy, The republicans well, 
perceived it, and to-have spoken of it however 
lowly was made -an unpardonable crime in them. 
Thence tho base accusation, and the foolish 
threats, and the calumnies, which then they. 
despised. Now that the proof is made for all 
and that, thanks to the ealumniators, Italy ir, 
prostrate, to refute these calumnies becomes our 
duty. 

Tare writing notes, and not history ; so that F 
do not intend in these pages to follow through 
the faults ef the government and the operations 
of the royal war, the dissolving and ruinous in- 
fluence of the oauses which I have signalized.. 
Cattaneo’s book, the documents contained ina 
pamphlet published in 1848, at Venice, by, 
Mathias Montecchi, secretary to Geucral Ferrari, 
a recent writing of General Allcmandi, the 
recital ofthe last events in Milan made by twa 
members of the committee of defence, the official 
acts contained in the journal the 22nd of March; 
and even tho reports uttered for their defence 
by the adversaries, confronted by the irrefutable 
reason of facte,—these contain the mournful 
history all entire.—It was of importance to bring 
to light the intentions and the nccessitiesf, 
which pushed Charles Albert on the Lombard 
territory, and it is important now to bring to light 
the line followed by the republicans in tha 
midst of these events : these are the points which 
till now have not been treated of, or which at 
least have been barely glanced at. 


* The sad effects of the dynastic idea are found indicated 
with the usual perspicacity of English observations, on 
the 30th of March, in a dispatch forwarded to Lord 
Palmerston by Robert Campbell, vice-consul at Milan, 
‘<Up to to-day, my lord,’’ say he, “the greatest union 
has prevailed among all classes ; but since the King of 
Sardinia bas entered Lombardy, two parties are recog» 
nisable ; one, that of the high aristocracy, desires that 
Lombardy and Piedmont should be united together under 
King Charles Albert ; the other, the middle class, in whioh 
murt be comprehended merchants and men of letters besides 
Sane youth of any distinction, are partisans of the re 
public. 

+ To the extracts of documents already inserted it. is 
well to add others. ‘The government was at the end of 
its means to contain the phrenized enthusiasm of the 
people .and it was necessary to obtain promptly a solution 
to the Lombard struggle. 

“The reports received from Genoa this morning are 
that a popular manifestation, whose object was to con- 
strain the government of:the town to send suceours to 
Lombardy, had been appeased by the promise to detach 
apart of the garrison to tbis end,’’—Ahereromby to 
Palinerston, Turin, Mareh 24. 

“The prolongation of the Milanese struggle was con- 
firming the determination of the people and enfeebling 
the ineans of resistanee of tho government, so much 
that the danger to the Sardinian monarcliy became so evie 
dent to the ininisters that they were coustrained to give 


S 

“The Sardinian cabinet was thus obliged t 
line of policy very fur removed from its S a A 
cromby to Palmerston, March 23, 


Webiew. 
THE DECLINE OF ENGLAND. 


BY LEDRU ROLLIN,* 
(Continue from No. 6.) 


Ir is admitted by the anthor of this work, | 


that when the first French Revolution broke 
out, the sympathies of the English people 
were on tho side of their French brethren. 
To destroy those sympathies, tho most skil- 
ful writers of the Kuylish press were employod 
to carry out a conspiracy of falschood and 
calumny, directed by the bottomless Pitt. 
After the 10th of August, the English Prime 
Minister threw off the mask. Ile recalled 
his ambassador from Paris, desired the En- 
glish to leavo France, procnred tho passing 
of the Alien Bill, and drove the French Am- 
bassador from the soil of England. 

The French repablic. which could however chas- 
tise kings, did not as yet make any reply even to 
these fresh outrages but by fricudly appeals to 
good neighbourhood and concord, and to sincere 
friendship between the two pcoples; Robespierre, 
above all, insisted in the government couneils that 
every mode of patience should be exhansted before 
having recourse to war, in the constant hope that 
tbe necessity of the revolution would at length 
be understood, and tbat the conviction of a na- 
tional right would bring back opinion. 

Had not the Englisb people, in fact, been the 
first to drag monarchy before the tribunal of a 
convention? had they not cemented their betrayed 
liberties with the blood of a king, and established 
a revolution iu the inidst of old and legitimate 
monarchies, ‘without any stranger interfering in 
their quarrels ? 

Fruitless expectation! The new envoys of the 
republic were ignominiously expelled, as Chauvelin 
had been; the government seized, in the ports, the 
offerings and gifts sent by tbe patriotic committees 
of the three kingdoms; it flung into prison, at 
Dover, a French conrier, bringing dispatehcs from 
the republic to the English government; and 
would only negotiate in secret with Dumouriez, 
who asked for the embassy to London before con- 
summating his treachery, which had long since 
been agrecd upon and paid for. 

So many insults repeated every day, and such 
obstinate perseverance in bad faith and calumny, 
at last wearied out the Convention, and from the 
height of that tribunal, where its thunders were 
forged, a declaration of war was now hurled against 
England. 

The war thus provoked raged for a quarter 
of a century. Torrents of blood were shed, 
mountains of slain were piled, and mines of 
wealth were pillaged from the English people, 
to carry on that most unhely crusade. The 
National Debt yet stands a monument of the 
insanity of the English people and the 
wickedness of their rulers. * 

War being officially declared, Pitt opened his 
maritime campaign, by giving orders to all captains 
under the English flag to burn, sink, and destroy 
any French ships they might come acrogs. He 
foreed the Two Sicilies, Spain, and Portugal, to 
make war upon the republic; he decided Russia ; 
the Stadtholder of Holland received from him five 


© Phe Decline of England. By Ledru Rollin. (In 
two volumes. Vol 1.) London: E. Churton, 26, Holles 


treet. : 2.8 
i TSTo show the devilish spirit by which the En- 


glish Tories were animated while under the lead- 
ership of their “heaven-born” chief, we quote 
the following from a work printed in 1808, 
entitled, “The Grand Contest deliberately con- 
sidered, &c.,” by Francis Blagdon, Esq. ~Pub- 
lished by Vernor and Hood, Poultry; Crosby, 
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hundred thousand pounds sterling for coalescing 
with his fleets. Denmark, Switzerland, and Genoa, 
having refused to join the league, had to undergu 
British insults, Tuscany, that wished to remain 
neutral, was dragged by Austria to tho general 
assault. 

The coalition being thns formed, the intercourse 
regulated upou all tho seas in a truly piratical 
fashion, and English calumnics, like their ships, 
penetrating everywhere, Pitt, not contented with 
starving the republic by the interdict against 
assignats, by the high rate of exchange, and -by 
sequcestrating all vessels that were loaded with corn 
for Franee—Pitt organized robbery, incendiarism, 
and assassination agaiust the country of the revolu- 
tion lic had sworn to destroy. 

* * * * + * * x 

The committce of publie safety erushed this in- 
solent coalition beneath the weight of revolutionary 
France, and the intrigues of Pitt miscarried in 
spite of his armies, in spite of lhis gold, in spite of 
luis first treacherics. 

* Upon one point, however, le had only too well 
succeeded, In the terrible year of ’¥3, when all 
France was a camp, our great military arsenal, the 
city of Toulon, was given up by tbe royalists on 
the 27th of August; some three months later 
(December 19th,) the English having decimated 
the place by the murder of the republicans, by 
executions under martial law, and by transporta- 
tion, and being threatened by a victorious army, 
they accomplished witb a savage joy the horrible 
destruction which they had so often meditated, 
They burnt the arsenal, the magazines of materials, 
aud the principal ships in the harbour. 

+ * * * * * * 

History docs not say whether Lord Hood par- 
doned bis agent, whi, in this work of destruction, 
had spared some few vessels; but we do know, t6 
the eternal disgrace of Eng'and, that she abandoned 
her allies, the traitors in the city, and that by the 


Hurst and Co., Paternoster Row; Hatchard and 
Ginger, Piccadilly, &e. : 

“The people have nothing to do with the 
cavilling between Ministers, and these who want 
to fill their places, for be it remembered that the 
Minister is only the ostensible agent of ‘the 
Government; and the Sovereign, at is well-known, 
peyer wanted firmness on the most trying emer- 
gency. Nor does the king act alonc. He-has 
in his Privy Council the wisest heads that the 
kingdom ean produce, and if such men have not 
the real interest of their country at heart, who 
are they that have? : 

“To conclude, it is the province of the Govern- 
ment to DIRECT, and of the people to OBEY. 

“Let us, for our own security, have recourse 
to thoso proceedings which may © trike terror” 
into our enemies. To be brief; it would be ad- 
visable to bring to immediate justice every 
foreign spy who may be taken in any part of the 
United Kingdom. Let him be tried at the drum 
head, and if proof of guilt Be found, let him be 
instantly hung in chains?! 

«I have already observed that I am no advo- 
cate for assassination; but, when whole States 
are in danger from the ontrages of an individual, 
his extermination would be an act which must 
procure the benediction of all succeeding gener- 
ations: hence I seriously think, that as Bona- 
parte has acknowledged himself to be a traitor 
to his sovereign, and as he has fully proved him- 
self to be the scourge of mankind, it would be 
perfectly justifiable in that soveragn to offer a 
large reward FOR THE HEAD OF THE ‘TRAITOR, to 
any individual who may have resolution enough 
to kill him. Nay, as this act would, in all pro- 
bability, save the lives of millions, 1t would be 
one that would find favour in the sight of the 
Almighty. A MILLION OF MONEY might even be 
offered to any body. of men who would deliver 
up this rebel to his lawful sovereign—or in trust 
for him whether dead or alive, —[Ep, “ R. R'e 
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‘use of grape-shot, she drove- back ten or twelve 
‘thousand of them from ler vessels. 


We read in an official report of the time, “a 
great number of iuhabitants have perished. Many 
tricd by swimming to reach the ships, but we were 
obliged to repel them, and thousands were aban- 
doned tø the vengeance of their countrymen. 
About a hundred found room aboard our eneum- 
bered decks, and the rest have been abandoned by 
tue English flect.’’ , 

Not content with turning forger, and in- 
undating France with false assign¥ts, Pitt 
organized civil war in the boeom of that 
country. Forty thousand soldiers, consist- 
ing of French emigrants and Germans were 
disembarked on the peninsula of Quiberon ; 
there they waited for a division of ten thou- 
sand English, whom Pitt had promised to 
send as a reserve. 


But the ten thousand English remaincd in their 
own island; and when the republican army, com- 
manded by Hoche, fell upon the royalists, who 
many of them fought with courage, the English in 
the moment of the last shock and confusion fired 
from ilicir vessels upon their defeated allics, 
and ilung them back between the waves and the 
bayonets, 

“ It was,” says M. Elias Regnault in his werk 
upon the crimes of England, ‘it was perhaps a 
more horrible spectacle tban that of Toulon, A 
dense crowd, soiled with blood and dust, were 
spread along the coast, holding out their bands in 
supplication to the Englisb, wbo replied to them 
by cannén-shots. The more vigorcus of them flung 
themselves into the water and swam to the English 
vessels; but when they would have clung to the 


boats their haads were struck off with cutlasses. 


Others rusbed into the sca to escape the bayonets 
of tbe patriots, but they soon disappeared in the 
water, struck by the balls and grape-shot of their 
honourable protectors, This frightful scene lasted 
more than an hour.”’ 

Thus ended the first expedition to La Vendée. 
Pitt, when defending himself in the House of 
Commons, said, ‘‘ at least no-English blood has 
flowed.” The cutting reply of Sheridan is well 
known; ‘‘no, indeed; English blood has not flowed ; 
but English honour has flowed out through every 
pore.”’ 

Having skétched the progress of events 
until the downfall of Bonaparte, Ledrn Rollin 
devotes a:chapter tothe ‘‘Foreign Policy of 
the English Government.” He observes ;— 


Tho world is large, yet England has placed her 
foot in every part. From St. George’s Channel to 
Canton—from the Euphrates and the Ganges to 
the Baltic Sea—search out a race, a nation, who 
will, before their God, bear witness to the honour 
of England, Nay, where is the coast, the island, 
even the port, which sbo has not disquieted, ra- 
vaged, aud contaminated ; find, if you can, through- 
out the globe, not a slavish government, for she 
has ler parasites everywhere, but a faithful alli- 
ance, a fraternal relation, existing between her 
and others, excepting, perbaps, the red skins, 
which she has so frequently enlisted against her 
own children in the American wars. 

No; England is sisterless among nations, She 
counts ler vassals by millions, either as subjects or 
pupils, but she has no friends. 


EEE 


FEAR NOT THAT THE TYRANTS SHALL RULE FOR EVER,— 
Let nut the House flatter themeelves that, because a de- 
sputic Government had triumphed—that because order, 
as it was called, had been re-established—that because 
Hungarian liberty had been extinguished, in the blood of 
her people—let-them not think, on theseaccounts, that this 
state of things would continue (great cheers), There was 
not one drop of the blood shed which did not call to hea- 
ven for vengeance. There was a generation to come of 
those whose fathers had been gibbetted, and whose mo- 
thers had been scourged, and they would be the avengers 
(renewed cheers).—From the speech of the Solicitor-Ge- 
neral (Mr, Cockburn) on the Foreign Policy of the Goveru- 


ment, 
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Poetry for the People. 


NO. 3.—SACRED HYMNS. 
BY ERNEST JONES. 


(Written in the blood of their author, whilst incar- 
cerated in Tothill-fields’ Prison.) 


EASTER HYMN. 


Crucified! crucified every morn! 
Beaten, and scourged and crowned with tttorn! 
Scorned, aud spat on, and drenelied with gall: 
Brothers! how long shall we bear theig thrall? 
Chorus: —Mary and Masdalén! Peter and John! 
Answer the question, and bear it on. 


Earthquake revelled, and darkness fell, 
To show ‘twas the time of the kings of hell, 
But the veil is rent, they hung so high, 
To hide their sins from the people’s eye. 
Chorus: —Mary and Magdalen! Peter and John ! 
Hear ye the tidings, and bear them on. 
Like royal robes on the King of Jews, 
Were mocked with sights that we may not use : 
Our limbs they spare—our hearts they break : 
For they need the former their gold to make. 
Chorus:—Mary and Magdalen! Peter and John! 
Swell the sad burden, nud bear it on. 


Blood and water—aye ! blood and tears— 
Track our path down the stream of years. 
The people alone have been crucified, 
But the thieves are still wanting on either side. 
Chorus:—Mary and Magdalen! Peter and John! 
Give ye the signal, and hear it on. 
For a sabbath shall eome—but nor of rest! 
When the rieh shall be punislied—the poor redressed, 
And from hamlet to hamlet —from town to town, 
The ehureh bells shall ring til! the proud fall down. 
Chorus:—Mary and Magdalen! Peter and John, 
Hear ye the warning, and bear it on. 
The Pharisees revel o’er manor and loom; 
We'll blow them a blast on the trump of doom; 
It shall wake the dead nations from land to land, 
For the resurrection is near at hand. 
Chorus: —Mary and Magdalen! Peter and Jolin t 
Ring the lond summons, and bear it on; 


RESURGEMUS. 
BY WALTER WHITMAN. 


SUDDENLY, out of its stale and drowsy air—the air of 
slaves— 

Like lightning Europe leapt forth, 

Sombre, superb, and terrible, 

-As Ahimoth; brother of Death. 

God,,’twas delicious! 

That brief, tight, glorious grip, 

Upon the throats of kings. 


You liars, paid to defile the people, 

Mark you now: 

Not for numberless agonies, murders, lusts, 
For court thieving in its manifold mean forms, 
Worming from his simplicity. the poor man’s wages, 
For many a promise sworn by royal lips, 

And broken, and laughed at in the breaking ; 
Then in their power, not for all these, 

Did a blow fall in personal revenge, 

Or a hair draggle in blood: 

The people scorned the ferocity of kings. 


But the sweetness of mercy brewed bitter destruction, 
And frightened rulers come back; 

Each comes in state, with his train, 
Hangman, priest, and tax-gathcrer, 
Soldier, lawyer, and syeophant ; 

An appalling procession of locusts ; 

And the king struts grandly again. 

Yet behind all, lo, a Shape, 

Vague as the night, draped interminably, 
Head, front, and fomn, in searlet folds, 
Whose face and eyes none may see 

Out of its robes, only this— 

The red rohes lifted by the arm, 

One finger pointed high over the top, 
Like the head of a sunke appears. 


Meanwhile, corpses lie in new-made graves, 
Bloody corpses of young men ; 

The rope of the gibbet hangs heavily, 

The bullets of tyrants are flying ; 


The creatures of power laugh aloud ; 
And all these things bear fruits, and they are good. 


Those corpses of young men, 

Those martyrs that hang from the gibbets, 
These hearts pierced by the grey lead, 

Cold and motionless as they seem, 

Live elsewhere with undying vitality ; 

They live in other young men, O kings, 

They live in brothers, again ready to defy you ; 
They were purified hy death, 

They were taught and exalted. 


Not a grave of those slaughtered ones, 

But is growing its sced of Freedom 

In its turn to bear seed, 

Which the winds shall carry afar, and resovw, 
And the rain nourish, i 


Not a disembodied spirit, 

Can the weapon of tyrants let loose, 

But it shall stalk invisibly over the earth, 

Whispering, counselling, cautioning. 

Liberty! let others despair of thee, 

But I will never despair of thee : 

Is the house shut ? Is the master away ? 

Nevertheless, be ready, be not weary of watehing, 

He will strely return ; his messengers come anon. 
New York Tribune. 


ASSOCIATED LABOUR—ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 
Do not be deceived respecting the Labour move- 
ment in England. There are apostles there but 
they cannot aet. So long as it is considered by 
Custom in England as next to disgraecful to be 
engaged in any honourable vocation—so long as 
the Sovereign is the fountain of honour, and fight- 
ing men and canting priests surround her—so 
long as the noble profession of medicine or life- 
saving is held in secondary consideration, and the 
highest hononrs attend that of arms or life-taking, 
so long will Association prove futile. Association 
is the higher stage of Democracys That must 
eome first. European correspondents mistake 
utterly, who suppose that anything vital ean take 
place for the dignity of Labour and of human nature 
before the Sovereign and the one Ilouse of Parlia. 
ment (ealled two) be utterly extirpated from the 
face of the Island. A mass of hereditary pride and 
privilege, of plunder and monopoly, of hypoeritieal 
free trade, such as England presents, must crush 


Association, That hallowed idea must soar above 
Patronage. Churel of England Divines, so-called | 


Philanthropists, with titles, must be abolished 
before Association can take place. Compare the 
air, port, address, relations, intelligence, of the 
English artisan with the American, for an instant, 
and it will be seen that the individual stuff is 
wanting for the social garment. When the Eng- 
lish people have adaily paper then it will be time 
to talk. At present the people have no such Press. 
No DAILY ENGLish PAPER IS PUBLISIIED OUT oF Lon- 
pox.—Is this fact known in America ? How can 
a people without the huge hammer blows of a 
eheap Daily Press be made to associate, after being 
kept apart by tyrants—by prisons, hulks, swords 
and scourges? Each man has been taught to 
look upon his brother as a disguised robber—a 
social vulture. When we perceive that no daily 
press exists in London by which he can read as 
the rich read, ov advertise his wants as the rieh 
advertise, what daily food of reformation ean he 
have. Does he find it in the eareage-speculating 
clergy ? the jackalls who haggle over corpses ? 
the Shylocks who descend to the tomb for the 
root of evil? Can he find it in Dissent—which is 
an adept at Jewish Theology, but none in modern 
Liberty or technical Association, which has, too, 
the huinble hereditary reverenee for Nobility ? 

The American mechanic and labourer can now 
extinguish Speculation, whose brutal form has 
ever been interposed between the Consumer and 
Producer. Jt isonly for him to will it. No titled 
ruffanism ean stop the utterance of his opinions 
or control his locomotion. Then let him act 
Let him resolve to dispense with all mere Trade 
diseounceted from Industry, Let him, by Com- 
bination, build Fraternal Palaees—models of Art, 
lustres of Beauty, proveeatives to culture, courtosy 
and the spiritofhonour, Let him nob be frightened 
by the ery of Utopia. here is the Earth. It is 
his if he will but co-operate. It produecs super- 
abundance. The stomach provided for, and the 
hand may produce what the head wills. ‘This 
product should belong to the Labourer, and not to 
a Master. This is the whole secret. ‘The work- 
man should be a gentleman. If he carry a hod, 
he need not carry it all day. He may earry it 
just long enongh to give strength to his fibres, 
without wounding his shoulders or putting the 
mark of plebian coarseuess upon him. Then let 
somebody else carry it. Why fot? Why should 
one man work for anothers profit at his own ex- 
pense?—Parts Correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, 


PROPOSITIONS OF THE NATIONAL RE- 
FORM LEAGUE, FOR THE PEACEFUL 
REGENERATION OF SOCIETY. 

Liberty in Right; Equality in Law; Fraternity in Interest 

(Continucd from No. 6 of the Red Republican.) 


“4, The gradual resumption by the state (on the ac“ 
knowledged principles of equitable compensation to exist- 
ing holders, or their heirs) of its ancient, undoubted, in- 
alienable dominion, and sole proprietorship, over all the 
lands, mines, turbaries, fisheries, &c., of the United 
Kingdom and our colonies; the same to be held by the 
State, as trustee, in perpetuity, for the entire people, and 
rented out to them in such quantities, and on such terms, 
as the law and local circumstances shall determine ; be- 
cause the land, being the gift of the Creator to ALL, can 
never become the exclusive property of individusls—be- 
cause the monopoly of the land, in private hands, is a 
palpable invasion of the rights of the exeluded parties, 
rendering them, more or less, the slaves of landlurds and 
capitalists, and tending to circumseribe, or annul, their 
other rights and liberties—becuuse the monopoly of the 
earth by a portion of mankind is no more justifiable than 
would be the monopoly of air, light, heat, or water--and 
because the rental of the land (which justly belongs to the 
whole people) would form a national fuud adequate to de- 
fray all charges of the public service, execute all needful 
publie works, and educate the population, without the 
necessity for any taxation, 

A JupiciaL Ticza in mis LAin—CAPTURE or JUDGE 
JerFREYS.—A serivener, who lived at Wapping, nnd whose 
trade was to furnish the seafaring men there with money 
at high interest, had some time before lost a sum on bot- 
tomry. The debtor applied to equity forrelief against 
his own bond ; and the cause came before Jeffreys, The 
counsel fur lhe borrower, having little else to say, said 
that the lender was a trimmer. The Chancellor instantly 
fired. “A trimmer! whereis he} Let mesee him, E 
have heard of that kind of monster—what is it made 
like ?” The unforlunate creditor was forced to stand 
forth. The Chancellor glared fiercely on him, stormed at 
him, and sent him away half-dead with fright. ‘‘ While I 
live,” the poor man said, as he tottered out of the court, 
“Ishall never forget that terrible countenance.” And 
now the day of retribution had arrived. The trimmer 
was walking through Wapping, when he saw a well-known 
faee looking out of the window of an ale-house. He could 
not be deceived. The eyebrows, indeed had been shaved 
away. The dress was that of a common sailor from New- 
castle, and was blaek with coal-dust; but there was no 
mistaking the savage eye and mouth of Jeffreys. The 
alarm was given. In a moment the house was surrounded 
by hundreds of people shaking bludgeons and bellowing 
curses. The fugitive’s life was saved by a company of 
train-bands ; and he was carried before the Lord Mayor, 
(Sir John Chapman). .. . When the great man, at whose 
frown, a few days before, the whole kingdom had trem- 
bled, was dragged into the justice-room, begrimined with 
ashes, half-dead with fright, and followed by a raging 
multitude, the agitation of the unfortunate mayor rose fo 
a height. He fell into fits, and was carried to his bed, 
whence he never rose, Meanwhile, the throng without 
was coustantly becoming more numerous and more sa- 
vage. Jeffreys begged to be sent to prison. An order to 
that effeet was procured from the lords who were sitting 
at Whitehall ; and he was conveyed in a carriage to the 
Tower. Two regiments of militia were drawn out to es- 
cort him, and found this duty a difficult one. It was re- 
peatedly necessary for them to form, as if for the purpose 
of repelling a charge of cavalry, and to present a forest of 
pikestothe mob. The thousands who were disappointed 
ot their revenge, pursued the coach with howls of rage, to 
the gate of the Tower, brandishing cudgcls, and holding 
up halters full in the prisoner’s view. The wretched mau 
meantime was in convulsions of terror. He wrung his 
hands ; he looked wildly out, sometimes at one window, 
sometimes at the other, and was heard even above tbe 
tumult, crying, ‘Keep them off, gentlemen! For God's 
sake, keep them off!” At length, having suffered far 
more than the bitterness of death, he was safely lodged in 
thefortress, where some of his mostillustrious victims had 
passed their best days, and where his own lite was de- 
stined to close in unspeakable iguominy and horror,— 
Macaulay's History of England. 


Nonitity is not in dignity and ancient lineage, nor great 
revenues, lands, or poss ssions, but in wisdom, know- 
ledge, and virtne, which in man is very nobility, and this 
nobility bringeth man to dignity. Ifonour ought to be 
given to virtue, and not to riches,—A nacharsis. 


Le? states that aim at greatness take heed how their 
nobility and gentry do multiply to fast ; for that maketh 
the common subject grow to be a peasant and base swain, 
driven out of heart, and in efteet but a gentleman's 
labourer.—Lord Bacon, 


Tue man who has nothing to boast of but his illustrious 
ancestors, is like a potatoe, the only good thing belonging 
to him is under ground.— Sir T, Overdury. 


TitLes are of no weight with posterity, and the name 
only of a man who has performed great expleits, carries 
more respect thau all the epithets that can be added to 
it.— Voltaire, 
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Letters of L'Ami du Peuple. 


THE “RED REPUBLICAN,” AND THE 
“ NEW YORK TRIBUNE.” 


THe name of the American Journal at the 
head of this letter must be well known to the 
readers of this publication: extracts from its 
columns have appeared innumerable times in 
the Northern Star, Democratic Review, &c.; 
and I have never missed an opportunity 
to pay a well-deserved tribute of respect to 
its conductors. Although in some measure dis- 
senting from the politics of the Tribune, 
I have ever admired the talent, courage, con- 
sistency, and truly fraternal spirit constantly 
exhibited by Mr. Horace Greeley (one of the 
Proprietors, and principal Editor) and his 
coadjutors; and I have not been slow to 
testify that admiration to the British public. 
An excellent feature of the Tribune is its 
European correspondence. The letters from 
France, both those written by Hugh Doherty, 
and the Tribune’s present correspondent, have 
been—in one word, excellent, 
say the same of the letters supplied by 
the Tribunes, London correspondent. I do 
not complain of any lack of industry on 
his part; whatever may be his salary he sup- 
plies enough for his money—that is to say, 
enough as regards quantity—more than 
enough! Occasional gleams of good sense, 
lighten up his otherwise tedious lucubrations, 
which may be described as signal examples 
of the mystical, combined with the ridiculous, 
Let me, however, not be ungrateful. To this 
gentleman the Med Republican is indebted 
fora valuable advertisement. Its existence 
has been made known to the American people, 
through one of his recent letters in the Tri- 


bune, than which it would be difficult to find, 


I wish I could | 


a better medium for advertising throughout 
the United States. 

In a number of that journal just come to 
hand, containing from its London correspond- 
ent a letter principally occupied with what 
the writer terms ‘ Christian Socialism,” I 
find the following paragraphs; —(I should 
premise that the writer is speaking of the 
working Tailors’ and other co-operative Asso- 
ciations :)— 

‘There are even found among them some young 
brains, a very small number, it is truc, which are 
so destitute of experience as to take part cither in 
the conducting or the support of anew organ of 
Democracy which has appeared in London the 
last week with the singular title of The Red Repub- 
lican. But Tinay add that they have not been 
slow to recognize their error. Indeed I only allude 
to the fact in order to saya word or two of the 
attempt in itsclf, The founder of the Red Repub- 
lican is Julian Harney, the author of the letters 
in the Northern Star, signed ‘The Friend of the 
People,’’ ‘The Socialistic movement of the few 
last years in France has made a great impression 
on the mind of Julian Harney. He entered into 
the same relations with the conductors of the 
Northern Star as these of the socialists of 1846 
and 747 with the National. Julian Harney separa- 
ted from tlie Northern Star, and I believe replaced 
the Democratic Review, of which he was formerly 
the editor, with the Red Republican, The Red 
Republican in England! When it is this fatal 
idea of the Red Republic which has destroyed the 
tricoloured Republic in France. The Red Repub- 
lican in England! A country where a Republic 
is more impossible than in Russia! 

“Tt was an unlucky influence which suggested to 
Mr. Harney, whom I believe to be sincere and cor- 
dially devoted to Socialist ideas, that imitation of 
what should not be imitated in our position, 
one had wished to ruin the cause of practical and 
pacific Socialism, in the only country of Europe 
where it has now any chance of development, or 
had desired to justifiy the audacious falsehoods of 
The Times, ‘and sustain those who are attempt- 


If; 


ing, by all sorts of manceuvres, in order to turn 
away the public attention fron new ideas, ‘or had 
even wished, in fine, to promote all the evil designs 
of the reaction, which already goes so far as to 
demand the expulsion of certain refugees, he could 
not have taken a different course. 

‘«The sophism at the foundation of the efforts of 
the Chartists and the Red Republicans lies in the 
assumption that social improvements can be reach- 
ed only by political reforms, ‘The contrary is the 
truth. This sophism has served as a pretext to 
the Republicans of the American School to retard 
the pacific reforms which we have demanded in 
France from 1830 to 1848. Guizot and Duchatel, 
without forgetting Thiers, Barrot, Duvergier de 
Hauranne, and others, in aiding the great political 
reformers, have shown themselves to be in the right. 
They havo had the days of February, 1848, and 
universal suffrage. Where are the social improve; 
ments? Universal suffrage has led to but one re- 
sult, that of its own suicide. History dcmonsrates, 
on the contrary, that political rights have never 
been definitively and rightly acquired, except by 
classes which had succeeded in realising their 
industrial emancipation. The establishment of the 
Constitutioual regime in England, and what has 
been able to endure of the French Revolution, 
furnish us with the nost powerful and convincing 
proofs of this.”’ 


The readers of the Red Republican will 
probably be surprized to learn that the above 
is an emanation from one of the French 
exilcs proscribed ‘for the affair of the cE Ioia 
of June.” Instating this'I must bej ust botlı 
to the individual in question, and his brother 
exiles. Citizen Jules Lechevalier (the Tri- 
bune’s London correspondent) has no real con- 
nectionwith the Democratic Exiles of France. 
Although of them, heis not with them—of the 
number condemned, by the High Court of 
Versailles, he is not with them in principle; 
he does not share their revolutionary. senti- 
ments and aspirations. Commencing public 
life, a St. Simonian, he, like most of that sect, 
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supported the government of Louis Philippe, 
in opposition to the Republicans, and as he 
himself has acknowledged was never a Repub- 
lican until the Revolution of February made 
it necessary for him to abjure loyalty to the 
Crown, and, instead, pay homage to the Bon- 
net Rouge. Circumstances induced him as 
oneof the Editors of the Tribune des Peuples, 
to take a pacific part in the.‘ pacific manifes: 


tation’’ of the 13th of Zune $ the result was,’ 


that he shaied she grpsctution irecte 
against Ledru Rolin anfl @thers, and to the 
surprise of no ené:moredian himself, Citizen 
Jules Lechevalier :awdke “one merning and 


found himself a *‘martyr” ad an Igxile oni 


the ‘‘ hospitable shores of and.” When 
I add that? Citizen , Leéchevalier -has -no,con- 
nection with his fellow exiles, and that his 
name is never associated with theira, I have 
said sufficient to account for the tone pervad- 
ing his criticism on the Red Republican. 

That criticism forees me to make known a 
fact or two in connection with ‘‘ Christian 
Socialism,” which otherwise I would not have 
disclosed. In the letter from which the above 
extractis taken, Citizen Lechevalier comments 
with great complacency on the asserted fact 
that the patrons of the Working men’s co-oper- 
ative associations allow the most perfect liberty 
of thought and action, to those they patronize. 
Two faets I am about to state, rather run 
counter to the vaunt of the Tribune's cor- 
respondent. 

The moment the zame of the Led Republi- 
can was decided upon, I foresaw there might 
be some difficulty in finding amongst the 
“master printers’ a person both able and 
and willing to undertake the printing of the 
publication’; but myself and friends felt quite 
easy on thatwcore, believing that althoughevery 
‘master printer, in London, ‘should refuse to 
undertake the work, we were sure of having 
that work done by the ‘‘Working Printers’ 
Association.” ‘Anxious moreover to give what 
support was in our power to the working of 
the co-operative principle, myself and com- 
mittee applied in the first instance to the 
Associated Printers, and in return we were 


promised an estimate in accordance with the | 


usual mode of conducting business. Some 
days ‘elapsed, when I received a letter from 
one of the Associates, intimating.that in con- 
sequence of the regulations imposed upon 
the Working Printers’? Association by the 
gentlemon who had advanced the capital, they 
could not undertake to print a publication so 
ultra in principle as the Red Republican! 

Words would fail me ‘were I to attempt to 
describe the explosion of disgust and indig- 
nation manifested on the part of the com- 
mittee, when informed of the contents of the 
letter from the ‘‘ Working Printers’ Associa- 
tion.” . No-one blamed the Associates, it being 
understood that ‘‘their poverty not their 
will?’ had induced them to consent to the 
shackles imposed by their money-lending pa- 
trons. 

The second fact, I merely allude to, having 
no authority to publish names. When Citizen 
Lechevalier states'that ‘‘the young brains” 
had not ‘been slow to recognize their error,” 
I must add, that it was in consequence of *‘ the 
screw ” bemg put’ on by the patrons of the 
Associations, that the aforesaid “‘ young 
brains” were brought—not “to recognize 
their error,” but toa conviction bf the’ neces- 
sity of not Appearing in the ‘forégrot/d ‘in 
e “with the proscribed Rel Repub- 

ican, 
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I must correct an error of fact in the state- 
ment of the Tribune's correspondent. The 
Red Republican has not ‘‘replaced tho 
Democratice Review,” which is still publishea 
although it isnot unlikely I shall have to 
give up the Review, not having timo to at- 
tend to it to my own satisfation. 

As to the assertion that ‘‘if Julian Harney 
| had desired to promote the evil designs of the 
reaction which already goes so ‘far as to de- 
mand the expulsion of certain Refugees, he 
could not have taken a different course ;?’—IJ 
will only ébsexve thet Citizen Lechevalier’s 
“Brother Exiles, who for ‘tho most part know 
me, much better‘than he knows me, could, if 
-need be, testify to facts proving that I have 
on all occasions made the safety of our 
proscribed brothers a first considcration both 

as regards myself and my political com- 
patriots, 

Citizen Lechevalier pretends that ‘‘it is 
the fatal idea of the Red Republic which 
has destroyed the tri-coloured Republic in 
France.” This is a reproduction of the 
cant and*bumbug of Lamartine and Co., who 
have ascribeil the consequences of their im- 
becility cand their treason to the ‘‘ rashness,” 
the ‘‘folly,”? the ‘‘vielence,” and the 
“< wiokedness,” of Barbes, Blanqui, Raspail, 
and the -other ultra Revolutionists, who were 
too honest, and perhaps too moderate, for 
the founders of the tri-coloured Republic. 
The ‘‘odium” which—in the estimation of 
the milk-and-water correspondent of the 
Tribune—attaches to the above named heroes 
of Democracy, I am content to share. 

In denouncing tho Red Republicans of 
France, for having, ashe alleges, frightened 
that country from its propriety, and so 
destroyed the Republic, Citizen Lechevalicr 
thereby in fact apologises for the crimes of 
the tri-coloured traitors, who, from Lamartine 
to Louis Napoleon, have been engaged in a 
ceasless conspiracy to undo the Revolution 
of February. The fault of the real revotu- 
tionists was not in having talked of the Red 
Republic, but in zot having acted. Had they 
made a second Revolution on ‘the 17th of 
March,” they might have established tle 
veritable Republic. Had they on that day 
cut away the gangrened part of the ‘Pro- 
visional Government,” —had they pursucd 
toward the peasantry a policy the opposite 
to that implied by the additional tax of ‘the 
forty-fivo centimes,’’—had they seized upon 
the bank of Franco, the railways, &c., &c., 
and pronounced them National Property,— 
had they crushed the money-mongers, and 
made the working-men supreme masters of the 
state,—had they launched the armies of the 
Republic over the frontier, to carry the Revolu- 
tion to Naples, and St. Petersburg,—the world 
might have witnessed a very different 
Spectacle, to that which France now presents 
—a spectacle to make gods and men weep 
for the folly of the eternally doluded, evertast- 
ingly cheated millions, Alas! tho Rod Re- 
publicans contented themselves on- tho 17th of 
March with “a pacific manifestation,’ nn- 
mindful of the truth, (as true now, as when 
first given utterance to) that “ Revolutions 
dre not made with rose-water,”” 

Citizen Lechevalier, is scandalized at 
the idea of “the Red Republican in 
Lingtand’’’! « A country,” adds he, ‘where 
a Republic is more impossible’ than in 
| Russia”? “I tréat this assertion :as an insult 
| to my countrymon ;—if excusable at all, to 


Enns 


be exeused only on the ground of Citizen 
Lechevalier’s ignorance of the sentiments 
and aspirations of, to say the least, vast 
masses of the people of these Islands. What! 
WE, we ENGLISHMEN, to be told that 
the Republic is more impossible for Us than 
for the barbarous, brutalised serfs of Russia ! 
We, whose fathers took the initiative in 
teaching to modern Europe the mortality of 
Kings! The lying loyalists say, “the king 
never dies; but Cromwell and his com- 
patriots—preceding the French Convention 
by-a century and a-half—cut off the head of 
the :royal traitor, Gharles, and did more, 
established “for some ycars that which the 
slaves of Royalty term the ‘* Interregnum,” 
but which Republicans denominate the Com- 
monwealth; they snapt the ¢hain of Mon- 


‘awthy, and:although the broken links were 


afterwards re-united, our fathers sct an ex- 
ample:for the world to imitate. Nor is this 
all, the sons of those fathers called into 
being the great American Confederation of 
Republics, which has now existed during 
three-fourths of a century, and promises to 
become the Mistress of the world. Citizen 
Lechevalier judges our countrymen, by the 
specimens he isin the habit of associating 
with.: — philanthropic divines, bencvolent 
lawyers, and sentimental reformers, who, 
although they cherish nothing like loyalty to 
Queen Victoria, and could not give a decent 
reason for the continuance of Monarchy, yet 
consider it respectable to affect to be ‘‘ the 
loyal subjects of Ier Majesty.” But those 
gentlemen, although very estimable in their 
way, are no more than the three tailors of 
Toolly-street—the people of England. Let 
Citizen Lechevalicr enquire, and he will find 
anything but a bigoted devotion to monarchy 
prevading the middle and the working classes, 
Three-fourths of the former and their chiefs, 
Cobden and Co. regard the United States 
as the beau ideal of ‘* good and cheap govern- 
meut,” and although in their caution they 
may to some extent, veil their sentiments, 
it is notorious that (in the American sense), 
they are republican, and are bent upon 
abolishing the ‘‘ barbaric splendours ef the 
Throne,’’ only preparatory to abolishing the 
throne itself. As regards the working-classes, 
all the Chartists, all the politically informed, 
all the thinkers, are, to a:man, republican, 
although in a very diferent sense to that 
in which the, middle classes are anti-mon- 
archical. Undoubtedly there is yet mach to 
do in this country before the'Republic ean be 
imaugurated, but that day will come, aud it is 
tho mission of the Red epublican ‘to 
hasten its arrival, and to see that when if 
does come, the British Proletarians ‘shall 
have the true, not the sham—the RED mot 
the tricotoured Republic. In performing 
my partin the working out of that missian, 
while I will not be driven by the unrefiect- 
ing into a course which, because pre- 
maturely taken, could only result in defeat 
and ignominy, so neither, on the other hand, 
will I be frightened, or cajoled by enemies or 
humbugs from tho strightforward -path of 
duty. 

Citizen Lechevalier denounces as a sophism 
the faith of the Chartists and Red Repubti- 
cans, ‘‘that social improvements can be 
reached" only by political reforms,” and 
asserts that tlre contrary is the trath. In 
proof he asks, “ where are the social improve- 
ments universal suffrage has cffevted in 


France?’ Thero scarcely necds an auswer. 
Universal Suffrage had not time to develope 
its:legitimate fruits, before it was cut down; 
and.destroyed by the tri-coloured traitors, I 
ask him, where are the soeial improvements 
effected during 18 years, under the restricted 
suffrage, and monarchy of July? Had Uni- 
versal Suffrage continued until 1852, the 
French people would have olected a- majority 
of Social Roformers to tho National As- 
sembly, and the Democratic and Social Re- 
public would have taken the place of the 
organized hypocrisy whioh at.present usurps 
a gioas name. 

itizen Lechevalier insinuates that the 
working classes of this country will never be 
able to acquire their political franchises until 
they have realized their industrial emaucipa- 
tion. If so, thero is no hope for the enslaved 
millions, It is not in the power of the pro- 
moters: of the co-operativo Associations, even 
althougli their will be ever so good, to emanci- 
pate tho industrial masses. Their present 
experiments are very well so far as they may 
serve to demonstrate what may be done, by 
the wealth producers associating and labour- 
ing for their own and society’s benefit, with- 
out the intervention of a ‘‘imuster.” But to 
save the miserable muititades ‘‘ used up” by 
the spoliators of the Moses and Son class— 
both Christian and Jew, mightier means 
must be employed than can be commanded 
by, the ‘‘ Council of Promotors.” National 
resources are alone competent to deal with an 
evil so mighty in magnitude as the misery 
of the millions in this country ; but those re- 
sources will never be employed for any such 
beneficent: purpose until the people are the 
masters of the State, and that will never be 
until the Proletarians have gained ‘‘ the 
Charter and something more”—THE RE- 
PUBLIC, DEMOCRATIC and Sociat. 

L'AMI DU PEUPLE. 


PALMERSTON’S POLICY. 
(Concluded from No. 7.) 
WHEN public opinion in behalf of Hungary 
had so far gathered strength as to make its 
voice heard in the Senate House, Lord Pal- 
merston came forward and gonerously made a 
speech on the Hungarian question—a speech 
fall of sublime nothings, including the clap- 
trap that ‘‘opinions are stronger than 
armies” —a bit of fudge which excited the 
rapturous applause of liberal mouthers and 
peace-at-any-price humbugs. Then was I 
doomed, to listen to the lavish praise hoaped 
upon ‘‘the liberal Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs,” who, forsooth, by his mero words, 
was to save Hungary from the jaws of 
destruction. At the risk of exciting popular 
hostility against myself, I reminded the 
people of Lord Palmerston’s antecedents, and 
predicted the issue of his lip-sympathy—a 
prediction which was soon verified. Hungary 
fell without having derived the least benefit 
from Lord Palmerston’s liberal display in 
the House of Commons. The despots of 
Rassia and Austria signally proved that the 
moral force of opinions, unsupported by 


physical force, was utterly impotent in the: 


presence of their armies. 

In the matter of the Hungarians and Polish 
refugees who had taken refuge in Turkey, I 
give Palmerston and his colleagues credit for 
their work so far as they went with it. In 
supporting the Turkish Sultan and his ad- 
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visers, in thoir rofusal to yield up the re- 
fugees to the Russian autocrat, they did an 
act worthy of Englaud, although; in send. 
ing: a fleot to tho Dardanelles, Palmerston 
sliowed! his conviction of tho necessity for 
backing up opinions by the convincing: argu- 
ments of cannon balls. His lordship might 
have made speeches in the House of Com: 
mons, and Cobden might have thundered 
from the platform of tho London Tavern, till 
the day of doom, before Nicholas would have 
rotracted his demand for tho blood of Kos- 
suth and Bem, had not the cannon of the 
English fleet spoken with a force far exceed- 
ing the ‘‘masterly eftorts’’ of the one 
orator, and the ‘‘uuadorned eloquence” of 
tho othor. 

That under the guise of liberalism Pal- 
merston is as much the enemy of democracy 
as even his Tory rival Aberdeon, is made 
evident, not only by his own declarations, 
bnt also by thoso of his friends. Thus, Mr. 
Monckton Milnes exprossed his surprise 
“that the attack upon the policy of the 
noble lord had come from the quarter whence 
it had proceeded, bocause he saw very little 
difference between the policy of the noble 
lord and that of Lord Aberdeen, except such 
as adifference of circumstances, or the dif- 
ferent habits of the two individuals might 
give rise to.’ Mr, Cockburn remarked that 
“the policy of the noble lord had been to 
steer between absolutism.and republieanism.”’ 
Lord John Russell, defending tho suggestion 
made to the Sicilians of taking the Duke of 
Gonoa for king, observed, ‘‘ The question 
for ns to consider was whether the spectacle 
of a democratic republic set up in Sicily 
might not spread over the whole of Italy, 
and France and Italy might form united 
democratic republics.” Very terrible ! Lord 
John proceeds—‘* If matters had taken ano- 
ther course; if the Sicilians had established 
their independence, I think you would now 
have been glad that WE took such means as 
we did to PREVENT the establishment of ano- 
ther democratic republic? Subsequently, 
Lord John declared, with great emphasis, 
that himself and party repudiated democracy 
as well as despotism. There is uo mistak- 
ing these declarations, they were, however, 
not needed to prove that the Whigs are no 
more than tho Tories, the friends of real free- 
dom. 

The non-interrentionists and peacc-at-any- 
prico men were represented in the discussion 
by Sir William Molesworth aud Mr. Cobden. 
The former, though he opposed the vote of 
confidence, avowed himself to be ‘‘a williug 
follower of her Majesty ministers, and a 
cordial supporter of their domestic policy.” 
The member of Southwark is a precious re- 
formor! ‘The member for the West Riding, 
in pursuing the course he took, certainly 
acted with consistency. Believing, to quote 
the language of Mr. Cockburn, ‘ that man 
was created by heaven for growing, manu- 
facturing, and consuming cotton,” Mr. Cob- 
don very naturally objects to all interference 
in the affairs of other countries ; such inter- 
ference being calculated to add to the 
national ‘expenditure, and diminish the 
profits of the manufacturers, Mr. Cobden 
no more favours democracy than: does Pal- 
merston or Stanley. True,.he sympathises 


with foreign nations ‘‘struggling for liberty. 


upto the point we have attained.” Mark, 


not the ‘‘point’’ of democracy, not to the, 
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‘point’? of republicanism, but merely to 
the ‘“point’’ of the blessed British Constitu- 
tion~-the humbug of Queon, Lords, and 
Commonst—the rule of landlords and:usurers ! 
But oven to the “point” he does go, he holds 
to: tho prineiple of non-intervention, and 
avows that he:would: have denounced the in- 
terference of our government on behalf of 
Hangary, as he-derounced the attack upon 
that oountry by Russia : a precious sympathi- 
ser! Seoing his fellow-man. struggling for 
life and liberty against a band of brigands, 
the geuerous millocrat would vent much 
virtuous indignation against the assailants, 
and would wish-the: assailed well out of: his 
troublo, but the devil a bit would he lend.a 
helping hand to save the victim from the 
murderous designs of his rufħanly enemies. 
From such sympathisers, ‘good Lord de- 
liver us.” f such non-intervention there 
has been too much already. Upon that 
policy the English: government acted. wlien 
the allied tyrantscrustied the constitutionalists 
of Spain and Naples. Again, when Austria 
trampled upon the Italian patriots of 1831. 


‘Again, when Cracow was annexed to Austria: 


Again, when the brigand armios of France, 
Spain, Austria, aud Naples, invaded and 
destroyed the Roman Republic, And again, 
whon Russia hurled her Cossacks against 
Hungary. As long as despotism exists in 
Europe, as long as a'single people shall groan 
under the oppression of a foroign power, se 
long the principle of non-intervention is im- 
possible. By the tyrants it will be seorned 
and repudiated, and if acted upon at all; it 
can only be by those who will use it as a 
cloak to cover cowardice aud dishonesty—by 
those who ought to intervene for the protec- 
tion of the weak against the powerful, but 
who, deserting their duty, will seek to dis- 
guise their treason to humanity, by professing 
to act in the name of a ‘‘principle’—a 
principle which, under existing circumstances, 
is opposed to the welfare of the peoples, the 
freedom of nations, and tho progression of 
the human race. 

The Tories would make common cause 
with the tyrants against the nations. The 
Whigs would patronise reform to the extent 
of admitting the bourgeoisie to share the 
despotism of princes and aristocrats. The 
Manchester school would introduce the little 
shopocracy to share the political and social 
supremacy claimed by the classes above them. 
All three make common cause against the 
masses. All three hate democracy as the 
devil is said to hate holy water. All three 
are the sworn enemies of democratic and 
social justice. And against all three the 
people of all lands inust proclaim ‘war to 
the knife.” 

If any furthor proof could be needed to 
show the humbug of Palmerston’s ‘‘liberal- 
ism,” Schleswig-Holstein would supply it. 
Bernal Osborne, presiding at the Reform 
Club feed, vouches for ‘‘ his noble friend”’ 
that— 

3 If severe in aught, 
The love he bore to freedom was in fault. 
Well, this intense lover of freedom is a lead- 
ing party to the commission of a crime 
intended to conclude the bloody drama of the 
royalist reaction against the peoples. I con- 
fess that until now I never sympathised with 
the Schleswig-Holsteiners. Admitting the 
abstract justice of their claim to be reunited 
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to the brotherhood of the German race, I 
nevertheless deplored the warinto which they so 
unthinkinglyrushed. Toall men not blinded by 
passion and prejudice it was evident, from the 
beginning, that the royal Judas of Prussia en- 
couraged that war, and lent it to a hollow and 
treacherous support, only that he might 
thereby attract the attention of Germany 
from the: domestic question, and drain the 
fatherland of its best blood—the most politic 
course he could have taken to cripple the de- 
mocraticmovement, andassure himself against 
the progress of the revolution. To the ex- 
eiting appeals made in the namo of ‘‘ German 
Nationality’? the young men responded in 
thousands, and they whose valour was 
needed to complete in Berlin and elsewhere 
the popular victories of March ’48 thronged 
to Schleswig and Holstein, there to pour 
out their blood and lay down.their lives in a 
struggle never meant to have any other re- 
salt than that of letting flow the hot blood of 
revolutionary Germany. Had the Prussian 
tyrant been that which he never was nornever 
wilt be—au honest man, the war couldnot have 
lasted six months. In far less than that time 
the Danes might have been expelled to the last 
man, and the two duchies united to Germany. 
But from first to last the Prussian com- 
manders betrayed those they professed to 
lead ; until at last Frederick Wiltiam Iscar- 
riot, throwing off the mask, has concluded 
a peace with Demark, by the terms of which 
the people of Schleswig-Holstein are handed 
over to the tender mercies of their enemies 
—all they fought for snatched from them, 
with the addition of being given over to mili- 
tary execution, if they refuse to be bound by the 
agreement between their betrayer and their 
enemy. The Danes have marched into the 
country to enforce submission by arms. The 
people of Schleswig Holstein are standing on 
the defensive, and if not again betrayed by 
their chiefs will give tho Danes a warm re- 
ception. But their bravery will not save 
them from destruction. The Danes are al- 
ready assisted by a Russian fleet, and should 
resistance be prolonged, that fleet will bom- 
bard the ports of Schleswig Holstein, while 
an army of Prussians will be marched against 
the patiots ; and, untess the Prussians refuse to 
cut thethroats of their German brothers, there 
is no hope for the people of Schleswig 
Holstein. | 

The éideral Palmerston is an assenting 
party to this work of treason and wholesale 
assassination. The brigands of the eontinent 
are resolved to tread out the last spark of the 
conflagration of 1848, and Palmerston—the 
lover of freedom to a fuult—assists them! 

Of course, both the Stanleyites and the 
Cobdeuites will be delighted. The restoration 
of Danish supremaey and the putting down 
of “a revolutionary faction,’ is an act of 
homage to the Cossack principle of Toryism. 
The “‘pacifieation”’ of Schleswig-Holstein will 
not be less grateful to the Manchester school; 
the blockade of ports, the confliet of arinies, 
&c., being “detrimental to the interests of 
commerce.” Peaee, therefore, ‘at any 
price,” even though the price be the assassina- 
tion of the liberties and the lives of the peo- 
ple of Schleswig-Holstein. Moreover, there 
will probably be another souree of gratulation 
for Cobden and Co. It is to be expeeted that 
the Enghsh government will aet upon the 
“principle of non-intervention.” Prussians 
and Russians may intervene to carry fire and 
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sword through Sehleswig-Holstein,, but Eng- 
land will not interfere, and Mr. Cobden will 
be delighted! s 

But my countrymen, my proletarian bre- 
thren, are you satisfied? Do you join with 
the counting-house Cuins in asking “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?’ The ‘voice of your 
brother’s blood ericth from the ground.’ 
Yours hasnot been the aet of murder; but 
the infamy, the guilt of your rulers will be 
shared by you if you do not repudiate their 
sins, both of commission and omission, and 
lend all the aid in your power to your fellow 
men wherever they may unfurl liberty’s ban- 
ner and draw the sword for Freedom and 
Right. 

Repudiating the ‘Right Divine,” sham 
liberalism, and ‘‘non-intervention,” am 
asked, What is the policy of the Red Republi- 
eans? J answer in the fewest possible words 
—FRATERNITY WITH ALL PEOPLES, 
AND WAR TO ALL TYRANTS! When 
tyranny shall be extinguished and the nations 
free—free from both foreign and domestic 
thrall—then, but not until then, will the Red 
Republicans adopt the principle of non-inter- 
ention. THE REIGN OF JUSTICE can 
alone give birth to the millennium of ‘‘ per- 
manent and universal peace.” 


G. JULIAN HARNEY. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

¢= All communications to be pre-paid. 

Letters for the Editor to be addressed to ‘‘ George Julian 
Harney, 4, Brunswick-row, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
London, 

Orders for the RED Repustican, from hooksellers, news- 
agents, &c., to be addressed to ‘‘S. Y. Collins, 113, 
Fleet-street.”’ 

Books for Review to be addressed to the Editor, care of 

` the Publisher. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR THE “RED RE- 
PUBLICAN.” 
W. Tope, 1s. ; T. Squires, 6d. ; J. Dyer, 4d. ; T. Pearson, 
Gd. ; J. Mortimer, 6d, ; G., Steadham, 3d. ; T. Bowle, 6d. ; 
B. Simons, 6d. ; J. Bahage, 6d.; G. Lawell, ls.; J. 
Hocker, 6d. ; John Leaver, 1s, ; Samuel Leaver, 3d.; 
Charles Ernest, York. 2s. 6d.; S. Saunders, New Rad- 
ford, 1s.; W. Whitehead, Braco, 4s. 

Porsu Rerwcees. ~—Julian Harney has received and paid 
over to Colone] Oborski, member of the Polish Committee, 
the following sums :—A Friend, Dublin, 10s. ; a Few Red 
Republicans, per Richard Eekerstey, Chou bent, 5s. 6d. ; 
John Leaver, 1s., Ist subscription—2nd ditto, 6d. ; Samuel 
Leaver, 6d. ; Friends at York, per Charles Ernest, 3s. 8d. 
Tl M. G., 1s. ; Mr. Whitcombe, Greenwich, 2s, ; Stanley 
Wood, Manchester, 1s. 

Reviews.—-Press of matter compels the postponement 
of “reviews” of several publications. 

Tue Exites.—A Friend, Dublin, writes as follows :— 
Sir,—Taving read in your very interesting and spirited 
periodical, ‘‘ The Red Republican,” that a subscription 
has heen opened in London for the benefit of the Polisi 
and other political refugees, at present there ina dis- 
tressed condition, I beg to enclose you a post-office order 
for 10s., as my contribution to the fund for the relief of 
those exiles. Iregret that my means do not permit me 
to extend a more liberal assistance than this trifle can 
afford, hut I sinecrely hope and trust that the friends of 
democracy in England will generously respond to your ap- 
peal; and that, although the mite of each individual] may 
he small, numhers will practically testify, tlieir admi- 
ration for the conduct, and sympathy for the misfortunes, 
of their gallant continental brethren. We can scarcely 
expect thatthe proud and haughty aristocracy, the titled 
and untitled men of bloated wealth and power, will ex- 
tend any humane assistance to the martyrs for a cause, 
which professedly aims at the retrenchment of all exag- 
gerated possession—whicther of wealth or power—as a ne- 
cessary preliminary to the universal diffusion of human 
happiness and liberty. But let us hope, that the ‘‘good 
time ” is near at hand when the patriot soldiers of Enrepe 
will not stand in need of eleemosynary assistance. They 
are now passing through their novitiate of suffering ; and 
they are aware that the disciples of every great faith have 
had a purifying ordeat of suffering to undergo, prepara- 
tory to the establishment of their principles, and their 
consummation in triumph and glory. When, Sir, the 
thunder of the people’s war music is once again heard 
simultaneously on the barricades of the continental (and 
other) capitals, the last scene will have been enacted of 
the tragedy that has lasted from time immemorial! whose 
characteis have heen kings and their mimisters—the plot 
of which has been the humbug and delusion of manhind, 

| and whose orchestral accompaniment has Been the mourn, 


ful groans of broken-hearted misery! The wor)d-stage 
must be cleared of the minutest trace of the past, and the 
hosannas of the liberated nations shall proclaim over the 
gladdened earth the joyful triumph of the glorious princt- 
ples of universal Liberty, Fraternity, and Equallty, It ls 
very hard to get the Rep Rerusricay In Dublin ; and, 
when it can be got, not till itis out of date. Will ihe be 
pleased to send it to me regularly to my address, 
and I shall send you postage stamps at the rate of 2d. per 
numher, to defray postage. 

[We will do as requested by our friend.—Ep. R. R.J 

WiLriam BroapBent, Sowerby Bridge.— Please to accept 
for yourself and friends our sincere thanks for your en- 
deavours tu advance the sale of the ‘‘Red Republican.” 

W. Torx, Toueuay.—(Thanks for the subscription.) 
Complains, that as soon as the Torquay booksellers be- 
came acquainted with the nature uf the ‘‘ Red Republi- 
can,” they refused to procure it from London, W. T. 
shalt hear from us by letter, 

CuHanLes ERNEST, York, writes as follows :— 

My dear Sir,—The religion of Fraternity has now been 
proclaimed in every town, yea, in every village ; and there 
are a few noble spirits who are with untiring zeal Jahour- 
Ing in spreading and making known the Divine revelation 
of Equality, Liberty, and Fraternity. Yes, there are a 
few devoted apostles, not in broad hlack cloth, whlte 
neckcloth, &c., but men with hard hands, clothed in rags, 
living in wretched homes, inade miserable hy the cries of 
hungry children asking for bread, who are crying aloud 
with a shout that is makjng tyrants shudder and tremble, 
“ socialism,” “the right to live and labour,” “he that 
will not work, neither shall he eat;”’ proclaiming ‘‘ that all 
men are brethren” (except the enemies to the human race), 
preaching the holy doctrine of universal hrotherhood— 
obey the rew commandment, which Christ the great re- 
former gave, “that ye love one another?’ What immor- 
tal principles ! What a glorious mission! And what 
grand preachers the men in rags, proclaiming truth, con- 
founding and putting to shame those false teachers of the 
people, ‘‘those grecdy dogs that cannot bark, sleeping, 
lying down, loving to slumher.” Be of good cheer, Sir, 
the “ Red Republican’’ is getting a wide circulation in 
York ; may it have a Jarger in other towns, and keep in- 
creasing in this, which it is, too. Oh, how cheering it will 
he to you, when you think of the few true men ; the little 
hand who are aiding and assisting you, and the few really 
honest chiefs and leaders, in working out the salvation of 
the peopte from political and social slavery. 


THE REFUGEES—UNION OF DEMOCRATS AND 
SOCIALISTS. 

Dear Srr,—Enclosed herewith I forward yon for the un- 
fortunate Polish Refugees in London, one shilling, In 
stamps. Very much do I sympathise in fraternal feeling 
with these distressed and persecuted wanderers; almost 
thrust out of existence hy tyrant misrulers. I am in heart 
and soul a Socialist, and with you and them, in this great 
and good cause of Republicanism. For years I bave sub- 
scribed to the Social Movement, and admire much the 
“New views of the great and good Owen.” I am 
much pleased, to see from the last number of the Red 
Republican, that the Chartist and Social Movements are 
likely to become one incorporated body, “ Union”— Yes! 
that is the bond that must unite men in one eternal bond 
of love and fraternity. That its day may soon appear, is 
the sineere wish of, y 

Dear Sir, yours sincerely, 
STANLEY Woop. 

P,.S.—When the Social and Chartist Movements shall 
have become blended, I will assist the onward progress hy 
becoming a subscriher to the funds.—Adieu. S. W. 

J. Moroan, Deptrorp —We have handed your letter to 
Mr. Arnott, who will see that you are written to on the 
subject, 

ALL THE PEOPLES OF THE EARTH ARE BRETIIREN,— Our 
friend T. Brown is correct in assuming that we should be 
glad to hear of the intended excursion from Paddington 
to Alperton, on Sunday next, (August 11th,) for the pur- 
pose of spending a day with the exiled Poles, sixty-three 
of whom will accompany the friends who may take tickets. 
It appears to us that a large sale will be necessary to cover 
the expenses, and we trust that the active Democrats in 
a of Tondon. will assist the committee in disposing 
of tickets. applications should be mad 
26, Golden lane ee ae 

CONSPIRACY AOAINST THE Po.isy Rerveres.—Further 
press of the conspiracy of the governments, aided hy sham 
therals to force the Poles to shandon Europe, are con- 
stantly heing received. Even in Turkey they are no 
longer to find an asylum. The Ottoman Porte having 
notified to the refugees at Schumla that such of them as 
may be willing to emigrate to Amcrica [wil] receive pass- 
ports and a suu of 1,000 piastres (about £10) in aid of 
their jouiney, but that those who wish to remain must 
not expect any more pecuniary assistance from the go- 
verninent, 

Mr. WALTER Coorer.—We understand that this gentle- 
man is about to take a tour in the provinces, to explain to 
the public the principles and organization of the Co-oper- 
ate Labour Associations. Notwithstanding the strictures 
in another part of this number, on certain parties more 
or less connected with the above named associations we 
heg to say as regards Mr, Walter Cooper, manager of the 
Working Tailors’ Association, that there is no man in ex- 
istence more worthy of popularity, His sineerity as a 
Democratic and Social Reformer is as unquestionable as 
his talent, and we trust that wherever he may be an- 
nounced to address the public, the readers and friends of 
the Red Republican will flock to listen to his earnest 
cloquent, and truth-telling discourses, g 
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NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


“ Tho Red Republican’ is ready for de- 
livery to the trade every Monday. at twelve 
o'clock at noon, ‘ 

A handsome Card for Shop Windows, an- 
nouncing “The Red Repnbhean,” is now 
ready, and may be had of the Publisher, 
Mr. S. Y. Collins, 118, Ilect-street. 

kes Should country booksellers and news- 
agents find any dithculty in obtaining + The 
Red Republican” from their regular London 
agent, they may be supplied by sending their 
orders direct to Mr. Collins. Mr. C. may be 
depended upon. for promptness and regularity 
in procuring and forwarding all the weekly 
and monthly periodicals, magazines, news- 


papers, &e., &e., &e. 


THE RED REPUBLICAN. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1850. 


“Ler Rurepe learn that you will no longer suffer that 
there be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor. — St. 
dust. 


* Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yield one another mutual aid, according to 
their ability, tike citizens of the same state." — Robespierre. 


_ The Golden Age, placed in tue Past by blind Tradition, 
is before us,“ — St. Simon. 


(BipINGiING RONAL INIO COX- 
TEMPI” 

-A grievous offence, for which the law has 
provided due penalties ; the offender rendering 
liimself liable to be punished for sedition. 

Repeatedly the judges have defined sedition 
to be *‘ anything tending to bring the govern- 
ment, constitution, or constituted authoritics 
into disrespect, and calculated to create dis- 
content.’? Chief Justice (now Lord Chan- 
eelfor) Wilde, presiding at the trial of our 
friend Fussell, told the jury to convict the 
defendant if they believed he intended to stir 
up violence, or to bring the present government 
into contempt. The Necorder, in his charge 
to the Grand Jury at the Central Criminal 
Court, in the month of August, 1848, observed 
on the speeches imputed to certain Chartists. 
that ‘if the topics introduccd were not of a 
directly revolutionary character, but still evi- 
dently calculated to alienate the affection of 
the people from the Crmra and Government as 
hy law established, the offence would amount 
to sedition.” 

We presume that Lord John Russell—who 
has written a book on the blesscd British Con- 
stitution—cannot be ignorant of the law, as 
above defined. Yet, strange to say, ‘‘ lis 
lordship ” has of late been working zealously 
to bring royalty into contempt ; and, as a mi- 
nister, his acts have undoubtedly been ‘“Ceal- 
culated to alienate the affections of the people 
from the Crown.’ Perhaps we have no 
right to complain of this. Perhaps we should 
rather thank ‘Chis lordship ~ for the impetus 
he is giving to the progress of Republicanisin. 
But we are not Jesuits; we do not hold to 
the creed that ‘‘ the end justifies the means;”’ 
we, therefore, must protest against Lord John 
Russell’s breach of good faith, as evidenced 
by ‘‘his lordship ” taking the wages of a mo- 
narchical minister, and at the same time un- 
dermining the foundations of the monarchy! 

For what course could be better adapted to 
bring Royalty into contempt, and ‘‘ alienate 


the affections of the people from the Crown,” | 
than that taken by tho Prime Minister in 

calling npon the tax-ridden peopte of this 

country to ‘‘ stand and deliver’? twelve thou- 

sand pounds yearly to “ His Royal Ilighness, 

the Duke of Cainbridge,’’ and three thousand 

to ‘Sister Mary?” The foot-pad, in Don 

Juan, who saluted the astonished Spaniard 

on Shooter’s-hil, with— 

“ D—~n your eyes! your money or your life.” * 
was certainly: not so polite as Lord John; 
yet the foot-pad was innocence personified | 
compared with the Premier, Certainly he 
was somewhat coarse, but then he only pro- 
posed to levy taxation upon a solitary in- 
dividual, and that individual, rolling in, 
wealth, while Lord John plays the part of | 
a legalized highwayman, at the expense of 
an entire people, a large proportion of whom, 
instead of enjoving a superabundance of the 
good things of this life, are steeped to the 
lips in poverty, the consequence of being 
plundered in a variety of ways by that’ 
system of which Lord John is virtually, 
although not nominelly, the chief. 

Persevering in his labours to bring royalty 


inte contempt, Lord John demands, and a‘) 


subservient Parliamentary majority assents 
to the demand, to ‘‘settle Marlborough 
IJouse on Iis Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, during the joint lives of Ier 
Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert.” Marlborough House was settled on 
the late Queen Adelaide, as one of her residen- 


Royalty, may be very much advanced to- 
wards the Republie by tho year 1859, The 
Financial Reformers may have had their 
turn by that time, and having done their 
work, having shorn the Monarchy of its 
“ barbaric splendours,” may have given place 
to bolder, and better men,—men who will not. 
scruple to proceed in the path pointed out. 
by common sense, undismayed by ‘‘ the 
divinjty that doth hedge a King.” 

Moreover, the natural progress of this 
country towards a recognition of the 
principles of just and wise government, 
may be greatly accelerated by the progress 
of events upon the continent. , Who will 
answer for the existence of ménarchy on 
the continent in the year 1859? Who 
will venture to affirm that a single king will 
be left on the soil of continental Europe, in 
nine years tocome? And who will dare to 
guarantce the stability of our ‘‘ glorious in- 
stitutions,” when continental Europe shall be 
the vast theatre of a glorious confederation of 
democratic Republics? The impenitent Ben— 
the blind leader of the blind—-seems to have 
had a gleam of light shoot athwart his dark- 
ened vision, when inspired to obscrve that, 
‘Cin these times a man might be a king ove 
day, and a private citizen the next.” The 
member for Buckinghamshire was right, when 
he aftirmed the instability of Monarchy ; but 
not quite right as regards the future of the 
present race of kings. The people of Ger- 
many, Italy,, &c., remembering the black- 
hearted treason, the perjuries, and the, bloody 


ces in the event of her surviving William the 
Fourth. She did survive to appropriate the 
said honse, one hundred thousand pounds 
yearly, &e., &e. In addition to the house, | 


Parliament voted forty-four thousand pounds | 
for the repair thereof, to suit the convenience | 


and taste of Iler late Majesty. Shortly after 
her death the pictures constituting the 
“Vernon Gallery’? were placed in Marl- 
borough House, there being no fitting place 
for them in the building, denominated the 
“ National Gallery.” We can understand 
the propriety of a public edifice, being ap- 
propriated to the enshrining of the magniti- 
eent bequest of the late proprictor of the 
paintings collectively named atter the donor 
—the “ Vernon Gallery.” But what shall 
be said of a minister who proposes, of a 
Parliament ‘that asscnts, and a people that 
submits to the appropriation of a place like 
Marlborough House to the service of His 
Royal llighness the Prince of Wales, a child 
mine nears OF atie. 

It is urged that His Royal Highness will 
not occupy Marlborough House for nine years 
to come; truly an excellent reason for set- 
tling it upon him at this moment ! Suppes- 
ing our hypothesis, that Lord Jolin is labeur- 
ing with ‘malice *aforethought’? te bring 
Royalty into contempt is really not correct ; 
supposing that the man imagines he is in 


ealt servine, instead of underminding, | : wpe 
reality serving, 3 ~ | nable courts, iniserable hovels, garrets, and 


Royalty; think of his blindness, redleet on the 


anticipating the work of nine years to come! 
Good Ileavens, if not dishonest, the Whigs 
must have taken leave of their senses, other- | 
wise they could not have thought of antici- | 
pating the circumstances that may CRIS SOS | 
nine years shall have passed away. l ublic 
opinion, which cven now scarcely tolerates 

# The reader is requested to excuse the phraseology of 
this quotation. Let us ald that— 

The fing in Byron's and not weap plied.” 


infatuation of his Parliamentary Supporters | 
| 


| subjects of the “magn 


atrocities of their regal rulers, in the years 
| 1848, 49, and °50, will hardly permit them 
the privilege of descending to the ranks of 
private citizens ; they will rather call ther 
to account for their villanies, and treat them 
in accordance with the decrees of justice, —in 
| aceordanee with the law of nature and of 
truth, which proclaims that ‘To REIGN Is 
ITSELF A Crimp” 
| When, last week, we warned Jolin Bull to 
i beware of “ England’s Hope,” we confess we 
| did not anticipate from “His Royal High- 
| ness” so early a demand to ‘stand and deli- 
iver.” To begin at nine years of ave is cer- 
tainly to begin early, if not well. But every 
| creature ‘after its kind! His “Royal High- 
| ness” is being ‘‘trained up in the wav he 
' should (?) go ; and when he is old he will not 
| (voluntarily) depart from I 
Our loyal readers will be overjoyed to learn 
that (at least, so pnblic rumour reports} ‘her, 
‘Majesty ” has perehased the 3rockwell Tall 
l estate, near Norwood, Surrey, for a nursery 
‘for the yonng prinecs and princesses. We 
believe it was on the plea that the necessary 
‘nursery accommodation was wanting, that 
Parliament voted an enormous sum for the 
enlargement of Buekingham Palace. O ye 
cheated, plundcred, blinded, basnkoozied pee- 
- ple—ye, who pine in poverty, fester in filth. 
i sicken and die in over-crowded alleys, abomi- 


cellars, — ye, in whose homes (f) decency, 
morality, health, life, ave sacrificed, because 
‘your poverty, not youn will, consents,” to 
shelter in kennels, which Prince Albert would 
not allow his dons to enter—ought ye not to 
rejoice, to be execeding glad, to’ make the 
welkin ring with yow koyal hems” Waor 
althongh you, your wives and little oncs, are 
cursed with all the wants and woes of po- 
verty, consider how glorious it is to be the 
ifieent monarchy `“ of 
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the British empire. 
tory-reflection that— 


“Though Ireland starve, great George weighs twenty 
stone !7 ° 


It was Byron’s consola- 


And what theagh you live in shambles of dis- 
ease and dens of dexth, you cannot but be 
contented:remembering that the royal pos- 
sesgor of Windsor Castle,, Buckingham Pa- 
lace enlarged, Osborne House, and a dozen 
other palaces, has purchased Brockwell-hall 
astate to transform into a nursery for the 
Royal. babes-and sucklings—that Parliament 
has voted Marlborough house as a sort of toy 
or birth-day present to ‘‘ His Royal High- 
ness” the Prince of. Wales, just mene years 
old, and that the “‘ collective wisdom ’’ afore- 
said, hasie addition to a multitude of similar 
atts of economy, voted ELEVEN THOUSAND 
Pounps to. defray ‘‘the cost of removing 
the marbie-arch, and placing iron railings in 
front of Buckingham Palace.” 

By that marble arch “hangs a tale,” 
which we will speak of hereafter, when 
more mifately examining into the worth of 
pensioned, apostate Burke’s ‘‘ cheap defence 
of nations’’—intruth, the most costly swindle, 
it the shape of political administration, ever 
palmed upon a gullible and humbugged set of 
“*Pramaris,’’ j 

But why object to-“ tlie cost of Royalty ?” 
‘Whatever is, is right,” argues our respec- 
table. friend, the Leader, now, by the death 
ofthe Tribune, the only stamped organ of 
Socialism. ““Pageantry,” quoth the Leader 
“tig the fashion.of Royalty. Strip it of this 
and you come at once to the Republican form 
of goverynment.”’ Very well. “ But,” argues 
the eader, “the people of England are not: 
quite prepared fot that form, much as they are 
animated with its spirit.” And thenafter the 
usual common-place about “France and Ame- 
ri¢a,”* aud a thrust at “impatient politicians ” 
-Qur sentimental friend philosphically observes, 
‘if is. not by unprepared change that per- 
manent good. can be-effected. The great object 
with every. true Reformer is to render tax- 
ation as light and equitable as possible, but 
in aiming, atthis, he will not seek merely to 
reduee salariés, Wherever a salary is paid, 
for'doing. nothing, it. ought to be.abolished.” 
AMEN say we, to that last sentence. Tried 
by ‘the rule therein laid’ down, it would not 
he difficult to.apportion’ the salaries due to 
Royal personages, although it migħtbe some- 
what difficult for their High Miglitinesses to 
subsist upon all they. would’ get from John 
Boll, if they had their deserts, ‘* Im- 
patient!” Yes, we are impatient, and, in- 
tolarant of himbug and spoliation. And to 
the ‘‘impatient”—that is, earnest politicians, 
‘tu the “ men of thought, and men.of action,” 
we appeal to help, us to animate the people, 
with the spirit to sweep away the Varbarous 
institutions founded in ages of ignorance and 
tyranuy, and to establish instead; botli in 
form and in Spirit, Institutions founded’ on 
the principles,of JUSTICE and EQUALITY. 


Anarchy‘ig a horrible calamity, but it is less horrtble 
than despotism. Where anarehy has slain its hundreds, 
despotism hus sacrificed millions upon millions. It is to 
despotism that anarchy is indebted for its sting.—G@odwim. 


It is not without reason that the oracle of wisdom has 
declared that, if the hearts of tyrants could be seen, we 
should find them tora to pieces with a thousand evils ; it 
being certain that the body does not suffer more from in- 
fictions and torments, than the minds of such wretches 
from their crimes, cruelties, and the injustice and violence 
of their proceedings,— Tucitus, 


‘in disorder, harassed by the volunteers, and want- 


‘after, to avoid:the ruin which menaced him, the 


against Austria. 
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the land where wy father sleeps, and where my 
mother was born,*—the volunteers of Genoa were 
the first to sign, in the face of tho enemy, the 
compact of Italian fraternity with the men of 
Lombardy. 

And out of Italy, the good news spread with the 
J rapidity of thouglit, made young again heads grown 
white in exile, and blest with new life souls Jost in 
doubt. It effaced old griefs, and annihilated the 
remembrance of tle numerons deceptions of the 
past, and of those importunate previsions whioh 
were but too soon to be verificd. One single 
thought, one thonght common to us all, shone in 
our:looks, and across the accents of our emotion. 
‘We have a country! we have a country! we shalt 
be able to work for her.’ And hastening, with 
brows nplifted. and souls bursting with Italian 
pride, we bounded over those lands which we had 
traversed wandering and contemned, where then 
resouuded a ery of wonder and applause for our 
Italy. God forgive those who slandered our souls 
in those moments of national love and religion! 
They—the moderutes—received at Genoa, with 
fixed bayonets, and escorted disarined to the camp, 
like malefactors, the Italian workmen who had 
hastened from Paris and London, conducted by 
General Antonini, to fight the battles of independ- 
ence. They accused us of conspiracies. We con- 
spired only to forget. I am reminded of the words— 
‘ Miserable they cannot love!’ uttered by Saint 
Theresa when thinking of the damned. 

But all this emotion, all this enthusiasm, which 
urged ‘Italy to great things, spoke of the people 
and not of the prince, of nationality and not 
of miserable dynastic speculation. To break it in 
front was impossible. And though Martini at 
first, and then Passalacqua; had only offered tbe 
royal assistance on condition that Lombardy should 
pass under the dominion of the king,—thougb the 
greater part of the men composing the Provisional 
Governinent of Milan, were inclined, and some 
even bound, to this compact,—none then dared 
stipulate in an open manner for the price of an 
uncertain victory. The lion yet roared—it was 
necessary in the first place to tame him. 

From the 23rd of March, by an address to 
Charles Albert, the Provisional Government, in 
invoking his aid, bad shown both to the king and 
to diplomacy, what were his intentions. His pub- 
lie declarations always contained a programme 
which deferred the decision of the political question 
to.the day of victory, and trusted it, when the day 
should come, to the good sense of the people. 
When all shall be free, all will speak. After the 
triumph the nation will decide, 

Suel-were the proclamations of March 29 and 
April 8, && And these declarations, made to the 
Lombards, to the Venetians, to Genoa, to the Pope, 
were equally made, March 27, to France, Ja such 
a state of things—it was said—we abstain from 
every political question; we have soLEMNLY and 
repeatedly declared that, after the struqule, it 
belongs to the nation to decide upon its own de. 
stinies.{ 

And Charles -Albert’announced, in his proclama- 
tion. of March 28, that the Piedmontese arms were 
about to give in. ulterior facts, to the peoples of 
Lombardy and Venice, such help as BROTUER EX- 
PECTS FROM BROTHER, FRIEND FROM FRIEND, A 
little after.he announced at Lodi, that his arns, in 
shortening the struggle “ would bring back among 
tho Lombards the security which shall permit them 
to apply themsclves with serene and tranquil mind 
to the regulation of their political life.” 

Tt was an honest resolution; as such the Repub- 


Republic and Royalty in Ltalv. 


BY JOSEP MAZZINI. 
Translated expressly for this Publication, 
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Tie Lombard insurrection was victorious upon all 
points, when the royal troops advauced into the 
Lombard territory. It extended even to the Ty- 
rol, ‘The volunteers were on their way there, 
driving the cnemy before them. The passages 
which led froin there to tho valleys of the Adda, 
and the Oglio, were ocenpicd by ours. The Vene- 
tian insurrection had been effected with marvellous 
rapidity, and placed in the hands ot the monn- 
taincers of Carnea and’ Cadora tlie defiles which 
load from Austria Into Italy. Palma and Asopo 
were ours. ‘fle sea-aud the Alps, as writes Cat- 
taneo, were closed against the enemy, and wonld 
have been for ever, if tho royal war liad been wise 
or willing enough to consider as stratagetic points, 
not the-fortresses of Picdmont, but the Alps and 
the sea, tbe Tyrol and Venice. 

The enthusiasm of tho populations was as great 
as tbe discouragement of the enomy, A subscrip- 
tion opened at Milan, on the 1st of April, to mcet 
the current expenses of the government, had al- 
ready produced, on the 3rd; the sum of 749,686 
Austrian livres. A loan of 24 millions of francs, 
proposed by the provisional government; found 
capital ready to be- offered without interest.* The 
men-ran to inscribe: themselves in. the free.corps, 
and in the national guard; the women emulated. 
their enthusiasm, and almost surpassed the youth. 
They prepared cartridges, went from door to door 
seeking subscriptions: for the government; they 
succgured tbe wounded iu the hospitals. The 
Austrians were retiring from all parts, dismayed, 


ing provisions. The Italian soldiers deserted their 
ranks, At Cremona the regiment Albert, the- 
third battalion Ceccopieri, and three sqnadrons-of 
lancers; at Brescia a party of the Hangwitz, 
and others-besidés. An Austrian frigate, in the 
roads off Naples, and two war brigs, which were 
cruising in the Adriatie, hoisted the Italian ftag,- 
aud offered tyemselves: to the Venetian republic, 
In Italy there remained to Austria no more—and. 
this is the figure of.the. official report—then 50.000 
men, defeated, discharged, and exhausted.f 

And out of Lombardy, wherever is pronounced: 
the language of si, there was a fermentation, an 
emotion of crusade. The insnrrection of Milan 
has sounded the tocsin of'the Italian insurrection. 
At the first news of: the movement at Modena, 
2000 civic guards were-scen hastening from 
Bologna, 1,200 and 300 of: the line from Leghorn, 
civic guards and armed students from Pisa, civic 
guards and volunteers from Florence, A few days 


grand duke himself felt. obliged to declare war 
At Rome the people, tho civic 
guard, the carabiniers, all mixed togethor, de- 
livered the arms of Austria to the flames, and sub- 
stituted on the ambassador’s hotel this inscription : 
Palace of the'Italian Diet, ‘Tie volunteers pres 
sented themselves in mass, blessed by the priests; 
ssnbscriptions were opened to arm and send them 
to the camp. Already, by the 24th of March, 
many had iquitted the town, and by the end ofthe 
month 10,060 Romans, and 9000 Tuscans, wore 
iassembled-on, the bank of the Po, ready to cross. 
it by Lage-Searo. At Naples, also, they burned 
the detestable insignia of Austria, and by the 26th 
of March, the. list of volunteors was opened, and- 
the king forced to yield before tho general excite 
ment. I dò not speak of Genoa and Picdmont. 
The yoluritecrs of Genoa,—I recall it with pride, 
not mere municipal pride, but that of affection for 


* Mazzini himself was born at Genoa—kE. T. 

t+ ‘Your Majesty... will certainly receive the ap- 
plauses and tho acknowledgements of this people. We 
would add more, but our position, as Provisional Govern- 
ment, does not permit us to anticipate the votes of the na- 
tion,. which certainly are allinfavour ofa nearer approach 
to the cause of Italian unity.” Address of the 23rd of 
March, communicated.April 3rd to Lord Palmerston, by 
Count Revel. 


t Address of the Provisional Governinent of Milan to the 


* Mr. Campbell to Lord Plamerston, April 3rd. a > 
Provisional Government of France, 


+ Ponsonby to Palmerston, from Vienna, April 10, 


licans ‘accepted, and kept to jt‘loyal] > 
they were betrayed, and then es asl, 

‘Tf in the midst of the barricadés of March, ‘the 
Republican banner had been raised, planted’ by the 
hand of the people—if the men who directed the 
insurrection, assuming a ‘great revolutlonay ini- 
tiative, had rendered themselves. the interpreters of 
the thought which stirred at the heart of the mul- 
titude—the independence of Italy had been saved. 

All know, we better than others, how the Swiss suc- 
cours refused by the Federal government tothe king 
would have been given by the Cantons to the Repub- 
lican Insurrection. The Freneh government, then 
very mistrustful of the-reasons of Charles Albert, 
little certain of the way whioh he might follow, 
would not ‘have been able to.substraet itself from 
the popular entbusiasm and tho necessities of a 
Republican policy. Aud in Italy, even without 
occupying onesolf about foreign aid, such was then 
the unanimity of forces and of hate against 
Austria, that, under the conduct of capable and 
energetic men, it had been easy for us to obtaina 
decisive victory. Perhaps,-indeed, the terror èf 
this fatal name, ‘and the impossibility of combating 
the irresistible impulsion of the Italian crusade, 
might have thrown some of our princes into the 
opposition, and provoked their defections, which 
took place later. A new pledgo.of safety for us, 
so that we should have: had no longer any: traitors 
in our eamp. But perhaps, also, the time was not 
yet ripe for Republican unity, a condition of being, 


as important as that of independence. Im’ spen- | 
:a coroner every two yoars, and a recorder of deeds | 
tevery three „years, i 
‘elected annually. 


dence without unity eould not exist; because: the 
artifices and diverse influences -of ithe foreignor, 
would in a few years, make a divided Italy the 
theatre of the most mortal eivil wars. That the 
Italy of the People should have probable foundation 
of existence, it was necessary that Rome should 
show itself worthy of being the capital, 

However, the Republican -banner was not -dis- 
played; the people and the monarchy remained 
united in face of the enemy, on the Lonrbard lands. 
The people had accepted the programme of poli- 
tical neutrality, emanating from the Provisional 
government ; and the Republieans resolved to re- 
nounce all political initiation, to wait patiently for 
the will of the people to manifest itself at the end 
of the war, and to consecrate all their efforts to the 
conquest of independence. 

And even this was cowardly contested by the 
men of the Provisional Government and the 
moderate managers of the dynastic, cause. 

‘The wandering and troubled life which the -be- 
lievers in the Republican faith have undergone for 
so many years, hinders us fram supporting the 
facts we signalise, by letters, Uates.and journals. 
Nevertheless, J affirm upon honour, the truth of 
every syllable that Ihave written. “Lhe accused,are 
alive : let them deny it, if they can and if they 
dare. I regret to be obliged to mix my name. with 
these recitals ; but since Ihave been chosen—with 
or without merit matters little—by friends and by 
‘enemies, to represent, in part, the Repnblican idea, 
I owe to the honour of our flag that'which I would 
not do for myselt. Ireplied by adisdainfal silence 
which was but contempt, to the false accusation of 
having injured by obstinacy in my political ideas, 
the result ofthe war, an accusation flungatus from 
all sides, from the time of my sojourn at Milan. It 
might have becn said then that I consented to de- 
fend myselfthrough fear, or from a desire to render 
more distant the tempest which was muttering. 
But now it is of importance that Italians: know the 


-govermment is regulated by special acts. 
i mayors, councilmen, magistrates, and city officers 
‘are elected by the people periodically. 


truth concerning the men who call them to the 
work. 
Here are the faets. 


I have known courts these thirty-six years, and know 
they differ; butin some thiugs they‘ are extremely con- | 
stant. First in the old trite maxim of.a minister's Dever | 
forgiving those he has injured. Secondly, in the. insin- 
cerity of those who would ‘be thought the best friends. | 
Thirdly, in thelove of fawning, cringing, and tale-bearing. | 
Fourthly, in sacrificing those we really ees | 
‘point of interest or intrigue. Fifthly, in keeping every- j 
thing worth taking for those whio can do service or dis- | 
service,— Swift, 
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Sastititions aut Laws ot eph 
Stunerteer. 


IV. 


CONSTITUTION OF.THE STATE OF OHIO- 
“ The Militia : 


“ The Jaws of each State respecting the militia 
differ from each other. Generally, all white male 


in the militia ; but usually only a few volunteers 
are regularly drilled. Many young men take 
great delight in turning out in uniform. Phe 
constitution of Ohio provides that ‘captains and 
subalterns in the militia shall be cleeted by those 


the eaptains and subalternas of the battalion. 


‘Colonels aro elected by tle majors, captains, and 
‘subalterns of the regimont. 


Brigadicrs-general 
are eleeted by the ‘commissioned officers of their 
respective brigades. Majors-general and quarter- 


‘masters-general are appointed by a joint vote of 


both houses of the Jegislature. The governor 
appoints the adjutant-general. The captains 
appoint the non-commissioned officers, &c. 

“ This is very different {rom the English system, 
under whioh the militia (a small insignificant body) 
is under the-entire ‘eoritrol of the erown. 


“ Local self-government : 


litm 


| persons, ‘betwoen certain ages, are liable to serve. 


‘persons in their respective company distriets sub-’ 
jeet to military dnty. Majors are to be clected by 
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aristocracy 


and the happiness of mankind,” the 
and their nominees, ‘the clergy of the established 
chureh, have until recently resisted general 
education, belleving that it would make the people 
‘dissatisfied with the existing order of things, 
“The constitution of Ohio furthor provides that 
Private property shall ever be held inviolate; but 
always subservient to the public welfare, provided 
a compensation in money be made to the owner, 
It prohibits general search warrants, It provides 
that no law sball restrain the citizen from 
criticising the proecedings of the government, Tt 
affirms that the people have at all times a complete 
power to alter, reform, or abolish their government. 
So that in Ohio it is no offence to excite dissatis- 
faction with the existing order of things; whereas 
in England it is highly criminal to do so; fur it 
has often been held to be sedition, and in serious 
cases it has been declared to be treason. 
“ The constitution of Ohio provides many other 
guarantecs for the preservation of the liberty of the 
citizen against heedless legislation. It preserves 
the right of trial by jury, prohibits the treatment 
of persons arrested with unnecessary rigour, and 
makes provision for a fair and impartial trial of 
accused persons, The latter provision is as 
follows :— i 
‘That in all criminal proseoutions the accused 
hath avight to be heard by himself and his counsel ; 
to demand the nature and cause of the accusation 
against him, and to have a copy thereof; to meet 


“The people of each county elect a sheriff andl the witnesses face to face; to have compulsory 


The township officers are 
All officers are paid for thcir 
In eities and eerporate towns the 
The 


services, 


“The fundamental Rights reserved and guaranteed 
by the Constitution of Ohio : 


“In the eonstitutions of Ohio certain rights of 
the citizen are set forth, which are to be in nowise 
affected by the acts of the gencral assembly; and 
it is -declared that all powers not expressly 
delegated by the canstitution to the legislature, 
are reserved by the people. The constitution pro- 
claims that all men are born equally free and inde- 
pendent, and it prohibits slavery. 

“Tt affirms ‘that all nen have a natural and 
indefeastble right to worship Almighty God 
according to the dictates of conscience; that no 
human authority can iny case whatever..control 
ov interfere with the rights of conscience; that no 
man shall be compelled tf&attend, erect, or support 
any.place of worship, or to maintain any ministry, 
against his oonsent;;and that no-preference shall 
te given by law to any. religious socicty, or mode 


of worship ; and no religious test shall be required E made are true. 


asa qualification to any office of trust or profit, 
But religion, morality, and knowledge, . being 
essentially necessary to good government, and the 
happiness of. mankind, schools and tbe means of 
instruction shall.for ever be encouraged by legisla- 
tive provision, not dnconsistent with the rights of 
conscience.’ 

«Qempare this with the English laws and the 
established church of England and Ireland. Beforo 
aman can take his.scat in the. British parliament 
he must deelare that he. is a Christian. Within 
the last six or seven years county justices of the 
peace havo frequently committed men to prison for 
neglecting to attend places of worship. The people 
are eompelied to maintain the established church; 
that is to say, the property of the nation, which 


| might be appropriated in reduction of the taxes, is 


given to a favoured seet, and all people are liable 
to pay ohurch rates to-snpport its congequenoe and 
disseminate its doctrines. i: 

< Tho natural rights deolared by the constitution 
of Ohio are ‘thus violated by the .aristocratic 
government and legislature of England ; whilst, on 
the other hand, so far from knowledge being 


| deemed ‘essentially necessary to good govornment 


Í 


process for obtaining witnesses in his favour,’ &e 
‘The right of persons accused of fclony to be 
defended by counsel has only lately been conceded 


{in England, and of course the innovation was 


opposed by most of the judges. There is no right 
to a copy of the indictment. 

“ Here we find a people assembled in the forests 
of Ohio forty-six years ago, setting an examble of 
reason and humanity to the legislators of England ; 
and those intelligent and high-minded people of 
‘Ohio at the same time-set many other examples 
‘which have lately been followed in England. We 
fully believe that the time is not far distant when 
all their principal views on the subject of legislation 
iand government will be coincided in by the people 
‘of this country. 

“ The constitution of Ohio also provides that in 
prosecutious for any publieation respecting the 
oficial conduct of men in a public capacity, or 
‘where the matter published is proper for public 
information, the trnth thereof may always be given 
‘in evidence. But in England, until within the 
last two or three years, upon an indictment fora 
libel on private individuals, the truth was not’ 
iallowed to be shown, although ip actions for damages 
it was otherwise; and cven at the present time 
it is no defence to an indictment for an alleged 
libel on the government or public officers, that the 
We are gradually and 
humbly following in thesteps of our more enlighten- 
ed transatlantic brethron, and we trust soon to 
overtake them in their bright career of improve- 
ment, 

(To be continued. ) 
a a Se ee 


Ix the ninth century it was an established custom in the 


‘north, that all the sons of a king, except the eldest, and 


the chief nobility, should be furnished with ships properly 
equipped, in order to carry on the profession of piracy, 
which in those days was held iu high admiration,— 
Smoilet. [The princes and the aristocracy of the nine- 
teenth century have an easier and less hazarduus mode of 
plundering !] ‘4 

Fear is an instructor of great sagacity, and the herald 
ofall revolutions. One thing he always teaches, that there 
is rottenness wherever he appears. Qur property is timid, 
our laws are timid, our cultivated classes are timid, 
Fear for ages has boded and mowed and gibbered oun 
government and property—there is death somewhere I 
that obscene bird is not there for nothing. He indicates 
that great wrongs must be revised. —E MERSON. 

Ir is surprising what.an influence titles have upon the 
mind, even though these titles be of our own making. 
Like children, we dress up puppets in finery, and then 
stand in astonishment at the plastic wonder,—Goldsintth 

Solitude is the element of great minds.— Christina of 


Sweden, 
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Poetry for the People. 


HYMN OF THE MILANESE, 
BEFORE THE REVOLT OF LOMBARDY. 


(From *' Lays of the Revolutions,”) 
BY THE BEY. JOHN JEFFREY., 


‘By the spirits of our fathers, 
. By the ashes of their tombs, 
By the light a high heart gathers, 
Even from its dungeon-glooms ; 
By the Lombards’ ancient glories, 
Burnlng through the gulf of time, 
By the Past’s immortal stories 
Stamped in prose and verse sublime,— 
Storm, Milanese, on the Austrian legions 
Wash, in their blood, our fair Italy’s regions, 
Free from the stain of long years of crime ! 


Shall the other prostrate nations 
From the opiate slumber. burst, 
Wrapt in which for generations ` 
They werc bound by chalns accursed ? 
Shall the dawn of new opinions 
Finsh with fire the startled world, 
While we lie like trampled minions, 
Into sleep and darkness hurled % 
No! Milanese, let us conquer or perish, 
Triumph or die for the great hopes we cherish ; 
On, with the standard of Freedom unfurled! 


Europe summons us to battle 
By the music of her deeds— 
Even as, when thunders rattle, 
` Peal to peal in heaven succeeds , 
And each link of bondage broken, 
Each old Despotism annulled, 
Rings, a glad and sanguine token, 
On our ears by serfage dulled. 
Ay! Milanese, it calls usin chorus, 
On to the garden of glory before us ; 
There must the flowers for our garlands be culled ! 


Far behind us, in the distance, 
` Lles the bitter, burning shame 
‘Of our passive half-resistance 
To the tyrant’s sword and name, 
Wehave almost kissed the scourges 
. Lifted up to smite us low ; 
Shame of shame! it spurs and urges 
Lombards on to crush the foe, 
-Pile, Milanese, the steep barricades’ shelter, 
Till the red rivers all merrily welter 
< Round them, as bubble the waves of the Po! 
‘Far behind us lies the sorrow— 
Lie the anguish and the pain— 
Which we vow to quench to-morrow 
In a bath of bloody rain. 
Far behind us fie forgotten 
Jeers that sting and irons tbat gall ; 
Now the fruit droops ripely rotteu, 
- Nodding to its longed-for fall. 
Shake then the tree, witha grasp like a giant— 
Shake, when both time and occasion are pliant— 
Shake, when the millions of Italy call ! 


And before us glances golden, 
In the Future’s vista far, 
Formerly all unbeholden— 
Constellation—star on star; 
Name and fame, bigh hopes and ample, 
Realized in years to come, 
If upon the slaves we trample 
Who have kept us blind and dumb. „ 
Blind, when the daylight around us was breaking ; 
Dumb, when the thunders of Europe were waking ; 
Tread, Milanese, on the Austrian scum ! 


And before us shine the Ages, 
Luminous in Freedom’s sun— 
Radiant on historic pages, 
Through the triumphs we have won. 
Woman’s love, her deep devotion— , 
Priceless jewels—will be ours, 
If we crush the snake whose motion 
Slimed our country’s fairest flowers. 
Up! Milanese, then, and arm for to-morrow ; 
Fire from altars celestial borrow, 
Armour and fire from heavenly powers! 


By all bonds of Faith and Duty; 
By Affection’s strong command ; 
By the old eternal Beauty— 
Dowry of our Fatherland; — 
By the golden fruitage, gleaming 
Star-like through the cluster’d trees, 
Where the nightingale’s sweet dreaming 
Breaks in music ’mid the breeze; 
Lombardy, up! nolongerat variance, _ 
March as one man, till the uorthern barbarians 
Flee to their homes where the icicles freeze! 


By our land’s high-hearted daughters, 

With the bright dash in their eyes, — 
As when clear [talian waters 

Mirror back Italian skies; 

By the temples doomed to perish, 

Yet in ruin all divine; 

By the fanes we love aud cherish; 

By the Heaven for which we pine; 
Pour, Milanese, ou the Austrian cravens, 
Leave them a feast for our Lombardy’s ravens, 

On! till the red rays of Liberty shine! 


A CIRCULATING MEDIUM.—ITS USE AND 
ABUSE.—THE REMEDY FOR THE LAT- 
TER. 


To the Eprror of the Rep REPUBLICAN. 


‘In No. 6 of the Rep Rerustrcan there is a let- 


ter headed Abolition of Money. The conclu- 
sions your correspondent arrives at in respect to 
money I hold to be erroneous, and calculated to 
stay the progress of true social reform. Your 
correspondent advocates the making all classes 
workers, to which I most heartily subscribe. 
But how this is to be effected, let him speak for 
himself; he says—“So long as mankind will 
agree to have a circulating medium,—will allow 
everything in life to bo measured by moncy,—so 
long ‘will they suffer the evil consequences 
springing therefrom, in one shape or another. ” 

The great evil in society—the fruitful parent 
of almost all other evils—is the consequence of a 
small amount of money only being in the posses- 
sion of the great bulk ofsociety; hence the fearful 
contentions, and the slavery of the mass of man- 
kirel to the fortunate posscssors of an inefficient 
and intrinsically valuable species of money. A 
deficient circulating medium would not exist 
one moment with an intelligent people. Usury 
need not exist in a state of society where the 
people had a currency equal in amount to all 
articles produced; or, in other words, as fast as 
food, clothing, buildings, &c., are produced, there 
should be. currency notes issued equal to their 
asccrtained value, thereby destroying the grcat 
evil of our monetary system, which compels 
the producing. classes to be idle, until it suits 
the interests of the owners of a scarce money to 
call their useful labours into existence. What 
society wants is just social institutions. There 
can be no just state of society wherc its individual 
members have not an equal right to dispose of their 
labour to its utmost value. This can be effected 
by society decreeing the establishment of public 
marts or bazaars, for the reception of the people’s 
manufactures and agricultural produce, and it 
would be the duty of the conductors of bazaars to 
issue a currency ‘on all goods then deposited. 
If man could at all times sell his labour for its 
full value, there would be no necessity for idle- 
ness, and consequently usury need not be prac- 
tised in a country where people had the power 
always to command a currency, equal in amount 
and value to thcir ability to produce wealth. 
Poverty is the parent of despotism. Wherever 
the bulk of society is dependant on a compara- 
tively few individuals for permission to labour, 
there will ignorance and slavery abound. If the 
land were free to-morrow, without a just sys- 
tem of commercial exchange, the people would 
be in a miserable and degraded condition. Your 
correspondent says, “that MONEY is one of the 
most CRAFTY and HELLISH inventions that ever 
crept into the affairs of mankind.” F think this 
a most absurd asscrtion, for we may just as well 
say that machinery is a “hellish invention,” bc- 
cause mankind have not as yet tlic requisite in- 
telligence to make it completcly subservient to 
the interests and happiness of every member of 
the state. He further says—“ Only with a circu- 
lating medium could unnatural accumulations 
take place,” &c. With an cquitable circulating 
medium there would be no necessity for “unna- 
tural accumulations,” or, in other words, for one 
class to ive upon the industry of another class. 
In fact, under a just commercial system, the 
useless classes would, of necessity, be compelled 
to amalgamate themsclves with the onc great 
useful class of educators and wealth producers ; 
for where would the man be found, who had any 
claim to common sense, that would let another, 
an idler, accumulate wealth out of his industry, 
when he had ap equal opportunity with all other 
men to dispose of his labour, at the public mart, 
for its full value, without let or hindrance from 
any man or class of men ? 


A WAGES SLAVE, 


ERNEST JONES TO THE PEOPLE. 


My Frienns,—I beg to announce that I in- 
tend to publish, uniform with the Magazines on, 
the first of September, 

HE NEW WORLD 
A Political Poem, dedicated to the people of 
THE UNITED QUEENDOM, 
AND OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 

With copious notes, addressed especially to 

the Working Classes. 


On the lst of October, 
ELDAGON CHURC H 
A Religious Poem, dedicated to , 
THE PEOPLE OF HALIFAX. 
AND 
WESTMINSTER PRISON, 
Dedicated to the Exiles and Prisoners of 1848. 


On the Ist of November, 
HE PAINTER OF FLORENCE; 
A Domestic Poem. 


On the Ist of December, 
A 1 1 ih AN © IR df OF ds ; 


OR, 

THE JUDGEMENT OF EUROPE. 
A Political Poem, dedicated to 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
With an Address to 
THE SPEAKER. 


My COUNTRYMEN !—Thomas Carlyle, as I am 
told, in one of his pamphlets, congratulated me 
on my imprisonment, because Tothill Fields was 
just the place to write a book in. 

The authorities took every means to render 
that impracticable, since I was denied the use of 
pen, ink, and paper, until October 1849, and then 
writing materials were conceded under such 
restrictions, as rendered original composition 
almost impossible. 

Nevertheless, I have written four books with 
the aid of blood and memory, the evidence of 
which I gave to the Executive, when they wel- 
comed me out of my gaol. 

During two years of solitary confinement on 
the solitary system, I have partly employed my- 
self in these lighter labours, but more in forming 
plans for the future, and fitting myself to fill a 
useful and a worthy position in the ranks of 
Democracy. At the very time when Iwas im- 
mured in a cell on bread and water, with even 
the Bible taken away from me, I spent my hours 
in writing the gospel of liberty, and although I 
may have clothed it in humble language, you 
will, at least, find it tuned to the harp of truth. 

Whatever may be the fate of the works 
announced above, though they may draw down 
fresh persecutions on my head, or fail in enlisting 
the sympathy of the people, upon them I stake 
my reputation as au author, and my character 
as aman, and they will, atleast, remain a lasting 
monument of what the nations have undergone 
in the Past, of what they suffer in the Present, 
of what they demand for the Future, and of 
what they will achieve, if they are true to their 
own cause. 

Thesc will, probably, be among the last of my 
poctical works, for harder and sterner toils now 
call me to the field. The age has passed, when 
nations can be suNG into liberty: perhaps it is 
well—for enthusiasm is the child.of an hour— 
conviction is the father of centuries. 

I will also take this opportunity of requesting 
that no law cases may, in future, be submitted to 
me, since all my time will be devoted to one 
great cause—that of 

THE PEOPLE VERSUS THEIR OPPRESSORS, 
in which I have the honour to be one of the 
people’s humble advocates. 
ERNEST JONES. 
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Letters of KLAmi du Peuple. 


STRIKE OF TYPEFOUNDERS. 
WILE advocating the political and social 


rights of the people in gencral, and exposing 


and denouncing the wrongs to which they are 
in the mass subjected by the working of the 
present cannibal state of society, the Red 
Republican will take care to watch every 
isolated case of oppression, and give all pos- 
sible aid to any section of the working classes, 
however limited in point of numbers, that 
may be engaged in a struggle to obtain or 
defend ‘the hard-earned wages of their 
honest toil,” and save the bread of their 
children from the plundering claws of the 
pitiless profitocracy. 

Nine weeks ago the Typefounders, up to 
that time in the employ of Messrs. Caslon 
and Co., Chiswell-street, turned out on 
strike. For a considerable time previous, 
the workmen had been engaged in a con- 
tinued struggle to uphold their wages. 
Messrs. Caslon and Co. attempted to force 
one branch of the trade to submit to a reduc- 
tion of thirty per cent. ; another branch toa 
reduction of twenty-five per cent. ; anothor 
to twenty per cent.; and a week previous to 
the strike, the men received notiee of a reduc- 
tion of twenty per cent. on another branch. 
Other grievances, which owing to the techni- 
calities of the trade there would be but little 
use attempting to explain, induced the work- 
men to discontinue work until tho said notice 
shonld be withdrawn, and sufficient guarantees 
given that similar attempts to deprive them 
of their fair earnings should not be made in 
future. The hands on strike number 96, and 
including the families, there are altogether 
about 350 persons suffering the consequences 


the ability of the workmen. 


which ever attend the efforts of Labour to 
keep its own from the grasping warfare of 
powerful Capital. 

The firm of Caslon and Co. is perhaps the 
oldest establishment of the kind in England, 
and in former days enjoyed a good character 
in the estimation of the working, as well as 
the profit-making part of the community. 
Those days are past. Some time ago a part- 
ner of the name of Fagg was taken into the 
concern, This ‘‘ worthy” is rightly named ; 
not that he is fond of being fagg’d himself, 
but takes great delight in fagging those who 
have the misfortune to be subjected to his 
oppressive and rapacious rule. It is stated, 
that previous to his appearance in London he 
was connected with some cotton-mill, and no 
sooner had he entered the typefounding bu- 
siness, than he expressed his indignation at 
the amount of money required to pay the 
men their weekly wages, remarking that, 
“ where he came from, he could pay doublo 
the number of hands with the same money.’’ 
Subsequently, the firm of A. Wilson and 
Sons, who had an establisoment at Two- 
waters, Hertfordshire, became incorporated 
in the firm of Caslon and Co., and the 
establishment at Two-waters was closed. A 
few days, however, previous to the serving of 
the notice which led to the strike, the firm 
re-opened tho works at Two-waters, where 
there are some twentylads and men employed, 
at wages at least one-fourth less than the 
wages hitherto paid in London; and for a 
considerable time past a conspiracy has 
existed en the part of the firm to reduce the 
wages of the London workmen to tho Hert- 
fordshire level. 

The wages of the Typefounders vary, ac- 
cording to the branches of the trade, and of 
course, also, in some measure, according to 
I believe that 


of late years the highest paid branches, such 
as the mould-makers, have not received more 
than 35s. weekly, but the wages of numbers 
have been considerably below 20s. Take a 
medium wage, say 25s., and consider what 
would be the effect of a reduction of 20 per 
cent. The workman reduced to that amount 
would find himself on the Saturday night 
the master of only 20s. instead of 25s., the 
sum lost being probably equal to the rent of 
the apartments occupied by the workman and 
his wife and children—one of the most serious 
items in the outlay of the head of a family in 
this metropolis, Consider the straits and 
shifts a well-principled man—one who desires 
to pay his way, and keep straight accounts 
with the world at large—must be put to, to 
eke ont a blameless existence, when deprived 
of one-fifth of his ordinary income. Still 
more crushing must be the infliction upon the 
man in the receipt of still lower wages. 
What an impudent insult it is, to talk to 
such men of ‘the blessed results of free 
trade? Bread may be cheaper; but will 
the Typefounder, with 5s. less to purchase 
bread, be able to purchase a greater, or even 
an equal quantity, to that which he purchased 
when bread was dear ? N 7 

Tho loss of five shillings a week is a loss to 
the workman on the entire year of £13 ; and 
this would be the amount of the loss of a 
type-founder hitherto receiving 25s. weeekly, 
in the event of being forced to accept the 
terms of Caslon & Co. Take now the other 
side of the picture, and note the gain which 
would accrue to the firm-in consequence 
of this tremendous reduction in the wages of 
their hands. I have already said that the 
number on strike is 96. Multiply the yearly 
loss of each workman, by the number of the 
whole, and the product will be £1,248: 
That isto say, “the highly-respectable firm 


66 


of Caslon & Co. would pocket, over and above 
their ordinary profits, the enormous sum of 
ONE THOUSAND, TWO HUNDRED, 
AND FORTY EIGHT POUNDS PER 
ANNUM, by the ‘ tradesmanlike ’’ process 
of reducing the wages of their London work- 
men, 20 per cent. 

But it may be urged, that many of „the 


hands not being in receipt of 24s. weekly, the: 


gain to Caslon &.Co. would not\equal the 
amount above stated. Igistrue that some of 
the workmen have not been-in receipt of ever 
20s. weekly, but on; the;other handisome few 
have excec¢ed 30s. 3 perhaps, therefore, 25% 
is a fair aveyage’; but E am content to take. æ 
still lower average, sey 20s. weekly, a reduc- 
tion of twenty per cent. on which, woald be 
a loss of 4s. weekly to each workman, 
which is equivalent to £10 8s. on the entire 
year. Multiply the yearly loss of cach work- 
man, by the number of men on strike, and 
the gain to Caslon & Co. will be NINE 
HUNDRED AND NINETY EIGHT 
POUNDS, EIGHT SHILLINGS ! 


Of course I have a great respect for the 
“ Rights of Capital,” but with all due defer- 
ence to Messrs, Caslon & Co. I must tell those 
gentlemen, that the sum they purpose tò put 
into their poekets by reducing the wages of 
their workmen isin fact so much PLUNDER, 
to which they have no more right than they 
would have to that amount were it robbed 
from the coffers of the Bank of England, or 
abstracted: from the, pockets of defenceless 
travellers upon the highway. Indeed ‘there 
would be less sinin breaking into the Bank 
of. England, than in breaking down the wages 
of. the poor typefounders. The loss of a 
£1,000 or £1,200 to the Bank of England 
would-be no very serious calamity ; moreover 
those who have claims on the contents. of its 
coffers, are persons who for the most part 
never in the course of their lives. performed 
a day’s honest labour, but who, on the con- 
trary, have.lived by trafficking in the labour 
of others, and heaped up wealth by abstract- 
ing the fruits of other people’s toil. On the 


other hand, to rob 96 working meu of al 
THOUSAND OR TWELVE HUNDRED POUNDS, | 


is to inflict upon them, a calamity which 
must create wide-spread suffering. Morc- 
oyer the journeyman typefounders, unlike the 
claimants of the cash in the Bank.of Eng- 
land earn every: penny of their money by ex- 
esssive and almost ceaseless labour. Probably 
it would not be difficult to shew that the 
workmen, late inthe-employ of Caslon & Co, 
haye strong claims on that, flrm, to the 
amount of someting more than one or two 
thousand pounds—yet were they to attempt 
tq levy any such contribution, Tun Law would 
step in to protect Messrs, Caslon & Co. from 
being ‘‘plundered.” But what is ‘* sauce 
for the goose, should be sauce for the gander,” 
Why should the Law protect the Employer 
and not the Employed? A man detected 
stealing five-penny worth of type from the 
Chiswell-street, ostablishment, would be pro- 
secuted with the ‘‘ utmost rigoar of the Law,” 
but where is the law to enable the journeyman 
type founder to prosecute Messrs. Caslon & 
3a. for robbing him of five shillings of his 
week’s wages? The fact is that under 
the. present system, the rich monopolize 
the. benefits, while the poor have for their 
shane. the penalties of Iegislation.. Laws 
are.made, like .cobwebs, calculated to catch 
small game, but permitting great offenders 


THE RED REPUBLICAN. 
to break through. It was observed by Gold- 
smith, that 
“ Laws grind the poor,’’ 
and he added the reason because 
“ Rich men rule the laws.” 

The reader will perceive thet the prize 
sought by Messrs. Caslon & Co. ig of snch 
importance as to warrant considerable trouble 

"and expense on their part ; and. F must do 

‘l them the jnstice to say, that: ‘with a zeal 
worthy of a better cause,” they have worked: 
hard to- reduce their ‘refractory hands,’ to, 
submission. 

t Unableto find even a solitary typefounder: 
(in thi} country willing: to, take the place of 


‘tha mens on strike, the firm employed: an | 


agent in Paris, to entrap French typefounders. 
Aware of this. move, the turn-outs com- 
municated with the organized typefounders 
in Paris, and in answer received the following 
communication :— 
Tp. THE TYPKRFOUNDERS’ COMMITTEE 
QF LONDON. 
Paris, July 21, 1850. 
Crrizens,—On the receipt of your letter of the 
18th, in the name of the- Typefounders. of London, 
we immediately convoked an extraordinary meet- 
ing, of the. Parisian. Typefounders, at which the 
. following resolutions were passed. unanimously :— 
| 1, The-Founderie-Typogeaphique-Francaise, re- 
cognising that in all the countries of the world the 
maintenance of wages is. a question of primordial 
principle, seeing that it is the integral maintenanec 
. of our property, declares that it will refuse all con- 
currence, and will aceept of no propositions, how- 
ever advantageous, they may be, procceding from 
master founders of foreign countries, which may 
tend to bring about a competition to the injury of 
their fellow workmen, especially as regards the 
acceptance of work,at a reduced scale of wages, 
' 2. The Typefounders of Paris. earnestly protest 
against the departure of any: French workmen for 
London to the detriment of their brothers of Eng- 
land, and hereby declare all such to be unworthy 
and false. brothers. 

3. Furthermore, if at any time the necessity of pe- 
cuniary aid may be felt, the Typographique Fran- 
caise, recognising the indissoluble bond of union 
which unites all classes of workmen, will willingly 
como to the aid of their foreign fellow workmen, 
as far as their means will admit. 

4, The Typefounders of France will make the 
necessary cflorts that the resolutions above agreed 
to shall appear in the French and other foreign 
journals. 

Such, Citizen Typefounders of London, are tho 
decisions come to at our General Assembly Extra- 
ordinary of the 21st July, 1850. We have also 
received the orders of the assembly to make known 
the result of the present meeting to all the found- 
rics of Germany, Belgium, Holland, and Switzer- 
land, as well as to all the departments of France. 

In conclusion, Citizens, we are happy in being 
thus enabled to give you tho present proof’ of our 
wish for union, and we fecl convinced that under 
similar circumstances you would aet towards us in 
the same spirit of brotherhood ; for it is our duty, 
by all possible means, to cxert ourselves to bring. 
closer the, bonds which unite us all as fellow work. 
men, at once and for ever forgetting all those 
puerile feelings of nationality, which only bring 
about division amongst us, while, in fact, we are 
all brothers in the great world of Jabour. 

Offers liave already been made for men to go to 
London, and the Committee have succecded in ob- 
taining the positive information that the offer is as 
follows :-—100 francs. for the man, and 23 france’ 
for their wives.—Salut ct Fraternité. 


BRUNELL. Bosson, 
GERBAUT. Aur. Dupovg 
Rszv, DEMEYRE. 

J. GAUTHERAN. B. F. Vieuax. 
Brucorp. Ave, Fimysr. 


Leroy (Louis), 


The admirable sentiments expressed in the 

above letter, and the prompt action in behalf 
of their English brothers, rendered by the 
Parisian typefounders, must command the 
applause of the working classes throughout 
this country. In the way of fraternal re- 
sponse, at a meeting of the London type- 
founders, the following resolutions were 
adopted by acclamation :— 
. 1, That a% the true greatness of a nation 
mainly d@ependss upon the: intelligence, industry, 
comfért, and complete well-being of the great mass 
of the people, therefore conymerce is depressed, 
just laws, and wise social institutions are endan- 
gered, by-ever proceeding that diminishes the re- 
tsuneration of their toil. A 

2, That whilst we are deeply sergible of the im- 
mediate evils strikes entail upo ,both employers 
ang employed, still, 'when a redaction is made in 
our wages, by which our necessaries are abridged, 
and our comferts and conveniences wholly taken 
away, we have no other means of protesting against 
such calamities, than by leaving our work until 
such grievances are removed. 

3. Thot the promptness, eacrgy, and enthusiasm 
which our French fellow typefounders of Paris 
have displayed on. behalf of us, the typefounders 
of London, now resisting a reduction of our wages, 
has imposed on us a debt of lasting gratitude; 
and should our French brethren ever require our 
aid, we hereby pledge curselves to render them 
every assistance in our power, 

4, That we, the typefounders of London, deeply 
impressed with the importance of peace and good- 
will among nations, assure our French fellow- 
labourers that we have long since forgot all 
« Peurilities of national vanity ;” and we'dcem it 
our duty, on all occasions, to use our utmost in- 
fluence in dissipating the prejudices that militate 
against these brotherly: feelings sò essential to the 
well-being of natiéns, 

Thanks to the Parisian committee, a 
number of Frenchmen who ‘otherwise would 
bave been entrapped were warned of the 
snare laid for them, and induced to re- 
ject the tempting offers made in the name 
of Caslon and Co. Unfortunately, seven 
men were inveigled, and we believe the number 
has been. sitice increased by two, making nine 
in all, who -entered into a bond to work for 
three months, and who at this very time are 
employed in the place of the men on strike. 

Let the reader ‘* mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest” the atrocity of the course taken by 
Caslon. and Co., ta reduce to slavery. and 
misery the men on whose toil they have grown 
wealthy and powerful. Holding out the 
tempting bait ot 100 francs to each man, and 
25 fraucs cach additional’ to. the married, 
they add’ thercto a rate of wages actually 
higher, not merely than the reduced rate 
against which the Englishmen have struck, 
but higher, far higher, than the average re- 
ceived by the old ‘‘hands,” previous to the 
strike! The imported Frenchmen are paid 
not by ‘* piece-work,’’ but by the day,—5s. 
a day, —30s,,a week, an amount far exceeding 
the average, wages paid to the workmen pre- 
vious to the turn-out. Gentle reader, ara 
you not in an ecstacy of admiration contem- 
plating, the. ‘‘ cosmopolitan philanthropy”? of. 
Messrs. Caslon and’ Ço.? What though. 
thoso worthy gentlemen ‘grind, the faces ”? 
of their own countrymen, shall they not be 
applauded for ‘‘compassing’ sea, and land,” 
to seek out the sons of the stranger on whoin 
to lavish the evidences of thgir generosity ! 
But, the ‘object to-be gained by this super- 
abundance of benevolence.? << Thereby hangs. 
a tale,” which ‘there needs no ghost come 
from the grave’? to ‘unfold.’ Messrs, 


pa ee ee eee 
Caslon and Co. are well aware that the ĉon- 


flict they are carrying on is a costly affair for 
the firm ; but they calculate on Making here- 
after a prot on their present loss, Should 
the turn-outs bo beaten, it will be in the power 
of the firm to dictate even worse terms than 
those against which the journeymen struck 
work; and the consequent gain of the firm 
may be nearer TWO than one THOUSAND 
POUNDS per annum. Moreover, it will 
goon come to the turn of the ensnared French- 
men to realize the fate of 
“ The broken tools that tyrants cast away.” 

Daring the first three months they may 
continue to get their thirty shillings (cach) 
weekly, but at the end of that time, they will 
be totally at the mercy of the firm, and then 
they may look out for the treatment of the 
metal-maker who was reduced at one fell 
swoop, without any previous notice, from 
thirty shillings to twenty shillings! Even 
for their own sakes it is to be earnestly desired 
that no more T’renclimen may be entrapped 
by the agents of Caslon & Co. 

If one word of complaint can be fairly 
brought against the turn-outs, it is that they 
have done iujustice tu their own cause by so 
jong concealing their grievances from tha 
public. Let them no longer hesitate to take 
a bold and determined course, Tie type- 
founders are too few in number to bear the 
burden of supporting so many families, week 
after week, without assistance from other 
trades and aid froin tlie public at large. The 
occasion is highly favourable for obtaining 
efficient help from fhe other trades, both in 
the motropolis and the country ; and I cannot 
doubt that a proper appeal will meet witha 
fitting response. There seems to be no doubt 
that the turn-outs have nothing to fear in the 
shape of treason on the part of their own 
countrymen ; and it is manifest that tlie 
associated typefounders of Paris have already 
taken steps, which in all probability will 
prevent any further invasion of workmen from 
the Continent. Nine men cannot do the work 
of ninety-six, and even before the three 
montlis have expired the arm will be tired of 
paying those nine five slilllings a day each for 
for less than a shilling’s worth of work—a 
fact to be attributed to the Frenchinen being 
unacquainted wlth the English mode of work- 
ing, and being also too sensible to perform 
the fooi’s part of ‘‘gning at it like a Briton.” 
There is, then, everything to hope for, provi- 
ded the turn-outs themselves act with encrgy, 
and are energetically supported by their 
brothers of their own calling, and of other 
trades. 

The case of the Chiswell-strect typefoun- 
ders is only another illustration of the work- 
ing of the present system, another argument 
foi-the overthrow of that system, and the 
substitution in its stead of one which will put 
an end to the reign of capitalists as a class 
distinct from the labourers. Are the Messrs. 
Caslon & Co.. gods, that they should presume 
to lord it over the very lives of 350 of their 
fellow creatures, to whom they decree sla- 
very or death? Even so ; at least, such is 
the real meaning of their acts, be their words 
what they may. This must be put an end to, 
Strikes may do something for the protection 
of tho labourers, and Associations may do still 
more; but to ensure the salvation of the 
workers as a class, they must win tho mastery 
of the state by tlie attainment of UNI 
VERSAL SUFFRAGE. Men of the 
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Trades ! on you maiuly depends whether the 
political serfdom and social slavery of your 
order is to continue. With your powerful 
co-operation tho political enfranchisement of 
the working-classes wonld be an casy task, 
and sovial emancipation could not fail to be 
the issue. Reflect ou my words. In the mean 
time, let me urge you to do your duty 
towards your struggling brothers, the type- 
founders.* Theirs is a good cause, and if 
supported by you, if aided as brothers should 
ever renier aid to brothers, to Labour will be 
the victory ! 
L'AMI DU PEUPLE. 


DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION, 
is my article entitled “ Chartism in 1850,” publish 
ed in the first No, of this paper, I expressed the 
opinion that all the different sections of Social Re- 
former should coalesce and form but one body, for 
the twofold purpose of agitating for the Charter, 
aud of setting on Ivot an efective propaganda of 
social ideas. In compliance with the wishes o Tiv 
democratic brethren of Newtown, in Wales; I now 
recur to this subject, and shall discuss it as fully as 
my present limits will allow, In any proposed 
plan of action, two thiugs must be considered,—the 
object ov ender the means. In my opinion, the 
object. of all real, that is, of all Social Reformers,— 
and to such alone [ speak—is to improve the social 
condition af the producers. The other classes of 
society, namely, the landlords, and moneylords, 
being much too well off already. 1 apprehend, 
therefore, that all questions of Social Reform neces- 
sarily relate to the promotion of the physical and 
moral well being of the veritable People; and that, 
the desire of cxtending the social advantages 
hitherto enjoyed by two privileged castes—to the 
bulk of the nation, hitherto treated as the outcasts 
of civilization, is the distinguishing characteristic of 
real as opposed to sham reformers. “ Every re- 
volution which is not made with a view of pro- 


Joundly ameliorating the condition af the People, 


is merely a crime succeeding another crime.’ And 
in this sentiment of the illustrious Robespicrre I 
heartily agree. Here the question—Why we de- 
mand such an amelioration? suggests itself. I 
point to the Rights of Man. These are the 
auswer to this question, The Rights of one human 
being are precisely the same as the Rights of ano- 
ther human being, in virtue of their common 
nature. This natural equality is not affected by 
the natural ixecuality of physical wants and incntal 


capacity, obtaining betwecn the different in- 
dividuals belonglug to the same species, One 


man, fur cxample, requires twice as ninch food as 
another dues; yet the large and tlie small eater 
have the same natural Right of satisfying their 
animal wants, and the question of Aight has no 
connection whatever with the question of capacity. 
The same rule holds in the intelleetual world. One 
man has the mental power of making discoveries in 
Science, or of assimilating and digesting the con- 
tents of whole libraries; another is so stupid that 
he can scarcely understand the simplest argument. 
Yet that is no reasou why the latter should be pre- 
vented from exercising the Right of satisfying his 
smaller intellectual wants; he has the same natural 
right of doing so, that the man of large mental 
wants has. The law of Equality—which is one of 
the primitive and inalienable Rights of Man—or 
rather, it is the all-sustaining groundwork, or sub- 
stratum, which supports the whole system of human 
rights and duties,—the law of /quality is but ano- 
ther term for the law of Proportion. “ To every 
one according to his wants, and from every one 
according to his powers,” that is the law of 
the new social arrangements we desire to ee 
avout. The next question Which arises is,—Of 

* We are informed that communications for the Type- 


foundet’s Committee may be addressed to the George Ind, 
Foster's-buildings, Whitecross-street, Sf, Luke’s, London. 


+ Expressed in No, 6, of the “‘ Red Republican.” 
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what nature are the arrangements which would 
express and embody such a law? And here I 
come to the conflicting theories of the different 
sections of Social Reformers, Now, it will be 
necessary to find some common ground upon which 
they can all meet. I take it for granted they are 
all agreed as to the principle of Equality—that 
they admit all human beings have a fight to the 
equal development and satisfaction of their un- 
equal faculties and wants. But of what consequence 
to me is this Fight, if society does not give me 
the power of exercising it? I can exercise it only 
in as far as I have free access to the instruments of 
labour, to Land and Capital. 

These are the conditions of my animal exist- 
ence, and consequeutly of my mental growth also. 
Landand Capital, therefore, are national, not indi- 
vidual property. Further, I take it for granted, 
that all sections of Social Reformers are agreed on 
the necessity ofa radical change in the existing 
system of unlimited competition; seeing that, 
the practical effect of this system has been to 
plunge the British producers into depths og 
misery and degradation, unsurpassed in the an- 
nals of any people. But a radical change can 
only be effected by substituting the principle of 
Assvuciatiow for that of Competition, because any 
measure short of this would be surface worl, and 
would leave the root of our social evils untouched. 
It appears to me, therefore, that the two propo- 
sitions,— 

I. The soil and capital are collective property ; 

II. These instruments of labour being common 
to Adl, should be used for the benefit of All, that 
is, used on the principles of Association and 
Universal Solidarity : 

Are propositions resulting from the natural 
and unalienable Rights of Man, and are common 
ground upon which all sections of Social Re- 
formers can meet. Many important conse- 


quences, into which my limits do not allow me to 


enter, but which have beenfully developed in the 
works of the Continental Socialists, are derivable 
from these two fundamental propositions. For 
example, education is gratuitous and obligatory. 
Justice is administered gratuitously. The State 
supports such citizens as are incapable of work, 
through old age or disease, and this support is 
not a charity, it is a right. Private banks are to 
be abolished, aud replaced by a single National 
bank. Indirect taxation is to be abolished, and 
succeeded by a single direct tax. Usury will be 
abolished, and replaced by a system of gratui. 
tous National credit. Paper will be substituted 
for the present metallic currency, and go forth. 
If from the consideration of the object of the 
Social Reformers, 1 pass onwards to the considera- 
tion of the means requisite for its attainment, I 
find these means are comprised in the two words, 
Democratic Organization, which form the title of 
the present article. By this organization, 1 under- 
stand a fusion of all the different sections of Social 
Reformers, (whether Owenites, National Reform 
Leaguers, Fraternal Democrats, Red Republicans, 
Socialists, or Chartists,) into one whole ; having a 
common fund for the purpose of carryiug on a Pro- 
pagauda of Social Ideas, and having their affairs 
conducted by a Council, resident in London, and 
elected annually, or oftener, by all the members of 
this organised democratic body. The elements ne- 
cessary for the execution of this plan exist, though 
in a scattered state, but it is possible, I think, to 
combine them. Some of the Welsh brethren agree 
with me in thinking it is highly necessary to do so 
forthwith. Because, united we may accomplish 
much; but by isolated, unconnected efforts we 
shall assuredly fail in accomplishing anything ex- 
cept a waste of precious money and still more pre- 
cious time. I have indicated the ground on which 
it appears that all real reformers can meet, and the 
principles from which they may start in working 
together for their common end,—the emancipation 
of the Wages-Slaves, the abolition of the Prole- 
tartat. So thoroughly am I persuaded of the cor- 
rectness of what is here advanced, that I call no 
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man a real reformer who does not start from these 
two fundamental propositions, (the corollaries to 
the univereal Truth of human equality) namely: 
Property is a Social, not an individual, Right; pro- 
perty ought to beused according to principles which 
ensure the participation of all in its advantages. I 
call no man a real reformer who does not accept 
all the consequences which legitimately follew from 
the above propositions, and who is not prepared to 
do what he can to ensure the practical and imme- 
diate application of these consequences, Anything 
short of this is fudge, because it will lcave the ques- 
tion of Social Misery just where it was before. As 
preliminary steps towards this more effective or- 
ganisation of the democratic interest, I would sug- 
gest, that a Conference of the Proletarian lcaders be 
held in London forthwith, for the purpose of draw- 
ing up a plan or programine of Social Reform upon 
Red Republican principles ; that, this plan should 
be sent to all the various provincial localities where 
Chartists, Socialists, or Red Republicans cxist; and 
that, they should be required to forward their 
opinions upon it, within a given time, to this Con-* 
ference, or to a Committee appointed by them, and 
having the power of making such alterations 
in the plan as might be deemed advisable. Such 
a programme once adopted, might be made the 
basis of the new Social Propaganda; its various ar- 
ticles would be so many Red Republican texts, from 
which to preach the Gospel of Sucialist-Democracy 
to the people. I repeat, au extensive Social propa- 
ganda is highly necessary ; we must not only try to 
place political power in the hands of the people, we 
must teach them how to use it when they have it. 
Imagine for a moment, what would be the conse- 
quences of Universal Suffrage ip the agricultural 
districts, if the squire and the parson were to coD- 
tinue to lead the agricultural population by the nose! 
Another reason, and—as | think—an nrgent one, 
for taking steps immediately towards combining 
the scattercd elements of democracy into a whole, 
is the necessity of opposing the designs of the Par- 
liamentary and Financial Reformers. Try these 
gentlemen by the test of giving the people a share 
in their own privilegcs—for example, in the fran- 
chise, and you will see whether they are the people's 
friends or not- The close of the session is near, and 
thera can be no doubt that Messrs. Walmsley, Cob- 
den, Bright, and Co., will then commence a crusade, 
among the working elasses, in favour of their own 
peculiar plans and projects. The Middle-Class 
leaders have twice led the Proletariaps by the nose, 
viz.:—in the Reform Bill and the League agita- 
tions; measures, which by incrcasing the power of 
the monied interest—of the mill-owners and shopo- 
crats—have actually made the condition of the pro- 
ducers worse instead of bettcr. ‘These little charter 
gentry will try it on a third time; and there is no 
chance of making head against them, unless by the 
united action of the whole Ultra-Democratic interest 
brought to bear upon one point. J earnestly be- 
seech the readers of the Rep REPUBLICAN to give 
this matter their most serious consideration; and, if 
they approve of the line of action indicated above, 
let them urge it upon the London Democracy, either 
through the medium of this paper, or by dircct ap- 
plication to the Executive Council of the National 
Charter Association. Perhaps, my proletarian bro- 
thers, you will think F havespoken dogmatically upon 
this topic. It is earncstness in the good cause, and 
no desire of thrusting my private opinions upon 
others, that has induced me to write as above, Į 
know that the opinions, on practical subjects of one 
whose training has chiefly been among books and 
literature, are of little value compared with the 
opinions of men amongst you, whose education has 
been one continuous battle with the stern realities 
of life. If, therefore, my judgment of these things 
be mistaken, let my heartfelt devotion to your cause, 
plead with with you in my behalf. 
HOWARD MORTON, 


What is arbitrary power? The seed of calamities, that 
sown in the bosom of a state, springs up to bear the fruit 
of misery and deyastation,—Helvetius, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F All communications to be pre-paid, 

Letters for the Editor to he addressed to 
Tlarney, 4, Brunswick-row, Queen-square, 
London. 3 

Orders for the Rep REPUBLICAN, from booksellers, 
agents, &c., to be addressed to «S, Y. Collins, 
Fleet-street.” 

Books for Review to be addressed to 
the Publisher. 


‘“¢George Jnlian 
Bloomsbury, 


news- 
113, 


the Editor, care of 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR THE “RED RE- 
PUBLICAN.” 


J. Cameron, Glasgow, 1s.; J. Cameron, Hulme, Js. ; 
Geo, Gill, 6d.: W. B. Rochester, 6d.; H. Garrett, 64. ; 
F. Garrett, 6d. ; H. Garrett, 6d. ; C. Tapral, 6d. ; J. 
Moody, Gd. ; R. L.B., £1. g 

To Rerucers.—Julian Tiarney has received and 
paid over to Colonel Oborski, Member of the Polish Con 
mittee, the following sums: A. and H. T. Ilolyoake, 2s. 6d.; 
J. Pallett. 1s. 7a. 

Mr. J. J. Bezer.—This sterling democrat who suffered 
nearly two years, incarceration in Newgate, for advecating 
the principles of the People’s Charter, is about to take a 
tour through the country, and proposes to deliver lectures 
in all the principal towns. The sufferings of himself and 
fellow-victims in prison,—the principles of democratic 
and social reform, and the united organization of demo- 
cratic and social reformers to obtain the Charter, will 
form the leading topics of Mr. Bezer’s lectures. THe will 
commence his tour at Northampton, where he will lec- 
ture on Monday, the 19th of August. After which he will 
visit Leicester, Longhborough, Derby , Nottingham and Sut- 
ton-in-Ashfield. He will then visit Yorkshire, Lanceahire, 
Cheshire, Staffordshire, and the Border Counties. For the 
present, communications for Mr Bezer, may he addressed 
to the vare of the Editor of the “Red Republican.” 
Mr, Bezer deserves, and we doubt not will receive a 
hearty welcome from the ‘‘ Keds,” in all parts of England. 

J. Cameron, Glasgow, and J. Camegon, Hulme.—Thanks 
to the Cameron clan. 

Rocnester.—W. B. writes as follows :— 

“Sır, —I have taken the liberty ef troubling you regard- 
ing a circumstanee which does not appear to be confined 
to myself, I mean the uncertainty of obtaining the “ Red” 
regularly, A correspondent expresses a belief that there 
is a determination to burke the Periodical. Now like 
yourself, I am slow to share such belief, yet if ’tis not so, 
tis passing strange that London Journals, Family Heralds, 
and such like stuff, can be had by dozens long before 
date, while I have to send repeatedly to hear the dis- 
heartening reply, ‘(not come yet” I frequently get two 
io make sure of one. I have taken two Democratic Re- 
views ever since they have been out, but I have not yet 
received the August numher from my regular Agent ; ’tis 
true I got one at another shop, but that is not the thing. 
I am of punctual habits, and I like to have my ‘papers at 
the proper time. Now in a parson-ridden, bigotted, and 
party-riven town like Rochester, where the circulation of 
Democratic Works is very small, I must take my chance, 
but I would suggest the propriety of making arrange- 
ments for a more punctual supply in large cities and 
towns where the name of Jemocrat is legion. ’Tis better 
to be feared than despised. The ‘‘Red Republican”? is 
feared! and that is a sure sign of success. The existing 
class of booksellers and newsagents fear the aristocracy 
and hate the democracy, consequently they make no 
effort tọ push the good and democratie works, but on the 
contrary, keep them hack. In Rochester, a corrupt and 
oppressive Corporation have made the place ‘‘ rotten to 
the core,” while the cathedral sends forth a shoal f par- 
sons to spread gloom and bigotry wherever their black 
bodies (with blacker hearts) penetrate. Chatham is ridden 
o’er with Government estahlishments (°?) it is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that-the democrats are few in these towns, 
yet there are some good and true, unfortunately, they are- 
in the grip of the money-mongers. But there is an end 
to all things, so will there he to tyranny. 

Yourardent admirer, 
WIR 

“P.S.—I have enclosed a trifle in aid of the good work.” 

*,* We can assure our frierd that the “Red Republi- 
can ” is publishedin accordance with the notice in ang- 
ther column,—every Monday, at 12 o'clock, at noon. 

J, Wirson, Manchester.—Before the receipt of your 
letter, we had determined to act on the suggestion con- 
tained therein. A notice in another column, will inform 
you that the “ Red Republican ” will be henceforth pub- 
lished In Monthly parts, as well as weekly numbers, Part 
I. is now ready. Part II. will be ready with the maga- 
zines for September, 

W. Wurreneap, (Braco, Perthshire,) writes as follows: 

“ Brother Democrat.—Enclosed you will receive a post- 
office order for 4s., to assist in the establishment of the 
Red Republican. You have my best wishes for its 
triumphant success. In case of a pinch, reckon upon my 
help in a pecuniary point of view, and in every other 
sense that it may be in my power to assist in your patri- 
otic enterprise.” 

J NORTHUMBERLAND and DurHAn.—The Secretaries, or ac- 
tive Chartists in Darlington, Stockton, Middlesborough 
Wingate Grange, and all other places in the counties of 
Durham and Northumberland, are requested to forward 
their addresses to the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Secretary. 
ee Bee care of Mary Brown, 3, Harrison Property, 

epuey Bank, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

oe The Editor is not able to state at present, when it 
will be in his power to visit Newcastle, 


are respectfully declined. ‘ 

A Ne 'un,” who spoke to the editor at Blackstone 
Edge, is again requested to send the particulars, his name: 
included, relative to his contribution for the Polish Re- 
fugees. 

LecrurEs.—We understand that Mr. W. W. Broom, the 
talented lecturer, is delivering a series of discourses op 
subjects of great interest to political and social Reformers. 
every Wednesday evening, at Fall’s Coffee House, 60, Red- 
cross Street, Barbican. 

“Ax ADMIRER or Bem AND DEMBINSKI.”—We have not 
heard anything of Bem, since the contradiction to the 
rumour of his death. A letter from Broussa states, 
that “the Turkish Government, obeying the wishes of the 
Russian and Austrian Governments, had ordered General 
Dembinski to be removed from Broussa to Kutahya, 
where Kossuth and his companiona in exile are confined.” 

“ REEFUBLIC AND ROYALTY in [raLy.”’—Up to the time 
oť going to press, the continuation of the translation of 
this work has not come to hand, 

Lepru RoLLIY’s t‘ DECLINE OF ENGLAND.”—The Review of 
this work will be resumed in a future number, 

“ A Rep.” —You are in error in supposing that Loui 
Blanc ever had any relations with the Imperial Special 
Constable. They once met, under the circumstanees de 
scribed, in the following extract from Louis Blanc’s ‘‘His- 
toric Pages from the Revolutiou of February :’’— 

“When Louis Bonaparte published his ‘Idées Napo- 
leoniennes,’ I was principal editor of tbe ‘ Revue du Pro- 
gres,’ and I strongly denounced the imperial preten- 
sions of the author, in an article that was afterwards 
ye-printed. But after the affair of Boulogne, I was struck 
with the baseness with which those who would have 
fallen down before the conqueror now began to insult the 
vanquished. Ialone of all the press, I believe, recalled 
his abusers to a sense of shame and dignity. The 
prisoner—le has just signed the order for my appearing 
at the High Court of Bourges—had heen himself brought 
hefore the High Court of that period, the Chamber of 
Peers; on which occasion I expressed myself strongly 
against the principle of special jurisdictions for political 
offences, Ihad never had any communication with Louis 
Bonaparte ; but when confined in the fortress of Ham he 
expressed a wish to see me, It was the request of an un- 
fortunate man, and a prisoner: I went to Ham. I found 
him still dreaming of the imperial star, and conceiving 
no higher idea of patriotism than the worship of a name. 
He approved of Universal Suffrage, on account of what 
he expected from it; he considered the establisliment of 
the republic impossible. I pointed out to him the little- 
ness of his ambition ; that his uncle’s work was acconi- 
plished; that history was ever changing its aspect and 
never repeated itself; that the chief ohjeet of the people 
of the 19th century was not to make themselves soldiers, 
but to cease to be Proletarians; that a republic was 
inevitable, nay imminent. I pressed him earnestly to 
follow the advice of Armand Carrel, to unite himself to 
the greatest minds of the day hy publishing the declara- 
tion ‘Iam a Republican.’ My frankness seemed to affect 
bim ; he embraced me with tears in his eyes. He has 
since been compelled to say, ‘Iam a Republican ; but 
does he fully understand the meaning, bearing, and 
nobleness of the term ? ” 

G. Smit, Salford, and R. P. P.—Your letters are in 
type, and, if possible, shall appear in our next number. 


PROPOSITIONS OF THE NATIONAL RE- 
FORM LEAGUE, FOR THE PEACEFUL 
REGENERATION OF SOCIETY. 

Liberty in Right; Equality in Law; Fraternity in Interest 

(Continued from No. 7 of the Red Republican.) 


“5. That, as it is the recognised duty of the State to 
support all those of its subjects who, from incapacity or 
misfottune, are unable to procure their own eubsistance : 
and as the nationalisation of landed property would open 
up new sources of oceupation for the now surplus industry 
of the people (a surplus which is daily augmented by the 
aecumulation of machinery in the hands of the capita- 
lists), the same principle which now sanctions a public 
provision for the destitute poor, sbould be extended to the 
providing a sound system of National Credit, through 
which any man might (under certain conditions, } procure 
an advance from the natiopal funds arising out of the 
proceeds of public property, and thereby be enabled to 
rent and cultivate land on his own account, instead of 
being subjected, as now, to the injustice and tyrafiny of 
wages-slavery (through which capitalists and profitists 
are enabled to defraud him of his fair recompense,’ or 
being induced to become a hired slaughtercr of bis fellow- 
creatures at the bidding of godless diplomatists ; enabling 
them to foment and prosecute international wars, and 
trample on popular rights, for the exclusive advantage of 
aristocratic and ‘ vested interests.’ The same privilege 
of obtaining a share in the national credit to be applicable 
to the requirements of individuals, companies, and com- 
munities in all other branches of useful industry, as well 
as in agriculture.” 


You say a long descended race, 

And wealth, and dignity, and power, and place, 

Make gentlemen, and that your high degree, 

Is mucli disparag'd to be match’d with me, 

Know this, my lord, nohility of blood, 

Is but a glittering and fallacious good 

The nobleman is he whose noble mind 

Is filled with inborn wortb, unborrow’d from lis hind, 


MONTHLY PARTS OF THE “ RED 
REPUBLICAN.” 


Finding a demand for the “ Rep Repun- 
LICAN,’’ in the shape of Monthly Parts, we 
have to announce that PART ONE, con- 
taining five numbers, in a handsame wrapper, 
price 6d., is now ready for delivery to the 
Trado. PART TWO will be ready with the 
Magazines for September, 

_ “The Red Republican” is ready for de- 
livery to the trade every Monday, at twelve 
o’clock at noon. 

A handsome Card for Shop Windows, an- 
nouncing “The Red Republican,” may be 
had of the Publisher, Mr. S. Y. Collins, 118, 
Fleet-street. 


RS Should country bookscllers and news- 
agents find any difficulty in obtaining ‘‘ The 
Red Republican” from their regular London 
agent, they may be supplied by sendiug their 
orders direct to Mr. Collins. Mr. ©. may be 
depended upou for promptness and regularity 
in procuring and forwarding all the weekly 
and monthly periodicals, magazines, news- 
papers, &c., &c., &c. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1850. 


“Ler Europe learn that you will no longer suffer that 
there be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor.’’—St, 
Just. 

“ Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yield one another mutual aid, according to 
their ability, like citizens of the same state.” — Robespierre. 

“The Golden Age, placed in tbe Past by blind Tradition, 
is before us.”— St. 


Simon. 


THE PEEL MONUMENT. 
EXPOSURE OF A GANG OF ‘ARTFUL DODGERS.” 


Tue London Democrats deserve the thanks 
of the Democracy gencrally, for the good 
service they have rendered to the cause of 
Truth and Justico in protesting against that 
precious piece of humbug, the so-called 
** Working Man’s Memorial to Sir R. Peel.” 
No circumstance within our recollection has 
been to us so disgusting as the attempt of 
certain professing Chartists and middle-class 
liberals to exhibit the late member for Tam- 
worth in the light of a ‘‘ working man’s 
friend.” Inthe name of common honesty, 
when was it that ‘‘the great Statesman” 
gave evidence of caring for the rights and 
interests of -the Working Classes? During 
upwards of forty years he was amongst the 
foremost of the avowed and unyielding 
enemies of the veritable people ; and let it 
never be forgotten, that, both as a member 
of Parliament, and an underling of Castle- 
reagh and Co., he participated in all the 
enormities of the regency and reign of— 
‘The Fourth of the. Fools and Oppressors called 
George.” 

As long as there was a chance of upholding 
landlord supremacy le was the unwearied 
champion of the ‘‘landed intarest;” and when 
in the course of events a rival power acquired 
strength sufficient to battle with and beat 
the degenerated oligarchy, Peel transferred 
his allegiance to the ‘‘ commercial interest. 
His Free Trade measures were conceived 
and carried out only with the view of benefit- 
ing the rising monied power. To pretene 
that he cared one doit for the interests of the 
working-classes, or had an eye to their wel- 
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fare is the grossest hypocrisy on the part of 
those who make the pretence. In 1819 he 
was of the gang of high-flying Tory scoun- 
drels, who, with that bloated mass of walk- 
ing wickednessthethen Prince Regent—after- 
wards ‘‘Fum the Fourth’’—dared to ex- 
press thanks to the Peterloo Butchers—the 
perpetrators of the Manchester Massacre. 
In 1848, Russell was not more forward in 
proposing, than was Peel in supporting the 
tyrannical measures and damnable policy 
enacted and acted upon to crnsh the move- 
ment for Proletarian emancipation, Ie never 
missed an opportunity,.whethcrin or out of 
office, to championize every ‘‘ Coercion Bill” 
and ‘‘Arms Bill’? devised to keep the un- 
happy peoplo of Ireland under the sway of 
the sword. Up to the last hour of his life he 
was the determined oppouent of every measure 
and every movement intended to arm the 
working-classes with the power to redress 
their gricvauces, and right their wrongs. 
He was not a cruel man by nature, on the 
contrary, his private acts testified loudly as 
to the natural generosity and amiability of 
his character, but as a politician he would 
have hesitated at no means to keep the 
working classes in slavery. In ’39, in ’42, 
and ’48 he showed as much alacrity as the 
most ruthless of the people’s enemies in con- 
spiring to ernsh the Chartists by physical 
force; and rather than have yielded to their 
demauds, he would have gone heart and 
hand with Wellington, Stanley, Russell, 
Graham and Co. in drowning popular dis- 
affection in a Red Sea of slaughter. Yet 
charlatans spouting liberalism, and impostors 
masquerading iu the character of ‘ Re- 
formers,” have the unblushing impudence to 
sing the praises of this foe to Democracy as 
the ‘‘ People’s Friend,” and the brazen-faced 
audacity to call upon the plundered proleta- 
rians to subscribe their pence to raise a 
“ Working Man’s Memorial’ to their ‘‘ bene- 
factor’’(?) 

‘‘ The ‘ Saviour of the People,’ not yet saved! I”? 

It is long since an act was done by the 
Chartists so worthy of applause, as the part 
taken by a few of them in damning the per- 
formance of those precious actors, Cobden, 
Bright, Walmsley, ‘Old Joe,” and Co. 
Mark ! the great wass of the London demo- 
crats knew nothing of the meeting, and others 
who did know of it, considered the whole 
affair beneath thcir notice. But for these 
two causes, the Chartist portion of the au- 
dience would have had an overwhelming ma- 
jority’; and, in that casc, tho leading per- 
formers would have found themselves in a 
pretty fix. While expressing our hearty 
thanks to Messrs. O’Brieu and (Walter) 
Cooper, we must do justice to John Milne, 
the Proletarian, who boldly led the van on the 
Chartist side, and encountered personal vio- 
lence at the hands of the ruffianly Peelers, 
and their shopocratical abettors, In the 
Times report, John Milne is represented as 
the ‘‘type of a pot-housc orator, who gesti- 
culated with a vehemence which must have 
flowed largely from the influence of beer.”’ 
We tell the ‘‘suck-mug scamp,’’ (as Cob- 
bott would have termed him) who penned 
the libel wo have just copied, that John 
Milne is a credit to his order—a man of in- 
telligencc, incorruptibility, and moral worth ; 
a man who has a conscience, and a love of 
principle, utterly incompatible with the du- 
ties of the reporting tribe ; a man who en- 
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joys the confidence of his political associates, 
the respect of his own class, and the esteem 
of all who know him. The conveners of 
the meeting specially invited the attendance 
of the working classes, yet when a veritable 
working man essayed to express his honest 
sentiments, he was not merely clamoured 
down, but absolutely dragged from the plat- 
form by those blue-coated bludgeoners who 
seein to have been specially ordained to 
perpetuate the memory of their founder, 
“the great statesman, Sir Robert Peel.’ 
What need of any other monument, while 
these perambulating Peelers grace (?) the 
streets of the metropolis? The liberals try 
to make it appear that the Chartists were 
the authors of the disturbance, which so 
signally characterised the meeting. They 
lie. It was only after the ruffianly treat- 
ment experienced by John Milne, and be- 
cause of the continued and systematic efforts 
of the profit-mongers to drown the voice of 
the succeeding democratic speakers, that the 
Chartists refused to listen to Walmsley, and 
treated the rest of the gang as they de- 
served. Sir Joshua has only had a fore- 
taste of what ho may look for, should he 
persevere in his dirty intrigues against the 
Chartists, and hia nefarious attempts to 
humbug and mislead the working classes. 

The bourgeois mode of condueting public 
meetings must be reformed. As long as the 
Proletarians are content to play the part of 
dupes, and attend meetings merely to applaud 
the ‘‘ unadorned eloquerice’’ of Cobden, 
Bright, Walmsley and Co., all is well; but 
the moment earnest and honest men attempt 
to exercise the right of free discussion, the 
‘ gents’’ immediately have recourse to both 
(im) moral and physical foree—clamour, and 
the Peelers, to stifle the voices of the people’s 
true friends. The remedy is simple enough. 
The Democrats must shake off their apathy, 
attend all public meetings convened for pro- 
fessedly popular purposes, and by their num- 
bers command a fair hearing for the advocates 
of democratic and social rights. That course 
will bring the genteel ‘‘ Reformers” to their 
senses, and compel them either to act justly 
in the face of the public, or otherwise take 
refuge in ‘“‘ ticket ’’ and hole-and-corner 
meetings, in which they will not be able to 
do ary good for themselves, nor any mischief 
to the’ working classes. 


THE “IRISHMAN,” 
JUST as wewere going to press with this number 
of the Red Republican we received No. 1. 
of the new series of that excellent journal, the 
Jrishman. Although somewhat smaller in 
size, in all other respects it is evident that 
the new series will fully equal—it would be 
impossible to excel—the old. The leading 
editorial article, headed ‘ Ireland — The 
‘ Jrishman’—Our Vision,” is a master-piece 
of democratic eloquence,—an appeal that 
‘< stirs the blood like the sound of a trumpet.” 
The first of a -series of articles on ‘‘Demo- 
cracy” will also command the approbation of 
every earnest democrat. There is an excellent 
review of ‘‘ The Nun of Monza—translated 
from the Italian of Giovanni Rosini.” 
The Poetry, too, is admirable ; we give a 
specimen in our last page. We have not 
room for extracts from the editorial articles; 
This, we the less regret, as we trust that. 
every reader of the Red Republican will be 
also a reader and supporter of the Jrishman, 
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Sustitntions aut Doms af Hepublican 
Amerirn. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF OHIO. 


The constitution of Ohio forbids cruel anid 
unusual punishments, and contain the following 
-noble sentiment :-— 


<All penalties shall be -propertiened to the 
nature of the offence. No wise legislature will 
affix the same punishment to the crime of 
theft, forgery, and the like, whieh they do to 
murder and treason. When the same undis- 
tinguished severity is exerted Against all offences, 
the people arè led to forget the real distinction in 
‘the’crimes themselves, and to ‘commit the most 
flagrant with as little compunetion as they do the 
Mightest offences. For the same reasons, a multi- 
tude- of sanguinary laws are both impolitie and 
unjust, the,true design of all punishment being to 
reform, not to exterminate mankind.’ 

« Gomparc this with the sanguénary code of Emg- 
land at the same period, the year 1802, and be- 
hold ‘bow far the American demoerats of those days 
were in-advance of the English legislature. Until 
American example had shamed the English parlia- 
ment, ‘the ‘British criminal laws were perfectly 
brutal. ‘Hundreds of human beings were executed 
for pėtty- offences, and a seore might beseen hang- 
ing at one time. Women'were capitally punished 
for stealing.a yard or two of ribbon—children for 
felony-~and even North American Indian barbari- 
ties were rivalled, and in some instances surpassed, 
by Christian Englishmen in what was called the 
administration of justice. 

“ Before the aet 54 Gco. III, a traitor was con- 
demned to be disembowelled, after being hanged for 
atime, and cut down alive; and by the present 
law the body is to be mangled and cut to pieces, 
Murderers’ were, a few years since, hanged in chains 
until their flesh rotted and their bones whitened 
ji:the'sun, Women convieted of petit treason— 
i.e; the murder of a husband or master—were, 
before the Act 30 Geo. II., barnt alive. This 
was Engtish christian humanity--these were the 
means resorted to for inspiring ‘‘ the vulgar herd’ 
with “wholesome terror.’’ Despotism is always 
cruel, because it is always cowardly. 

‘ But, to proeced withthe provisions of the con- 
stitution of Ohio, It is deelared that no ex post 
facto law, nor any law impairing the validity of 
‘edntraets, shall ever be made; that the people 


havea right to assemble together in a peatedble | 


manner to consult for the common good ; that the 
people: have a right to bearvarms; that no here- 
ditary emoluments, privileges, or honours shall ever 
-be granted or eonferred. 

«There ate various-other provisions in the con- 
stitution of Ohio which it is unnecessary here te 
detail. 

« Agovernment whieh does not emanate from the 
people is compelled to preserve its authority by 
withholding the most important rights from the 
péople, especially the right of bearing arms and 
aegairing skill in their use; and also the'funda- 
mmontal right of meeting together, and freely dis- 
cussing the acts of their rulers. .A settled demo- 
eratic government ‘is never afraid of the peoplo, 
because it is the people’s government ; the persons 
composing the dissatisfied minority know that they 
may soon be the majarjty. Ina demoeraey, there- 
fore, the people are the defenders of the country, 
and not a few mercenaries ; tliere is no fear of 

blie meetings or’ processions, no jealousy of the 
‘people being ‘armed,’ ‘no’ Apprehension gf evil con- 
sequences from dissaffection ‘being excited by 
wpeeches‘or: dlecaesions,” 
Comparison between the Constititibn of the’ State 
of Ohio-and the Constitutions ofthe other States. 

“We have more ‘than duce méntiondd the ‘ fact 
thatthe constitutions of: thé different’ Staled lo not 
torréspond with’ each other; but all are’ republican 
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and unti-avistecratic. In all of them the great mass 
bf the people are the roeoguised source of all power. 
‘The principal difference will, be found between the 
‘constitutions of the free and slave States. In the 
latter, for example, laws exist to prevent diseussion 
on the subject of slavery. Slave-holding needs se- 
ditiou laws for its support, like those of England. — 

“ In all the States the power of the legislature 15 
limited, and there are provisions similar to those In 
the constitution of Ohio, guaranteeing and pre- 
serving fundamental rights of the citizens. Tu all 
the States, with the exception of Virginia, all the 
male white citizens of twenty-one yoars of age, who 
are tax-payers, are the electors of the ropresentatives 
in the State and federal legislatures. In most of 
the States the electors are not required to be tax- 
payers, but a simple residence in the State for a 
eertain period is sufficient to confer the franchise. 
In Virginia, to be- an elector, a mau must be a free- 
holder, householder, and tax-payer; but these re- 
strictions will not last much longer. 

“Within the last few years amendments have 
been made in several of the old constitutions, where- 
by they have been made more democratic. This 
has been the case in New Jersey, Rhode Island, and 
New York. New Jersey formed a nav constitution 
in 1844, New York in 1846, and all the new States 
have souud democratie constitutions, Generally 
speaking, the representatives of the people, whether 
in the State legislature or in congress, are not re- 
quired to possess any property qualification, ‘There 
are, however, ʻa few exceptions to this rule. The 
representatives of North Carolina in congress are 
required to own 100 acres of land; those of South 


Carolina are required to own a freehold estate of 
the value of £150; those of Georgia, a like estate of 


the value of £50; those of New Hampshire to be 
worth £100; those of Louisiana to own a real 
estate worth £100; thosc of Massachusetts the 
game, or £200 of other property. In the same 
States, the senators in congress and the governors 
are required to possess a somewhat larger qualifica- 
tion, But in every instance the amouut of property 
which the representative is required to own is so 
small, that very little, if any, practical effect is pro- 
duced by the restriction. The principle, however, 
of a property qualification is expressly repudiated 
in all the constitutions that have been formed 
within the last half eentury. Asan example of oue 
of the modern constitutions, we will presently take 
that of New York, formed in the year 1846; but 
before doing so will say a few words about the ju- 
dieiary systems of the various States, and some 
other matters. 

“Jn some of the States the judges are appointed 
by the legislature; in others by the governor; in 
others by the governor and upper braneh of the 
State legislature; in others by the governor and his 
council. In some States the superior judges are 
appointed for life; in others for five, six, or seven 
‘years, or some other short period. lu most of the 
States the justices of the peace are elected by the 
people, but in some of them they are appointed by 
the governor, &e. By the more modern constitu- 
tions it is provided that all the judges shall be peri- 
odically elected by the people. 

“Tn all the thirty Republics, there are two legis- 
lative bodies, for the reasons before mentioned. 

“ The executives of the various States ate all pe- 
riodically elected. There is no governor appointed 
for auy period longer than fonr years. There fs no 
established chtrreh in any of the States. 

“In some of the States, the governor exercises 
considerable power, dispenses a great dea! of pa- 
tronage, and has the right to refuse his assent to 
any proposed law, But this vefo is only suspensive, 
so that if the legislature persist fn voting for tlre 
new law by a large majority, usually two-thirds, 
the governor's objections are unavailing, 

(To be eontinued.) 


He that buasteth of his ancestors eonfesseth he hath no; 


virtue of his own. No other person hath lived-{or our 
honour ; nor ought that to be reputed ours, Which was 
long before we had a being. 
be to a blind man that his parents had good eyes ? 

he see the better 2— Charron, ae 


Aebicws. 


BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
August, 

IN spite of its truculent Torylem, there is a 
raciness about this magazine, which renders 
it, in our estimation, worth ‘atty ‘dozen of the 
milk-and-water mock liberal periodicals. We 
cannot say there is anything ‘very striking 
in the number under notice. The onl¥*poli- 
tical article, is on that not very attractive 
question--Free Trade ; while the works re- 
viewed are not of a very interesting order-— 
excepting, perhaps, Ledru Rollin’s ‘“ Decline 
of England.” 

The article on ‘‘Free Trade and our Oot- 
ton Manufactures,’’ is devoted to showiug, 


that even our manufacturing and commercial 
classes have not realised the prosperity pre- 


dicted by the Leaguers. In our limited 
space it is quite impossible to re-produce the 
arguments and elaborate statistical state- 
ments of the writer. We will confine our- 


selves to two extracts. 


The Frec Traders predicted that their 
theory, once adopted in this country, all 
other nations would hasten to imitate our 
example. The United States, it was ex- 
pected, would take thelead. Since the pass- 
ing of our free-trade measures, a protection- 
ist President (the late General Taylor) has 
been electcd, and Mr. Bancroft, the free- 
trader, has been superseded in the post of 
ambassador to this country by Mr. Law- 
rence, “a gentleman of large property, en- 
tirely amassed through American manufac- 
tures of cottou, who still retains a large 
property in America invested in mills and 
machinery, and who consequently is a 
thorough-going protectionist.” 

The writer in ‘‘ Blackwood,” goes on to 


quote from a message by the late President 
Taylor, recommending an increase of duties 
on foreign imports. 
followed up by the manifesto of Mr. Merideth, 
(late) Secretary to the Treasury, who asserted 
that ‘the banks of the Missisippi ought to 
be the only great manufacturing district in 


A message which was 


the world, and New Orleans the ouly port for 
cotton manufactures.’’ It is truc that the 


free-tradcrs console themselves with the be- 


lief, or by affecting to believe, that the south- 
ern Statesarc all for Free-trade, and will not 
submit to a system of protection, for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the north, On this the 
writer in ‘“ Blackwood’ observes as follows : 

“Tf there was any truth in the statement that the 
interests of the northern and southern States were 
conflicting, Free Trade might still bave a glimmer- 
ing of hope that eventually the southern party 
wight gain the aseendency ; but the large number 
of mills which are being built in the south and 
west, makes it already a matter of joint interest 
between them aud the inhabitants of New England 
and Pennsylvania, that the protective duties must 
be continued, if not increased. The Savannah 
(Georgia) Republican, of May 1, says— It has 
been estimated that there are now in operation’ in 
Georgia forty cotton mills, employing 60,000 
spindles, and ecrsumlug 45,000 bales of cotton an- 
nually, In this estimate, which seems below the 
mark, no calculation is made of our paper mills, 
buekct factories, iron establishments, flourine 
mills, &e. In Tennessee, it has been reported ie 
the secretary of the treasury, that there are thirty 
faetories, employing 36,000 spindles. In South 
Carolina, the Hon. Wm. Greve says there are-six- 


For what advantage cna dt! teen factories; ' containing 606,000 spindles, and 


about 700 looms, consuming 15,000 bales of cotton 
per annum. He estimates the eapital invested in 


these establishments about 1,000,000 dollars ; and 

che number of opcratives they give employment to 

at 1,600, There are in Alabama twelve factories, 

with a eapital of 500,000 dollars, containing 

12,580 spindles, and 300 looms, consuming about 

5,560 bales of cotton annually. It is said, that 

machinery for others is contracted for, sufficient to 

make the number of spindles about 20,000, and 

the looms 500. Thus, we have in four States, 

ninety-cight manufactorics of various descriptions 

of cotton goots, containing 140,000 spindles. 

There are, doubtless, many other cotton mills in the 

other southern States, which would swell tho number 

somewhat. In addition to these, there are others 

growing up, not only in this State, but cverywhere 

else in the south, We hazard but little in saying 

that, at the end of the next Jive years, there will | 
be perhaps two nunprrp cotton factories in the 
southern States, consuming near 250,000 bales of 
cotton per annum, and giving employment to 
lieenty-fve ov thirty thousand operatives’ The 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, writing 
from Philadelphia, says,—‘ In only four of the 
southern States, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bania, and ‘[ennessce, thero are at present 150 
cotton mills; and, he adds, that a large number 
will be founl to have sprung up in the western 
States of Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, and Indiana. 

“Whatever may he theexactstatisti. sof Ameriean 
manufaetures, it is clear beyond all dispute that a 
large elass has sprung up in tho south and west 
whose interests, so far as British goods are con- 
cerned, are identical with those of northern States; 
and, when a differential duty, which, including 
freights and charges of all kinds, is not less than 
thirty per cent., is eouplained of by tho mannfae- 
turers as too small, and is reeommended to be in- 
creased by the Government, what expcetation ean 
be entertained by any man of common sense, that 
our Free Trade will be reciprocated ? 

“The descriptions of goodssent out to the States 
are principally tine shirtings and musliins, and the 
best prints—sueh articles as their own mills cannot 
produce, and which do not interfere, or but par 
tially, with their own produetions.’’ 

On the question of wages in the manu- 
facturing districts, the writer in ‘‘ Black- 
wood’? remarks— 

“The manufacturing districts are pointed to, 
where wages are good and provisions cheap. Surely 
here, at least, the system works well. Let us see. 
A very large number of milis are employed in the 
manulacture of goods, suitable for India. There 
we have scen that Free Tiade can elaim nothing ; 
we have still a large number of mills to deal with, | 
employed in home-trade manufactures, but here 
there has been no reduction of wages. Mark that | 
word reduction, Great stress is laid upon it. 
There las been no reduction of wages; conse- 
quently, you would suppese that the hands were 
obtaining the same amonat of wages. Very far 
from it. ‘Phey may be «btaining very much less ; 
for these miils are working short time—aud the 
hands being paid so much per piece, the amount 
paid for cach picce remains unalt red, although 
the weaver may have ouly three picees to male in- 
stead of five; and, consequently obtains so much 
less.’ 

It is a pity this article, otherwise so sen- 
sibly written, should be defaced by brutal 
thrusts at those whom the writer denomi- 
nates “Italian cut-throats,’”’ and “Hungarian 
rebels,” Again, the cloven foot of Toryism 
is exhibited, when the writer associates 
“ Lynch law,” and “í tobacco-chewing, ” with 
the American Republic. ‘‘ Wordsare things,” 
and the few words we have noticed serve to 
show how impassable is the gulf between de- 
mocracy and despotism. A 

A very dull story is that entitled ‘ Court- 
ship in the Time of James the lst’? The 
review of Dedru Rollin’s ‘‘ Declino of Eng- 
land,” is not nearly so savage as we had 
looked for, The reviewer, with grave as- 
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surance, asserts that so fur from the English 
Government being leagued with kings against 
freedom, it is just the reverse—it is ‘by far 
too liberal.” What next? ` The reviewer ad- 
mits that, in the picture drawn of the do- 
mestic state of England—the dreadful strug- 
gles between capital and !;bour—‘“‘ the rich 
always becoming richer, aad the poor poor- 
er, ”—there is too much of truth, but he lays 
all the blamo to Free-trade and Reform-bill 
legislation—wilfully oblivious to. the misery 
that existed long before either tho ‘* League” 
or the ‘‘ Bill’? was heard tell of, 

“ A Family Feud,” is the title of a tale of 
German rural life, translated from tho. writ- 
ings of Godfrey Kinkel, the professor at pre- 
sent suffering in a Prussian dungeon, under a 
sentence of imprisonment: for life, for having 
been found in arms for the freedom of his 
fathorland. This tale is ‘‘distinguished by 
a vein of quiet humour, and by a good fecl- 
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Tarr’s: Epinpuraw. MAGAZINE. August: 
Aw artlole on ‘Sir Robert Peel’? opens this 
‘month’s number of Faits Magazine. The 
article is nauseatingly laudatory ‘sof the 
great (2) stutesman.’’ Passing over ‘‘ The 
Farmers and Protection *’—the title is suffi- 
cient to seare us fyom the article—and a no- 
tice of the ‘Political and Literary Life of 
R. Plumer Ward,”—a political nobody, with, 
a literary reputation to match, and of whom. 
it is only necessary to state that he was the 
father of Ward, the some-time brazon-faced 
charlatan M.P. for Sheffield, now by the 
grace of Whiggery, governor—-that is butcher 
and flogger-generad of: the Tonian. Islands—a 
Haynav in a small way ; we come to a reada- 
ble sketch entitled ‘‘ College Reminiseen zes,” 
full of exaggerations, but amusing neverthe- 
less. Perhaps the most interesting paper in 
this numbor is the review of the memoirs of 
Dr. Chalmers, ' The article headed ‘‘ The 


ing and amiable tendency, which,” observes} Debates on the Greek Question,” is a poor 


the sapient editor of ‘‘ Blackwood,” ‘‘inight 
hardly have been expected from a physical- 
force revolutionist ;” as though physieal-force 
royalists and reactionists monopolised ‘ hu- 
mour,” “good feeling,” and ‘amiable ten- 
dencies ” !!! -Passing over some fifty pages 
of exceedingly dry matter, we come to an at- 
tractive article on ‘* Alviean Sporting,” being 
a review of the adventures of Gordon Cum- 
ming, the lien hunter. We are sorry we 
cannot afferd room for extracts. We quote 
the following stanzas from a poetical denun- 
ciation of theintenacd palace of the monster 
Exhibition for 1851 :— 


TUF TEMPLE OF FOLLY. 


‘Aye! hew them down on every side, 

The brave old English trees ; 

Why should we seck a shelter now, 
From native piants like these ? 

Why to the broad and aged olm, 
A longer respite give, 

Than to the myriad men at home, 
Who know not how to live ? 


Yes! hew the wood, and rear tho pile, 
Build up your foreign hive ! 

Let British industry be erushed, 
And alien labonr thrive, 

Complete the work so well begun, 
The task so wondrous wise ; 

Nor fear to lack, ere all be done, 
A plenteous saerifico. 


The saerifiee of tears and woe, 
And pain, and want, and ton, 
From those who labour at the loom, 
Or turn the British soil. 
The sacrifice of wasted hearts, 
At Mammon’s tilthy shrine— 
The sacrifice of homeless men, 
Who dic, and make no sign ! 
* * * * * 
Send out your ships-—you need them all, 
Though not for cotton bales ; 
Go—drive the elansmen from the hills, 
‘Tha peasant from tho dales. 
And send your bravest ard your best, 
Tn other lands to dwell ; 
Since naught but torgign work is prized, 
In that they loved too well ! 
Down with the treos ! for long enough, 
They’ ve stood in grandeur there ; 
The axe is laid unto the root— 
Smite on, and do not, spare. 
For foreign shows our English wood, 
Will furnish rafters rare ; 
Aye! roof them in! ’tis stranger’s werk— 
Tet English homes go bare.’ 


* 
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affair, That on ‘The Hungarian War,” is 
for the most part a repetition of an oft-told 
tale ; it possesses, however, some value, help- 
ing, as it docs, to throw further light on the 
treason of that eternally infamous traitor 
Georgy. In the poetry isincluded a transla- 
tion of Beranger’s ‘King of Yvetot.” 
We-extract the following anecdote from the 
review of the memoirs of Dr. Chalmers: :— 


“ While very busily engaged one forenoon in his 
study, a man entered, who at once propitiated him- 
self under the provoeation of an unexpected inter- 
ruption, by telling him that he called under great 
distress of mind. <Sit down, sir; be goed enough 
to be seated,’ said Dr, Chalmers, turning eagerly 
and full of interest, fram his writing table. The 
| visitor explained to him that he was troubled 
, with doubts of the Divine origin. of the Christian 

religion; and being kindly questioned as. to: what 
these were, he gave, among others, what.is said in 
the Bible about Melehisedek being without father 
and without mother, &e, Patiently and.anxiquely 
Dr. Chalmers sought to clear away each suoeessive 
diffieulty, as it was stated., Expressiug himself as 
if greatly relieved in mind, and imagining that he 
had gained his end, ‘ Doctor,’ said .the visitor, ‘I 
am in grea want of a little money. at, present, and 
perhaps you could help me in that way.’ At once 
the object of his visit was seen, A perfect, tar- 
nado of indignation burst upon the deceiver, driv- 
ing him in very quick, retreat from the study to 
the street-door, these words escaping, among, 
others—‘ Not a penny, sir! not a penny! It’s 
too bad ! it’s tog bad! And'to haul in your hy- 
poerisy upon. the shoulders of Melohisedek t? ”” 
From the paper on .‘‘The Hungarian 
War,” we give the following extracts, relat- 
ing to Georgy’s treachery :— 
‘ After the retreat, of the Austrian aor: 
Georgy was strongly nrged’ by Kossnth and by 
| Dembinski, who had now arrived in Hungary, to 
| mareh directly upon Vienna with’ his victorious 
| troops. Certain it is that at this moment no ade- 
_quate forco: could have been assembled to oppose 
him, and it is equally certain that he would have 
been heartily:weleomed by a large party in the ca- 
pital: It is more than po that if Georg 
had at this time listened to the opinions of his 
superiors, the independence of Hungary would 
have beensceured. Instead, however, of directin 
his steps towards.the Austrian capital, he marche 
upon Buda, which was still held by the Imperial 
troops, 'and elosely invested’ that ancient scat, of 
royalty. ‘This was the first great error which 
Georgy committed. i 
After giving Georgy’s letter to Klapka, in 
which the traitor. invited the. governor of. Co- 
morn. to follow his. treacherous example, the 
writer in Tait observes— 


| 
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‘‘We much fear that this letter will go but a 
small way towards clearing the character of 
Georgy in the eyes of Europe. He tells us that 
the way to Transylvania was open to him; and it 
is scarcely necessary to add that, with the aid of 
the warlike natives of that mountain district, the 
war might have been prolonged indefinitely ; or, 
at all events, until some terms had been made on 
behalf of his struggling countrymen. ‘It would 
appear, however, from this letter, that hatred and 
jealousy of Bem and Dembinski, and above all, 
Kossuth—of every one, in short, who stood, or 
who might stand, in his way, was the pervading 
sentiment of his mind, when he penned it; Klapka 
and Francis Palszky, both of whom were inti- 
mately acquainted with the ex-dictator, agree in 
thinking that in surrendering his army he was 
solely actnated by these unworthy motives. There 
is nd doubt, however, that he is now in receipt of 
an Austrian pension in his retreat at Klagenfurt, 
and this circumstance will not tend to diminish the 
very common suspicion entertained of his pre- 
meditated treachery.” 


THe Democratic.REeview or British AND 
ForEIGN Potitics, HISTORY, AND LITE- 
-RATURE. Edited. by G. Jurian Harney. 

July—August. 

THESE twonumbers of the Democratic Review 
contain a number of articles of great interest 
to all true democrats. In addition to the ela- 
borate review of ‘‘ Palmerston’s Policy,” in 
the August number, copied into Nos. 7 and 8 
of the Red Republican, we may single out as 
specially worthy of attentive perusal the arti- 
cles on ‘‘ Middle Class Intrigues,’’ ‘The 
Building Trades,” ‘The Roman Republic 
and its Calumniators,’’ «The Italian Princes 
and the Italian People,” and the letters from 
France and Germany. From the article on 
Italy, written by an English gentleman, who 
fought on the side of Italian freedom, we give 
the following extract :— 

‘The Sicilians, misled by the delusion that 
they would be recognised as an independent State 
by Great Britain, placed at their head a Provi- 
sional Government, in which the aristocratic in- 
fluence predominated. Trusting in the promises 
of the British Foreign Secretary, they elected a 
king’ of his dictation, Their flag was immediately 
saluted by twenty-one discharges from British ves- 
sels-of-war. ` The people, lulled into security, did 
not take’ those measures necessary for their de- 
fence, Various manœuvres were put into practice, 


to prover 


p it their being able to use all those means 
which were within their reach, while finally aban- 


doned by their king-elect, and likewise by British: 


diplomacy, as usual, they were handed over to the 
tender mercies of King Bomba, to be by him per- 
sécuted and massacred. 
a How could it be otherwise? Princes and di- 
plomatists, men without consciences, having been. 
allowed to. direct a revolution, guided it where it 
best suited their narrow views, All revolutions, 
which have been conducted by nobles, have ended 
in their merely securing for themselves certain 
artistocratic privileges, as was the case in England 
before the Reform Bill. The reform in England 
in ’32 was brought about by the shopkeepers—they 
secured for themselves the right-of voting. A revo- 
lution to produce benefit to fhe people, must be con- 
ducted by the people, and by such as they can place 
reliance in, or the people will always be cajoled ont 
of the fruit of their labour. It is to be hoped that 
in the approaching contest the people may profit by 
the past dearly-bought expericnce—that they may 
recollect how they have been betrayed by princes, 
nobles, and diplomatists—that they may always 
bear in mind that these men are the allies of the 
Jesuits, who never forget nor forgive. All nations 
must act for the general benefit of mankind, and 
xot for local advantages or national aggrardise - 
Went. The despots, regardless of nationality, as- 
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sist each other against the people, having estab- 
lished for that purpose a League, which they blas- 
phemously call “ Holy.” ‘The immense armies 
which’ cover all Europe, are not directed against 
eaeh other, but only- against the people. ‘Their 
device is ‘‘ divide and gonquer,’’ Not only do they 
endeavour to provoke jealousy between the cities 
and provinces of Itay (and also of Germany), eall- 
ing a native of Florenco’a foreigner wifen he is in 
Rome, and vice versa—but they continue to fo- 
ment hatred between’ nations, exciting Germans 
against Hungarians, Hungarians against Italians, 
Italians against Poles, &c., dc. Let the people 
now have their League, which, with some greater 
show of reason, they can call *‘ Holy.” 


Bentley's Miscellany.—Ainsworth’s Maga- 
zine. August. - 


We have glanced over these periodicals, but 
have found nothing in them calling for special 
comment. ‘* The Ladder of Gold,” in Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany, is certainly a well-written 
novel; and Alfred Crowquill’s sketch of the 
« Amusements of the People,’’ contains some 
amusing anecdotes iu connexion with the 
history of far-famed Vauxhall. * A striking 
portrait of Brongham graces (?) this number. 
Ainsworth’ s Magazine opens, of course, with 
a continuation of one of the novels of its 
editor, reprinted from previous editions. The 
one under contribution at present is ‘‘ The 
Lancashire Witches.” Continuations of two 
historical romances, ‘‘The Confederates, or 
the Days of Margaret of Parma,” and 
“« Jacob Van der Ness,’’ together with a 
paper on the American poet Longfellow, and 
an account of ‘‘ A Visit to the Lakes,’’ occupy 
the bulk of Ainsworth for August. 


The Future: an Advocate af Social and De- 
mocratic Progress. August. London: 
Vickers, Holy well-street. 


Tris is Number I of a new monthly penny 
periodical, started by the Working Printers’ 
Association. It contains several well-written 
articles by ‘‘Terrigenous,” ‘ Maximilian,’’ 
‘* Masaniello,” and ‘* Marat,” significant sig- 
natures, calculated, we fear, to, somewhat 
alarm Citizen Lechavalier and Co. The 
principles enunciated in this publication are 
of the right sort; and we cordially wish for 
“the Men of the Future,” ample support on 
the part of the People of the Present. 


Ture Decapence or Royat anp Noste Famities.— What 
race in Europe suspassed in royai position, in personal 
achievement, our Henrys and Edwards? aud yct we tind 
the great-great grandson of Margarct Plantagenet, 
daughter and heiress of George, Duke of Clarence, follow- 
ing the craft ofa cobler, at the little town of Newport, in 
Shropshire, in the year 1637, Besides, if we were toin- 
vestigate the fortunes of many of the inheritors of the 
royal arins, it would soon be discovered that 


“The aspiring blood of Lancaster’ 


had sunk into the ground. The princely stream flows at 
the present time through very humble veins. Among the 
lincal descendants of Edmund of Woodstock, Earl of Kent, 
sixth son of Edward I., King of England, entitled to 
quarter the royal arms, occur Mr. Joseph Smart, of Hales 
Uwen, butcher, and Mr, George Wilmot, keeper of the 
turnpike-gate at Cooper's Bank, near Dudley ; and 
among the descendants of Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of 
Glo’ster, fifth son of Edward IlL, we muy mention Mr, 
Stephen James Penny, the late sexton, of St. George’s 
llanover-square. The last male representative of the 
great Dukes of Buckingham, Roger Stafford, born at 
Malpas, in Cheshire. about the year 1572, was refused 
the inheritance of his family honours on account of his 
poverty, and sunk into utter obscurity. 


Mormon Women, it is said. have commenced dressing in 
pantaloons. It is not stated whether the men have 
undergone a corresponding change in their apparel, 


Never belicve that rank necessarily includes superiority 
whilst there is a single bad man near the throne 3 Or, that 
the multitude are without dignity, whilst a solitary indi- 
vidual is to he fouud who 

j shrine, —Zimmermajt. 


proudly worships»at reason’s j 
| 


Poetry for the People. 


A RED REPUBLICAN: LYBH: 


Smitten stones will talk with fiery tongues, 
And the worm when trodden will turn, 

But cowards, ye cringe to the deathfullest wrongs, 
And answer with never a spurn. 

Then, torture oh, Tyrants ! the spiritless drove, 
Old England’s helots will bear, 

There’s no hell in their hatred, no God in their love 
Nor shame iu their death’s despair. 

For, our fathers are praying for pauper-pay, 
Our mothers with death’s kiss are white! 

Our sons are the rich man's serfs by day, 
And our daughters his slaves by night! 


They were few, those grand, hero-hearts of old, 
Who played the peerless part ! 

We are fifty-fold, but the gangrene gold, 
Hath eaten out Hampden’s heart, 

With their faces to danger, like freemen they fought, 
With their daring all heart and hand ! 

And the thunder-deed, followed the lightning-thought 
When they stood, for their ewn good land— 

Our fathers are praying for pauper-pay, 
Our mothers with death’s kiss are white! 

Our sons are the rich man’s serfs by day, 
And our daughters his slaves by night! 


The Tearless are drunk with our tears, have they driven 
The god of the poor man mad ? 

For we weary of waiting the help of heaven, 
And the battle goes still with the bad ! 

Oh ! but death for death, and life for life, 
It were better to take and give— 

With hand to throat and knife to knife, 
Then die out as thousands live ! 

For, our fathers are praying for pauper-pay, 
Our mothers with death’s kiss are white! 

Our sons are the rich man’s serfs by day, 
And our daughters his slaves by night! 


Rotten-ripe to be hearsed, are earth’s long-accursed, 
Why tarries the tyrants knell? 
When the heart of one half the world doth burst, 
To hurry them into hell ! 
We should not be living in darkness and dust, 
And dying like slaves in the night, 
But big with the might of the inward ‘‘ must,” 
We should battle tor Freedom and Right. 
For, our fathers are praying for pauper-pay, 
Our mothers with death’s kiss are white ! 
Our sous are the rich man’s serfs by day, 
And our daughters his slaves hy night ! 
ARMAND CABBEL, 


WELCOME, BROTHER, 
{ 
(From No.1 of the New Series of “The Irishman.’’) 


Welcome, brother, back again, 
Welcome true man, to the true; 

All that brother would for brother, 
I would do for you. 

See our ranks are closing faster, 
Mark the man!y front we bear; 

Not a coward heart amongst us, 
Therefore welcome, hrother dear. 

Ceade mille failte. 


Welcome, brother—union never 
More was wanted than ’tis now; 
Have we not been tried and taunted 

For our noble vow ¢ 
“ Rashly taken,” say the traitors 
Misery holds no dallying here, 
Up, up, up—we must be doing; 
‘Therefore, welcome, brother dear, 
Ceade mille failte. 


“*See’’ they say, “the idle knaves, 
Worthless hinds—the chains they bear 
Need no gilding—let the slaves 
Lie in their despair.” 
But it shall not be my brother; 
Be the future c’re so drear, 
We will struggle on to Freedom; 
Therefore, welcome, brother dear, 
Ceade mille failte. 


Cast away all vile complaints; 
Man will die, if hope be gone, 
See the sun, he moveth ever— 
Thus we labour on, 
Though the clouds.a while hang o’er us, 
And the gloom of night appear, 
Like the orb of day emerging, 
Erin’s fate—my brother dear, 
Ceade mille failte 


— ee 
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“Trit be enilt— 
To preach what you are pleased to call strange notions; 
That all mankind as brethren must be equal; 
That priviledged orders of society _ 
Are evil and oppressive; that the right 
Of property is a juggle to deceive P 
The poor whom you oppress; l plead me guilty."--SouTHey. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Has been described as ‘‘A Chart of the 
World in outline ; for we sweep the Globe, 
and touch every shore !”” 

A proud vaunt, proclaiming at once the 
triumphs of Industry and of Conquest; the 
victories achieved at the cost of the sweat 
and blood of the Proletarians of these 
Islands. 

Unequalled by rival states, unparalleled by 
even the mightiest empires of the ancient 
world—Assyrian, Persian, Greek, or Roman 
how boundle the means, how inexhaust- 
ible the resourées of national greatness and 
general prosperity ! 

It is true that the British Isles occupy but 
an insignificant portion of the earth’s sur- 
face; but within even their sea-girt bounda- 
ries, Nature has lavished her blessings with 
a bounteous hand. Other lands may boast 
of kindlier skies, and an abundance, which 
demands of man but little more of labour 
than to put forth his hand, and take the 
fruits of the earth springing spontaneously 
for his sustenance and enjoyment; but we 
need not envy the children of the South, or 
the semi-savages of the tropics. The very 
labour necessary to ensure food to nourish, 
and raiment to protect, the bodies of the 
inhabitants of the British Isles, might be 
their chief source of happiness ; for it is un- 
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questionable that those who live by moderate 
labour, accompanied by a reasonable use of 
physical comforts, most fully enjoy the charms 
of existence. Other countries may more 
aboundin ‘corn, and wiue, and oil ;” butin 
no country on the face of the earth, excepting 
the United States, is there so great an abund- 
ance of the materials best calculated to 
enable a people to command a profusion of 
the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of 
life. 

In their physical aspect, the British Isles 
present alternate scenes of fertility and 
grandeur. Landscape and mountain, forest, 
field, and flood, combine to rank these coun- 
tries amongst the most beautiful in the wold. 
Coal and iron give these islands a command 
of wealth vastly more important than the 
gold of California, or the precious stones of 
Golconda., The rivers, bays, and natural 
harbours, proclaim these islands to be pre- 
eminently fitted by Nature for the home of a 
great maritime people. 

lf we turn to the works of man, we shall 
find them not less worthy of pride. The 
canals in England and Wales measure 1,900 
miles in length ; in Scotland, 150 miles ; and 
in Ireland, 250 miles.* The common roads 
in England and Wales measure 150,000 
miles, of which 20,000 miles are turnpike 
roads. Scotland has of turnpike roads 
3,500 miles. Of the extent of reads in Ire- 
land, I am nninformed. The number of 
miles of railways already completed in the 
three countries exceeds 5,000 miles, on which 
has been expended at least £200,000,000, 
being an average of £40,000 per mile. 
Other lines are in course of formation, and 


* This is Montgomery Martin’s estimate ; but the au- 
thor of the “Popular Informant” computes the canal mea- 
surement in the ‘ United Kingdom ” at 3,200 miles. 


[Price OnE Penny. 


others marked out to be hereafter made; 
and, doubtless within a few years, the present 
extent of railway will be doubled. At the 
present time, the receipts from passengers 
amount to £6,000,000, and from goods 
£4,500,000 annually. 

The estimated value of land in the British 
Isles is £1,000,000,000. Estimated number 
of sheep, 50,000,000; cattle, 7,000,000 ; 
swine, 4,500,000 ; horses, 2,000,000. The 
capital employed on the land is believed to 
amount to £250,000,000. Annual value of 
agricultural produce, £230,000, 060. 

The number of tons of coals raised annu- 
ally is from 30 to 35,000,000; and there is 
produced of iron, 1,000,000 tons ; of copper, 
20,000 tons; of tin, 5,000 tons; of lead, 
50,000 tons ; of salt, 200,000 tons, &c., &c. 
Great Britain alone yields three times as 
much coal, and nearly as mucli iron, as the 
whole world besides.” 

The value of fish caught annually amounts 
to between five and six millions sterling. 

The estimated value of houses and 
buildings is £500,000,000; annual rental, 
£50,000, 000. 

Of cottons, £50,000,000 worth ; woollens, 
£30,000,000 ; silk, £12,000,000 ; linens, 
£10,000,000; hardware and cutlery, 
£20,000,000 ; leather, £15,000,000, pro- 
duced annually, sufficiently attest—without 
further troubling the reader with figures— 
the manufacturing wealth of this country. 
The total profit on manufactured articles is 
estimated at £130,000, 000. 

The declared value of produce exported 
amounts to about sixty millions sterling an- 
nually. 

The mercantile navy exceeds 30,000 ships, 
(to say nothing of smaller craft,) the tonnage 
| of which far exceeds that of France, Prussia, 

Holland, Denmark, and the United States 
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combined, The British sea-going steamers 
number upwards of 1,200, probably treble 
the number of all other countries put toge- 
ther, 

At least £1,000,000,000 are invested in 
the public funds, banks, companies, &c, 

The annual income of the People of what 
is commonly called ‘‘the United Kingdom,” 
is estimated at Iye HUNDRED MILLIONS 
sterling, 

Omitting very many items in the gcneral 
account, I have rather. indieated ‘than de- 
scribed the wealth .and resources of the 
British Isles, 

Thus far I hava spoken only of the British 
Isles, but I must now call attention to the 
possessions and colonies, which added to 
these islands constitute tus BRITISH 
Empire; the largest empire in the whole world, 
and the most populous cxcepting, perhaps, the 
Chinese. 

The British possessions are as follows :— 
In Lurope: the Isle of Man, Jersey, Guern- 
sey, Heligoland, Gibralter, Malta, Gozo, and 
the Ionian Islands. In .utsiw s Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay, Scinde, the North West 


provinces of Hindostan, and Ultra-Gangetic 
territories ; Ceylon, Penang, Malacca, Singa- 
pore, Labuan, and Hong-Kong; besides a 
host of tributary states too numerous to par- 
tieularize. In Africa: the Cape of Good 
Hope, Natal, Mauritius, Seychelles, Aden, 
Sierra Leone, Gambia, Cape Coast Castle, St. 
Helena, Aseension, &e. In North America: 
the Canadas, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s Island, New- 
foundland, Labrador, the Hudson’s Bay terri- 
tories, and Vanecouver’s Island. In South 
America : Demerara, Essequibo, Berbiee, 
Honduras, and the Falkland Islands. In the 
West Indies: Jamaica, Trinidad, Tobago, 
Grenada, St. Vincent, Barbadoes, Antigua, 
Dominiea, St. Lucia, St. Kitt’s, Nevis, 
Anguilla, Tortola, Virgin Islands, the Baha- 
mas and Bermudas. in Australia: New 
South Wales, and Port Phillip, Western 
Australia, South Australia, Van Dieman’s 
Land, and New Zealand. The area of these 
dominions is estimated to measure upwards 
of 8,600,000 square miles, and the popula- 
tions to number upwards of 136,000,000 of 
human beings. 

The pogsessions above enumerated cover 
an extent of the earth’s surface seventy- 
four times larger than the British Isles, and 
the population amounts to five times the 
number of the inhabitants of “the United 
Kingdom.” . 

Tue Bririsu Empire, including the British 
Isles, extends over uearly eight millions and 
three quarters of squire miles; and (in- 
eluding the inhabitants of the sovereign is- 


lands) contains a population of one hundred 
and sixty-four millions. It is nearly one- 
eighth larger than the Russian cmpire, and 
its population equals the united inhabitants 
of Russia, Austria, France, Prussia, Spain, 
and Holland. 


I must not omit to add that for the pro- 
tection of this empire (end for certain other 
work which will be noticed in due time) there 
is maintained a military foree—incluiding the 
Anglo-Indian army, marines, and colonial 
eorps—of 300,000 men. This does not include 
the pohce, yeomanry, cavalry, dock-yard 
battalions, embodied pensioners, &c. ‘The 
navy, far exceeding that of any other nation, 
comprises 22 ships of the line, carrying from | 
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100 to 120 guns; 55, carrying from 70 to 
100 guns ; 30, carrying from 50 to 70 guns; 
38, carrying from 36 to 50 guns; 30, carry- 
ing from 20 to 36 guns; and 120, earrying 
from 20 guns downwards. The war-steamers 
of all classes number 140. In the number 
of seamen the superiority of ‘the United 
Kingdom ” is most striking. It is estimated 
that there are at least 300,000. British sea- 
men afloat — ineluding these in the navy, 
merchant service, small. craft, and employed 
on boardiAmerican ships—a number greatly 
exceeding the total.of French, American, 
Russian, Dutch, Swedish, and Danish gea- 
meu combined ! * 

I have noticed the beauties and riehes of 
the British Isles, and at the first glance’ ene 
might be tempted to echo exultingly the 
words of the poet— 


“« Is there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said : 
€ This is.my own, my native land 2?” 
But, unhappily, a little investigation is all 
that is needed to turn our pride to shame, 
and our vauntings to mingle® grief aud in- 
dignation. I must not, however, antieipate; 
too soon I shall have to lift the veil, and 
lay bare the secrets of the whited sepulchre. 
Ere I eonelude this portion of my subject I 


desire to take a rapid review of the beauties |; 


and riches of “our Indiau and colonial em- 
pire.” Through want of space I must post- 
pone doing so until next week. Haying 
completed that review, I shall inquire into 
the condition of the people who have built up 
this mighty fubriek of wealth, power, and domi- 
nion. If I find on inquiry that the con- 
querors of nations are subjected to humi- 
liating slavery; that the most industrious 
and productive race of labourers and wealth- 
produeers are some steeped in misery, and 
others on the verge of pauperism, I shall 
next inquire how this state of things has 
come to pass. Lastly, having ascertained 
who are the tyrants and the robbers, and 
having exposed the juggling devices and im- 
positions by which they plunder and degrade 
the workers—the creators, the protectors of 
this Empire, I shall call upon the millions to 
take their affairs into their own hands, right 
their wrongs, and claim aud take back their 
glorious heritage—a heritage founded by the 
toil and heroism of our forefathers, and 
augmented hy the sweat and blood of the 
present generation of British and Irish Pro- 


letarians. 
LAMI DU PEUPLE. 


THE MONEY QUESTION. 


To the Epvror of the Rep REPUBLICAN. 


Sır, —In No, 6 of your valuable journal, thero is 
an article headed, “ Abolition of Money.” Now as 
I consider this to be the most important subject 
for discussion at the present time, I shall beg 
the favour of the few following thoughts finding 
a place in the Rep REPUBLICAN. It appears to 
me to matter very little what the name of any 
government may be, if the institutions of a country 
shall engender and perpctuate slavery. I quite 
agrec with your correspondent in No, 6, in depre- 
cating all the evils that have existed, and stil 
exist, in consequence of our present monetary sys- 
tem, and I firmly believe that no alterations, be 
they ever so gigantic, can be of any service to the 


* For a fuller. account of the extent, population, and 
resources of the British empire, see the “Popular In- 
formant,” “ Martin's Atlas,” “ Porter's Progress of the 
Nation,” ang other statistical works, 


millions, which does not produce a more efficient 
circulating medium, To have a proper command 
over the wealth they produce, the Working Classes 
must return to barter; or, as soon as they get the 
charter, let them institute Labour Banks, for the 
reception of all kinds of goods—the labour notes on 
the same, to be a legal tender for all debts, dues, 
and demands. Thus placing the wealth producers 
in their truc social position—the producers of all 
things and the enjoyers ofall things. 

I must repeat, the subject is one of vital import- 
ance to the labouring classes, .dt is time the 
present abominable state of: ourmoney matters, 
-should cease to harass them, {I woutdroot out and 
abolish, a system. that compels man to give the 
sweat ofihis heart’s bload, to the great money- 


„maopgers wasting his own time, strength, and hap- 


It is the slavery 
Such a 


fiigess, as wealth may command. 
æf the many for the luxury wf the few. 


state of things must no longer: exist, for man was 


made to enjoy all things equally with his fellow- 
man, 

Let us now fight for sécial:improvement with our 
utmost might, for it is most, apparent our present 
system demands an immediate reform, which 
might be easily effected, by the means before-men- 
tioned, that is, by an equitable system of exchange, 
and the total abolition of the present ill-contrived 
manner in which our monetary affairs are at present 
conducted. 

With best wishes, I have the pleasure to remain, 
sincerely yours, R P. P. 


MONEY, THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL, 
To the Epitor of the Rep REPUBLICAN. 

Drar Str,—As you did me the honour to insert 
my epistle on “ Money as an Evil,”-and which 
has provoked a reply in No.8 of the Rep REPUB- 
L1can by one who signs himself a “ Wages Slave,” 
(}), perhaps you will indulge me with a rejoinder ; 
for, Sir, I think the question of great importance 
to the present and future interests of our. race, 
and regret that abler mimds do not turn their 
attention to it. 

My opponent thinks the abolition of money 
“erroneous and calculated to stay the progress 
of truc social reform.” That is very easily said ; 
and if I thought so, I would abandon the wish 
for its abolition. To reform, means to mend 
something bad, and as our social condition is now 
ina dreadful chaotic state of confusion, producing 
all the ill-will and evils imaginable, it causes us 
to enquire why it is so; and, in my opinion, the 
only true solution is to be found in the disuse of 
money. That being done, would prove the most 
efficient means to true social progress—the 
shortest eut to the Charter—the surest means to 
the “ Land plan,” and a certain mode of estab- 
lishing Republicanism ; because, if there was no 
money, there would be no representative for 
wealth Gut our labour; andas the raw matertal of 
every kind superabounds, there requires but its 
application and skill to direct it, to make all 
comparatively happy in a social paradise, which 
this earth might be made to be, were it not for 
the selfish desire of some to live on tho labour of 
others. My friend agrees with my wish to make 
all classes into workers, but asks “ howit is to be 
effected?” (I answer by the abolition of money, 
whereby you despoil the idler, and force him to 
work), and then ho recites a sentence of mine in 
answer to myself! Surely he has misconceived the 
meaning and purport of that sentence ?—again I 
say ‘“‘ So long as mankind will agree to have a 
circulating medium—will allow everything in life 
to be measured by money, so long will they suffer 
the evil consequences springing therefrom, in one 
shape or other.” Now, what says my friend? The 
great evil in society—the fruitful parent of -all- 
most all other evils, is the consequence of a small 
amount of money only being in the possession .of 
the great bulk of society! hence the fearful con- 
tewtions, and the slavery of the mass of mankind 
to the PORTUNATE PossEssors.’? Now, does not our 


friend know, that money, from its very nature, is 
so centralising that, had we an amount of it 
equal to a million per head for all in the United 
Kingdom—and were it equally divided amongst all 
——and snpposing all to have the ordinary eoonomy 
of mortals in using it, it would, in a given time be 
found to have centred in the hands of a few 
‘fortunate. possessors,’? and thus renew those 
fearful contentions and the slavery of the mass of 
mankind. If he will search his Bible, he will find 
such was the case in the days of yore; if. he will 
consult history on the subject, he will find a corro- 
boration of my opinion. What says the Bible ?— 
that money is the root of all evil despite tho knavish 
interpolation of the-words ‘‘love of it ”—because, 
if there. was no money there could be love of it— 
we could nat love.that which did not exist. 

The old law.:givers spoken of in the Bible, 
evidently: felt and understood the evil effects of 
money, hence their denunciations of its use. Is jt 
not .there recorded ‘‘that it is as impossible for a 
KICH Man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
a camel to go through the eye of a necdle?” But 


the money grubs of that day, like the same specics: 


of. animal of the present, would not forego their 
hold though heaven threatened ! But, in order to 
mitigate, somewhat, the evil of money, they, the 
old law’givers, established jubilees,.to be holden 
every fifty years, for it was discovered that during 
that period, the majority of the people had suffered 
‘fearful contentious” and had actually\become the 
slaves and property of the money holders of those 
days; and, ‘at these jubilees it seems, all slaves 
who had become so through debt, were set free, 
and there. wasa general forgiveness of all indebted- 
ness, -and all started anew in the race for gold— 
with the same results. a 
‘« An intelligent people ” would require no eircu- 
lating medium at all; they would establish such 
an arrangement of society as would enable them to 
procure all the goods of life to superfluity, and to 
enjoy all rationally without let or hindrance. My 
opponent: depicts an arrangement of. society in 
which; *‘no usury shall exist.” I would gladly help 
him tabring about that, or toissue his currency notes 
to tha extent he names, because, were that done, 
money, wuold at once be abolished, and all idlers 
and PRoritrMonarrs.of every sort, would.at once 
be THROWN: FROM THE SHOULDERS OF LABOUR ; for 
what is a currency note but a ticket-or tally to 
represent a certain amount of produce brought to 
the, ‘“ Bazaar,‘ and which ticket would not have 
therfructifying quality to bear interest either simple. 
or compound.. The only objection to even labour 
notes, would be, in. case one being lost, the finder 
conld, were he.so;inclined,: obtain for himself what 
he had not laboured for, which would be unjust. 
My. opponent thinks it is .very absurd to call 
mongy a crafty and hellish invention, Why! is 
not, that engine most ingenious, crafty, and talis- 
manic, by means of which the ‘ few individuals” 
caa and do command millions, in the most slavish 
manner, though. the commanders are never seen 
by the commanded. Such is the subtleness of 
money, that it- permeates everywhere, and per- 
verta the bestand noblest hearts, Absurd to call 
money hellish}: That which produoes permanent 
evil: I call hellish. What, snggested the diabolieal 
thought to murder. the late Patrick O’Connor ?— 
money! What propelled a Rush to commit his 
bloody. deeds’? — money! What: induced religi- 
ous raffians to stain. their hands in the blood of 
mortaleat the celebrated carnage of Rathcormac ?— 
money! What is the cause of those weekly Sa- 
turday night domestic broils,. contentions, and 
often, bloodsheddings, seen in our streets and alleys! 
—money! What induces some persons to wish 
their -‘‘rich’’? relatives dead—though they will 
hypooritically ‘ goin mourning’ for them ?—moncy ! 
What induces: young and beauteous ladies to 
commit the outrageous and unnatural crime of 
allying themselves to ugly old age ?—money! 
Why do many of the sisfers of humanity sell their 
virtue for bread? —because of money! Money 
not hellish?2—What secured the prostituted abili- 
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ties of that Rengcape to his class, “the whistler 
at the plough,” iu his diabolical efforts to destroy 
tho ‘‘land plan” of Mr. F. O'Connor, though it 
was intended to disenthral the workers ?—why 
money, his ‘‘ wages of sin! Just becauso the 
knaves knew and saw that the success of such a 
scheme would lessen the power of the ‘‘ capitalists” 
over the wages slaves, that the howl of denuucia- 
tion was raised to destroy the confidence of sub- 
scribers in the plan, and its projector; and, my 
belief isthat, were Jesus Christ the second to come 
and propound any scheme to free the worker from 
his chains, the same party would denounce and 
“ crucify him,’’ as did their prototypes of old—for 
it was the Brights, Barings, and Rothschilds of his 
day, who did crucify him, because of his predilec- 
tions towards a land plan, or communal arrange- 
ments, Nay! such is their USURIOUS THIRST FoR 
Gorp, that I verily believe that Bright John, the 
Quaker, would actually himself, — as did the 
fabled Archangel—lead on his subsidized legions, 
and do his best to dethrone God himself, were he 
to propose a mundane scheme for the amelioration 
and complete emancipation of the workers. 

These words may appear harsh, but who, at least 
of those who detest oppression, can speak other- 
wise of men who can, without the least qualm of 
conscience (?) SMELT THE BLOOD OF INFANTS, OLD 
AGE, and PREGNANT WOMEN 1NTO GoL» ? 

The millionare who can stalk the gorgeous ball- 
room, and see not grim gaunt spectres; or who 
can drain his goblet, and taste not human blood, is 
indeed a vampyre, and an incarnate embodi- 
ment of that evil, which the love of money pro- 
duces, 

Strange, that in the 19th century, any wages 
slave should be found to advocate the continuance, 
in any shape, of that which, whilst it shall last, 


must perpetuate His vassALags, to its “fortunate. 


possessors. ” f 
Does not my friend gee both the craft and the 
hellishness of money ? Who produces every thing 
which sustains life, and feeds our desire for luxu- 
ries ? The Workers! Through the instrumentality 
of their labour; and by no other means can these 
things be produced. Then by what chioanery and 
sleight of hand do those who “work not, neither 
do they spin,” obtain all they want to snper- 
fluity, whilst those who produce arc kept almost 
without? Why, by the erafty invention and use 
of money, with which they, like true ‘‘ philan- 
tropists,” come to the producer, and assure him 
that the food he is taking home is noé the ‘‘ staff 
of life,” but that thatwhich they will give him in 
exchange for his food, is thg real sustainer of ex- 
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istence, and thus he is cheated out of his produce . 


for a shadow, But, it may be said, itis not a 
shadow, inasmnch as it (the money), can be given 
in exchange for other things—true, but the la- 
bourers, having first agreed to the exehange and 
standard value of the representative, is neverthe- 
less permanently and continuously ROBBED of the 
difference of the quantity of food, Se. which goes 
to sustain all the idlers in society, OVER AND ABOYE 
WHAT IT TAKES TO KEEP THEMSELVES. 

Our friend says, we may as well “ call machinery 
hellish’’—well, and are there no persons in existence 
who have just cause to curse, with bitter vehemence, 
machinery, and call it hellish? But the comparison 
is not good, because the people, as a whole, when 
they have the “ requisite intelligence’ to work ma- 
chinery for themselves, can do so with increasing 
good to all; but they could not continue the use of 
money—prope;ly so called (not labour, notes)— 
without. producing INEQUALITY OF CONDITION, WITH 
ALL ITS CONCOMITANT EVILS. 

Our friend should tell us what is an “ equitable 
circulating medium,” and, also, what is a “ just 
commercial system.” For a man to dispose (or sell) 
of his labour at the “public mart,” presupposes a 
buyer of that labour, and, according to our friend’s 
just commercial system, I am afraid that no buyers 
would purchase, unless they could live out of such 
purchases. To live by buying and selling, is to 
live nefariously—by profit—by interest, which is 
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usury extracted from other people’s labour. Our 
friend speaks of the “utmost value’’ of man’s 
labour. Is the buyer at the“ public mart’? to fix its 
full value? i know of no other standard of the 
value of labour than that ofits procuring us, through 
its daily use, a full and constant supply of all the 
necessaries, requiréments, and rational enjoyments 
of our being; and any “circulating medium” which 
will prevent the labourers from getting these things, 
and, at the same time, WON'T SECURELY PREVENT 
THE LEAST ABSTRACTION TUEREFROM, by any royal 
idle schemer, or plebeian skulk, had better be dis- 
pensed with, if the workers wish not to be juggled 
themselves, and see their children enslaved. 

Your very willing coadjutaut in the cause of truth 


and justice, GEORGE SMITH. 
Salford. 


FRANCE.—THE SUFFRAGE—THE NEXT 
REVOLUTION. 

(From:-the New York TRIBUNE, of July 3ist, 1850.) 

Iv is now sixty odd years since our Federal Consti- 
tution was adopted, under which onr people have 
increased from four to twenty-four millions, and our 
inhabited area, our industry, arts, &c..in at least 
equal proportion. With a vast expanse of territory, 
peopled by hostile races, professing antagonist 
creeds, with the most contrasted social institutions, 
and apparently clashing interests, we have yet 
passed through peace and war, tranquillity and con- 
vulsion, during these sixty years, without one: 
single serious revolutionary outbreak, and without 
shedding one drop of blood on a conviction of trea- 
son. And in these sixty odd eventful years, this 
‘ fierce democracie’ of ours has hardly'lost (or taken) 
a single human life in civil war, while fraternal 
blood has been poured out in rivers over almost all 
the rest of the civilized world. 

The cause of this signal exemption from the 
horrors of civil strife is not to be sought in the 
superior virtue and morality, still less in the meek- 
ness and forbearance of our people. It is found ih 
that grand safety-valve of public disaffection, popu 
lar suffrage. Our people, when deeply incenseq,oy 
alarmed at the policy of their rulers, forbear. to 
resort to the musket, because they have faith in the 
ballot. They inwardly say, ‘Let them goon in 
their evil way; the worse they behave, the more 
sure ig their downfall at the next election.’ Sc 
they patiently bide their time; and so popula 
suffrage precludes popular insurrection, and is of all 
human institutions most conservative of peace, 
order, and the supremacy of law. When we have 
at times seemed verging on civil war (as in the 
case of Rhode Island in 1842-3,) a restriction of 
suffrage was the origin, and continued to be the 
pretext after it had ceased to De the cause of the 
outbreak; and the only insurrections which- have 
resulted in a logs. of life, were slave insurrections 
at the south—insurrettions, namely, of the class 
utterly excluded from political franchises. Iad all 
men been made voters by the war of independenge, 
as they should have been, there would. have been 
no drop of blood shed since in, civil feud from one 
end of the land-to the other. 

Yet in the face of these and kindred facts the 
ruling powers in France, themselves chosen by. 
universal suffrage, have rushed upon the fearful. 
experiment of depriving six-tenths of the voters 
by whom they were chosen, of, any legal right. to, 
vote hereafter! It is searcely a year since the, 
organs of the middle classes were exulting over the 
utter absence of Democratic sentiment among the. 
French masses—asserting that France was ‘a re- 
public devoid of repnblicans.’ But now the repub- 
licans are so numerous, that the combined partisans 
of all the royal dynasties and: all the aristocracies 
dare not meet them again at the polls—to avoid it 
they rush on the fearful experiment of depriving 
six-tenths of the nation of all voice in the choice 
of thiir rulers, or in the shaping of the national 
policy. The result cannot be doubtful. Secret 
meetings and societies, ,conspiracies and plots, bye 
and-by to end in barricades and deadly volleys of. 
musketry—such are the issues to which France is 
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now tending. Taxation mnst be enormous, to sup- 
port an army of 150,000 men required to keap 
down anarchy and preserve ‘ order,’ which latter, 
after all, is very badly preserved. 

Will ralers never grow wiser? The vast army 
stationed in and about Paris, is of course composed 
of men, and mainly of men, disfranchised by -the 
new electoral law. The associates and kindred ef 
the soldiers have been disfranchised with them. 
Military discipline and maxims go a great way 
with soldiers, bnt they cannot be always relied on, 
ag the condnet of the troops in the revolutions of 
1830 and ’48 has demonstrated. When the people 
shall rise in their might:to demand a restoration of 
their right of suffrage, the disfranchised soldiers 
will not shoot them down for so doing. 

We apprehend, therefore, that a new revolution 
in France cannot be many years distant, ahd that, 
once again snecessfnl, the swindled millions will not 
be so forbearing and magnanimous as they were in 
1830, and again in 1848. Should our apprehen- 
sions of a sanguinary triumph of universal suffrage 
be realized, let the provocations and sufferings of 
the disfranchised millions be remembered, and not 
their vengeance alone. And let the great truth of 
the eminent conservatism of universal suffrage be 
everywhere proclaimed and insisted on. In an age, 
when venerable institutions and powers are rocking 
in the tornado of emancipated thought, the broadest 
possible basis is none too broad for whatever affects 
vitally the development and happiness of man. 


PROPOSITIONS OF THE NATIONAL RE- 
FORM LEAGUE, FOR THE PEACEFUL 
REGENERATION OF SOCIETY. 

Liberty in Right; Kquality in Law; Fraternity in Interest. 

(Continued from No. 9 of the Red Republican.) 


“8, That the National Currency should be based on real, 
consumeable wealth, or on the bona fide credit of the 


State, and not upon the variable and uncertain amount, 


of scarce metals ; because a currency depending on such 
a basis, however suitable in past times, or as a measure 
of value in present International ‘commerce, bas now be- 
come, hy the increase of population and wealth, wholly 
inadequate to perform the functions of equitably repre- 
senting and distributing that wealth: thereby rendering 
all commodities liahle to perpetual fluctnation in price, 
as those metals happeu to be more or less plentiful in any 
country ; Increasing to an enormous extent the evils in- 
herent in usury, and in the banking and funding systems 
(in support of which a legitimate function of the law—the 
protection of property—is distorted into an instrument for 
the creation of property to a large amount for the benefit 
of a small portion of society, belonging to what are called 
vested interests); because, from its liability to become 
locally or nationally scarce, or in excess, that equilibrium 
which should be maintaincd hetween the production and 
consumption of wealth is destroyed ; because, being of 
intrinslc value in itself, It fosters a vicious trade in money, 
and a ruinous practice of commercial gambling and spe- 
culation ; and finally, because under the present system 
of soclety, it has become confessedly the ‘root of all evil,’ 
and the main support of that unholy worship of Mammon 
which now ko extensively prevails, to the supplanting of 
all true religion—natural and revealed.” 


Rapicats.—Al!l men have been radicals who ever did 
any good slnce the world began. Noah was a pro- 
digious radical. When hearing the world was to he 
drowned, he went about such a cemmon sense proceeding 
as making himself a chip to swim in ; a Whig would have 
Jaid half a dozen sticks together for an ark ; and called it 
a virtual representation.— Westminister Review. 

THE TRUE TITLE oF a CLEAICAL Coamoaant,—There is, in 
a certaln diocese of thia nation, a living: worth about 
£600 per ann. This, and two or three more preferments, 
maintain the doctor in becoming ease and corpulency. 
He keeps a chariot in town, and a journeyman in the 
country: and his curate and his coach horses are his 
equal drudges, saving that the four-legged cattle are 
better fed and have slceker cassocks than his spiritual 
drayhorse. The Doctor goes down oncea year to shear 
his flock and fill his pockets, or in other words to receive 
the wages of his embassy ; and then sometimes of an 
afternoon, (if his belly do uot happen to be too full,) he 
vouchsafes to mount the pulpit, and to instruct bis peo- 
plein the greatness of his character and his dulness, 
This composes the whole parish to rest: but the Doctor 
one day announcing himself the Lord’s Ambassador with 
greater fire and loudness than could have been reasonably 
expected from him, it roused a clown of the congregation, 
who wak’d his next neighbour—with, ‘Do’st hear, Tom ? 
do'st heart’ ‘Aye’ said Tom, yawning, ‘what does he 
say?’ ‘Say ? auswered the other, ‘he says a plaguy lie, 
to be snre. He says as how, as how he is the Lord's 
Hombassandor, hut I think he is more rather the Lord's 
fieolter Geacral, for he never comes hut to take money.’ 

ee Gordon, A modest Apology for Parson Alber- 
fi t, vids 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EF All communications to be pre-paid.. Y ; 

Letters for the Editor to be addressed to “‘ George Julian 
Harney, 4, Brunswick-row, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
London. 

Orders for the Rep REPUBLICAN, from booksellers, news- 
agents, &c., to be addressed to ‘‘8, Y. Collins, 113, 
Fleet-street.”’ 

Books for Review to be addressed to the Editor, care of 
the Publisher. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR THE “RED RE- 
PUBLICAN.” 
. F., Devonport, 1s, . 

pee REFUOEES.—Julian Harney has received, and 
paid over to Colonel Oborski, member of the Polish Com- 
mittee, the following sums:—From the Co-operative 
Readers of the ‘‘Northern Star.” Northampton, per J. 
Baily and J. Barker, 7s.; J. Wilson, Sheffield, 6d. ; W. 
Rees, Cheltenham, 6d.; ©. F. N., 6d.; J. E., Devonport, 
18, 


TyPRFOUNDERS’ STRIKE.—We have received the following. 
dated Hoxton :—‘ Sir,—I have just read your account of 
the strike of the typefounders, and hereby send youa 
shilling towards a fund, to aid them in maintaining their 
just eause.—C. F. N., a City Shopocrat. (The shilling 
shall be handed to the Committee of the Typefounders.— 
Good lnek to the “ City. Shopocrat.’’] 

Tue FRATERNAL Democrats. — Julian Harney has re- 
ceived and paid over to the Fraternal Democrats 1s. from 
John Cassell, Cheltenham. Cepia: 

A Frienp, Devonport, sending a contribution for the 
Refugees, acknowledged above, says—‘‘T hope that these 
unfortunate sufferers thay receive support as well as sym- 
pathy from the English Democrats; and Ialso hope theday 
is not distant when their assistance will be again required 
in fighting the glorious battle of liberty. [hope they may be 
enabled to remain in England so that, when the blast from 
the trumpet of Freedom shall again summon the people 
of Europe to arms, they may be near at hand, to fall like a 
crushing avalanche on their oppressors; their blows falling 
thicker and heavier, from a recollection of the sufferings 
they have endured. Good God! is it not sickening to hear 
these sentimental humbugs ; these sham radicals; these 
mealy-mouthed sympathisers, recommending these noble 
fellows to ‘“‘proceed to Amcrica!” Is it because they 
think, or hope, that America may prove a home for the 
wanderers ? or is it that they desire the absence of there 
“fighting patriots?’ Oh, ye “progressive reformers ?” 
ye anti-anarchists, ye are they of whom it is written, they 
ery ‘‘peaee, peace, when there is no pence.” What? 
Peace! while the groans of millions of miserable slaves 
ascend to heaven, demanding justice—aye, and retribu- 
tive justice. too? ‘Peace! ye fools, ye hypocrites, what 
isit that gives you your hoasted pre-eminentte over the 
people? Is it your ‘‘ moral force ?? No, no, ’tis cannon 
balls, and bayonets, together with a large mixture of ‘‘mo- 
ral humbug.” My dear Sir, I get indignant when I read 
the philanthropic humbug of these respectable reformers, 
these wolves in sheep’s clothing, and I hape my brother 
democrats will not allow the lesson that has been taught 
them by that prince ofhumbugs, Lamartine, to be lost by 
any pusillanimous ‘‘ moderation,” when again “it may 
please Almighty God to bless the arms of the democracy 
with a signal victory over their oppressors !!” 

Procress oF REPUALICAN PRINCIPLES 1N ENGLAND.—J. 
Athol Wood writes as follows :—‘‘ I am truly so disgusted 
with the crawling sycophancy displayed towards royalty 
in this country, by a certain M. Jules Leclievalier, in bis 
correspondence with the editor of the ‘‘ New York Tri- 
bune,” that I cannot resist the inclination to seize my 
per. and hurl the atrocious falsehood back into his 
teeth, when he dares have the presumption to assert :— 
“That a Republic in England is more {mpossible than in 
Russia.” How dare he make this assertion. Hashe held 
frequent communion witb the working men in the work- 
shop and the factory? I most emphatically say, No! and 
T can intorm him, for his enlightenment, that the working 
men of this country are discontented with the extrava- 
gance of a ministry, who, instead of ministering to the 
wants of a starving population. minister only to their own 
inordinate rapacity and grasping selfishness, I can telt 
him that I, as a working man, mix much among my fel- 
low toilers, who are great thinkers, and express their dis- 
approbation regarding the conduct of Lord John and his 
co-swindlers in terms both lond and deep. Tecan also tell 
him that the mojority of England's labour slaves are fast 
hecoming deep thinkers, resolved that ere long they will 
throw off the mummery of monarchy. establishing upon 
its ruins an everlasting commonwealth, based uron the 
purest principles of popular justice. T can tell him that, 
among the most intelligent portion of the really produc. 
tive classes, in connection with #ll trades. twenty out of 
every thirty acknowledge that monarchy is but a foul hot- 
bed of corruption ; that they talk loudly of their wrongs, 
and the means of remedying the evil ; and you may rely 
upon me that, as a ‘‘Demoeratic and Social Propa- 
randist,” I am nothing loth in urging them to their duty. 
which course I shall still continuc to pursue, despite all 
obstacles. England, I maintain, is fast becoming Repnh- 
liean; her people are tiring cf gew-gaw shows, royal 
puppets, and aristocratic paupers,—even in large fac- 
tories. where the men receive full wages, and are 
thereforeless likely to be discontented, they make the 
subject of our unjust legislation a general topic for dig- 
cussion, wherein strictures are passed in no measured 
terms upon the expensiveness of a monarchical govern- 
ment, in comparison with the simplicity and economy of 
that in Republican America ; and, in short, that if Eng- 
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land is not a Republic, she is decidedly Republican; :Tioar 
also tell him that there are thousands of young brains and 
young willing hearts in England, panting to do their share 
in the great work of human redemption. Yours frater. 
nally, Jous ATHOL Woop. 

THE MerropoLitaN DELEGATE Councu. holding wetkiy 
communion on Sunday afternoons at the City Obartist 
Hall, 26, Golden-lane, Barbicun, addressing their demo- 
cratic brethren of the metropolis, assert “ the great prin- 
ciple of sclf-government, that every man has a right to a 
voice in making those laws he is called on to obey, and 
that each and every man should be protected in the ex- 
ercise of that privilege; that the suffrage and its con- 
comitants are but the means to an end—vig.,. ‘‘sdcia? 
rights’’—by which we mean, the nationalisation of land,- 
mines‘ fisheries, railways, water and gas companies, &ç-, 
&c., giving a due compensation to their present holders— 
a graduated property tax, in lieu of all other taxes—a# 
proper system of currency, credit and exchange—a 
humane provision for the destitute poor—employment 
for all who are able to labour—and last not least, a wise 
eystem of national secular education.” ‘‘ Such friends,” 
observe the Delegates, “are the principles we meét to 
propagate, to extend, and which we trust to see carried 
into practical operation, Our means are—a wide system 
of public meetings, discussions, tracts, newspapers, and 
periodicals—in fine, to organise and direct7public opinion: 
on the subject. c 5 ae > Mf 
We invite you to distribute our Chartist tracts, to spread 
the knowledge contained in our democratic newspapers 
and periodicals, to call public meetings, hold public dis- 
cussions, and let not a single parish in ‘the great metro- 
polis’ or its suburbs, be without its locality of the Na- 
tional Charter Association. We, shall be at all times 
willing ‘to aid you by deputations and otherwise, and 
seriously look forward to the day when London shall be 
proclaimed foremost in liberty’s van—when, hy her éx- 
ample, the rights of all shall be achieved—and then, in 
the ecstasy of our souls, whilst firmly resolved to hold 
dear rights hardly won, we shall proudly exclaim, ‘Long 
live Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.’ ” 

Tne Lacey Fuxp.—The Cemmittee appointed to raise 
funds t0 enable Mrs. Lacey and her children to emigrate 
to Australia, have issued an excellent address, from which 
we extr@ct the following :—William Lacey was one of the 
victims of the ‘Powell plot,” in 1848, and with Fay, 
Cuffay, Dowling. and others, was sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life. After passing*®ne year’s probation in various 
prisons in England, he was sent to Australia; and‘on ar- 
riving at Launceston he was presented with a ticket of 
leave, which left him without restraint to obtain his liveli- 
hood by following his occupation of a boot and shoemaker, 
At the timé of his arrest he was in comfortable circum- 
stances, carrying on business on his own account, and he 
also kept the ‘‘ Charter Coffee-heuse,” where the Chartists 
of the locality met. He had a family of six children— 
the eldest then about fourteen years of age, and the 
youngest only two. months old. Deprived of a husband's 
protection, Mrs. Lacey has hitherto supported her large 
family by her own exertions, aided by the trifling sums 
afforded to the Victim Committee by the Chartist body. 
To add to ber sorrows, she met with a severe loss, in the 
latter end of last month, by the death of her youngest 
child. We consider the re-union of this family to be but an 
act of simple justice on the part ofour body and that they 
have a right to expect it at our hands. According tọ the 
rules of the Emigration, Society, the cost of transmitting 
thls family to Australia‘is as follows:—Passage money, 
£30 ; outfit £20. But this is independent of the expense 
of travelling to the seaport where the vessel might be 
stationed to receive them. Thus it will be seen that, 
at the least, £50 is reouired; and as £16 only has been 
collected, there is a deficiency of £34. 

It is of the greatest importance that whatever is done 
should be done quickly, this being the best time of the 
Year to secure a favourable voyage, and consequently a 
time when vessels are bound for Australia. In accordance 
with this expressed desire, Mrs. Lacey has made prepara- 
tions for her departure by the adjustment of her affairs, 
and has given up the coffee-house, on the profits of which 
she has hitherto subsisted—another pressing reason for 
proinpt and immediate action. 

Brothers, we have laid this plain and simple statement, 
of facts before you, in full confidence that you will do 
justice to the case. One halfpenny each from every pro- 
fessing Chartist would more than double the sum required. 
To tho work, then, at once. Let subscriptions be com- 
menced in every Chartist locality in the kingdoin, and let 
the respective secretaries of each branch forward the 
monies, so collected, by post-office order, payable to. 
Tlenry Wilks, 24, Rochester Street, Westminster. the 
secretary of this committee. to be made payable to him at 
the post-office, Broadway, Westminster, ` 

Epwaab Ewrs,—We cannot speak as to the present 
state ofChartism in the south and south-west of England. 
We belleve there is little or no organization. 

F We understand that Citizen Bezer having lectured at 
Northampton, Leicester, and other places on his route, 
will be at Nottingham this day, August 24th, and will 
address an open-air meeting to-morrow, Sunday the 25th. 
He purposes to visit Sutton in Ashfield early in the censu- 
ing week. and will subsequently lecture at Derby, Belper, , 
Swanwick, &e,; and will attend the camp-meeting on 
Tfolbrook Moor, on Sunday the Ist of Septemher. 
Friends in Nottinghamshire nnd Derbyshire. wishing to 
communicate with himn, may address their letters to 
Smith’s Temperance Hotel, Low Pavement, Nottingham > 


or care of Mr. Moss, 81, Parker-street, Derby, Letters 
from other parts may be directed to Mr, Bezer's, London, 


agdress, 32, Bartholomew Close, Smithfield, 


MONTHLY PARTS OF THE “ RED 
REPUBLICAN.” 


Finding a demand for the ‘‘ Rep Rerun- 
LICAN,” in the shape of Monthly Parts, we 
have to announce that PART ONE, con- 
taining five nuinbers, in a handsome wrapper, 
price 6d., is now ready for delivery to the 
Trade. PART TWO will be ready with the 
Magazines for September, 

‘The Red Republican” is ready for de- 
livery to the trade every Monday, at twelve 
o’clock at noon. 

A handsome Card for Shop Windows, an- 
nouncing ‘‘The Red Republican,” may be 
had of the Publisher, Mr. S. Y. Collins, 118, 
Fleet-street. 

RE Should country booksellers and news- 
agents find any difficulty in obtaining ‘‘ The 
Red Republican” from their regular London 
agent, they may be supplied by sending their 
orders direct to Mr. Collins. Mr.'C. may be 
depended upon for promptness and regularity 
in procuring and forwarding all the weekly 
and monthly periodicals, magazines, news- 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1850. 


*“ Ler Europe learn that you will no longer suffer that 
there be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor.” — St. 
Just 

‘t Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yield one another mutual aid, according to 
their ability, like citizens of the same state.’’—Robespierre, 

*‘ The Golden Age. placed in the Past by blind Tradition, 
is before us,” — St. Simon. 


CONCLUSION OF THE ANNUAL 
“ARCE 
WE congratulate our readers that the six 
months’ sham, the annual farce performed in 
St. Stephens, is atan end. A ‘laborious 
session,” the fruits of which are something 
worse than nothing, fitly concluded with a 
“ laborious” piece of humbug—the ‘‘ Royal 
Procession,” and ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Speech.” 
They do these things much better at the 
Italian Opera, and much cheaper at Astley’s 
Amphitheatre. Though rot a member of 
the ‘‘ sporting fraternity,” and not addicted 
to the ‘‘ gentlemanly practice” of betting, we 
would wager the head of Nicholas against 
the brainless skull of Louis Napoleon, or, if 
preferred, the modesty of Bright against the 
sense of Silthorpe, that any debating club 
in the metropolis if allowed a fair trial would 
“ take the shine out’’ of the ‘‘ first assembly 
of gentlemen in the world ;’? and that the 
« public spirited” Mr. Batty would under- 
take to get up a procession from the Marble 
Arch to the Westminster Tax-trap, including 
gilt coach, cream-coloured horses, a Queen, 
a “speech,” (far better than the thing con- 
cocted by Russell and Co.,) killing-looking 
life-guards, perfect Peelers, and the rest of 
the ‘‘ properties’ necessary for “ State oc- 
casions,’’ ut less than a hundreth part of the 
sum paid by John Lull for the maiatenance 
of Royalty. We have no doubt, too, that 
Mr. Batty ‘‘ with his usual liberality,” would 
make the show still more attractive by throw- 
ing in ‘‘a scene from the circle’’—Johnny 
Gilpin’s gallop, or Dick Turpin’s ride—and 
perhaps add a combat between a pirate and a 
‘truc British tar;’’ the whole to conclude 
with ‘A GRAND TABLEAU, BRILLIANTLY IL- 
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LUMINATED WITH RED FIRE,” accompanied by 
‘the entire company,” singing ‘ Britons 
never shail be slaves,” &c., &c., ‘without 
any extra charge” ! ! 


With becoming modesty we must add that 
the programme we have just sketched appears 
to us to be the best scheme of ‘financial re- 
form’’—at least so far as the ‘barbaric 
splendours of the Throno’” are concerned— 
that las yot been suggested; and if carried 
out would, in our humble opinion, be an ad- 
mirable substitute for the “ three estates of 
the realm.’’ : i 


In sober seriousness, we demand of ‘the 
intelligent British people’? how mucli longer 
do they mean to put up with this degrading 
farco? The session of 1850, was ushored in 
with a tremendous flourish of trumpets from 
all parties. Whig journals announced that 
ministers were maturing a comprehensive 
scheme of Parliamentary Reform, which 
would be introduced as soon as Parliament 
opened, to be accompanied, or immediately 
followed, by other important measures. The 
Protectionists had been still more lavish of 
promises as to~what they would do, or force 
the government to do, for “the Agricultural 
Interest.” The Radicals—the Parliamentary 
and Financjal Reformers were, to say the 
least, equally loud-mouthed. The manifesta- 
tions at Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, Wake- 
field, &c., gave promise of a bourgeois move- 
ment destined to complete ‘‘ the grand series 
of reforms, commenced by the Anti-Corn Law 
League.” 

Such were the promises held out by the 
three factions to an admiring and gullible 
people. What of the performances? Tooth 
and nail the Whigs have as usual fought 
against every proposition which bore even the 
colour of reform. They have given a hum- 
bug sort of constitution to the Australian 
colonies, repealed the duty on bricks, carried 
the Mercantile Marine, and Metropolitan In- 
terments Bills, made an addition to the long 
list of insults and outrages of which Ireland 
has been the victim, by passing a bill for 
miserable extension of the suffrage in that 
country and a new Coerciou Act; and, 
finally, have passed the Duke of Cambridge’s 
Annuity, and Marlborough House Bills. At 
least three-fourths of the measures introduced 
by the Government in the course of the ses- 
sion have been abandoned —a fact by no 
meaus to be deplored, seeing that the said 
measures werc for the most part usel¢ss or 
mischievous. Ifthe Whigs have been doing 
nothing the Tories, aud Radicals have been 
helping them. The attacks made by the 
Protectionists on the Ministerial entrench- 
ments have been mere sham fights. The 
Radicals, for the most part, have been con- 
tent to play the part of lacqucys to the 
Whigs. Those. amongst them who have 
shown anything like independence—such as 
Cobden and two or three more—have neu- 
tralized themselves by neglecting to secure 
the sympathies of the masses—only to be 
obtained by would-be popular leaders coming 
out heartily as the champions of real reforms, 
especially reform of Parliament as provided 
for in the People’s Charter. 

The session having closed, ‘‘ Her Majesty ”’ 
is about to take her usual excursion—once 
more to the ‘land o° cakes ;” and our Sena- 
tors, Whigs, Tories, and Radicals, are off to 
the moors, or 
themselves. 
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grievances remain unredressed, and the 
potatoe disease threatens Ireland with an- 
other famine. 

In about two months’ time the annual 
out-door farce, performed in the course of 
every Parliamentary recess, will recommence. 
The Chowlers will be again invited to listen 
to the captivating harangues of Disraeli and 
Co.; Cobden’s ‘ unadorned eloquence ” will 
delight the intelligent and patriotic shopo- 
cracy; and Walmsley’s Company will resume 
their itinerating performances. As the ses- 
sion of 1851 draws nigh, Whig hirelings will 
fabricate vague rumours, to be succeeded by 
explicit statements, of the wonderful reforms 
to be introduced the moment Parliament re- 
opens. Need we add that the session of 1851 
will produce results about as profitable to the 
public as those which have been produced in 
the course of the ‘‘laborious session” just 
terminated,—unless the people, the veritable 
people, rejecting schemers and humbugs of 
every description, determine, between now 
and February next, to take their affairs into 
their own hands. 


HOLYROOD AND BANNOCKBURN, 


Tsar fawning: Whig hack, the Scotsman, in 
announcing the preparations making at Holy- 
rood Palace ‘‘ for the reception of Her Ma- 
jesty, in autumn,” intimates the probable 
erection of a statue, ‘to mark the gratitude 
of the nation.” 

Gratitude for what, ye gods? For ‘‘Her 
Majesty’s’’ ‘‘gracious condescension” in 
deigning to visit Scotland! This sycophantic 


| Scotsman must be a relic of the crew of base 


jdolators whose cringing servility to “ Fum 
the Fourth,” provoked the satirical outbreak 
of the Glasgow bard— 


Sawney, noo your king’s come! 
Sawnoy, noo your king’s come ! 
Fa’ down an’ kiss his royal 

Sawney, noo your king’s come! 


The rcader must excuse the incompleteness. 
of the quotation, and take it for granted either 
that our memory is defective, ‘or that the poet's 
song possesses more of loyalty than of deli- 
cacy, the latter being extremely natural under 
the circumstances; for with sucha hero as 
George the Fourth, even the chastest muse 
might forget her native modesty. 

If Victoria can find pleasure in the moul- 
dering hails and dingy corridors of Holyrood, 
we can have no objection. If her soul can 
hold communion with the spirits of the regal 
and noble brigands, whose grim portraits will 
look down upon her, we can only pity her 
taste. Butif we had any hope of our advice 
being taken, we would suggest to “ Her 
Majesty ” that, instead of visiting the ruined 
shrine of a worn-ont faith—faith in the right 
divine of kings and nobles, she would spend 
her time much more profitably by taking her 
children on Monday next to the People’s 
gathering on the immortal field of Bannock- 
burn. 

Of course, ‘‘ Her Majesty” will not visit 
the scene of freedom’s victory ; but a greater 
Majesty will be there represented—the 
Majesty of Labour; the Sovereignty of the 
People, Courtiers and sycophants may sneer 
at both; but as sure as the sun is in the 
heavens, the day will come, is rapidly coming, 
when the Majesty of Labour shalt be univer- 


to the Continent to enjoy| sally acknowledged, and the reign of privilege 
In the meantime English’ give way to the Sovereignty of the People. 
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In the: preceding article we have said, that. 
there is'no hope for. the. poople unless. they. 
take their affairs into their own hands... Let 
the gathering at. Bannockburn be.the come 
mencement of that good work. From that 
field-of undying. glory, let the‘ fiery cross ” 
go forth, northward to the Orkneys, and 
southward even to the Landis-eud. Men of 
Scotland, your English- brothers, though 
absent bodily, will be with you-in spirit! In 
the days: when Bannockburn achieved 

cs ———_-——- a name of fear, 
Which Tyranny still quakes to hear,” 
Our fathers and yours met only to engage 
in deadly conflict. Now we 
“ Form an alliance, holy.and sincere, 
And join, join hands,” 
and from the southern side of the border, we 
add onr voices to yours in.pealing to heaven’s 
dome the Anthem of Freedom :— 
‘t By Oppression’s woes pnd pains; 
By our sons in.servile chains, 


We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shali—they shall be FREE !” 


MORE TYRANNY. 
STRIKE OF ENGINE DRIVERS, &c. 


COMPELLED to go to press upwards of a week 
before the date on each number of the feed 
Republican, itis impossible for us to do more 
than notice the contest between the Directors 
of the Eastern Counties Railway and their 
enginemen and firemen. A summary ‘of the’ 
grievances complained ôf by'the working men 
wil be found in last Satnrday’s Northern 
Star. Unless in the meantime the Directors 
cometoterms with their cruelly- wronged work. 
men, we shall comment on those grievances in 
our next number. For the present, we confine 
ourselves to observing, that the engine-drivers 
and firemen have been treated with the 
grossest oppression and insult by a petty ty- 
rant of the name of Gooch, who is backed up 
and encouraged by the.Directors. Justice is 
entirely on the side of the men, and their 
righteous requirements cannot, fail to com- 
mand the sympathy and. suppurt of the 
deeply-interested public. 


REYNOLDS’S WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
WE have received No. I, of the new.series of. 
this. thoroughly democratie and ably con- 
ducted journal—now the cheapest of cheap | 
newspapers.. Henceforth for TWO-PENCE 
HALFPENNY the working;man may pur- 
chase.a newspaper which,, unlike the. Three- 
penny trash of Holywell Street and Salis- 
bury Square speculators, is really devoted to, 
the interests of Labour. Of course the new 
series is not equal in size to the old, but so. 
far as all the necessary features of a news- 
paper are concerned it is large enough. In- 
deed to our thinking, the reduced size is an 
improvement. It is now a handier paper, and 
more easily read. Mr. Reynolds has an ad- 
mirable letter in the present number on “ Ca- 
pital, Labour, andthe Land.” The Editor's arti- 
cle on the ‘“‘ Economical Situation of France 
and England” is also excellent. We earnestly 
hope that the Working Classes will sustain 
this worthy champion of their rights, and in- 
terests. 


Ambition in idleness—meanness mixed. with pride — 
desire of riches without industry—aversion to truth— 
flattery, perfidy, and contempt of civil duties, are, I think, 
the characteristics by which moat courtiers have been 
constantly distinguished.— Montesquieu. 
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Republic any Rovalty in Ktaly. 
BY JOSEPH MAZZINI 
Translated expressly for this Publication, 
(Continued from No. 8.) 
cmap. V. 
CERTAIN FACTS IN REPLY TO SOME 
ODIOUS IMPUTATIONS. 

Wer could not believe that the Provisiona 

Govornment, judged collectively, was ever equa 


to the enterprise. But since, for the sake of 
concord, wo had accepted their prograinme of 


l 


į neutrality between the two political principles, 


we could not bring into power men opeuly 
republican, and throw down the ganutlot to the 
suspicions and irritations of the party opposed 
o ours. So the most influential amoug us drew 
close around the members of this Government, 
hoping, on the one hand, that their counsels 
might bear fruit, and on the other, that the 
country, seeing us united, would not let its enthu- 
siasm be enfecbled—hoping, in fine, that onr 
frequent coutact would keep these men, were it 
only for shame, in the line they hud so solemnly 
adopted. The first words I had uttered at 
Milan were words of encouragement for the 
Government; the second, proffered on thedemand 
of one of the agents of the monarchy, were a 
prayer to Brescia, that it should sacrifice in its 
discussions with Milan any local right to that 
union and centralisation then indispensable to 
the success of the war. 

We had no confidence either in Charles Albert 
or in his advisers. But Charles Albert was in 
Lombardy, and commanded the enterprise which 
above all things we had at heart. We could not 
make the fact other than it was; it was necessary 
therefore to come in aid of this fact, in order 
that it might arrive at some result. Behind the 
king was an Halian and brave army ; and behind 
this army a people, the Piedmontese pcople, a 
people perhaps slow-naiured, but virile and obsti- 
nate—a people worn-out in the capital by a 
corrupted aristocracy, but vivacious and virgin 
in the provinces, and in a great measure con- 
taining within them the destinies of Italy. The 
army and the people were our brothers; and to 
accuse us, as many did, of anti-Piedmontese 
ee en was a calumny as wild as ridicu- 
ous. 

However, in order that the divers. Italian fami- 
lies might learn to esteem and love each other, 
to unite together fraternally on the same field of 
battle, in order that there might remain to the 
people, along with the consciousness of sacrifices, 
the.consciousness also of their own rights—and 
lastly, because we mistrusted the chiefs, and, 
whilst others were chaunting victory before the 
combat, we foresaw the possibility and even the 
probability of a defeat, we desired that the 
country should be armed, so as to be able in 
every case to defend itself: we desired that, by 
the side of the regular troops allicd to us, should 
bo maintained, in ever-increasing force, tho 
armed representatives of this peoplo, that is to 
say, the voluntary clement; we desired the 
prompt formetion of the Lombard army, under 
good regulations and good officers. The Provi- 
sional Government desired precisely the contrary. 

Ignorant in fact of war, as of all things, firmly 
convinced that the royal army was sufficient for 
all; bound for the most part to the compact of 
monarchical fusion, and stupidly thinking that 
the only means of conducting the cnterprise to 
a good haven was to contrive so that, the king 
having conquered alonc, tho people wonld be 
reduced to choose between him and the Aus- 
trians ; not loyal, and conscquontly little disposed 
to bolicve in the loyalty of othcrs; always in- 
clined to polittcal intrigues, from poverty of ideas, 
of heart, and intcllect; the most influential | 
among its members contrived with all their forces 


to prepare opinion in favour of the Piedmontese 
monarchy, and to create enemies against our 
party. Of matters of war, of the arming of the 
people, of the conduct of affairs, of the care of 
entertaining the military ardour of the country, 
no One occupied himself. The better amongst 
them did not participate in the project, but they 
associated themselves to the action and to the 
inaction of their colloagues, either by feebleness 
of character or by ties of individual friendship. 

The conduct of the republicans was frank and 
simple. 

Before my arrival at Milan, during the days 
which followed the victory of the people, the 
young men of the barricades formed a public 
democratic association, the statutes of which 
were communicated to the Government. As it 
had been announced on the part of the autho- 
rities that, with the bricfest delay possible, a 
national representation would be convoked, to 
the end that a vote freely yiven, and which should 
be the true expression of the popular power, might 
decide upon the future destinics of the country, 
it was natural and useful that the republican 
element should manifest its existence by a legal 
act. But this duty onco accomplished, and the 
line of conduct remarked upon above adopted, 
the association put aside all political questious, 
and only ocenpied itself, in its rare and public 
mectings, in measures of war. For my own part, 
I interfered there but once before the 12th of 
May. This was to make an act of adhesiou to 
my brothers in belief, and I proposed to stimulate 
the Government and to support it. 

The Voce del Popolo (Voice of the People), a 
journal directed by the most influential among 
the republicans, acted conformably to this. It 
published excellent advice on the war and on 
the finances. It endeavoured to make the life 
of the people penetrate to the heart of the 
Government. The political question was touched 
there rapidly and transiently ; the word republic 
carefully avoided. But the Government, though 
just born, was already become a corpse ; and alf 
the galvanism of republican counsels could not 
have infused life into it. 

Attached, even before its birth, to a pact of 
servitude, the Government was distrustful of us, 
of the people, of the volunteers, of itself, of 
everything except the magnanimous prince. In 
its proclamations, its speeches, its emphatic 
bulletins, it paraded this in such a manner, that 
every one Was accustomed to see nowhere, except 
in the king and in the army which followed him, 
the anchor of safety for the country. In the 
first days, it puffed up every skirmish which took 
place near to the fatal Mincio, to the height of 
making it almost a Napoleonic battle; and aco 
cording to its caleulations the Austrians, towards: 
the half of the campaign, precisely when- they 
commenced to be really menacing, ought to have 
been almost all exterminated, 


War is death’s feast. —Old Spanish Proverb. 

War suspends the rules of moral obligation, and what 
is Loy puspendicd is in danger of being totally abrogated, , 
+ Burke. 

He who makes war his profession can hardly be other-. 
wise than vicious, . 

War makes thieves, aud peace brings them to the 
gallows.—Machiavel. XS 

A soldier is a being hired to kill in cold btood as many 
of his own species, who have never offended’ him, as he 
possibly can.— Swift. 

Justice is as strictly due between neighbour nations ag 
between neighbour citizens. A highwayman is as much 
a robber when he plunders in a gang, as when single, and 
a nation that makes an unjust war is only a great gang.-— 
Franklin. 


J hate that drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round; 
To me it speaks of ravag’d plains, 
And burning towns, and ruined swains, 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans, 
And widow's tears, and orphan’s moans, 
And al} that misery’s hand bestows, 
To fill the catalogue of human woes. —- 
Scott of Amwell. 


One murder makes a villain, millions a hero.— 
Bishop Lorteus. . 


Sa 


Sustitutions au Laws af Republican 
America. 


CONSTITUTIONS OF THE STATES. 


‘* The tendency of the new constitutions is to de- 
Drive the executive of power. The various officers 
formerly appointed by governors are now elected 
direetly by the people or their representatives. 
Corruption in hcad-quarters and undue influence are 
thus avoided, whilst the people in their various lo- 
calities, being the dispensers of valuable patronage, 
are diligently made acquainted with political affairs. 
Each man feels his own importance in society, and 
it becomes the fashion to treat every voter with 
respect. Men feel an interest in political qnestions, 
when they cau assist in their determination, but not 
otherwise, 

“One of the principal objects of democratic go- 
vernment being to elevate the intellectual character 
of the nation, it is highly expedient to retain as 
much patronage and power as possible in the hands 
of the people, so that they may feel interested in all 
public questions, and study them thoroughly, and 
so that the more active and intelligent men in the 
several localities may be induced to instruct and en- 
lighten the electors. These results are sccured when 
the people directly ehoose those who are to fill the 
various offices of emolument and dignity. When 
these offices are filled by the legislature, the candi- 
dates are striving to ingratiate themselves into the 
favour of the representatives, instead of directly 
seeking the support of the people, and the latter feel 
comparatively but little interest in the eleetion. 
But when a man’s neighbour solicits his vote for a 
judgeship or other valuable office, the voter becomes 
sufficiently interested and excited o attend to the 
matter, ahd is thus drawn into the consideration of 
public affairs in general. It mn&t be remembered 
that the voters are well educated, and that they not 
only hear plenty of political speeches and discussions, 
but also invariably readnewspapers. Andthesenews- 
papers, so vastly important as vehicles of general infor- 
mation, could not be sustained in thinly populated 
districts, if the people merely elected representatives 
to the general assembly; for the people would not 
then be of sufficient importance to warrant the 
establishment of newspapers to guide their political 
opinions, nor would the people expend their money 
on papers which contained little or nothing directly 
and practically interesting to them. 

“ For these various reasons, the true policy of a 
democracy is to have as much power as possible in 
the people, to take but little from the several 
localities, and to minimise the influence of the gene- 
ral assembly and central government. A tendeney 
to this policy is evinced in all the modern constitu- 
tions; whereas, under monarchical and aristocratical 
governments, there is a great desire to keep the 
bulk of the people from interfering with public affairs, 
there is in democracies an anxious wish to attract 
the attention of the people to every measure of a 
public nature, and to keep them well exercised in 
the rights and duties of freemen.” 

«By the constitution -of New York (the most im- 
portant state in the Union) adopted in Nov. 1846, 
all the judges, superior and inferior, the sheriffs, 
prosecuting attorneys, &c., are to be elected directly 
by the people in their several districts. They are 
élected for short periods only. The same constitu- 
tion provides that every male citizen of the age of 
twenty-one years,who has resided five months in the 
county where he may offer his vote, shall be entitled 
to vote. Formerly the elector was required to be a 
tax-payer, and the governor and senators were re- 
qnired to posscss a small property qualification. 
This restriction is also removed. Men of colour are 
allowed to vote if possessed of a freehold estate 
worth 250 dollars (about £50). This is the same 
as the old law. In some of the free States, negroes 
are allowed to yote; in others they are excluded ; 
in most of them they are allowed to own land, but 
are subject to various disqualifications, the object of 
which is to prevent coloured people from being at- 
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tracted to those States. The enactments imposing 
these disqualifications are all bad in principle as 
well a3 impolitic, and calculated to keep the free 
coloured race in a state of comparative ignorance 
and viciousness, besides fostering barbarous preju- 
dices and antipathies, 

“ The legislative power of the State of New York 
is vested in a senate and assembly; the former 
cousists of thirty-two members chosen for two years. 
The house of assembly consists of 128 members, 
anuually elected. All the members are paid for 
their services so much per day out of the funds of 
the Republic. There are equal electoral districts, 
and the voting is by ballot. So that the six points 
of the Charter, which are in England the subject of 
so many ignorant remarks in the daily press, are the 
law of this great Republic, as well as of most of 
the others; and under the Charter thns reduced to 
practice we have the sublimest specimens of free 
government. The governor of New York exercises 
the pardoning power, and has a suspensive veto, 
which may te ovoruled by two-thirds of both 
houses, 

Universal Suffrage. 

“ We commonly hear the objection in England to 
universal suffrage, that the majority of the people 
are too ignorant to exercise tle elective franchise 
for their own benetit or for the benefit of the coun- 
try. The use of this argument betrays a woeful 
ignorance of the nature of the representative prin- 
ciple itself. That principlo was never established 
on the hypothesis that the electors; whether few or 
many, would be likely to understand political ques- 
tions better than the aristocracy, nor even to un- 
derstand them as weil. 

“The single question is, whether the laws shall be 
made and the government administered for the be- 
nefit of the governed—the people at large—or for 
the purpose of enriching a few at the expense of 
the many. 

“ All men, not some men, every man, has a right to 
a vote, because he has interests which require to be 
represented and protected, Those who bear the 
burthens and perform the duties of citizens ought 
to be represeuted, It would be as wise to say that 
an ignorant man ought not to choose his own agent 
or physician, as that he ought to have no voice in 
the election of those who are to make laws affecting 
his life, liberty, and property. The ignorant man, 
in selecting his medical adviser, can do very well 
without medical knowledge; he is guided in his 
choice by general reputation, and by the opinion of 
others better informed than himself. And so it is 
with the man ignorant of politics who is called upon 
to vote for a representative. 

“Tt has been observed by De Tocqueville, “ that 
although there are great numbers of men of talent 
in America but few of them become the people’s re- 
presentatives,’ We venture to assert, on the con- 
trary, that the representatives of the people in 
America are bettcr acquainted with politics and the 
art of legislation in gencral, than the members of 
any other deliberative assemblies in the world. To 
be a representative of the American people, it is not 
sufficient for a man to bea poet. a linguist, or a 
man of science; he must bea pe ician. Again, it 
is the practice to choose for a representative an in- 
habitant of the district to be represented. Now it 
is true, that De Tocqueville, in comparing the plain 
members for agricultural districts with the polished 
gentlemen whom he inet with in Philadelphia and 
Boston, may have supposed that the latter would 
have been the most suitable representatives; but 
then he should have known that they were not re- 
sidents of the country districts, and were therefore 
incapable of becoming candidates for those districts, 
whatever might have been their superior qualifiea- 
tions as legislators. Moreover, it so happens, that 
the majority of the wealthier merchants and manu- 
facturers of America hare attached themselves to a 
political party, which is usually in the minority, 
and De Tocqueville chiefly saw this class in the 
society with which he mixed in America, and heard 
their complaints against the choice of the people 
which had not been favourable to their party, 


‘all sorts of postures while on ‘my head, 
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“Let the legislation and diplomacy of a nation 
which governs itself be compared with those of a 
nation governed by an aristocracy, and the superior 
wisdom of the former will be at once made manifest, 
Let us take the statute-book of: any onc of the free 
Republics of America, and compare them with those 
of England. There is not a man living who would 
deny the inmeasurable superiority of republiéan 
legislation. We shall in another part of this work 
have occasion to. make this comparison. 

“As to diplomacy, these -questions wlll suffice,— 
when has American diplomacy ‘failed ?—When has 
the American diplomatist been foiled by the supertor 
skill of his opponent ?—And the democratio arma- 
ments of America, when have they ‘appeared to 
be inferio. to the aristocratically-led ‘forces of 
England ? 


LIFE ‘IN LONDON. 


THE STREET EQUILIBRIST, 


A spare wiry-looking man, and with an appear- 
anee of anything rathcr than surpassing strength 
in his body, stated tho following :— 

**My father-was an cquestrian, and brought me 
up to his business, but my ancles failed me eight 
years back from somersaulting, &e. I then todk 
to the equilibrist linc. I am 40 ‘years old. I 
liked cquestrianing. I knew Ducrow, and know 
Mr. Batty and others in the busincss, and have 
performed in Belgium and France. I have been 
an cquilibrist for eigbt years now, playing im'the 
open air or in-doors. Į am a slack wire dancer-as 
well. As an cquilibrist I balance poles and an 
18-foot deal plank on my chin, Formerly I 
balanged a donkey on the top ofa ladder. It’s 
dreadfully hard work; it pulls you all to-pieces. 
Over 30 years of age you fecl it more and more. 
The donkey was strapped tight to the ladder; 
there was no training needed for the donkey ; any 
young donkey would do. It was frightened ‘at 
first generally, but got accustomed to it after a 
time—use is a great thing. The papers attacked 
the performance, and I was taken to Union-hall 
for balancing my donkey in ‘the streets, Ewas 
fined 7s. 6d.,.and they kept the domkey-in de- 
fault. Inever let the donkey fall, and always. put 
it down gently, for I have the use of my hands 
inthat feat, I was the original of the saying, 
sir, ‘ Twopenee more, and up goes the donkey.’ 
It’s a saying still, and a part of the language now. 
I sometimes stand on my head on the top ofa 
pole, without the assistance of my hands, ‘and 
drink a glass of ale in that position, and go through 
It’s more 
tiring than painful. I’ve fallen off the pole, for 
sometimes I am nervous; when I’m performing, I 
dare only take one glass of spirits and water. 
When I fell, I always lighted on my legs, though 
not so as to make it appear part of the perform- 
ance—one cau’t. On the slack-wire I perform all 
kinds of balancing, spinning plates on sticks, and 
such like, and I stand on my head on the wire at 
full swing, holding it in my hands. The wire has 
broken with me—it was rusty. I fell and dislo- 
cated ny hip; that wasat Epping. It’s dangerous 
work, I think tbat I am the only man now in 
London who is an equilibrist and slack-wire daneer, 
and there is only one inthe country in my particular 
line, It’s a bad trade; one day I may pick up 
ös., that’s a first-rate day for street work. In bad 
weather I can do nothing. It’s all a casualty 
what I make. I could’nt undertake to depend 
upon 10s, 6d. a week if I confined myself to out- 
door performances. My trade is a bad-one, and 
badly paid; and the jewels and spangles worn by 
performers like me are a sort of mockery. We are 
in general poor; and it’s difficult to get a rise, or 
even to leave the business, after you’re once in it. 
When you’re old you're like a worn-out horse, 
reckoned fit for nothing.’’ Morning Chroutcle. 


When James I. at dinner proposed aloud this question, 
« Whether he might not take his subjects’ money when 
he neéded it, without all this formality of parliament?” 
Bshop Neile replied, ‘God forbid you should not: for you 
are the wreath of our nostrils !”—Hume, 
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Rebiews. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, August. 

Tuts is a good number; full of varied and 
interesting matter. A review of ‘‘ Words- 
worth’s Posthumous Poem” 
goodly amount of extract from the work re- 
viewed, sufficient to save us the trouble of 
reading the poem itself; a little of Words- 
worth being for us as good asa feast. “A 
Chapter on our Political Relations with St. 
Domingo,”’ is followed by an article on ‘‘ Fly 
Fishing,” of great interest, no doubt, to 
those addicted to the ‘‘ gentle sport” —dc- 
scribed by Dr, Johnson as ‘‘a silly pursuit, 
practised with a fool at one end of a rod and 
line and a worm at the other.” ‘‘ Strictures 
ona Pair of Public Structures,” (the New 
Houses of Parliament and the British Mn- 
geum) a continuation of the tale, entitled, 
“The Heirs of Gauntry,” ‘‘Leaves from 
the Note-book of a Naturalist,” and a lengthy 
review of the public life ind character of ‘‘ the 
late Sir R. Peel,” are all ably written con- 
tributions. But to our fancy, the historical, 
biographical, and critical notice of ‘‘ Madame 
de Pompadour,” and the charming paper, 
headed ‘“ A Gossip about the Lakes,” con- 
stitute the cream of the contents of this num- 
ber of Fraser, 

Judging by the description left by her con- 
temporaries, as well as by the portraits 
handed down to the present generation, the 
Pompadour must be pronounced to have been 
perfection’s self as regards womanly beauty. 
Her political supremacy — her war against 
the Jesuits—and her patronage of the philo- 
gophers, poets, and wits of her time, testify 
to her intellectual superiority. Beauty and 
intellect notwithstanding, she has left a name 
eternally infamous, as that of one of the most 
shameless women on record. Married toa 
man, young, amiable, and wealthy, by whom 
she was adored, her one thought was how to 
‘achieve the object of her ambition, that of 
becoming the King’s harlot! She had re- 
course to almost every possible scheme to 
attract the attention and incite the desire of 
Louis XV.—for a considerable time in vain. 
At length, determined to attain by a coup de 
main her grand object, she came one morning 
to the palace demanded an audience of the 
king,, and was conducted to the presence 
of Louis XV. 

‘s Sire!’ she exclaimed, ‘Iam lost; my hus- 
band knows my glory (!) and my misfortune. I 
come to demand a refuge at your hands. If you 
shelter me not from his anger, he will kill me!’ ” 

“ From that hour she took up her residence at 
Versailles, to quit it no more.” 

And now behold the miserable slavery of 
this woman, at the height of the shameful 
eminence she had attained to. 

‘ Twenjy times a day would she change her 
dress, her appearance, and even her manner of 
walking and speaking. She would invent a thou- 
sand graceful blandishments for the amusement of 
her royal lover. At one time she would appear 
languishing and sentimental as a madonna—at 

another, lively, gay, and coquettish as a Spanish 
peasant girl. She possessed also, in a marvellous 
degree, the gift of tears; none knew better than 
she did when to weep, or how many tears it was 
necessary to shed. 
* * * * 

“ The king, however, grew tired at length of 
having but one comedian. In vain would she 
disguise herself, sometimes as a farm-girl—some- 
times as a shepherdess—at one time as a peasant- 


ot 
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girl—at another as a nun, in order to surprise hin, 
or rather, to allow herself to be surprised by him 
in some one or other of the many windings and 
turnings of the park of Versailles. The king had 
at first been charmed by the novelty of the amuse- 
ment, but by degrees he diseovered that it was 
always one and the same woman, under 3 thousaud 
different disguises. - y 

‘+ Perceiving that the King began to grow tired 
of this species of eomedy, she had a theatre con- 
structed in the medal-roon: of the palace, she her- 
self nominating the aetors and aetresses, whom she 
eonsidered worthy of performing with her on a 
stage which was to have but the King and a few 
courtiers for audience, 

* + * * 

«The position of Madame de Pompadour at 
Court, as first favourite was, by all accounts, far 
from being an enviable one; as years rolled on, 
she found herself neeessitated to stoop to all kinds 
of meannesses, and to endure all sorts of humilia- 
tions to preserve her already tottering empire. In 
order to make friends for herself in the Parliament 
she suppressed the Jesuits; and she afterwards 
exiled the Parliament in order to eonciliate the 
clergy. Again, to prevent her royal, but most 
fickle-miuded lover, from choosimg auother mistress 
out of the ranks of tle eourt ladies, she contrived 
that seraglio, the notorious Parc-uux-cerfs, ‘the 
pillow of Lonis the Firteenth’s debauclhicries,’ as 
Chateaubriand called it: at the last, hated and 
despised by all France, Madame de Pompadour 
said to Louis XV., ‘For mercy’s sake keep me 
near you; I proteet you; I take upon myself all 
the hatred of Franee; evil times are come for 
Kings; so soon as I am gone, all the insults which 
are levelled at Madame de Pompadour will be ad- 
dressed to the King.’ ” 

Madame de Pompadour passed her last 
days in a state of deep dejection. Every 
hour that struck seemed to‘ toll the death- 
knell of all her hopes and joys. 

‘Some persons have stated that Madame de 
Pompadour died trom the effeets of poison, admin- 
istered either by the Jesuits, who never ceased 
persecuting her with anonymous letters, or by her 


-enemics at Versailles ; but this story is not deser- 


ving of credit. Most persons are agrecd that 
Madame de Pompadour died simply beeause she 
was five and forty years of age ; and owing, as she 
did, all her power but to the charm of her beauty, 
its loss she was unable to survive. She suffered 
for a length of time in silence, hiding ever, under 
a pallid smile, the death she already felt in her 
heart. At length she took to her bed—that bed 
from whieh she was fated to rise no morc.’’ 

As soon as she was dead, Louis the Fif- 
teenth’s only thought was to get rid of her 
remains, and ho gave immediate orders for 
the removal of the body to Paris. ‘ As the 
conveyance was about to start, the King, 
who was standing atone of the windows of 
the chateau, secing a violent hailstorin break- 
ing over Versailles, said with a smile, ‘The 
Marchioness ‘ill have bad weather for her 
journey.’ ” 

One reads with pleasure that while Vol- 
taire, Montesquien, and other literary cele- 
brities of the time, willingly paid their ho- 
mage to Madame de Pompadour, sho failed 
to attract the author of the Social Contract. 
Having attempted to win his good opinion 
by sending a hundred louis for copies of his 
works published at only twelve francs, Rous- 
seau sent her a strongly-written letter, which 
prevented all farther attempts of the kind, 


Colburws New Monthly Magazine. August. 

Not one artiele worthy of comment, not 
one line fitting for extract, can we find in this 
half-crown’s worth of rubbish,—consisting in 
about equal parts of stupid twaddle and 
nauseating vulgarity. i i 


Poetry for the People. 


PROPERTY,—THE PEOPLE.—THE REVOLUTION OF 
THE FUTURE, 


(Extracted from ‘An Opposition Scene inthe last century.) 


BY THE HON. GEO, SYDNEY SMYTHE, M.P. 


Boinesuoxe.—Oh! Property! What art thou but a 
weight 
To crush ull soul, and paralyze all strength, 
And grind all heart, and action, out of man! 
Yes—Revolution ! since you call it so. 
But not a delicate and dainty trouble, 
A vutHein an ewer of milk of roses, 
Made by a noble's finger ; not a levee 
Of dukes, earls, viscuunts, barons, niarquises,— 
All pearls, brovades, and new-plucked strawberry-leaves, 
All coronets and ermine ;—not a plot 
Where nothing vulgarer than peers conspired 
‘That “glorious, pious, and inmortal change,” 
The Danbys, llalfaxes, Somersets, 
lfydes, Sunderlands, Godolphins Churchil!s made, 
With such peculiar profit to the poor. 
That is not revolution, * 
Wryspnas.— What then is ? 
Bouincahxoke,—What you might know, were but the 
people wise | 
What your sons’ sons must some day know in England, 
If the Few govern only for the Few, 
As they wilt do. Their sway perchance may widen 
This little knot of ° seigneurs ofa circle :” 
Peliams and Bedtords, Grattons, Townshends, Gowers, 
This necklace round the throat of Loyalty, 
Will haply becune larger, and at length 
That greater middle-class will force its way 
To power and dominion ;—this may be. 
But there shall come a day, when a yet greater, 
The greatest class of all, shall know its strength ; 
aLnd the poor trampled people rise at last. 
+ 8 8 RF RF F * 8 E 


O, Liberty ! if for one little hour 

In my wiid youth, I fuithless proved to thee, 
To that insuuctive truth, which is thy creed ; 
O hear me now! O hearken and forgive! 

For thou too hast a judgment- day tu come, — 
Thy judgment-day, when justice shall be done, 
* > & 8 % + + + x 8 x 


Tnou mother of strong faith! whose strong convictions, 
Shone on such lives as Galileo’s was, 

Aud upon Dante’s exile, and his death, 

Thou, whom the graveyard of the Past awaites, 
With all its lost regenerative thoughts, 

And fruitless indiguations against wrongs, 

And aspirations after distant truth, 

Which thou shalt, in the course of coming ages, 
Reach, gather, sanction, and confirm at last. 
Thou mother of kind peace, whose fiual triumph 
Shall be the resurrection of the poor, 

łu those last days, when all mankind sball live 

In one fair contraternity of Love ! 

And that sweet legend‘of the younger world, 
Shall come to pass, when at a freeinan’s voice, 
The wals of prisons and of palaces, 

Chains, svaffulds, frauds, monopohes, privileges, 
Secret tribunals, aristocracies, 

Armies, and coustitutions, all shall fall 

In shapeless dissolution, formless chaos ;— 

Aud strife and struggle shall have passed away, 
Save where tle young shall vie with one another 
In offering gladness to their happy sires, 

And strewing in their pleasant paths fair flowers 
Of duty and atfection—when their lives 

Shall know no sorrow ; save when gentle hearts, 
May soinetimes mourn tor those who tought for Truth 
Through scorn, ang cold men’s envy, and the loss 
Of lukewarm friends, who shrunk trom earnestness ;— 
Then they will not forget how Bolingbroke, 

In those dark times ot English history 

Thought, counselled, acted, only lived for thee ! 


ANNUAL PARLIAMENTS, 


“ Frequent eleetions are necessary to secure full 
respect tor the decision of the majority, and for Ki 
reason representatives should be ehosen annually. 
A partial adoption of the democratic principle would 
lead to numberless evils; it must be fully and fairly 
adopted, or its priueipal advantages will be lost. ` 
“ Frequent elections should be had, in order that, 
when the representative differs trom his constitu- 
ents in opinion, they may be empowered to disiniss 
him, if, after hoaring his arguments, they continue 
to entertain views essentially different trom those 
which he is disposed to advocate.” 
a aaa S O N 
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latitude, and from the 68th to the 92nd! mountains, dense woods, beautful savannahs, 
degree of east longitude,” the British banner rich mines, endless springs, and commodious 
floats triumphant—the flag of sovereignty bays; the home of the bread-fruit trce, the 
and dominion. | plantain, the tamarind, the coffee-tree, the 

“ Our Indian Empire” includes every sugar-cane; and rich in arrow-root, dye- 
variety of soil and climate ; and abounds in) stuffs, &c., &c. The rest of the West Iudia 


Letters of KLAmi du Peuple, 


VI. 
“If it be enilt— 


To preach what you are pleased to call strange-notions ; 

That all mankind as brethren must be equal; 

That priviledge orders of society 

Are evil and oppressive: that the right 

Of property is a juggle to deceive 

The poer whom you oppress; I plead me guilty. ”--S0UTHEY. 


«OUR INDIAN AND COLONIAL 
EMPIRE.” 


I HAVE said and shown that the people of the 
‘United Kingdom” are the possessors of 
an empire—apart from their own country— 
seventy-four times larger than the British 
Isles, and containing five times the number 
of the inhabitants of the sovereign islands. 
It is now my task to attempt an outlinc of the 
riches and beauties of that vast empire. 
Reader, letusfirst glance’at India—Hindos- 
tan, one of tho earliest seats of civilization ; 
a magnificent empire even in days far anterior 
to the time when the adventurous mariners 
of Phoenicia and Greece discovered the exis- 
tence of these isles, then unknown to fame, 
gud inhabited by disunited tribes of ignorant 
barbarians. I will nut now attempt to narrate 
the means by which Britisl: enterprise first 
obtained a footing on the banks of the 
Ganges, and British supremacy became en- 
throned on the ruins of Hindoo and Mahom- 
edan power. It were ‘‘long to tell and 
sad to trace” the history of fraud and force, 
by which the brigands of the Sword and of 
Commerce succeeded in reducing one hundred 
millions of the people of Hindostan to their 
sway. Suffice it for the present to observe, 
that over that India, which has been described 
as ‘‘an epitome of the whole earth, extending 
from the 8th to the 34th degrees of north 


the natural productions of the torrid, the 
temperate, and even the arctic zones. Mea- 
sureless plains of waving grain, double har- 
vests, rice, salt, cotton, silks, indigo, spices, 
ivory, pearls, and precions stones, are but a 
portion of the riches it supplies to profusion. 
Its tremendous mountains, mighty streams, 
immense forests, boundless vegetation, and 
luxuriant foliage, proclaim its grandeur and 
beauty. Never before did a European state 
enjoy so magnificent a posscssion, The ‘‘ Ma- 
cedonian madman’’ ‘‘came and saw,” but 
could not add this wondrous realm to his 
gigantic but ephemeral conquests; and the 
chiefs of imperial Rome, from JuLIus to 
JULIAN, never planted their eagles on the soil 
of India. Ours is the long-covetcd prize of 
European ambition. Aud what is our gain? 
Are the People of these islands the richer, 
the happier, for having despoiled and enslaved 
the millions of Hindostan? We shall see! 

The neighbouring islands of Ceylon, and 
Pulo-Pinang, must be noticed. 
tains and lovely valleys, forests aud cataracts, 
a climate salubrious and delightful, ‘the 
finest harbour in the world,” and a profusion 
of tropical productions, animal, vegctable, 
and mineral, attest the riches and beauties of 
Ceylon. Luxuriant vegctation, groves of 
spice, and picturesque scenery add to the 
value derived from the political importance of 
Pulo-Pimang. 

Passing over Malacca, Siugapore, and ‘‘our 


Lofty moun- | 


Islands share these riches andcharms, with 
the addition of productions and beauties 
peculiar to each. Trinidad for its mag- 
nificent position, its fruitful soil, its beau- 
tiful rive forests of palms, groves of citrons, 
hedges ot spices, elastic atmosphere, azure 
skies, and deep blue seas, has obtained the 
‘title of the ‘‘ The Indian Paradisc.”? Barba- 
does—‘‘ The Land of Fig Trees ;’’ Dominica 
—rich in coffce ; Antigua, with its aromatic 
| spices; Tobago, Grenada, St. Vincent, St. 
Lucia, Montserrat, St. Christopher, Tortola, 
Augnilla, the Bermudas—jn number exceed- 
ing three hundred islets—and the Baha- 
mas—-numbering sevcral hundreds, it would 
‘be im vain to attempt to describe, as the 
merest outline would occupy far more space 
| than I can devote to the entire of this lctter. 
| In North America, the Canadas stand 
first on the list of British possessions. They 
‘contain lakes from one hundred and eighty 
to five hundred miles in length, and the 
largest, Lake Superior, is one hundred and 
‘forty miles wide— stupendous mountains, 
i boundless forests to a vast extent yet un- 
| trodden by civilized man, wide stretching 
prairies, noble rivers, and magnificent 
cascades, are some of the features of a 
| territory comprising at least three hundred 
thousand square miles, the resourses of 
are for the most part yet unde- 


which : 
i veloped. Nova Scotia contains ten millions 
of acres; and the harbour of Halifax 


Chinese possession”—-Hong Kong, we turn] affords safe anchorage for a thousand ships. 


from the India of the East to the Indies of the; Cape Breton and the Sable Islands contain 
West. There is Jamaica with its majestic exhaustless fields of coal. New Brunswick, 
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out of eighteen millions of acres of land ca- 
pable of being richly productive, has but 
four millions cultivated. Princo Edward’s 
Island is admirably designed for pasture, 
fishing, and commerce. Newfoundland is, at 
least, four hundred miles long, and in 
some parts three hundred broad. Tho in- 
terior,is yet unexplored., Famous for its 
fisheries, Nowfoundland exports nearly a 


million hundred weight of dried cod annually; , 
and in the same time, half-a-million of seal: 


skins are sont abroad. Tho Hudson’s Bay 
territorics, famous for furs, occupy an extent 
of not less than four thousand miles ; for the 
most part uninhabited, 

In South America, the. province known 
under the name of British Guiana: extends 
over a surface of one hundred thousand 
squaré miles. Sugar, coffee, and cotton grow 
in abundance. Ilonduras in Central America 
has a sea-coast of two hundred and seventy 
miles, studded with green isles, and produces 
in abundance mahogany, logwood, cochineal, 
indigo, sarsaparilla, melons, cocoa nuts, 
oranges, pine apples, &e, The Falkland 
Islands are ninety in number, and the two 
largest are nearly one hundred miles in 
length, aud fifty in breadth, A temperate 
climate, rapid vegetation, and herds of wild 
cattle, are the chief characteristics of these 
islands. | 

In Africa, the British possessions include 
the Cape of Good Iope and Natal, covering 
an area of two hundred thousand square miles, 
-watered by upwards of one hundred rivers 
and streams, having a sea-coast of twelve 
hundred miles, a salubrious climate, and a 
fertile soil, capable of producing three crops 
of Indian corn in one year. The other Afri- 
can possessions include Gambia, Cape Coast 
Castle, and the islands of Mauritius, St. He- 
lena, and Ascension, 

Turnivg to the fifth diyision of the world, 
the vast island of New Holland contains an 
area of more than three itillions of square 
miles, and a sea-coast of eight thousand miles. 
Van Dieman’s Land is nearly the-size of Ire- 
land. These countries possess Within them- 


selves all the resources of a mighty empire. | 


The island of New Zealand may yet rival the 
greatness of the “mother conntry.” 

The British possessions in Europe, though 
not numerous, are important. Only a few 
miles from the mouths of the Elbe and the 
Eyder stands Heligoland, to watch over the 
commerce of England in the German Ocean. 
Gibralter, Malta, and Goza are fortresses by 
which, in conjunction with ‘‘our navy,” 
< we” dominate over the Mediterranean; and 
the Ionian Isles enable ‘*us” to watch over 
the Levant. Lastly, (not to speak of Socotra 
and Fernando Po,) there is the Gibralter of 
the East—Aden on the Red Sea. . F 

When Great Britain claims the proud title 
of ‘‘ Mistress of the Isles, and Sovereign of 
the Seas,” facts justify her imperial elaim. 
It is truc, too, that ‘‘the sun never sets on 
Britain’s empire,” because the dominions 
composing that empire “ stud every part of 
the earth’s surface, and when the sun sinks 
beneath the horizon in one possession, it is 
dawning in another.” 

And the creation of this empire has been 
the work of the veritable People. It is true 
that the middle-class have shared in and led 
the commercial progress of: the mother coun- 
try, but they could not have done so but for 
the labour and skill of 'our wealth-producers, 


and the hardihood of our mariners—all prole- 
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tarians. It is true that a portion of the sons 
of Privilege have commanded in our armies 
and on board our ships, but they owed their 
laurels to the dauntless heroism and obstinate 
valour of our sea and land warriors—the 
“common sailors and soldicrs’—all proleta- 
rians. Well does the author of the Popular 
Informant observe, that ‘‘ There is no privi- 
leged class in England as there was in Poland, 
and no castes as there are still in India, 
which said, ‘ We, and we only, have a right 
to fight the battles of the people.’ On the 
contrary, our armies and our navies, in peace 
and war,.are manned from the ranks of 
the poor. To secure this empire, they have 
perished twenty for one to the rich, and their 
bones bleach in every quarter of the world, 
from the regions of the Arctic snows to the 
foot of the Ilimalayan mountains, and lie 
scattered at the bottom of every sea, over 
which the flag of England has ever floated.” 
And what have the veritable Propiz gained 
for their uncxampled outlay of labour, wealth, 
and blood? What, up to this time, has been 
their share of the commercial, political, naval, 
and military successes of the nation? What? 
What but stripes and hunger, bonds and de- 
gradation? ‘* When,” observes the author 
just quoted,—‘“‘we force an empire like 
that of China to pay ransom, when we sub- 
due a territory as large and wealthy as a- 
European kingdom, the only result to- the 
poor is the expenditure of blood, and the in- 
crease of taxation. The part the rich and 
poor bear in our foreign empire truly resem- 


‘bles that of the giant and his friend the dwarf 


in the fable, the former receiving all the gains, 
and the latter all the blows.” 

But because such has been the reward of 
the Proletarians thus far, is that a reason 
why the empire should be dismembered, and 
the colonies and possessions I have énu- 
merated be cut adrift to sink into isolated in- 
significance, or become the prey of new con- 
querors? Notso. It may content the ‘‘ Man- 
chester School,” to make England ‘‘the work- 
shop of the world,” regardless of all conside- 
rations save that of profit-making; and in- 
spired by that one'idea, it may suit that 
school to preach up ‘‘ceonomy”’ at tho cost 
evon of a dissolution of the empire. But:I 
trust the proletarians will not be misled by 
any such false “ philosophy.’’’ ‘The integrity 
of tho British empire must be maintained ; 
but the advantages of that empire must be no 
longer monopolized by privileged usurpers, 
and Moloch-like mammonites. It is high 
time the proletarians of Great Britain and 
Ireland came into possession of their rightful 
heritage. I have given them a bird’s-eye 
view of that hcritago, both home and forcign, 
and if they are not the veriest slaves-and idiots 
that ever trod this earth, they will, ere long, 
in thunder tones, demand their own; and 
make good that demand by any and every 


“means permitted by nature and sanctified by 


justice, to the wronged, in struggling for right 
against the wrong-doer. 


L'AMI DU PEUPLE. 


Tue Rient or Vorixe.—Want of property is no proof 
of wanting industry, talenta, or virtue. Then why should 
a deficiency of fortuno annihilate a man’s political con- 
sequence? If an individual be without property, and not 
supported by public or privato bencfactions, he must, 
unless a robber, be considered industrious. But a man of 
property has no such assurance in his favour. A poor 
man, so eircumstancod, has thercfore a much better right 
to voto than a rich man, on the mere account of contribu- 
ting to the state. — Ensor. 

Diogenes declared, when searching a ,charnel-house, 


that he could find no difference betwixt the skull of Kin 


wee 


Philip and another man’s! 


_trumpet-voice .of freedom. 


THE GREAT WANT OF THE TIME 


Is union, unbounded union. It is by union, and 
union alone, that we ean accomplish the emanei- 
pation of humanity, and the consummation of the 
people’s proud destiny. With all the preaching 
of the priests—with all tho effect wrought on the 
people—by their infernal dogmas and damnable 
‘bo content” doctrine—with all the power for 
soul crushing of their Governntental-machine reli- 
gion—with all the power of the aristocracy, and 
the middle classes to boot, against us—we, the 
workers, could bid defiance to them all, were we 
but united !—were we but bound up together, hand 
to hand, and heart to heart, as with hooks of 
stecl in a phalanx of might. It is as breat a 
truism to-day as it ever was, that for a people to 
become free, itis sufficient that they will it. Even 
as God said, let there be light, and there was light, 


tso let the united people say,: let there be freedom, 


and there shall be fyeedom! But we, the demo- 
eracy of England, are disunited and fragmentary ; 
we are brokeu up into seets and parties; we have 
no Moses to lead us out of bondage; we have no 
David to number the host; we have no Mazzini 
preaching and inspiring us with the grand idea of 
unity, a people ‘‘one and indivisible;’’ we have 
no Louis Blanc permeating the minds of the masses 
with the clement of ‘Solidarité; we are even 
at war among ourselves, and well may the tyrants 
and oppressors laugh us to scorn. They ean afford 
to mock our puny efforts to free ourselves from 
their elutehes; they know there is little cause for 
disquiet so long as we are disunited. Is the tramp 
of democracy’s million feet, and the thunder-music 
of its million voiecs heard resounding through the 
nations—what fear they ? the People (of this land) 
are disunited, Is it bruitedabroad that France— 
that beating-heart of the world, which sends the 
pulse of liberty burning along tho veins of thena 

tions—will ere long awake tlie world with th- 
What matter?’ The 
People are disunited. Are the many heai-t-broken 
by reason of their long, hopeless toil and travail, 
wearing tho harness of life which cuts into their 
very life-strings, and weeping the agony-sweat and, 
bloody tears which are wrung out in poverty’s hell 
of torture and grim combat with daily death—that 
eternal Gethsemane! And do the few noble hearts 
who mourn over their sufferings, cry out in the 
anguish of their tortured hearts? They must wear 
out their lives in exilo or the felon’s eell, there ig 
no help—the People are disunited. Have these 
divine ideas of right and cternal justice which are 
stirring the world to its uttermost bounds, , and 
beating and breathing in the bounding heart of 
universal humanity; have they permeated the 
barracks and the guard-room as well as the hut and 
the hovel; and docs the soldier feel that he is one of 
the people, and that their cause is his; does he 
yearn to grasp them by the hand and tell them all 
his heart? It avails nothing. Tho People are 
disunited. We are isolated, divided, antagonistic ;. 
while those who oppose us and our demands have 
the very best organization and’ discipline in the- 
world. We ean aceomplish little or nothing, going 
on as we are at present. What will the new organi- 
zation of the Chartists effeot—singly? Orwhat can 
tho fraternal democrats do—isolated? or the ‘‘na- 
tional:’’ or ‘‘social’’ reformers? or any other body 
of reformers by themselyes? Absolutely nothing 
toward arousing the mind of the country and com- 
bining it for action. It is not that tho English 
people. are cowards—that they bear on and still 
bear on though the furnace of their torture be 
heated seven times hotter! there is more courage, 
there is moro heroism in ono year’s suffering, than 
would sufico to make ten revolutions; but it is the 
eourago and the heroism of endurance, instead of 
the courago and hereism of action. It is courage 
and heroism employed in prolonging their misery, 
instead of being directed to end it:.and there is 


‘nono to direct this wasted bravery.in the right 


direction ; there. is no party. which the country re- 


.cognizes 4s a national one,. ‘There. ig no combina- 
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that as txis. mighty problem of labour domandg 
another solution than that of sabres and bayonets, 
it must be solved by the thinking brains and the 


nursing mother of heroie sons—shall it bo said that 
this land, ‘glorious in its thrilling associations; this 
land whieh once in liistory stood up amid the sur- 


tion of men at tho summit of affairs in which the 
masses will put thcir trust. They see the leaders 


are at variance among themselves, and they hold 
aloof. Thero is in this country a young mind, a 
pte intelligence, ereated and surged onward 

y tho startling events of the last two years, of 
which no present party is the whole exponent.: It 
is mogoadvanecd and further-reaching than all the 
parties, save tho “Reds,” ‘and it only needs a 
movement to be moulded and given the right dirce- 
‘tion, to embraco all this young mind, all this glo- 
rious intelligence, all this cifervescent spirit of 
freedom, to mako tlie next strugglo tho erowning 
effort of long years of agitation. Somo unitary 
policy inust be adopted, or I am bound to say, that 
wo shall be no nearer the realization of our hopes 
in 1860 than we aro in 1850, 

I would advoeate that tle leaders of tho pcople 
and the champions of their cause should come to- 
gether willing to sacrifice something of prejudices 
and to suppress all bickering and cantankerousnes, 
of spirit; wisely and brotherly to attain tho grand 
object we all liavo in view, Let it be understood, 
that each man and party should be at perfect liberty 
to advance and work out their own particular views 
independently, But let thero be some common 
ground of understanding, on whieh all might agree, 
as a basis for mutual action, and on tbe strength 
of that unity let a manifesto he issued to the coun- 
try, and thero would be a most glorious response ; 
for tbere is an universal desiro for.tho union of all 
the veritable democrats. We are all democrats; 
we aro not all’ reds,” we are not all socialists, wo 
are not all eommunists—wo aro not all chartists 
—but we are all democrats! There is not a mem- 
ber of any‘one of tho abovementioned, but would |" 
subscribe to that. We are all democrats! Let 
tho grand prineiples of demoeracy be the basis 0 
onr union, Let us not quarrel about how we shall 
work them out in detail. 

Wo aro agreed upon demoeracy’s wido and fun- 
damental truths, Wo all entertain the samo faith 
in progress, We all know that he who will not 
work should not eat. ‘That all men are brothers 
(tyrants and slaves having given up their manhood, 
are not men, therofore should have no place in tho 
family of men or in the world); that no one hasa 
right to monopolizo the fruits vf the earth, while 
any lack the common things of life, nor after- 
ward! That wherever theré is not equality of 
right, liberty is impossible. That all laws are’ 
void which do notémanate from the people. That 
it is necessary for mankind to recognize an identity 
of interest, That all have an cqual right to room 
and opportunity for tho growth and development 
of their own unequal faeultics. That association 
is the necessary form of equality. ‘That the terms 
“employer” and “employed” must bo abolished, 
and tho workman bo no longer an hireling. That 
land, railways, fisheries, mines, gas and. water 
works, should not bo hold for individual aggran- 
dizement, but for tho benefit of the whole com- 
munity. That no taxation should be delegated, 
but direct, and only what may be necessary for 
condueting tho affairs of the state: We might also 
subscribe to the deelaration, that in the present 
existing anarchy, it is the duty of every man who 
loves his country and his kind to beeomo a revolu- 
tionist. Surely tbese and other general trutlis 
constitute ample room and verge enough for an 
amalgamation of all-true democrats. We are all 
agreed that it is time’to end this horrible state of 
things, wbich is killing us, man, woman, and child, 
by slow torturo, whieb tears friends, brothers, 
sisters, wives, and little ones from our sido to-day, 
and returns as hungry as ever:to devour us to- 
morrow, We are all agreed, that as the present 
legislators and statesmen of tho world’s governments 
do not know how to meet the erying misery, except 
withthe persuasive reasoning of bulletsand bayonets, 
as they are shrinking terribly aghast at the iron 
logic of the ninoteenth century, it is tbe peoplé 
themselves whe must givo impulse and direetion to 
their upward and onward march in the fulfilment 
of their destined redomption.. We are‘all agreed, 


hard hands of the Workers. Let us then unito Red 


Republicans, Communists, Socialists, Chartists,., 


and Reformers! Let us unite and be as.one; nay, 
give the tyrants and oppressors a grand : proof 
that their death-struggle is at hand. -Let us no 
longer allow them to plunder us of tho fruits of our 
industry, Let us no longer build wealth and estab- 
lish power for others, 
fields, which yield us no harvest, Let us no longer 
weavo robes of lordly splendour, and queenly silks 


and costliest merchandize, yet onslroud our own. 


hearts darkly in the pall of misery. Let us no 
longer allow them to pauperizo tbe people and curso 
tho laud; to rob us of all the pleasures of living, of 
all tho wealth of intellect, and the sweet treasures 


of love. 


records of their.eruel and hloody. fame. Let us 
unite and get power. It is unity whieh is the 
great want of the time; and if tbe egotism of 
men, calling themselves “Leaders” should stand 
in the way of this federation, let the party ho- 
hind cach leader push on. He is no true man, 
no friend of the people, who will oppose this union, 
Of course, there will he some; because they may 
not bo tho great ‘‘I am” of the movement. But 


‘it is the duty of the people, it is tho urgent duty 


of the bour to rolcase ourselves from the tyranny 


of leadership, as well as all other tyranny. The: 


cause of tbe people must not be sacrificed at the’ 
shrine of any man. If there be any fearful—if 
thero bo any halting by the way—who dare not 


faco the dark uncertain future—let them make |’ 


way for younger and more daring spirits, who, in- 


“spired with a higher trust, and a more iron porse- 
‘yeranee, will mareh ou hopefully and gallantly in 


face of despot, death, or devil. We must not be 
frightened at the sound of mere names. Men be- 
como used up, and movements require moro vigorous 


life; and with regard to leaders, he is the greatest 
ong us who, working most, is large-heartedly will- 
-ing to be aeeounted least. And notalone should the 


demoerats of England be united in a federal bond, 
but wo ought to be linked with all the men of pro- 
gress and the champions of progression wherever 
they are found. 

Our eanse and our sympathies should be univer- 
sal. Wherever humanity is yearning to east off 


the execrable tyranny whieh erushes it—wherever - 


there isa misery erying for redress—wherever thero 
is a people groaning heneath the seorpion-lash of 
‘despotism—there is our eause; and if we cannot 
‘wield the strong arm of power, our hearts do battle 
for them, and all our sympathies fight for them. 
But if we were united, we should be able to wield 
the strong arm in that cause; we should not stand 
by and see a noble nation, like Poland, tortured 
and killed piecemeal by that grim giant of the 
north—the mlsereant Nicholas. We should not 


‘permit a gallant-hearted pcoplo like the Hungarians 


to pour out their best and bravest blood in vain, 
We should not‘let the:millions and millions of 
murdered martyrs that have gone down to death 
feed the fiery jaws of war, without a triumph in the 
present as well as in the future, All this we have 


done; all this has passed before our eyes ; and wo 


have helplessly looked on the bloody tragedy— 
because we were disunited, 


Shall such secnes be re-enacted in the next grand |. 


struggle as in the last? Shall it he in the great 


‘day of the future as it was in 1848 and 1849? 


Shall wo countenance the massacre of noble nations 
struggling for life and liberty as-we did then ? ` Shall 
‘our government be allowed in the dark to weave 
the same web as the spiders’ of Vienna, Berlin, 
Rome, St. Potorsburgh, and the Elysee, for the 
purpose of murdering all who love liberty ? ' Shall 


it it be said that this land.of‘ours, the oountry of: 


Alfred, Sydnoy, Hampden, Milton, Cromwoll, and: 


the mighty men.of the Commonwealth, the birth- | 
place of Shakespeare, and the home of Shelley—the. 


Let us no louger till the’ 


Let us no longer allow them to prosecute: 
‘and imprison our noblest advoeates, tramplé us 
into the miro of misery, and mako us the living: 


, 1848. 


| present the 


rounding nations like Sayul among his warriors, a 
-bead and shoulders abovo the rest, and foremost in 
the van of the world struek that battle-blow for 
freedom which abbreviated’ Charles the First by a 
head, Is it this land whieh ‘shall be a stumbling- 
bloek in tho way of tho nations Who are stirring in’ 
the eause ofright with a serapifo purpose of good ? 
No, no; by my- sonl, we richly merit the aay hell 
whieh tho ligot preaches, with its red jaws-agape. 
to grapple souls:in tbe clutch of eternal horrors, if 
we do. It is wonderful whata few may accomplish, 
with. unity of purpose ana will. Three hundred. 
Spartans fought tee million. Persians in the gap of: 
Thermopyle ; and not.more than three thousand 
formed the nueleus of the Freneh Revolution of. 
Wo must have unity; we must have organi- 
zation; so that.when France shall again eall the 
peoplo to do hattte onee more, and trumpet them 
‘on in tho holy warfare against: universal tyranny; 
when Kossuth shall return from exile, and awaken 
heroic Hungary; when Mazzini’s' battle burst of 
defiance shall be heard once more in. Rome; then 
we may say wo havo measured our strength. : We 
may be'slaves, ‘hut each slave will unite;with the, 
weapon of-a freeman’s thought..i Beside, we have. 
truth, justice, and right on our side, and they who 
oppose us, do but fight against the Lord; -and we. 
will march with the fraternized peoples against the 
‘oppressors, determined to work out our mutual 
redemption manfully, or die’ together ; for better 
were it wo were rolled together in the darkness ang 
the dust ‘of death}‘tban that'we sbould bend God’s 
living imago longer at the shrine of tyranny. : 
Another :-Continental revolution will come; it is 
inevitable. Tho: breathing-spaca between revolu- 
tions grows shorter caeh timo. From 1793 to 
‘1830 was 37 yoars ; from 1830 to: 1848 only 18 
years. The next pause will beshorter still, And 
then, you murderers of the people—you liars and 
hypocrites—you Molochs and drinkers of human 
blood—the numberless agonies of the peoplo will 
outweigh your lying, promises, the ‘eries ‘of 
‘hunger, will'drown the pleadings of the’ plague- 
stricken Mamrponites who have crushed out of 
existenee millions of the poor toilers. Not for 
nothing have you wrought us all tbis bloody burt- 
ing; not for nothing‘ have we toiled and suffered 
without hope or. interest in life’; not for nothing 


„have you scorned our petitions, and moeked all out 


plendings., It is-a hitter seed ye. have sown. The 
harvest cometh. 
È 'ARMAND CARREL. 


RANNY OF A MIXED GOVERNMENT THE GAEATEST.—IE 
all parts of the State do not, with their utinost power, 
promete the public good, if the prince have other aims 
than the safety and welfare of his ceuntry, if such as re- 
cople do not preserve their co e and 
integrity, if the national treasure is wasted, if ministers 
are allowed to undermine the constitution with impunity, 
if judges arc suffered to pervert justice and to wrest the 
law, thenis a mixed Government the greatest tyranny in 
the world—it is tyranny cstablished by o law: it is autho- 
rised by consent; and such w people are bound by fetters 
of their own making. A tyranny that governs exclusively 
by the sword; has few friends but men of the sword ; but 
a legal tyranny (where the people are only called to confirm 
iniquity with their own voices) has on its side the rich, the 
fearful, the lazy, those that know the law and get by it, 
ambitious churchmen, and:ali those whose livelihood 
depends on the quiet posture of affairs, and the persons 
here described, compose the ‘influencing part of most, 
nations: so that’ such á tyranny is hardly to, be shaken 
off.— Dr. Charlos D'A venant. ae EA ees. 

With regard to my:poverty, the king has indeed been 
ustly informed. My whole estate consists of a house of 
‘but mean appcarance, and a little spot of ground, from 
which; by my own labour I draw my support. But if, by 
any means, thau hast been persuaded to think that this 
poverty renders mé of less consequence in my own 
country, or in any:degree’ uuhappy, thou art greatly 
‘deccived. Rome! knows no qualifications .for great 
offices, but virtue and ability. She appoints me to 
officiate in the mest august ceremonies of religion ; she 
intrusts mo with the command of ‘her armies ; she con-. 
‘fides..to my care the most important negotiations. My 
‘poverty does net lesscn my weight and influence in the 
‘senate, The Roman people honour me for that very 
‘poverty, whicn King Pyrrhus considers as a disgrace.—, 
“Speech of Fabricius: tò King Pyrrhus, who attempted to 
bribe hirase Plutarch. - 
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TO THE READERS AND FRIENDS 
OF THE RED REPUBLICAN. 


Many enquiries having been addressed to me 
respecting the progress of the Rep REPUR- 
LICAN, my answer is that the, success thus 
far achieved warrants the announcement 
that its continued publication may be count- 
ed upon as certain. My well-wishers will 
not be so well pleased to learn: that thus 
far the income has barely sufficed to meet 
the expenditure of printing and publishing, 
leaving not one penny towards remunerating 
me for my labour. The subscriptions received 
have not sufficed to cover the expense of 
advertising, and printing and distributing 
placards, window-cards, &c., &c. 

I must state that were I to print only 
about the number sold each week, the return 
would more than cover the cost of production. 
But to have stock to meet future demands 
I print a greater quantity of each number 
than is sold within the week ; a course thus 
far justified by the steady call for ‘‘ back num- 
bers.’ I have no doubt that ultimately the 
whole of the ‘‘ back numbers’’ will be sold 
off. In the meantime the layiug in of 
‘*gtock” occasions a heavy bill for printing 
which must be, or, rather, which I take care 
is settled weekly. Although Ihave gained 
nothing by, the Rep REPUBLICAN, I am 
proud to say that I have not incurred any 
debt. 

But the labourer—whether brow or brain- 
aweater—is entitled to a just reward for his 
toil, To ensure me any reward, the present 
circulation of the RED REPUBLICAN must be 
doubled. 

Of course under present circumstances I 
am unable to pay for the translations and 
valuable original articles supplied by friends 
and correspondents ; much against my desire, 
for of all things I detest taking the labour 
of others without giving a just remuneration 
in return. 

It may be as well to state that I am no 
longer connected with any other journal. 
My connexton with the Northern Star 
terminated on the 17th of August. The 
readers of thatjournal and of the Democratic 
Review know the circumstances whichinduced 
me to resign the editorship of the Star. “t 
remains to be seen whether those who approve 
ofa stern adherence to Principle are suffici- 
ently numerous to sustain an independent 
democratic organ, and thereby enable me to 
succeed in the stormy career to which I have 
committed myself. I know that the Rep 
REPUBLICAN has numerous and enthusiastic 
friends, and it is my belief that if they will 
only exhibit their enthusiasm in a practical 
shape the sale of the Rep REPUBLICAN may 
be largely and steadily increased. Be it under- 
stood that Iam not appealing for pecuniary 
aid ; better assistance may be rendered by 
the friends of this publication adopting the 
course suggested in the following letter :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF TIE RED REPUBLICAN, 


. Dear Sır, —I cannot refrain from expressing my 
satisfaction with the spirit and general sentiments 
which: pervade your little journal. The homely and 
familiar way in which you make it speak the truth, 
and call things by their proper names, seems to be 
well calculated to dispel the delusion and humbug 
which have too long characterised the democratic 
cause, If ever it was neccessary to attempt to con- 
ciliate our enemies by coaxing and cajolery, that 

ime has gone by. We must now adopt the more, 


manly and honest course of boldly proclatming our 
principles, and avowing that our object is, not ‘to 
make the rich{richer, andthe,poor rich,’ but to destroy 
the cursed system which enables any portion of men 
to become rich at the expense of another. Not that 
we should unnecessarily give offence to any in- 
dividuals, but if speaking the truth has that cffect, I 
do not see that we should be cither surprised or 
sorry at it. Truth is generally unpalatable to per- 
sons of perverse and depraved minds at first, and 
the only effectual way to overcome their stubbornness 
and unbelief is, not by practising deception with a 
view to please them, but by continuing to declare 
‘the truth, the whole truth, and mothing but the 
truth.’ I do not know of any publication that 80 
throughly carries out this idea as the Red Republi- 
can, and therefore it is that I wish to throw out a 
suggestion or two regarding its increased circulation 
and more extensive usefulness. 

I am not aware what the circulation of your 
journal is, but would suppose that it is pretty ex- 
tensive, and that the greater part of those who pur- 
chase it are themselves ‘ Reds.’ 
from and after this date, each subscriber purchased 
an additional copy, for the purpose of forwarding it 
to some person in his or her neighbourhood, with a 
request that the said person would also send it to 
some other after perusing it; a large increase would 
thereby be secured to its circulation, while the prin- 
ciples it advocates would be brought under the notice 
of many who might otherwise never know even of the 
existence of such a journal. Itis well known that 
large numbers of the working classes are profoundly 
ignorant of:political affairs, and never will take any 
interest in our movement until they are instructed. 
It is the duty of those who are informed on these 
matters to enlighten theirless fortunate brethern, 
and how can they do this in a hetter way than by 
giving them a copy of the Red Republican? The 
middle and upper classes, as they are called, also 
staud greatly in need of becoming acquainted with 
the real grievances and demands of the Proletarians, 
Ah! but the ‘Qed’ would frighten them. Well, 
that is whatis required. Does any one expect that 
these parties will ever be reasoned into becoming 
honest men until they are afraid, aye terribly 
afraid? I, at least, do not. When the people in 
their might and majesty demand their rights, and 
show that they can no longer be trifled with, then, 
but not till then, will the day of their emancipation 
come. We have been trying to ‘woo and to win,’ these 
men into our ranks ever since the Chartist agitation 
started; and J believe they were just about as much 
in love with our cause twelve years ago as they are 
now. Itis high time then that we ceased to act as 
‘fawning sycophants’ and stood erect as men. 

I would only add in closing, that if the foregoing 
hints are to be acted upon, they ought to be so sys- 
tematically, and that each locality should at once 
adopt measures for carrying them out. I have my- 
self been in the habit of enclosing a copy of the 
‘Ned’ to a clergyman in this city, who I believe is 
none the worse of the ‘new light’ he is getting.—I 
am, yours fraternally, 

Glasgow. 


To tlie above suggestion, I will add another. 
The Ked Republican, is to a very considerable 
extent, burked by hostile news agents. A 
person employed to deliver bills, &c., to the 
London booksellers, encountered numbers who 
refused to tako the bills, and avowed that 
they did not, and would not, sell the Red 
Republican, On being asked their reason, 
they seldom deigned to give one ; but it was 
easy to understand that they detested the 
Red Republican for its politics and pro- 
letarian character; it being, forsooth, not 
respectable enough for their shops. Mark ! 
These ‘‘respectables” who turned with horror 
from the ted Republican, were found to 
be (nearly one ang all) dealers in those penny 
broadsheets of filth, ribatdry, ayd obscenity 
which weekly overflow from the sinks and 
sewers of the London press. In many country 


Suppose, then, that | 


towns, not a news-agent can be found to ob- 
tain the Red Republican; and I am sorry 
to add, that I have information from some 
places, that even professing-Chartist news- 
agents do their best to burk rather than to push 
its circulation, My suggestion is, that where: 
news-agents are found hostile to the publica- 
tion, its friends should take the sale into their 
own hands, applying the profits to the further- 
ance of the democratic cause. The said pro- 
fits might be employed either in strengthening: 
the funds, local or general, of the Chartist 
Association, or in paying the local Chartist. 
Secretary for his services, or in assisting the 
families of ‘‘ Chartist victims,” or in render- 
ing fraternal aid to the democratic exiles cast 
upon these shores, or in aiding some worthy 
bréther who had lost or was unable to find 
ployment for his devotion to the democratic. 
ause, and who might be employed in circu- 
lating the ‘‘ Red” for the local committee. 
In every town where a news-agent is to be 
found who is a sterling democrat, and who 
will act impartially by all democratic publi- 
cations, by all means let him be supported ; 
but where no such news-agent exists, let the 
‘* Reds,” and well-wishers of this publication, 
take the affair into their own hands. . 


Not merely for my own sake do I submit 
the above suggestions to the readers of 
the Red Republican, but mainly for the 
sake of the principles and the cause of 
which this publication is the advocate. 
Were the Red Republican consigned to 
‘‘the tomb of all the Capulets,” I should 
not fear for myself as regards bread and 
cheese. Bnt conld I find any other journal 
in which I could as freely set forth my prin- 
ciples? We Red Republicans are the 
advanced guard of the Democratic Army, 
the pioneers of the mighty future. If we 
have faith in our mission we shall work with 
the zeal of apostles, the energy of heroes, 
and the faith of martyrs. 


Long since I promised friends in numerous 
places to visit and talk to them ; hitherto E 
have been unable to fulfil that promise, but 


‘now that I am my own master, I shall set 


about redeeming my pledge. I hope to com- 
mence my tour about the middle of Sep- 
tember. In the course of my route I purpose 
to visit Northampton, Leicester, Notting- 
ham, Bradford, Birstal, Hebden-bridge, 
Halifax, Todmorden, Burnley, Padiham, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, &c. When at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne I shall, if cireumstances fa- 
vour, extend my tour into Scotland. I shall 
not thrust myself upon any locality uninvited, 
and, therefore, shall only visit those places 
from whence I have received, or may receive, 
invitations in the course of the next two or 
three weeks. 

During my tour I shall be happy to place 
myself in communication with the trades, 
and in the meantime shall be thankful to 
any friends who will favour rhe with ac- 
counts of strikes, and all matters affecting 
the employment and wages of the workers ; 
it being my wish to make the Red Re- 
publican as efficient, as it is, and shall 
continue to be, the unflinching champion of 
the rights and interests of tho working 
classes. 


G. JULIAN HARNEY, 
— 


*," Press of matter compels the postponement of notices 
to correspondents, 


MONTHLY PARTS OF TIE “ RED 
REPUBLICAN,” 


PARTS ONE AND TWO, 
Stitched in a handsome wrapper, 
Price Gd. cach, 

ARE NOW READY, 


_ “The Red Republican” is ready for de- 
livery to the trade every Monday, at twelve 
o’clock at noon. 


A handsome Card for Shop Windows, an- 
nouncing “The Red Republican,” may be 
had of the Publisher, Mr, S. Y. Collins, 118, 
Fleet-street, 

RS Should country booksellers and news- 
agents find any difficulty in obtaining “ The 
Red Republican” from their regular London 
agent, they may be supplied by sending their 
orders ‘direct to Mr. Collins. Mr. C. may be 
depended upon for promptuess and regularity 
iu procuring and forwarding all the weekly 
and monthly periodicals, magazines, news- 


papers, &c., &c., &e. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1850. 


TYE RED 


‘Ler Evrope learn that you will no longer suffer tha. 


Merg be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor.’ — St 
ust. 

“ Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yield one another mutual aid, according to 
their ability, like citizens of the same state.’’—JPobespierre. 

t‘ The Golden Age, placed in the Past by blind Tradition, 
is before us.”—St. Simon. 


LABOUR’S STRUGGLES. 


THE EASTERN COUNTIES ENGINE 
JOVEN JONES) ANID TUONO, = ICSU 
TYLE FOUNDERS. 

Up to the time of penning these remarks, 

the struggle between the engine-drivers and 

firemen on the Eastern Counties Railway, 
and the directors of that line, still con- 
tinucs. 

About tlree weeks ago, the directors 
‘having determined to make a very im- 
portant alteration in the management of 
the locomotive and carriage departments,” 
accepted the resignation, that is, got rid of 
the late superintendent, Mr. John Iunter— 
a gentleman who appears to have been too 
high-minded to carry out the system of 
tyranny and cruelty resolved upon by ‘‘the 
board.” In his stead there was appointed 
to be locomotive superintendent, a person 
named Gooch—one of the Fayg school, who 
speedily set to work in carrying out the 
‘important alteration’? of robbiny the 
engine-drivers and firemen of their wages, 
attempting to cxact additional labour with- 
ouf remuneration, discharging long-tried and 
faithful servants, and enacting rules and 
regulations which might have graced the 
ukases of the Mussian Autocrat, These 
allegations wo found upon the statement of 
the turn-outs, corroborated by the miserable 
attempts of Gooch and his masters to con- 
tradict that stateruent. If any vne could 
have been even for a moment misled by the 
unblushing fabrications of Gooch and Co.; 
all misgivings as to the justice of the turn- 
outs cause must have been dispelled by a 
perusal of the crushing rejoinder, delivered 
by Mr. Hope, the chairman of the engineers 
and firemen, The temperate and lucid ad- 
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dresses of that gentleman cannot be too 
highly praised. To his admirable exposi- 
tions of the wrongs and grievances which 
occasioned the strike, the turn-outs are 
mainly indebted for the public sympathy 
manifested in their behalf. 

A repetition of the statement of wrongs 
and grievances complained of by the engine- 
drivers and firemen, would occupy more 
space than we can spare in this small pub- 
lication ; and moreover would be understood 
only by the comparatively limited class of 
workmen belonging to the same calliugs. 
We will, therefore, merely observe that even 
to non-professional persons, the grievous in- 
justice of fining men half-a-day’s pay, a 
day’s pay, and two day’s pay, for accidents 
which in the very nature of things the drivers 
and firemen could not possibly prevent, must 
be ‘‘clear’as the sun at noon-day.’’ The 
tyranny and cruelty of discharging a man 
because he refused to do two mens’ work in 
one day—his own and a fitter’s ; of discharg- 
ing two men because they were old, although 
they had been long employed servants, and 
were every way competent to perform their 
duties ; of ordering a man to work an engine 
260 mi‘es in one day—a length of road 
double the length of a full day’s work ; of 
fining men for the faults of other persons, or 
upon false information, and then, though 
acknowledging the error, persisting in en- 
forcing the fines because ‘‘ having given his 
word,” Satrap Gooch ‘would not alter it,” and 
then, when the victims resisted this shame- 
less injustice, discharging them ; these acts 
of wicked oppression, must, we say, be un- 
derstood, and being understood, must be exe- 
crated by all honest and sound-principled 
persons, 

That the directors themselves were fully 
conscious of the unjustifiable conduct of 
Gooch was strikingly proved by the fact that 
on the morning of the strike commencing, the 
men who had been fined and suspended, were 
paid, in addition to their week’s wages, the 
amount of fines exacted from them, and the 
pay lost during thcir terms of suspension. 
The directors excuse this concession on the 
ground that the men threatened legal pro- 
ceedings to try the right of the board to exact 
the fines ; and that not wishing to enter into 
any litigation, they returned the amount of 
the fines. The clearest possible admission 
that the directors knew that the robbery of 
the men’s wages was us opposed to law as to 
justice. 

In the first place, the men demanded the 
abolition of the fining system, and the dis- 
missal of Gooch. Subsequeutly they made 
the following demands :— 


I. All old hands to be rcinstated that were 
discharged without just cause. 

2. In the event of an excess of hands, the 
junior enginc-inen to return to firing, and junior 
firemen to rcturn to the shed. 

3. The maximum time to be stated for one 
day’s work, namely, from 100 to 130 miles, and, 
where miles eannot be run, that 10 hours be 
considered as one day’s work for all passenger 
trains ; extras to'be paid for. Goods and passen- 
trains but from 80 to 90 miles, or 10 hours, to 
be considered a day’s work for goods trains 

4. Ifany engine man or fireman, through acci- 
dent or otherwise, cause damage (previous to 
dismissal), to be brought before the officer’s 
committee, so as to have a fair and impartial 
hearing. 
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the excess of business on the line requiring the 
firemen to drive, then the prior time served as 
drivers in their rate of wages to be considered 
so as to entitle them to wages sanetioned by the 
directors. 

The following scale of wages we beg to submit 
to and for the approval of the dircetors:— 

Cleaners, promoted to be firemen, to receive 
ös. 6d. per. day for the first six months, and 4s. 
after they have been firemen 12 months, 

Firemen promoted to be shedmen, to receive 5s. 
per day, and when promoted to be enginemen to re- 
ceive 6s, per day for the first six months, 6s. 6d. for 
the seeond six months, and 7s, for the next two 
years, and after that time to be 7s, 6, per day. 

Firemen of good echaraeter, previously employed 
on other railways, to reeeive for the first three 
months 3s. 6d, per day, after that time to be paid 
4s, per day. 

Enginemen of good character, previously employed 
on other railways, to receive 7s. per day for the 
first two years, after that time to reeeive 7s, 6d, 
per day. 

All fines that have been unjustly inflicted by 
Mr. Gooch to be returned to the parties so fined. 

That in no ease shall a fine be inflicted without 
the party in question having a fair and impartiak 
hearing before the officers’ committee or before such 
committee as the directors may think proper to ap- 
point. 

Release from the sway of a petty but 
grinding oppressor, guarantees against a re- 
currence to the system of oppression com- 
plained of, aud ‘‘a fair day’s wages for a 
fair day’s work,” comprise the sum and 
substance of the turn-outs’ most righteous 
demands. 

But when did purse-proud capitalists show 
auy regard for the dictates of justice? The 
directors refused to yield to the above fair 
and honest requirements, and the engine- 
drivers and firemen—179 in all, struck work. 
‘ Knobsticks’’ and ‘black sheep” have 
been brought on to the line to fill the places 
of (at least a number of) the company’s long- 
tried and competent servants; the most 
odious imputations have been launched 
against the old hands with the view of cover- 
ing the incompetency of the new—imputa- 
tions which we believe to be vile calumnies ; 
‘detectives ” have been set to spy upon ang 
track the steps of the turn-outs ; travellers 
and men of business have been put to tho 
greatest inconvenience, through the mis- 
management of trains yet continued, and the 
total stoppage of others; accidents have 
taken place, and much of the company’s 
property destroyed in consequence’ of the 
ignorance of the new drivers ; and all this 
because it is the settled purpose of the board 
to carry out ‘‘a cutting-down system of eco- 
nomy.” ‘“‘The company,” says Mr. E. L. 
Betts, the chairman, ‘“‘ ought to effect a 
saving in their establishment at Stratford of 
from £20,000 to £30,000 a year.’ In that 
declaration is disclosec the whole secret of 
this struggle. The public will see why 
Gooch was appointed locomotive superin- 
tendent, and why he is sustained and ap- 
plauded both by the directorsand shareholders, 
The chairman declares it to be of ‘‘the ut- 
most importance to the railway world that 
such combinations should be put an end to,” 
a declaration loudly cheered by the. share- 
holders ; the mention of the name of Gooch 
excites thunders of applause ; and one wor- 
thy declares that the conduct of the directors 
raises them 50 per cent, in his estimation ! 
It is evident that the more grinding the 


5. In the event of any sudden change through | tyranny exercised by Gooch, the more 


profitmongers. 

And mark the combination of the Capi- 
talists-to break up the defensive combination 
of the labourers, The Directors of other 
Companies have shown ‘‘the utmost kind- 
ness °’ in supplying the Eastern Counties’ 
Board with drivers and firemen! Nor is this 
all, the tyranny of these soul-less blood- 
suckers is most strikingly manifested by their 
control of the prostituted press. The Daily 
News—the sham Liberal organ of the 
« Manchester School,”—has the unblushing 
impudence to declare that the demand made 
by the men for the dismissal of Gooch was 
a piece of: “* impertinent intolerance” ‘* which 
the directors were bound to resent,” adding, 
“ It was impossible for the directors to yield 
any such tyrannicad and unjust demands,” 
That ts to say, in the cstimation of the Daily 
News; it is “impertinent intolerance,” to 
resist insolent oppression,.and ‘ tyrannical ” 
and “unjust ”’ È demand to be freed from 
the ryle of a tyrant and an unjust man, 
Thisis not the worst. The News adds, that 

Disputes and strikes such as this ought, how- 
ever; to teach railway directors the importance 
and necessity of increasing by every means ‘in 
their power the supply of engine drivers: for it 
will’ never do to have companies and the public 
dependent on the whims and caprices of a pecu- 


liar class of railway scrvants, however excellent ' 


théir general character, or however skilful and 
laborious they’may be. The North Western, 
the: Yorkshire and Irancashire, and the Eastern 
Counties, have all of late been subjected: to 
strikes of engine-drivers ; snd. sò nailways-will 
continue:te. be, sgbjeoted until the supply be 
equal:to ox in exeesa of the demand. 


The great aim :of the capitalists, the free 
traders, the “liberals,” is to bring the entire 
of the working classes to that state of mise- 


rable degradation which shall force workmen | 


at present (comparatively speaking) well.paid, 
into, that strugglefor bread, and worse than a 

*s existence, Witnessed daily at the docks 
of this metropolis. And the engine-drivers 
may bè sure that the time-will saon come’ 
when the.“ surplus labour’ so much desired 
by*the Dazly News, will even in their calling 
exist to,abundance, unless they unite with 


their fellowmen, already suffering, to entirely - 


ce the existing system—political and 
social. 

In this affair the Times, unlike the Daily 
News, has exhibited humiliating baseness 
rather than brazen audacity, in taking the 
side of oppression. Fully conscious that jus- 
tice was on the side of the men, the 7%mes, 
though not daring.to side with them, pro- 
fessed ‘to act with something like impartialty. 
It admitted that under the circumstances of 
the case the workmen had no alternative but 
to resign in a body, for “‘ single resignations 
would have been single suicides ;’? and ‘if 
the workmen had yielded to the Supcrin- 
tendent, that functionary might have made 
his appearance the following weck with ano- 
ther code of rules cven more oppressive than 
the first.” This kind of fair play, so unusual 
on, the part of the great organ of the moncy- 
mongers, roused the wrath of the Eastern 
Counties Shareholders. The Times was de- 
notinced for ‘‘ taking the side of’ the men!” 
The very next nurhber of that’ paper contained 
a repudiation of all sympathy with the men, 
half’ adimitted’ tlie slanders of their calumni- 
atots; and congratulated its’readers that the 
r.jumph of the Directors was almost certaiti! 


) Did cver baseness exceed this? 
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Behold the 
most unquestionable proof that the nameless 
scribes of the daily press are the body-and- 
soul bought tools of the mammon-mongers. 
Even the Times, the mighty thunderer of 
Puddle-dock, quails before the voice of a 
Cox, and crouches beneath the frown of a 
“board” of Faggs / Why so? Because the 
Times is the property of the pitiless pluto- 
cracy, and exists only to maintain the ascen- 
dancy of the Kings of Gold. 

The strike of the Typefounders continues ; 
Casion, Fagg, and Co., turning a deaf ear to 
every attempt at conciliation. They have 
gencrously offered to take back sixty of the 
turn-outs on condition that the men will beg 
pardon, and express their sorrow for—de- 
fending the bread of their children! The 
other forty-six may starve, steal, or commit 
self-destruction, for anything. Messrs. Caslon 
and Fagg care. The ‘‘sixty,’’? however, 
have not yet succumbed, and are not likely 
to crave ‘‘ pardon” of their imperious High 
Mightinesses. 

The Turn-outs have appealed to the Trades 
of London, through the medium of a public 
meeting, attended bya large and enthusiastic 
assembly. We trust that that appeal will 
mest: with a generous response, On the 
subject of pecuniary assistance, we have re- 
ceived the, following communication from a 
number of Typefounders :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE RED REPUBLICAN, 


Sir,—We wish to thank the ‘city shopoerat’ for 
the shilling sent to the typefounders now on strike. 
lf there were more of such ‘city shopocrats’ the 
epursé of labour would not'be so frequently worsted 


‘ wot ' in its contentions with 'the grasping capitalist. 
Here is the cloven. foot fully exhibited. |, ee 


Working men are just now calledpon to subscribe 
their pence to raise a monument to Sir R. Peel—a 


‘man, who, nine times out of ten, opposed every 


measure calculated: to benefit thems—would it not 
be more honourable, more like working men, to send 
their pence to the assistance of Labour contending 
for its rights—of labour demanding to live com- 
fortably—fulfilling manfully all the dutics becoming 
aman who works for his bread? If they did so 
working men could crush all the Faggs in the 
world. 

If every reader of: your periodical would send 
only one postage stamp it would go very far in 
aiding the turn-oats. Those who, like the ‘city 
shopocrat’ could afford more, would perform an act 
of humanity and true fraternity by sending help ac- 
cording to their means. 

We had intended to have urged the Turn- 
outs to seriously consider the practicability of 
establishing anOrekatives’ Tyre FOUNDRY ; 
but time and space fail us, and for this week 
we must, very reluctantly, postpone the sub- 
ject. 
readers to agitate the claims of our brethren 
in their respective workshops, factories, and 
trades socicties, with the view of obtaining 
that efficient pecuniary aid which will enable 
the Chiswell-strcet Typefounders to bring 
their righteous struggle to a speedy and 
triumphant issue. 


Tue Type Founpers.—We beg leave to return our 
sincere thanks to 0, F. N. the ‘ City Shopocrat’ for his 
contributions, and shall be glad to find others follow his 
good example.—Tue COMMITTEE or Type FOUNDERS. ‘ The 
ree Poster’s Buildings, White-Cross Street, St. 

uke’s, 


Our first step must be to eonpel the law- books to restore 
the ownership of the earth to its Creator. And as the 
reasons they give for taking away his title to this continent 
in particular, are not only not so “ plenty as blackberries,” 
but not so much to the pufpose, I trust my fellow-citizens 
will not scruple to compel such restitution, not only from 
motives of policy, but also from their love of justice,— 
John H, Hunt, 


In the meantime, we entreat our | 


Republic avy Rovalty im Ltaly, 


BY JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
Translated. expressly for this Publication, 


CRAL V: 


CERTAIN FACTS IN REPLY TO'SOME 
ODIOUS IMPUTATIONS. 


(Continued from No. 10.) 


Tnr movement of all Italy towards the Lombard 
plains and the lagunes of Veniee was, according to 
the polities ofthe fusion, tardy and uscless. The 
victory was certain, infallible. They heard our 
counsels with courtesy ; they even provoked them 
sometimes; they never followed them. The people 
slumbered in confidence. 

But they did yet worse. Whilst we were saying 
—— Succour the volunteers, animate them, push. 
them to the Alps,” the ruin of the republican volun- 
teers was sworn; sworn from the last days of March, 
when Theodore Lecchi was' nominated to the com- 
mand of the fnture army. Left without arms, 
without clothes, without money; violently accused 
every time that necessity forced them to provide 
for themselves; driven bael: even to the Tyrol and 
in the passages of the Alps, then hindered from 
fighting, they saw themselves obliged to quit those 
places, and to abandon to their fate the, nascent 
insurrections. Recalled’ at last, wounded, they, 
the conquerors of the five days, even to the bottom. 
of thcir souls, they were dissolved.* While we 
were insisting, without ceasing, on the prom 
formation of a Lombard army, and indicating its 
regulation, they procrastinated, they shackled the 
armament, they seattered the thousands of Italian 
soldiers who deserted the colours of Austria, and 
they confided the instruction of those who pre- 
sented themselves to.serve to Piedmontese officers 
out of service, of whom several had even been 
oxpelled from the ranks for bad conduct. 

I recollect that, in reply to my reiterated in- 
stances to render the war more and more national, 
and to put at the head of the young army men 
already formed in the insurrectionary war, and 
for that to summon those of our exiles who had. 
become oftieers in Greece, in Spain, and elsewhera,. 
it was answered to me that they did not know where 
they where. Iwas not discouraged, however, and 
I obtained, since Z knew, authority to summor 
them, and, to render my summons valid, the sig- 
nature of the secretary Correnti. But when they 
had arrived, the Minister Collegno, alleging that 
circumstances were changed, repulsed them.+ And 
whilst, on our part, to rally round our war the free 
thought of Europe, and create a feeling of emula- 
tion among our youth, we offered legions of French 
and Swiss volunteers, prohibitions came from the 
eamp to the Government; and it, in order to obey 
these prohibitions, broke treaties already concluded 
with Berne and the Canton de Vaud. And was 
not Garribaldi, arriving from Monte Video, re- 
ceived coldly and in a mocking manner at the royal 
camp, and then sent to Turin, to see 7f and how 
he-could be employed by the Minister of War 2 


Meanwhile, these things passing at Milan, the 
royal war, having avoided the Alps, remained con- 
fined in the idleness of fortresses. Thé'Austrian 
army rallied, recovered, revietualled, waited, and 
received its reinforeements. The Tyrol was closed 
to Charles-Albert by the diplomacy of 1815; and 
the defenco of Venice was hindered in part by the 
secret managements of forcign governments, and 
by hopes of some remote agreement with Austria ; 


_in part, and even in great part, in unblushingly 


s See Cattaneo’s book, Also Fhe Volunteare in ‘Lom 
bardy andin the Tyrol, by General Allemandi., Berney 
1849. 

+ Major Henry Claldini told Collegno—‘rhat he would 
not make a voyage for nothing,.and that‘before geing back 


to Spain he would seek as a militia-mawan Italian wo ths 
He went, atid was wounded, j a 


avowed hatred of the flag of-the Republic.* The 
Italian princes, in order to withdraw from the 
enterprisc, and to chill men’s minds, seized the 
pretext furnished to them by the ambitious views 
of the favourers of an Italy of the North, mani- 
fested without prudence, without shame, and every- 
where. Pius IX. was opposed to the Romans 
passing the Po, Cardinal Soglia corresponded in 
cipher with Inspruck, Corboli-Bussi betook him- 
self to the king's camp to exhort him to defection 
and to conspire.t The arrest of Italy was signed. 
Sometimes the Government seemed to open its 
eyes to the real situation of affairs, and to its own 
duties ; then, like a man who divines by instinct 
where energy is, it turned towards the republicans ; 
but it betrayed its promises, and went to sleep 
again on the morrow. A secret message from the 
eamp,.a word from some intriguing courtier, sufficod 
to change its intentions. The poor people, already 
bewildered in a thousand ways by political char- 
latans, drew perhaps froin this inefticacious contact 
between us and the Government new illusions for 
their security. I will eite a single example of it. 
The news of the fall of Udine had struck men’s 
minds with terror. Iwas suumoned at midnight 
to the Government, where I found asscinbled 
several other influential republicans. It was neees- 
sary, said the members of the Government, to 
excite the country, to urge it to supreme efforts, to 
call upon it to save itself by its own forces; and 
they asked us to indicate the means to them. ‘J 
wrote on a scrap of paper some of the resolutions 
which, in my opinion, might lead to the end they 
desired to attain; but I declared at the same time 
that none of them would succeed, if the Govern- 
ment charged itself wlth the execution. “God 
only,’’ I continued, ‘‘ gives death and life. Your 
Government is discredited, and it deserves it. Tiil 
now it has done everything to deaden enthusiasm, 
and to create by falsehood a fatal confidence ; and 
you cannot all at once begin to preach a crusade 
anda war of the people, without rousing among 
the masses the fearful ery of treason. For new 
things new men. I do not ask of you resignations, 
which to-day would look like a desertion. Choose 
three men, whether monarchists or republicans 
matters little, wbo understand and are willing, 
and who, if they are not loved, are at least not 
despised by the people. Under pretext of the 
abundance of your labours, or under any other 
pretext that you will, lay upon ‘them all the cares 
and all authority in matters of the war. From 
them, to-morrow, let all the acts which I propose 
to you emanate ; we will serry ourselves around 
them, and will remain their guarantees to the 
people, One of the means proposed was the levy 
in mass of the whole of the five classes, whilst the 
Goyernment believed they was doing too much in 
ouly calling out the three first, and deferred the 
calling out to the month of August, under the pre- 
texe that the peasants would so have leisure to get 
in their harvest. They added this blasphemy, 
thet the peasants were Austrians at heart and by 
tendency ; yet at the very time the poor peasants 
of the two first classes were mutinying against the 
surgeons, when these rejected some among them 
as unfit for service. I insisted that at least an 
appeal.should be made to the voluntcers; and I 


* “The Undersigned, ...........-....0000+ , hastens to inform 
Mr, Abereromby that the order has been given to the 
,commenders of the. vessels of the State to allow free navi- 

tion to the merchant-vessels sailing under the Austrian 
Faw which they may happen to meet. ............5 

“The commanders of vessels of the royal navy have 
also received orders not to commit any act of hostility 

inst the Austrian vessels of war, except in case of 
provocation.” 

The Marquia of Pareto to Mr. Abercromby, 
of March, 1848. : 7 

t “I learn from a source in ‘which I can plé&e entire 
faith, that the-Pope gave his troops a positive order not 
50 cross the Po. 

“Mer. Corboli-Bussi has passed through Florence, 
coming from Rome, and I am informed that he has re- 
ceived from the Pope the mission of recommending the 
King of Sardinia to. retire with bis troops behind his own 
frontiers.” 

Str George Hamilton to Viscount Palmerston, Florence, 
“April 14, 1848. 


Turin, 29th 
° 
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pledged myself, sure that the example, would be 
followed by all the towns, to the formation of a 
legiou of a thousand volunteers at Milan, providod 
I should be allowed to advertise this appeal, and to 
inscribe my name the first. I withdrew, applauded, 
with a promise of agreement, 

Two days later, the consent given to the enrol- 
meut of voluutecrs was revoked; and as to the 
Committee of War, it was transformed into a Com- 
mittee of Defence for Venice, and immediately 
after into a Commission of Suceour for Venice, aud 
then it disappeared. The secretary, factotum of 
Charles-Albert, Castagneto, had said—‘ ‘That it 
did not please the king to havean army of enemies 
at his back.’ If space permitted, I could quote 
many similar examples. 


Sustitutious aut Laws af 
Almeria, 


Remubliray 


vil. 
CONSTITUTIONS OF THE STATES. 


“ Equal Electoral Districts.—In all the American 
States the representation is based on the popula- 
tion. ‘There are no little towns called boroughs, 
sending as many members as cities ten times as 
large, but equal eleetoral districts are established 
throughout the whole Union; that is to say, so 
many representatives are allotted to so many peo- 
ple. This principle, which is so glaringly violated 
in England, is too obviously correet for us to un- 
dertake its defence. 

“In England, a trumpery village town sends as 
many representatives as Manchester, Edinburgh, 
or Dublin; and the consequence is, that the landed 
aristocracy, who control the voters of the. petty 
boroughs, do not care a straw about the voice of 
the great cities, which is drowned by the clamour 
of aristocratieal nominees in the House of Com- 
mons, called representatives.” 

“ Property Qualification for Members.—With 
respect to the absence of a property qualification 
for representatives in the American republics, but 
little need be said. In England and Ireland, a 
large property qualification is required (£600 per 
anuum for the member of a county, £300 per an- 
num for a borough member), because the institu- 
tions are designed to secure class legislation—t.¢, 
law-making and government for the aggrandise- 
ment of aristocrats. The eldest sons ef peers; and 
members for the English Universities, require no 
property qualification, We are aware that many 
of those who favou this system, have reasonod 
themselves into the belicf that it is all for the be- 
nefit of the people. 

‘¢ Tt was a favourite argument with Burko, and 
is a favourite argument with the champions of 
aristocracy, that it is necessary to sustain a pam- 
pered class by legislative enactments, and that the 
people ought to feel very grateful to that class. 
Suppose, say these reasoners, all the rich were de- 
prived of their food, the poor man would not get 
half an ounce more meat than ho now gets. But 
that is not the question ; it is not how much the 
aristocracy eat, but what are the consequences, 
political, social, and moral, of their monopoly of 
the land, of legislation, government patronage, and 
all the power of the State. 

‘Tho argument in question assumes that it is a 
matter of perfect indifferenco to the welfare of a 
community what system of land tenure may prc- 
yail, and thatit is utterly unimportant whether 
the institutions of a country are despotic, aristo- 
cratic, or founded on the popular will. On the 
contrary, it appears to us that these are all ques- 
tions of paramount importance; and we find that 
all people who govern themselves aro. high-spirited, 
intelligent, moral, and prosperous, whilst those 
who are deprived of the first right of humanity, 
self-government, and governed by a set of men by 
fraud and force, are to a great extent grovelling, 
immoral, ignorant, wretched, and degenerate. 
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“ In a demoeracy, the representative is not r€- 
quired to be a man of property, because it is not 
designed that the legislation of the country shall 
be effected for the especial benefit of the property- 
owning class. It is only required that the repre- 
sentative shall be a citizen of mature age, in whom 
the electors have choseu to place their confidence. 

‘When this principle was violated by the 
framers of some of the early American constitu- 
tions, democracy was not so thoroughly understood 
as it is now. Lut we have seen that the violation 
was only a nominal one, the qualification being 
very small in amount. It was a heedless imita- 
tion of the example set by the mother country. 

There is no better reason for a law requiring a 
representative to be a man of property than thero 
would be for requiring an admiral or a judge to 
own so many acres of land, or an attorney or a 
physician to have fixed property producing a spe- 
ecified income. 

«Voting by Ballot. —This is the most convenient 
mode of voting, especially when a large number of 
officers are elected at the same time. It is almost 
universally adopted in the several Republics, but 
in Virginia and Kentucky, and perhaps in one or 
two other States, tho ballotting system is not 
used. 

In England it is contended that the voting ought 
to be open, beeause the non-electors have a right 
to know how the electors exeroise the franchise. 
This.is a fallacy ; no sueh right is claimed or re- 
cognised. The true reason for objecting to secret 
voting in England is that it would seriously dimi- 
nish the influence of the landed aristocracy, who 
now control most, of the electors. These aristocrats 
want to retain a check upon tho voters, by retain- 
ing the means of ascertaining for whom they vote. 
It is important to have the vote by ballot in the 
present condition of society in Great Britain and 
Ireland, to prevent the employers in the rural dis- 
tricts from assuming to control the votes of the la- 
bourers.’’ 

+ « Remuneration of Representatives.—In all the 
States the representatives of the paeple in Con- 
gress, and, in the Siate legislatures, are paid for 


their services. All governors, and other officers, 
are likewise paid. This is an important feature 
in the theory of democratic government. 

“In England the members of parliament are 
not paid for their services. 

“ In ancient times, the membersof the House of 
Commons were paid by their constituents, but now 
the Lords and‘ Commons legislate gratuitously ; 
anda member of the House of Commons usually 
has to expend large sums of money, to defray the 
expenses of his election. Each party employs law- 
yers to attend the registration courts, where hun- 
dreds of knotty questions of law and fact have to 
be disposed of every year in making out the list of 
voters, Here is another evil.consequence of the 
present limited franchise. The battles fonght in 
the registration courts*require large supplies of the 
sinews of war, and each political party is usually 
compelled to select a candidate who ean and will 
subscribe handsomely towards the expenses of the 
party in the registration courts, and at the clec- 
tion. Allthis has the tendeney desired by the 
ariscratic party, namely, the exclusion of mere 
men of talent, in favour of men of money. In 
England one mnst belong to the independently 
wealtlty elasses, in order to be qualified to repre- 
sent the people, for in addition to the direct quali- 
ficatiou required by law (which does not apply to 
Scotland), the member must give up his time, 
must liye in an expensive style in London, and, in 
addition to all that, must in most instances pay 
hundreds of pounds towards the expenses of the 
party to which he belongs, or his patron, friends, or 
relatives must pay for him. 


Men are not naturally opulent," courtiers, nobles, or 
kings, We como into the world naked and poor, The 
rich have not better appetites than the poor, nor quicker 
digestion ; the master has not longer arms, or stronger 
than the servant; a great man is no taler than the 

meanest artizan. --Rovsseau 
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Povtry for the People. 


THE LOOKING-GLASSES, 


FYROM MOORE'S ‘‘ FABLES FOR THE HOLY ALLIANCE.” 


Proem 


Wuenx Kings have been by mob-elections 


Rais’d to the throne, ’tis strange to see 
What different and what odd perfections 
Men have requir’din Royalty. 
Some, liking monarclis iarge and plumpy, 
Have chos’n their Sovereigns by the weight— 
Some wish’d them tall—some thought your dumpy 
Dutch built the true Legitimate®. 
The Easterns in a Prince, ’tis said, 
Prefer what's call’d a jolter-head—t 


Th’ Egyptians wer'n’t at all partic’lar 


8o that their Kings had not red hair— 
This fault not ev’n the greatest stickler 
For the blood royal well conld bear, 


A thousand more such illustrations 

Might be addue’d from various nations, 

But, ’mong the many tales they tell us, 
Touching th’ acquir’d or natural right 

Which some men have to rule their fellows, 
There’s one, which I shall here recite : 


Fable, 
There was a land—to name the plaee 
Is neither now my wish nor duty— 
Where reign’d a certain Royal race, 
By right of their superior beauty. 


What was the cut legitimate 

Of these great persons’ chins and noses, 
By right of which they rul’d the state, 

No history I have seen discloses, 


But so it was—a settled case— 

Some Act of Parliament, pass’d snugly, 
Had voted them a beauteous race, 

And all their faithful subjects ugly. 


As rank, indeed, stood high or low, 
Some change it made on Visual organs ; 
Your Peers were decent—Knights, so so— 
But all your common people gorgons ! 


Of course, if any knave but hinted 
That the King’s nose was turn’d awry, 
Or that the Queen (God save us) squinted— 
The judges doom’d that knave to die, 


But rarely things like this oecurr’d , 
The people to their King were duteous, 
And took it, on his Royal word, | 
That they were frights, and he was beauteous, 


The cause whereof, among all classes, 

Was simply this—these island elves 
Had never yet seen looking-pglasses, 

And, therefore, did not know themselves, 


Sometimes, indeed, their neighbours’ faces 
Might strike them as more full of reason, 

More fresh than those in certain places— 
But, Lord, the very thought was treason! 


Besides, howe’er we love wur neighbour, 
And take his face's part, ’tis known 
We never halfso earnest labour, 
As when the face attack’d’s our own, 


So, on they went—the crowd believing— 
(As crowds well govern’d always do) 
Their milers, too, themselves deceiving — 
So old the joke they thought it true, 


But jokes, we know, if they too far go, 
Must have an end—and 80, one day, 
Upon that enast there was a cargo 
Of looking-glasses cast away, 


Twas said, some Radicals, somewhere, 
Had Jaid there wicked heads together 

And forced that ship to founder there, — 
While some belicye it was the weather, 


However this might be, the freight 
Was landed without fees ov dutics— 

And from that hour historians date 
The downfall of she Race of Beauties, 


The looking-glasses got abou t. 
And grew so commen through the land, 
That scarce a tinker could walk out, 
Without a mirror in his hand, 


Comparing faces, morning, noon, 

And night, their constant occupation— 
By dint of looking-glasses, soon, 

They grew a most retleeting nation. 
In vain the Court, aware of errors 


Ii all the old, establish’d mazards, 
Prohibited the use of mirrors, 


And tried to break them at all hazards— 


* The Goths hada law to 
their King. Munster, Cosmog, Lib IlI 


tan a Prince ajolter-head is invaluable.” 


Orivutal Field Sports, 


chose always a short, thick man fer 
pe 14, 
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in—their laws might just as well. 
Mave been waste paper on the shelves ; 
That fatal freight had broke the spell ; . 
People had look’d—and knew themselves, 


If chance a Duke, of birth sublime, 
Presum’d upon his antient tace, 

(Some calf-head, ugly from all time) 
They popp’d a mirror to his Grace— 


Just hinting, by that gentle sign, 
tow little Nature holds it true, 
That what is call’d an antient line, 
Must be the line of Beauty too. 


From Dukes’ they pass’d to regal phyzzes, 
Compar’d them proudly with their own, : 

And cried, “how could sueh monstrous quizzes 
In Beauty’s name usurp the throne !"?+— 


They then wrote essays, pamphlets, books, 
Upon Cosmetical Heonomy, | 

Which made the King try various looks, 
But none improv’d his physiognomy. 


And satires at the Court they levell’d,, 
And smalllampoons, so full of slynesses, 

That soon, in short, they quite be-devil’d 
Their Majesties and Royal Highnesses. 


At length—but here I drop the veil, 

To spare some loyal folks’ sensations :- 
Besides, what follows.is the tale ; 

Of all such late-enlighten’d nations ; 


Of all to whom old Time discloses 

A truth they should haye sooner known— 
That Kings have neither rights nor noses 

A whit diviuer than their own. 


PROPOSITIONS OF THE NATIONAL RE- 
FORM LEAGUE, FOR THE PEACEFUL 
REGENERATION OF SOCIETY, 

Liberty in Right; Equality in Law; Fraternity in Interest, 

(Concluded from No. 10 of the Red Republican.) 


“7. Thatin order to facilitate the transfer of property 
or service, and the mutual interehange of wealth among 
the people ; to equalise the demand and supply of eom- 
modities; to encourage eonsumption, . ag ell -a3 pro- 
duction, and to render it as easy to sell as to buy, it is an 
important duty of the State to institute, in every townand 
eity, publie marts or stores, for the reeeption of all kinds 
of exehangecable goods, to be valued by disinterested officers 
appointed for the purpose, either upon a eorn or a labour 
standard ; the depositors to reecive symbolic notes repre- 
senting the value of their deposits ; such notes to be made 
legal curreney throughout the eountry, enabling their 
owuers to draw from the publie stores to an equivalent 
amount, thereby gradually displacing the present reekless 
system of eompctitive trading and shop-keeping—a system 
whieh, however liecessary or unavoidable in the past, now 
produces a monstrous amount of evil, by maintaining a 
Jarge elass living on the profits made by the mere sale of 
goods, on the demoralisiug principle of buying cheap and 
selling dear, totally regardless of the ulterior. effects of 
that policy upon society at large, and the true-interests of 
humanity. P KIY 

‘€ It is not assumed that the foregoing Propositions com- 
prise all the‘ reforms needed in society. Doubtless, there 
are many Other reforms required beside those aHuded to ; 
doubtless, we want a sound system, of uational education 
for youth, made compulsory upon all parents and guar- 
dians ; doubtless, we require a far less expensive system of 
military and naval defence thah now obtains 3 doubtless, 
we require the expropriation of railways, canals, bridges, 
docks, gas-works, &e; and doubtless, we require a juster 
and more hwnane,code of eivil and penal law than we now 
possess. But these and‘all other needful reforms will be 
easy of accomplishment when those comprised in the 
foregoing propositions shall have been effeeted, Without 
these, indeed, justice eannot be done to humanity ; -saeiety 
cannot be placedin the true path of improvement, never 
again to be turned aside’or thrown baek ; nor ean those 
natural checks and eountercheeks be instituted without 
whieh the conflieting passions and propensities of man fail 
to produce a harmonie whole ; but with which, as in the 
material world, all things are made to work together for 
good, reconciling man to his position in the universe, and 
exalting his hopes of future destiny,” 


[These propositions, embracing the plan of a eomplete 
Reformation of Society through a few simple Aets of Par- 
liament, have been, adopted by large hodies of the people, 
as being at once ealeulated to saye Society from violent 
revolutionary changes, and to establish the rights, liberties, 
and prosperity of the masses u pon an imperishable basis, 
At the earnest desire of thousands who have adopted them 
the National Reform League has had them stereotyped for 
extensive distribution among the working classes ; and 
requests all friends of the people to aid in their circulation, 
—Copies may be had at the Offiee of the League, 72, 
Newman Street, London : priee, 2d. per dozen > ls per 
hundred ; or 8s. per thousand. } 


n 

The remedy I propose for the increasing pauperism of 
the United States, and of New York in partieular, is the 
eation of the poor on the lands of the far west, whieh 
Would not only afford permanent relief to our unhappy 
'rethren, but would restore that self-respeet and honour- 


able principle inseparable from citizenship.— Rev. Wm. H. 
Channtiup: 


LIFE IN LONDON. 


Toe Wanperina TRoopPer. 
Among the street dancers, or, performers, may 


| be cnumerated a soldier who dances,. and. goes 


‘through the manual exercise with considerable spirit 
‘and gesticulation, His appearance is that of an 
‘ordinary foot-soldier, wel sunburnt. ; His dress 
is an artilleryman’s blue’ jacket, and a pair of 
(patched but clean) grey trowsers, with a. dark 
blue undress military cap. His jacket, he, told 
me, was not what he might be considered entitled 
wear by right of his military service, but it was 
given to him at —— Barracks (he would’nt. like 
it to be known where), by soldiérs who had a feel- 
ing for'a comrade. The lodging-house at which 
he lived-was of the better kind’; enly adults were 
admitted, ` He could’nt bear, he declared, to live 
in a house where there was boys and girls, and all 
sorts—‘‘there was such carryings on: He said 
‘‘ I was born in the town of Ballinrobe, county of 
Mayo, and when I was eighteen (I’m now thirty- 
six), I went to Liverpool to try to get work. My 
father was a carpenter, but I followed no trade. 
I think I could have given my mind to trade ; ‘but 
I don’t know, for I was never tried, and I always 
thought of a soldier’s life, and a roving one too. I 
used to look into the barracks at Ballinrobe to see 
the soldier’s going to church; and I thought a 
soldiers’s life was a fine life: but God knows, then 
it isn’t ; for I haye scen men drop in Leuchistan for 
want of water—that was in Sir Charles Napier’s 
campaign in 1845.. L have-heen as near to Sir 
„Charles as I am to you now, He’s a good man to 
a private soldier, and would talk to them as to a 
staif-officer; there’s no pride'in him. I marched 
160 miles barefoot over the hills and through the 
desert. I was all through the Seikh campaign, 
and suffered a good deal in forced marches, 
with just reasonable to eat, but the water was the 
worst.’ I served in Spain three years before I 
went to India. I was with General Evans, and 
for two years didn’t sleep on a bed... I came home 
with a good character and £9 2s 6d. to reeeive, 
but never received it, no nor a fraction of tt. I 
then listed for India, where I was discharged at 
Sabatho; in the Himalaya Mountains, and came 
down the Ganges (three months of it in boats) to 
Calcutta. When I got'to the India House, on my 
return here, I receiven 8s.—that was all, sir, I 
kieked up a row at the India House for some em- 
ployment, and was taken before the Lord Mayor, 
who was very civil to me, and sent me to prison 
because Iwas turned into the streets to starve. oll 
was ill three months after that, and was in the 
free Hospital, ill of fever and want. I had to 
beg next with matches, and met with all kinds ofin- 
sult and contempt, tell Ithougbt dancing was better 
than begging, with a turn every now and then in 
prison for begging, for I never stole in my life. T 
was nervous the first time I tried it, but Pve since 
done the soldier's exercise in the street, both 
broad-sword and firelock. I dance anything that 
comes into my head. The exercise is better than 
the dancing; it pleases the people; they say, 
‘this poor man works hard, he deserves a half- 
perny, and he sells a few books, we'll buy one.’ 
I always doit in this uniform. I reckon ls. a very 
good day’s work for my exercise, but oftener get 
Sd. or 9d. It’s hard work. I’m heart-broken 
and foot-sore, for I walk from twenty to thirty 
miles every day, except Sunday, besides being 
hunted by the police to stop my gathering a crowd 
—I don’t know why exactly ; for if it’s right to 
fight, it can't be so wrong to show how its done. 
I never eat idle bread in my life, and would do 
anything for an honest living.—Morning Chronicle. 


It has been learned that there is high poetry in common 
life, and before long, diguity will be diseoyered in labour. 
— Eclectic Review, 
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Letters of L'Ami du Peuple. 


IX. 


“ lrit be guilt — 
To preach what you are pleased to call «trange notions ; 
That all mankind as brethren mast be equal, 
That priviledged orders of <ociety 
Areevil aud oppressive. that the right 
Of property isa jugele to deceive 
The poor whom you oppress; l plead me guilty. "--Soutusg i. 


FINAL ABDICATION OF LOUIS 
PHILIPPE THE LEGITIMIS?T 
MUMMY — THE PRINCE PRESI- 
DENT PRETENDER—THYUE ‘PEACH’ 
PALAVERERS. 

J INTERRUPT the subject commenced in Letter 

7, and continued in Letter 8, that I may offer 

the following remarks on certain topics of the 

day—topics which should not pass unnoticed 
by the Red Republican, 

The mortal exit of the notorious Lovis 
Puiviprr, alias ‘Mr. Smith,” has given 
occasion for some columns of fulsome fud- 
gery on the part of ‘‘our daily contem- 
poraries;’? who have becn amusing their 
readers with biographies of the departed 
« worthy,” and editorial commentaries on his 
acts, personal and political. The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Times has made the dis- 
covery that Louis PuILIPPE was ‘‘ one of the 
benefactors’? of lis country! The ready 
writer who drew up the account of the death 
of the old gentleman, made the scarcely loess 
astounding discoveries that the subject of his 
observations was at the period of his death 
“ His Majesty, Avag Lenis Philippe,” and a 
noble example of ‘*humar greatness!” Lord, 
how some men are given to lying! For once, 


secinsto havc had some qualms of conscience in | How many lying eulogists of tyrants and ty- 


attempting to whitewash the character of the 
moral Ethiopian of Royalty; and after a vain 
attempt to make black appear white, aban- 
doned the hopeless task by acknowledging that 
Louis Philippe ‘rose without moral great- 
ness, reigned without the affection of his 
people, and fell without the compassion of the 
world.” A very pretty epitaph for the tomb 
of the ‘* citizen-king.”’ 

The rule that ‘we should speak no ill of 
the dead’? was probably given birth to by 
some scroundrel who had good reason to ap- 
preheud a severe judgment from his survivors. 
Such a rnle may be permissable in the case of 


a private individual, whose deeds cannot have | 


affected for good or for evil any great number 
of the human family, but should never be 
tolerated*iu the case of public characters. 
lather should the wholesome nsage of the 
Egyptians bs acted upou, who subjected their 
dead “to a rigid trial before admitting them 
even to the rites of burial. As soon as a man 
was dead he was brought to trial. The pub- 
lic accuser was heard. If he proved that the 
deceased had led a bad life, his memory was 
condemned, and he was deprived of burial. 
If not convicted of any crime he was interred 
in an honourable manner. The throne itself 
was no protection from this public inquest. 
Some of the Egyptian kings were deprived of 
sepulture. ‘Each citizen,’ says Rollin, the 
historian, ‘struck with the disgrace inflicted 
on the dead person, was afraid to reflect dis- 
honour on his own memory and family ; and 
the people admired the power of the laws 
which extended judgment cven beyond the 
grave.’ Enormous nas been the evil amongst 
modern Christian natious through the want of 


rants’ minions, would have had their mouths 
stopped, and their venal pens arrested, had 
this excellent usage been transplanted to 
Europe, and maintained till the present time! 

Sometimes, indeed, in the case of outrageous 
i Tascals, public opinion has supplicd the want 
lof such an institution, For instance, I am 
| old enough to remember that the day of the 
| funeral of ‘Fum the Fourth”—that 
“ Charles to his country—Harry to his wife,” 
¿was kept as a public holiday, not by 
order of the Lord Chamberlain, or any other 
Court flunkey, but by command of public 
opinion. My elders will also remember the 
‘* auspicious occasion’? when, as the news flew 
over ‘‘the three kingdoms,” men aroused 
their neighbours before the dawn of day to 
| communicate the glad tidings—‘‘ Castlereagh 
has cut his throat! Hurrah!” Thousands 
in this metropolis are yet living who must 
‘remember the fearful and repeated yell of 
triumphant execration which burst from ‘the 
populace” over the remains of the suicide, as 
his coffin descended into the grave in West- 
minster Abbey. Those yells, ‘* savage and 
sincere,” proclaimed the justice of the uncor- 
rupted masses. They were right. If aman 
has been the scourge of his race while living, 
|in the name of inexorable justice, for the sake 
of humanity itself, let not even the grave 
shield him; let him be pursued with vengeance 
even to the gates of perdition, 

It is not my purpose to attempt a biogra- 
phical sketch of Louis Philippe, nor to sit in 
judgment on all the acts of his political career- 
| I shall notice but a few of the most prominen’ 
| points in the long history of his strangelyt 

chequered progress from the cradle to the 


however, the Editor of that precious paper | this admirable though Aeathen institution. grave. 
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Though any thing buta man of genius, 
the late tenant of Claremont had in the 
course of his time exhibited a degree of ‘‘cle- 
verness’’ which led ‘some people to doubt his 
legitimaey. , The Bourbons have become so 
sunk in thé scale of intellect, that Louis 
Philippe has been believed to have been too 
clever a fellow to beloug: to their kith and 
kin. The doubts cast-upon his origin by the 


claims of Maria Stella (afterwards Lady | 


Newborough, aud sybsequently Baroness 
Steenberg), have never been cleared up ; and 
when Duke of Oxleays, his cnemies did not 
scruple te.de¢laré that he had no legitimate 
claim to éhat title, baing in reality a chango- 
ling, the son of the Italian jailor and execu- 
tioner, Chiappini! Whether this story be 
true or false, matters little in the estimation 
of sensible men. Louis Philippe is to be 
judged by his acts, and the question of his 
parentage is not worthy of more than this 
passing notice. Certain it is, that he was 
brought up as the cldest son and heir to the 
Duke of Orleans. (afterwards ‘‘ Citizen Ega- 
lité”), by whom he was introduced to the 
Jacobin Club,  Itis said, that the subsequeut 
“ King of the French” deemed himself hon- 
oured by beiug appointed temporary door- 
keeper to that celebrated Assembly! His 
eulogists have boasted loudly of his military 
patriotism. Without disparaging his eharac- 
ter for personal bravery, it should be borne 
in mind that he deserted the French colours 
in compauy with the traitor, Dumouricr, with 
whom he had been intriguing to subvert the 
Republic. Summoned before the Committee 
of Public Safety, to answer for their treason, 
the guilty wretches took to flight, and had a 
narrow escape from the vengeance of their 
comrades; being, as they fled, pursued and 
fired on by Davoust’s battalion. The disco- 
very of his meditated treason and subsequent 
flight, sealed the fate of the wretched Egalité 
(his real or reputed father), who was led to 
the scaffold, and thereon met the reward of his 
enormouserimes, Subsequently, Louis Philippe 
offered to bear arms in tlie service of the ene- 
mies of his country. In 1808, 1809, and 
1810, he was unceasing in his endeavours to 
obtain a command in the armics of Spain 
against the French, but wasrefused. In 1814, 
he again set foot on the soil of France ; and on 
the return of Buonaparte from Elba, his duke- 
ship accepted the command of the Army of 
the North, to combat the tri-colour under the 
white cockade. The hearts of the soldiers 
were, however, against the Bourbons ; and, 
like his royal relative, Louis the Eighteenth, 
his Grace of Orleans had a second time to 
“eut and run.” He once more returned to 
Twickenham. The ‘‘ Hundred Days” over, 
Louis Philippe again found his way to France, 
and from that hour never ceased his intrigues 
until he had secured for hinself the throne of 
that country, at the expense of its ‘‘legiti- 
mate” possessor. 

Dumourier, Fouché, Talleyrand, each in 
turn, intrigued to establish an Orlcans dy- 
nasty. The Grenoble eonspiracy was designed 
to effect that object. The mass of the con- 
spirators were Buonapartists; but Paul Didier 
and other chiefs wore the ill-fated instruments 
of Louis Philippe’s ambition. 

But the long-coveted prize within his reach, 
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of the ‘three days,” he suggested to his 
eonfidants, that he should be carried with a 
show of force to Paris, in order to deceive his 
confiding relative, Charles the Tenth. Sub- 
sequently, on his way to the capital, his heart 
failed him, and he would have turned baek 
but for the efforts of those who ‘had committed 
themselves to his cause. At length his triumph 
was complete; dressed en bourgeois, and 


sporting a huge tri-coloured cockade, Louis. 


Philippe was introduced to the Parisians by 
Lafayette, as ‘‘the best of Republics.” The 


heir of Egalité performed his part in the’ 


comedy, by declaring, that he would ‘¢gur- 
round his threne with 
tions,” and was thereupon inaugurated as 
“ Citizen King of the French.”’ 

His first act as a king was to write a secret 
letter to the autocrat Nicwo1as, in which he 
hypocritieally spoke of the July Revolution as 
“a eatastrophe,’’ which he had sought ‘‘ ear- 
nestly to avert.” He concluded by cringingly 
imploriug the favor of the Czar. The subse- 
quent polity of his government was in accord- 
ance with this base begiuning. Although the 
Polish insurrection saved France from a new 
Cossack invasion, audsecured the throne therc- 
of to Louis Purtirrr, he abandoned Poland, 
and left her heroic sons to defeat, despair, 
and death. IIe betrayed the patriots of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain; and throughout his 
reigu acted the part of chief policeman to the 
Holy Alliance. In the latter days of his 
powcr he yicided Cracow to Austria, and com- 
bined with that vulture power to foment civil 
war in Switzerland, Iis shameless and un- 
natural iutrigues in the affair of the Spauish 
marriages must be fresh in the recollection of 
every one. There needs no clearer proof of 
the hellish character of his policy than the 
fact, that several of his vile instruments — 
ambassadors and diplomatic agents—were 
driven by remorse of conscience to maduess 
and suicide! 

He governed France by corruption and the 
sword. Under his rule the government of- 
ficials amounted to four times the number of the 
electoral body. Votes in the clectoral as- 
semblies and the Chamber of Deputies were 
regularly bought and sold. He persecuted 
and chaimed the press, interdicted the right of 
the people to assemble and associate, and 
filled the land with au army of spies and Is- 
carriots. 

The clemency of Lovuts Puitiprg has been 
highly extolled by the base press-gang of this 
country. The Times declares tkt <‘ It will 
be remembered when all his other acts are 
forgotten, that from the commencement to 
the end of his reign no blood was shed—but 
that of convicted assassins and of some few 
deluded insurgents in the heat of popular 
contests.’? There is a wide margin attached 
to that “but”? Many of my readers must 
well remember the slaughter of the Prole- 
tarians of Lyons, who inscribed on their flags 
the glorious motto: ‘* To live working or die 
fighting.” Atthe funcralof General LAMARQUE, 
grape shot was poured upon the people, 
aud more than six hundred victims slain, To 
maintaiu the throne of Lovis PHILIPPE the 
guillotine reeked with blood, and the dungeons 
were filled with patriots. The military exe- 
eutioners of his will fired upon eaptives in their 


he hesitated to snatch it—not through any | prisons, shot unarmed men for their amuse- 


*‘eompunctious visitings,” but because he 
feared to commit himself to the new revolu- 


tion, Conecaled at Raincy during the eombat | of the chureh “was not respected. 


ment, slew pregnant women and. infants 
at their mothers’ breasts. Even the sanctuary 
The sup- 


republican institu- | 


porters of the throne, the champions of 
“order,” massacred their vietims at the foot 
of the altar. p 

The Times avers that ‘‘an excessive reluct- 
ance to shed blood, was one cause of Louis 
Philippe’s overthrow,” and blames him for 
not having acted upon the adviee of the ‘‘pure 
and sainted” Queen, who would have had 
him risk a murderous contest, rather than 
abdicate. Saintly advice, truly! Not from 
any aversion to blood-shedding, but beeause he 
saw that, the game was up, Leurs PHILIPPE 
rejected that advice. It has been said he was 
morally paralysed at a mement when an act 
of eaergy would have saved his throne. True 
he was paralysed, but it wes because he saw 
that all’ hearts were turned against him. 
That the troops despised him; the National 
Guard had gone over to the insurgents, and 
that the bourgcoise finding him a worn-out 
tool, had turned from him. Under those cir- 
cumstances ‘‘an act of energy ’’ would have 
been simply an act of folly, and would 
probably have cost him his life. The pre- 
parations made previous to the 22nd of 
February to crush the people, testified to 
Lomis Pui.irre’s unabated resolution to 
maintain his evil ascendancy even by the 
bloodiest measures. „If those measures were 
not fully carried out, it was not owing to 
any want of will on his part, but to want of 
power. His ‘faithful bourgeoisie’’ turned 
against him, and from that moment he was 
lost. 

It may be urged by the apologists of Lovis 
Purre, that the French people are at this 
moment subjected to a more damnable system 
of tyranny, than they suffered under hisrule, 
and that the bourgeoise (sham) Republican 
have shown themselves to be even more piti- 
less and bloody than the butchers of the Rue 
Transnonain. It is sufficient to answer that 
two blacks do not make a white. That the 
crimes of CHANGARNIER, CavaiGNac, and 
Louis NAPOLEON, do not absolve their prede- 
cessor from the infamy justly attached to the 
aets of his reign, Certainly the sham Re- 
publican traitors are a thousand-fold worse 
than Louvis PHILIPPE, but he is not justified 
by their villanics, Let me add thc hope that 
those traitors will not eseape with a mere 
Egyptian trial, but on the contrary, will be 
brought to condign punishment while yet on 
this side of the River of Death. 

It is true, that Lours Puirrpps was the tool 
of the bourgeoisie, but he was a willing tool. 
In aeeepting the base kingship of the middle- 
elasses, he did so with an eye to “the main 
ehanee.’’ Ie was worthy of his masters, and 
they of him. Perhaps it is well for humanity 
that he reigned. His mean, shuffling, hux- 
tering rule—his reign of lies and ehiean- 
ery has for ever damned that preeious system 
of fraud denominated by its admirers, ‘the 
monarehy of the middle classes.” 

Hated and exccrated by the great mass of 
the French people, and despised and deserted 
by those who had shared his evil supremaey, 
the Revolution of February thrust him from 
the soil of Franee, and as an outeast he again 
sought refuge on these shores. The econehi- 
sion of his publie life was every way worthy 
of his anteecdents. His whiskers shorn, 
attired in a pea-evat, and passing under the 
assumed name of ‘* Smith’’(!) he dodged out 
of Franee and dodged into England. Wel- 
comed by a worthy squad of English shopo- 
erats, the royal eharlatan, laying his hand upon 


hos heart, said ‘I have nothing to tax my con- 
scienee with, and nothing to reflect upon.” 
Could the for¢e of humbug further go ? 

The last scene of all has just closed. Lovts 
PutLipPE has made his final abdication, and 
is NO more of this world. By the acts of his 
life he will be judged, and although base 
hirelings may prostitute their pens to defend 
and applaud his eareer, their efforts to save 
his memory from infamy will be in vain. Asso- 
elated with all that is base, selfish, and des- 
pieable, the name of Lovuts Putuiprr will owe 
its rescue from oblivion chiefly to the fact of 
it having been borne by the last of the Royal 
pests of his native land. 

While Lovis Priippr was passing to his 
tomb, the French Legitimists were amusing 
themselves with a pious pilgrimage to Wios- 
baden, for the purpose of paying their homage 
to the Duke of Bordeaux, alias, the Count of 
Chambord, alias the (would-be) ‘‘ HENRY the 
Tifth’'—these royal vagrants sport as many 
aliases as a veteran thief at the Old Bailey. 
It is amusing to observe the ill-eoneealed dis- 
zust and vexation expressed in every line of 
l,AROCHEJAQUELIN’S letter, who evidently re- 
gards his precious prince as no better than an 
animated mummy—gifted with an exceedingly 
small amount of animation. Perhaps ‘‘the 
Legitimist Lama” would not be a bad title 
for the heir of the elder Bourbons, for 
like the sucking Lama, described in Turner’s 
Embassy to Thibet, the descendant of St. 
Louis ‘‘ though unable to speak a word, con- 
ducts himself with astonishing dignity and de- 
corum”—and that is dll! His followers de- 
mand a pregramine, a policy, a mode of ac- 
tion; in vain. The Right Divine Mummy 
is content to wait until Heaven shall move the 
hearts of ‘‘his people” to return to the good 
old way. Certainly miracles are yet possible; 
witness Italy, just now blessed with a full 
crop. Let the Legitimists not despair; ‘* when 
the skies fall they shall catch larks.”’ 

Commenting on the popularity-hunting 
tour of the Imperial ‘‘ Special,” the Times 
observes, that ‘‘ Ore conclusion is certainly 
confirmed by the results of the President’s 
tour, France is unquestionably not Repub- 
lioan.” Let me add, that one conclusion is 
certainly confirmed by reading the Times; 
that that ‘best possibleinstructor”’ is certainly 
not addicted to the truth, but, on tho contrary, 
is.most horribly given to lying, The men- 
dacious support given by the Times to the 
Prince President Pretender, can only be ex- 
plained on the supposition that, taking advan- 
tage of his dreadfully embarrassed position, 
the usurers of this country have their eoil 
ronnd him,.and henco their organ is directed 
to support his pretensions to a throne; the 
plutocrats believing that they could better 
manage the ‘ Special,” than they could a 
king selected from either of the Bourbon 
branches. But they are oub in their reckon- 
ing. Buonaparte’s tour has called forth the 
most signal manifestations of popular de- 
votion to the: Republic. All the humbug of 
his expedition—his royal apeéishness, his white 
charger, his speeches dished up tosuit thevary- | 
ing cirenmatances connected with the several 
places visited, military dispiays, illuminations, | 
Èc, &c.—all theso stage tricks have failed to | 
excite the enthusiasm hoped for. The French 
are pre-eminently fund of spectacle, and 
Louis Napo.ton’s travelling oxhibition 
naturally drew together an immense number 
of ‘‘sight’’-seekers. By the Ordermongers | 
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he was well received, and his police and mili- 
tary body-guard kept up an eternal shout of 
Vive Napoleon! Vive le President! —an- 
swered by the working men with thundering 
cries of Vive la Republique, and Vive la Re- 
publique Democratique et Sociale! — Cries 
which were also raised by large numbers of 
the National Guard. The scenes at Dijon, 
Besancon, and other places, must havo satis- 
fied the Prince President Pretender that any 
attempt on his part to overthrow the Republic 
will cost him his head. 


The Peacemongers have been holding their 
annual Palaver, Frankfort has this year 
been the scene of their performances. The 
company consisted principally of the old 
hands, with the addition of a ‘‘ star,” in tho 
person of an Ojibbeway Chief; Richard 
Cobden, chief manager, of course. Among 
tho leading characters was — HINDLEY, 
M.P., who, only two or three weeks ago, 
stood up in the House of Commons as the 
defender of Warp, the Haynau of the Ionian 
Islands! A nico peace-preacher! This re- 
minds me of another peace-monger, who de- 
fended the conduct of CAVAIGNAC, and averred 
that under similar circumstances he would 
mow down tho ‘‘mob” with grape-shot. 
War is horrible,- and peace—universal and 
eternal—is desirable, no doubt; but these 
humbugs begin at the wrong end. COBDEN 
and Co. know very well that armies are main- 
tained solely for the purpose of enabling the 
tyrants to continue their accursed rule, and 
to help each other in crushing the people 
whenever the latter make an attempt to obtain 
possession of their political and social rights. 
To ask the tyrants to disband their armics, 
that is to say, to give up the only means they 
possess of enforcing their will and perpetu- 
ating their murdereons supremacy, is as ridi- 
culous qs it would be to petition the shark to 
part with his teeth, or the wolf with his 
tangs. When the sharkis hooked and cut to 
pieces, and the wolf knocked on the head, 
the dentist may be called in ; until then, any 
attempt at drawing the teeth of such ugly 
cnstomers would be not more dangerous than 
ridiculous, 


The millenium, when men shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares,. and their spears 
into pruning-hooks, must be desirod by every 
lover of his kind. But all but fools know, 
that before that day arrives, there will be 
fearful and bloody conflicts between the people 
and their oppressors. At present, the Peace 
Palaverers are crying, ‘‘ Peace, peace! while 
thero is no peace.” War is still raging be- 
tween the oppressors and the oppressed—the 
war of perseeution in which tho latter are the 
sole victims; but, ere long, the uations will 
again rise in their strength, and retarn blow 
for blow, with fearfully accumulated interest. 
The holv war which shall result in the com- 
plete and final overthrow of tyranny, can 
alone give birth to permanent and universal 
peace. 


L'AMI DU PEUPLE. 


With solemn reverence: throw away respect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty,. 

For. you have but mistook me all this while, 

I tive on bread like you, feel want like you ; 

Taste grief, need friends like you: subjected thus, 
How can you say to me I am a king.— Shakespeare. 
Man is man, and who is more ? - English Proverb. 
Man o'er men, 

God made not lord: such title to Himself reserving. 


Milton, 
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AN HONEST CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 
To the EDITOR of the Rep REPUBLICAN. 


Sin,—Your eorrespondent, Mr. George Smith, 
has replied to my letter, whieh appeared in 
No. 8 of The Red Republican, and I agree with 
him, that this is a question of great importanee; 
and I do hope “ that abler minds” will give to it 
that serious attention whieh the importanee of 
this’ question so eminently demands. I entirely 
agree with Mr. 8. as to the evils of our monetary 
system, and that “an intelligent people would 
require no circulating medium at all.” But, I 
would ask, has society arrived at that point of 
intelligence to do without money altogether ? 
If not, (and who will affirm that it has reached 
that important mark), why propose to do that 
which is impossible at the present time? I do 
not concur in opinion with him, that the “ eha- 
otie state of confusion” of “ our social condition? 
is to be remedied by the “disuse of money.” 
What is most to be desired at the present time 
is, the issuing of a just kind of money, not of 
intrinsie worth, but ouly a representativé-of true 
value, which money should be a legal tender for 
all debts, eontraets, &e. 

Will Mr. S. inform us what wowd be the effeet 
upon our present socictacian arrangements,,if we 
were to abolish the use of money now, taking intd 
eonsideration the education and: habits of the 
people; and how it would prove to be the 
“shortest eut to the Charter, the Land plan, &e.?” 

It must always be a source of pleasure to those 
who are in search of the truth, to‘ discover 
where they can‘ agree in a right cause.’ And Here 
it gives mo pleasure to find, that: Mr. S. “would 
gladly help to bring about” an: “issue of cur 
reney notes, because, were that. done, money 
would at once be abolished.” I presume that 
Mr. S. meant the abolition of money of intrinsic 
worth. 

Ishall be glad if Mr, S. will explain the mean- 
ing of the following paragraph, as: it. eontradiets 
that whieh I have quoted above :—“ Strange, 
that in the nineteenth céntury, any wages slave 
should be found to advocate the continuance, in 
any SHAPE, of that which, whilst it shall last, 
must perpetuate HIS VASsALAGE to its fortunate 
possessors.” 

I am required to expiain what I mean by an 
equitable circulating medium ; and also, whatis a 
‘just eommercial:system: I reply by stating, thas 


-an equitable eireulating medium:shoulil represent 


the true value of all fixed and circulating: capitat; 
—that this representative should never: 'be in 
excess; nor below the true- amount: of wealth 
existing in the nation;—that it should always be 
attainable when required; on depositing: real 
value forit By a just commercial system, I mean 


‘that every one should’ have equal opportunities 


to exehange their eommodities;— that none 
should be compelled to sell at a loss; or in other 
words, than an honest system of reciprocity be 
established.. If public marts were established. 
for the reception of the people’s manufactures, 
&c., so that it should be as easy to: sell as: to 
buy, I think there would be no difficulty for 
the wealth produeers to overcome, in obtaining, 
the full value of that whieh they produeed. 

For what chanee would the fixed income 
people—the idlers—-have, of abstracting more 
wealth from the working bees? On the contrary, 
as priees rose, would not the purchasing power 
of tho idlers diminish? And so on cofitinually 
at every successive rise in prices. In proportion 
as wealth rose in value; would not the wealth 
producer obtain the utmost value for his labour? 


A-Wacrs Suave: 


Tf man has a right to light, air, and.water, which no ofe 
will ‘attempt to question, he has a right also’ tb the land, 
whi- is just as necessary for the maintenance of hisisnb- 
sistence. if every person had an equal-share of the speil, 
„poverty woul: be unknown in the world, and crime would 
disappear w’ ant.—Mike Walsh, 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF THE “RED | 
REPUBLICAN.” 


BROTHER DEMOCRATS, 

' Did the success of the ‘Red Republi- 
can” interest an individual merely—a few iso- 
lated persons only—there would be no neces- 
sity on the part of the committee to again ap- 
peal to their Brother Democrats for renewed 
exertions in its behalf; but the interest and 
the success of this journal are the interest and 
success of the principles cherished not only 
by its editor and by ourselvess, but by thou- 
sands of our fellow-men. 

The circulation acquired by the ‘Red Re- 
publican’? from its commencement has been 
highly encouraging, but not sufficient to 
afford a return, so well deserved, by the pro- 
prietor and editor. 

The contributions received, testify to the 
desire felt for the success of the ‘‘ Red Re- 
publican,” but the amount has been found in- 
sufficient to defray the expense attendant 
upon advertising alone. This cost has been 
greatly increased by the disposition on the 
part of too many booksellers to burke this 
publication. 

Under these circumstances, we appeal to 
you for such further assistance as you may be 
able to render. We also particularly urge 
you to act upon the suggestions for promot- 
ing the sale of the ‘‘ Red Republican,’ con- 
tained in No. 11. Let every reader and 
well-wisher do his best, and the establishment 
of this free and fearless organ of Democracy 
will be secured. : : 

In behalf the Committee, 
James Grasssy, Treasurer. 
Danren Witiram Rurry, Secretary. 


13, Tottenham Court, New Road, 
$ St. Pancras, London. 


RASPAIL 
“THE FRIEND OF TIE PEOPLE.” 
selections from the writings of F. V. Raspail, 
written in the dungeon of Vincennes, 1848 :— 
T. 
UTOPIANISM. 
Socialism is the Gospel. Do you believe that ? 
. . . Everything which surpasses the limited 
understandings of those who govern is a Utopia ; 
but they can bring no arguments to show its ab- 
surdity, because they do not know even the out- 
line of the question. The Republic, the right of 
working, equality between citizens, fraternity, 
the alliance ‘of nations, have all been treated as 
Utopias, >There are people who are ready to de- 
your a Utopian alive, as being a worse monster 
than either a Communist or a Socialist. Is a 
Utopian made in the image ofa banker, who alone 
is made in the image of God? Bye the bye, I 
see I am speaking to you of the thing, without 
having first explained the word. Utopia is the 
name of a book, by Thomas More, Chancellor of 
England. It was published at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and treats of a new plan of 
government. This name is derived from two 
Greek words; ou no, topos place—and means, 
<: There is no possibility of applying what I say’: 
- listen to me then without being alarmed ;’’ people 
listened, but More had his head cut off in 1535. 
Jesus Christ, the greatest and gentlest of all Uto- 
pians, was treated no better; and, were he now on 
earth, would still be treated in the same way. 
For do you not see how infamously those who dare 
to call themselves His ministers, treat their brothers 
who proclaim the Holy Trinity of the Gospel, 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—those who havo 
the audacity, like the Apostles of old, to preach 
communism to the people. 


God has made of one blood all the nations of 


mel, == 
Acts, ch, xvii, v., 26, : 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E All communieations to be pre-paid. F 

Letters for the Editor to he addressed to ‘George Julian 
Harney, 4, Brunswick-row, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
London.” 

Orders for the Rep REPUBLICAN. from booksellers, news- 
agents, &c., to be addressed to «S, Y, Collins, 113, 
Fleet-street.’”’ h 

Books fov Review to be addressed to the Editor, care of 
the Publisher. 


tar Correspondents requiring private answers are re- 
quested to forward a post-stamp. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR THE “RED RE- 
PUBLICAN.” 

J. Cowen, junior, Newcastlc-npon-Tyne, 10s, The Red 
Republicans of Padihain, per B. Pilling, 6s. J. C., Iluline, 
6d. Red Republicans of Coventry, per A. Yates, 10s. 
“Alister,” 1s Northampton, per Mr. Bezyer, Mr. R. Clark, 
¢d, M. Cherry, 6d., a Friend, 1d., James Rymill (2nd sub- 
seription), 1s, John Rymill (2nd subscription), 1s. G. 
Mantle (2nd subscription), 1s. 

Tire Potts Rerucers.-- We have received and paid over 
to Colonel Oborski, member of the Polish Comnnittee : 
From Ilebden-Bridge, per J. Mann, 3s. 9d. J’ Knight Man- 
chester, 1s. 6d; 

Tue TypE-rounpErs.—We have received and paid over 
to the Type-founders Committee, 2s, from II, W. E., who 
writes as follows :—‘‘I have read your articles on the 
strike of the Chiswell-street Type-founders, and can 
assure you that I greatly sympathize with them in their 
distress. Fecling satisfied I could not give my pecuniary 
aid to a more deserving object, I enelose 2s. in postage 
stamps for the fund being got up forheir relief, to which 
l hope you will forward the same and oblige a young 
Red. 1i. W. E.” May the ‘‘young Reds” increase and 
multiply ! 

Tur FRATERNAL Democrars.—Julian Harney has re- 
ceived for, and paid over to this society, from John Came- 
ron, Glasgow, 1s.; J. Morgan, Deptford, 1s.; James 
Barrie, Ashford, 1s.; T. Winters, 6d. E. A. Jacobson, 1s. 
—Uiting, 6d. ; S. Guinaman, Tunbridge Wells, 2s. ; J. 
Glover, Cheltenham 6d. ; Messrs. Cameron, Black, and 
Wilson, Hulme, 1s. 6d.; W. J. Hattield, Cambridge, 6d. ; 
L. Gleave, Rochdale, 8d. ; W. Sibly, 1s. J. Knight, Man- 
chester, 6d, 

S. Guiyamay, Suggests the propriety of each member of 
the Soeiety of Fraternal Democrats subscribing 6d. per 
quarter to enable the Committee to keep a fund in hand. 

T. Winters, Wolverhampton.—Received. 

B. Pittine, Padilam, forwarding a subscription, acknow- 


| ledged above, says:—“ I can assure you that the labours 


of yourself and friends are well appreciated in this town. 
The Red Republican gives the greatest satisfaction.” 

J. C. writes—‘‘I am proud of your little journal ; 
there never was anything, at any price, so good in our 
time.” 

A. Yates, Coventry, forwarding a subscription acknow- 
ledged above, writes as follows :—“‘ The principles enun- 
ciated in the Red Republican are just what the mass of 
the people require to be made thoroughly acquainted with, 
and ;without ‘which I verily believe that it this country 
werc to be revolutionized to-morrow, in twelve months 
hence our position would be little, if anything, superior 
to that which the braye but too confiding Proletarians of 
France is at tbe present time. The lords of the soil, the 
lords of the tall chimneys, the swindling usurers, profit- 
mongers, and priests, would combine and resort to any 
and every stratagem to cheat us out of the fruits of our 
victory ; and if necessary for the accomplishment of their 
hellish designs, would, like the bloodthirsty order-mongers 
of France, form pyramids of our dead bodies rather than 
yield onc iota of that usurpation by which they are 
enabled to hoard up heaps of wealth, and wallow in 
luxurions idleness, at the cost ot the sweat and blood of 
the toiling millions. The people have been so long accus- 
tomed to part with four-fifths of their earnings to tax- 
eaters and profit-mongers, that now they appear to bear it 
with the same indifference that a Jerusalem pony bears 
Lis burden; but once let their minds be stored with a 
knowledge of the evils under which they labour, and the 
remedies necessary to be applied, and the funeral dirge 
of kingcraft, priestcraft, lordcraft, and all the other 
devilish crafts that stand in the way cf human progres- 
sion, will speedily be sung. Yours, then, be tlie mission 
to impart the necessary instruction; and the honest 
democrats, from onc end of the country to the other will, 
l feel convinced, use every exertion to extend the circu- 
lation of the Red Republican as widely as possible, lt 
ought to circulate, at the very lowest, half a million copies 
a week.—Health and Fraternity, Alexr. Yates.” 

CUESTER.— A fricnd writes from Chester,—‘ You will 
greatly oblige by sending Nos. 10 and 11 of the Red Re- 
publican. I cannot get them in this city. The news agent 
told me the publication was stopped. (Lord, how some men 
are giveu to lying !] I want them particularly to send to 
a friend in America.” [The numbers have been for- 
warded ; also a eopy of No, 12.) 

‘t REPUBLIC AND ROYALTY 1N ]ray.’’—The translation of 
this work will be continued in our next number. 

CimizEN Buzer.—We understand that our friend Bezyer 
has held highly successful meetings in Northamptonshire 
Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire. We are 
informed that he will attend the Camp-Meeting on Hol- 
brook Moor, on Sunday (to-morrow). Localities in York- 
shire, a &c., yining ae Citizen Bezer’s services 
must wiite immediately : ress care 
Parke Street, Derby. Yi oE Me iore ey 


Eryest Jonus’s Poems.—In answer to several corre- 
spondents, we have to state that, owing to the hostility of 
the publishing tribe, the publication of Mr, Jones’s prison- 
penned poems is unavoidably postponed. Due notice as 
to the time of publishing, with all particulars as to price, 
&c., will he hereafter furnished by Mr. Jones. 

J. N., Heywood.—In return for two postage-stamps, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Arnott, 14, Southampton-street, Strand, 
London, you will receive, post-free, two or three copies of 
ae Chartist tract. Only one tract has yet been pub- 
lished. 

W. E. ApAMs.—Thanks for yonr letter; although the 
suggestion of giving to one man two votes we could not 
support, under any circumstances, There will, however 
be none of the difficulties you fear, if the several societie, 
amalgamate, and form an association—‘‘one and indis 
visible.” 

Poxtry.—‘‘ A Voice from the Loom” we may find room 
for. The “ Acrostic,” hy our friend James French, New- 
castle, Staffordshire (which we should have acknowledged 
earlier), is well-written, but we must decline its publica- 
tion. We are not insensible to our friend’s poetical eulogy. 
but its publication in the Red would savour of vanity an 
offence we desire to steer clear of. p 

IMPORTANT TO SHOEMAKERS.—The Editor of the Law- 
rence Courier (U. S.) calls attention to a new and simple 
machine for pegging shoes, invented by Mr. Joel Robinson. 
It is calculated that the machine works with four times 
the speed of the most skilful workman, and will turn out 
one hundred and fifty pair of shoes in a day. 

Tut Doc Tax.—Can any friend learned in the law af- 
fecting the canine species inform ‘‘ A Lover of Justice’? 
why he is charged 8s. 9d. tax on his dog in Lancashire, 
whereas he never paid more than 8s. in London? Such 


an imposition (as it appears j 


to 18) would almost justify 
our correspondent, “‘letting slip the dogs of war,” upon 
the tax-gatherer. 


‘í VOTELESS TRAVELLER.’’—The article came to hand too 
late for the Democratic Review ; we will, however, finda 
place for it in the Rep Repustiean as soon as possible. 

R. Lewis.—Received. The rules, &c., of the Association 
shall have notice as soon as we may be ahle to find room. 

A. Bats.—Thanks for- your good wishes. Your well- 
meant strictures we appreciate; but having full confidence 
in the integrity of the men you name, we cannot but re- 
gard them as earnestly devoted to the People’s cause, We 
hold that they greatly exaggerate the good to be accom- 
plished by their fayourite scheme ; but believing that ex- 
aggeration to be the consequence of their enthueiasm, 
and not of any wilfully wicked intention to mislead, our 
confidence in their prtriotism is unshaken. i 

ALEXANDER BELL.—Received. No room this week. 

THE GREAT EXHIBITION oF 1851.—A correspondent who 
bears an appropriate name, for certainly he is wide awake 
thus comments on tbe monster-humbug of 1851 :—As tre- 
mendous preparations are being made to collect the won- 
ders of this world. to ‘‘astonish the natives,” as a lover 
of the honour and glory of Great Britain (though, by the 
by, I never was fool enough to shoulder a musket for the 
said honour, &c.), and lave little or notbing to do “ac. 
cording to law” but toiland pay taxes, I cannot but be 
excited when I think of the coming event; and J am 
wonderfully gratified to learn that our great rulers, our 
mighty men of wisdom, have got hold of tle great cannon 
4I tons in wei ht. Surely, that is a catch, that will se- 
cure tbe prize for the implements of war : but I fear we 
shall have to yield to the Otahetians, to the Kingof the Can- 
nibal Islands, or some other of our distant cousins the 
prize for the implements of peace. But that Great Britain 
may maintain its pre-eminence even at the exhibition, I 
beg leave to suggest, that attention be directed to the fol- 
lowing articles of British manufacture, which I am per- 
suaded will ‘‘defy competition.” —1. The greatest amount 
of luxury, extravagance, debauchery, and heartless in- 
humanity in any nation’s royal paupers. 2. The greatest 
amount of destitution, starvation, death, and unmiti- 
gated misery in a nation’s wealth producers. 3. The 
most expensive Government, requiring the greatest 
amount of taxation, from a proportionate number of 
people. 4. The greatest amount of chicanery, knavery 
injustice, and treachery, in any nation’s class legislation, 
for the advantage of a tyrannical aristoeracy, and the 
oppression of the people at large. 5. The greatest amount 
of money squeezed from any nation’a suffering people, 
to make extravagant livings for a set of idle drones, and 
uncalled-for nuisances, ’yclept, bishops, priests. deans, &c, 
6. The greatest amount of any ‘nation’s stupidity, igno- 
rance, and folly, in allowing such a state of things to 
exist. As the last-uamed set of articles would occupy 
more room than the area of the exhibition would admit. I 
beg to suggest that a sculptor be employed to make 2 
hugh stone figure of John Bull. with both hands in his 
breeches pockets, his eyes shut, and the impressive in- 
scription engraven on his brow, “The great John Bull: a 
blind and stupid fool!” N.B. John Bull may be easily 
induced to pay the expenses occasioned by carrying out 
these suggestions. It will not be the first time that he 


las been at the expense of making himself ridiculous, — 
Joun WAKE. i 


To instruct mankind in things most exeellen 
honour and applaud those Samia men who perros 
service with industry and care, is a duty, the performance 
of which must proeure the love of all good men, — Xeno- 
phon, ; 

Man’s natural rights in relationito things are i 
to the things produced by,the exercise of his eres eat 
dowments, and his right to participate in those bounties 
which nature has equally given to all.—F. Byrdsalt. 

Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood, 


THE TYPE-FOUNDERS. 


We have been requested to publish the following :— 
Type-founders Committee Rooms, 
30th August, 1850. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to inform you, that a vote of 
thanks has been passed to you, and the other 
gentlemen who attended and rendered their valu- 
able assistance at our public meeting. 

Iam, Sir, your’s very faithfully, 
(For Committee, ) 
Rost, Yvirt. 


Mr. Julian Harney. 


MONTHLY PARTS OF THE “ RED 
REPUBLICAN.” 

PARTS ONE AND TWO, 
Stitched in a handsome wrapper, 
Price 6d. each, 

ARE NOW READY. 

‘ The Red Republican’’ is ready for de- 
livery to the trade every Monday, at twelve 
o’clock at noon. 

A handsome Card for Shop Windows, an- 
nonncing ‘‘ The Red Repnblican,’’ may be 
had of the Publisher, Mr. S. Y. Collins, 118, 
Fleet-street. 


EK" Should conntry booksellers and news- 
agents find any difficulty in obtaining ‘‘ The 
Red Republican’’ from their regular London 
agent, they may be snpplied by sending their 
orders direct to Mr. Collins, Mr. C. may be 
depended npon for promptness and regularity 
in procuring. and forwarding all the weekly 
and monthly periodicals, magazines, news- 
papers, &c., &., &c. 


THE RED REPUBLICAN, 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1850. 


«Ler Europe learn that you will no longer suffer that 
there be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor.’’—St 
Just. 
“ Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yield one another mutual aid, according to 
their ahility, like citizens of the same state.”’—Fobespierre, 
* The Golden Age, placed in the Past hy blind Tradition, 
is before us.”—St, Simon. 


EXPECTED ARRIVAL OF A CELE- 
BRATED HYENA. 


Tur German journals announce that Field 


Will he be permitted to desecrate England’s 
soil ? i ; ; 

Were the English people that which they 
should be; were they worthy of the manhood 
assigned to them by Nature, they would meet 
the arch-assassin with a front of hatred and a 
roar for justice and vengeance. They would 
meet him on the sea-beach, and warn him at 
his peril to turn back ; aud if he persisted in 
attempting to land, they would fling him baek 
into the waves to seek the devil ‘‘ somewhat 
ere his time.” 

But that will not be. Vast numbers know 
nothing of his evil reputation ; others have 
been .morally emasculated by the accursed 
cant of “amity,” “charity,” &c., dc. More- 
over, there are those who will welcome 
Haynav, and be proud to have him for a 
guest—the ruling and (for the present) all- 
powerful classes. } 

In all probability, Hayxav will be smiled 
upon by Royalty, and petted by Aristocracy. 
The royal and “noble” personages who 
abased themselves to lick the dust from the 
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| feet of the misereant Nicuonas, and délighted 
to play the shameful part of the Autocrat’s 
parasites and flunkics, will, no donbt, be only 
too happy to testify their hatred of Demoeraey 
by paying homage to HAYNAU. 

Everything after its kind. It is only 
natural that those whose unholy supremacy 
is upheld by frand and foree should delight 
to do honour toa snecessful ehampion of their 
system, a vietorious eombatant against Justice 
and Freedom. 

For the people—at least for all the intelli- 
gent and professedly patriotic—thero is a duty 
which they cannot evade the performance of 
without sinning against their own consciences. 
That uty is to protest against the presence 
of HayNnav, should he dare to pollute Eng- 
land with his tread. Those who but twelve 
months ago met in their thousands to ex- 
press their sympathy for the gallant Magyars, 
and to execrate Haynav and his brigand 
bands, owe it to themselves, their’ country, 
and their suffering brethren in Hungary, to 
assemble once more to protest against England 
being outraged by the presence of the Aus- 
trian Hyena, 

Let the Fraternal Democrats see to this. 
It is peculiarly their work to take the initiative 
in providing the opportunity for a manifesta- 
tion of public opinion, should Haynau attempt 
to curse us with his hatef presence. If the 
‘noble’ -and the ‘‘respectable’’ friends of 
Hungary give evidence of their resolution to 
perform this duty ; very good ; the ‘‘ Frater- 
nals” may join them. If not, then withont 
loss of time the Fraternals mnst do their 
duty. 

Hurrah for Kossuta! Hurrah for Bem, 
DeEMBINSKI, and Guyon! Hurrah forall the 
trne and brave sons of Hungary! Eternally 
venerated be her fallen heroes and glorions 
martyrs! But may the world’s execrations 
fall heavy on the pitiless murderer of disarmed 
prisoners ; the shameless flogger of innocent, 
helpless women; the fiend-incarnate whose 
name is synonymons with murder, rapine, 
and a people’s blood and tears! 


THE INSOLENT TYRANNY OF 
CAPITAL. 


WE observe with sorrow that the engine-dri- 
vers and firemen on the Eastern Counties 
Railway have felt themselves forced to make 
an acknowledgment of having been ‘‘much 
too precipitate’’ in committing themselves 
toa strike. We deplore this, because such 
an acknowledgment proclaims too plainly 
the weakness of the men and the strength of 
their oppressors. The turn-outs added to the 
above acknowledgment, an expression of 
their desire to come to ‘‘an honourable com- 
promise’ with the Directors, and to that 
end appointed a deputation from their body 
to wait upon ‘‘the board.’ Tho deputation 
failed to obtain an interview, and ‘‘ the 
board” haughtily answered the offer of a 
compromise, with theintimation that ‘‘if any 
of the men applied to Mr. Gooch, their appli- 
cations wonld be considered as vacancies 
offered ; but the staff of engine-drivers and 
firemen was for the present complete.” At 
the half-yearly meeting of the shareholders, 
the chairman of the company, Mr. E. L. 
Berts, brought heavy charges against the 
turn-outs, imputing to them malicious acts, 
intended to injure the property of the com- 
pany, and prevent the working of the trains, 
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and wrote a respectful letter to the chairman, 
requesting him to furnish the numbers of the 
engines said to have been tampered with, &c., 
with the names of the men who had charge 
of such engines in the last journey previous 
to the commencement of the strike. The only 
answer his High Mightiness Berrs deigned 
to give was that as soon as the directors could 
obtain evidence against the guilty persons, 
they would inflict on them the just and severe 
punishment of the law, &c., &c. The re- 
quest to be furnishsd with the nnmbers of 
the engines and the names of the drivers, was 
left altogether unnoticed. So much for Mn 
Berts’s sense of justice! He seems to ima- 
gine that because he is rich enough to be 
chief of a railway board, that, therefore he 
may enjoy the gentlemanly privilege of calum- 
niating and defaming the characters of men; 
who are vastly more valuable to society than 
he is, and probably his superiors in everything 
save that pride of purse which enables:him to 
revel in oppression and injustice with impd- 
nity. S 

Thns far victory inclines to the side of the 
directors, because they aro supported by a 
system of combination which enables the pro- 
prietors of any one railway to command the 
support of the proprietors of all other lines. 
Hence the boast of Betts that ‘‘with the 
greatest kindness other companies had taken 
first-rate men off the foot-plates of their own 
engines, and sent them to work on the East- 
ern Counties.’ He ommitted to state that 
if the men sent from other lines had refused 
the odious mission, they would have been in- 
stantly dismissed from the service of the Com- 
pany sending them. If this is not slavery, 
what.is? Were men ever subjected to a more 
infernal species of tyranny than that of being 
compelled to ent the throats of their own bro- 
thers—men whose interests are identical with 
their own ? 

The engine-drivers are talking of a combi- 
nation of their body thronghout the conntry. 
They should have talked and acted earlier, 
and should have anticipated the combination 
of tho companies. It appears that tyranny 
and consequent discontent are to be found on 
other lines, and the injured are threatening 
to strike. Let them be careful what they do. 
If they are not prepared to fight such a battle. 
with a moral certainty of success, let them 
not engage in it. The éngine-drivers and 
firemen onght to be so combined that they 
should be able to support each other by a 
simultaneous strike throughout the kingdom. 
Until they are masters of such a combination, 
it would be a mere waste of money, and a 
grievous addition to the present amonnt of 
suffering to follow the course taken by the 
men on the Eastern Counties Railway. A 
more powerful nnion of the engine-drivers 
and firemen must be established ; an organi- 
zation which shall knit them together as one 
man, from one end of the country to the other, 
Then they will be able to muzzle the Gooches 
and humble the insolent tyranny of Capital. 


As regards the Type-fonnders still gallantly 
struggling for their rights, we are sorry to 
learn that Caston and Face have succeeded 
in kidnapping six more Frenchmen and two 
Frenchwomen. We are sorry, not beeause 
we believe this addition to their working force 
will enable Face and Co. to trinmph, for we 
have no such belief ; but because of the feeling 
of bitterness towards the French generally 


The men indignantly repudiated these charges| which this ‘French invasion” is likely to 
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excite, at least amongst the unreflecting of 
the English working classes. Holding to the 
faith that all the peoples of the earth are 
brethren, and convinced that their interests 
are oneand the same, we have ever advocated 
the fraternity of nations, and laboured to 
unite the proletarians of all lands in one 
grand movement for their common emancipa- 
tion. Ifformo otherreason than that of bringiug 
over Frenchmen to take the bread from the 
mouths of their own workmen, and having 
thereby done their best to revive those hateful 
feelingsof national prejudice andenmity which 
for years past all good men have laboured 
to extirpate, Caston, Face, and Co. have en- 
titled themselves to universal exceration. 

The prime curse of labour in the manu- 
facturing districts is that there woman is un- 
womanized and torn from her home to perform 
the work which should be performed only by 
her helpmate. When once women are brought 
to the performance of men’s work, farewell to 
independence and comfort for the working 
classes. ‘This is the game being played by 
Castox and Face. The French women are 
brought here to work in the foundry, as well 
as the men. Ilitherto—at least in London— 
women’s work has been unknown in type- 
founding. We have heard that women were 
for a time employed amongst the Sheffield 
type-founders, but that the meu, succeeded in 
nipping the evil inthe bud. Should Castoy 
and Face be successful in their attempt to in- 
troduce French women into the trade, it will 
certainly come to pass that English women 
will follow. We need uot picture what, 
uuder those cirenmstances, will be the position 
and ultimate fate of the typefounders. In 
their resistance to this dastardly attempt to 
demoralize and ruin their trade, the operative 
typefounders deserve, and have a right to 
cliam and look for, the support of every trade 
in the ‘“ United Kingdom.” 

As though bent on proving that our blessed 
institutions exist not for the protection of the 
poor but the rich, not the weak but the power- 
ful, CAston and Face having been calling to 
their aid ‘‘the strong arm of tho law.” A 
man exhibiting a placard, denouncing the 
“ French Invasion,” has been pounced upon 
by the police, and ordered to find bail to keep 
the peace for three months. Another man 
who had. the courage to protest against his 
fellow-workman being dragged to the station- 
house, hag been, in addition to being also 
bound over to keep the peacc, fined forty 
shillings, ‘‘ for obstructing the police in the 
execution of their duty.” The magistrate 
observed, that ‘* thore could be no doubt the 
placard was illegal, and calculated to inflame 
the minds of the mob, and produce infinite 
mischief.” Working men, you observo the 
law. To publish your wrongs is ‘‘ illegal !” 
—to make known the wicked oppression of 
your masters ‘is calculated to inflame the 
minds of the mob’’—offences punishable by 
law! Justice would have decreed the fining 
and holding to bail of Casnon and Faca, as 
the real promoters of the ‘‘illegal” exhibi- 
tion. But for them, but for their injustice, 
Joun SUTHERLAND would not have carried 
the obnoxious placard ; but for them, Jonn 
Ricuarvson would not have had to protest 
against the tyrannical intervention of the 
police. Fortunately, printing is not confined 
to placards; and while the Red Republican 
lasts, we at least will do out utmost to inform 
—or, as Mr. HAMMILL would say—vijlame, 
“the minds of the mob’ on every act of 
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social oppression, and every violation of justice 
perpetrated in the name and by the adminis- 
tration of “the law.” 

We happen to know that Casioy and Co. 
have good reason to regret having engaged in 
this struggle. Being unable to execute or- 
ders, their trade is slipping through their fin- 
gers; and, if they do not bring this contest 
to a quick conclusion, they are very likely to 
find themselves in a position which will ren- 
der advisable a speedy retirement from busi- 
ness. For their own sakes, they will do well 
to come to terms with their ill-used workmen. 
As, however, there is no telling how long their 
sclf-destructive obstinacy may last, we urge 
the type-founders—not merely the turn- 
outs, but the operatives of the trade gene- 
vally—to seriously consider the practicability 
of starting an operative type-foundry. We 
remember that, six years ago, a project 
for such a foundry was set on foot, 
but, owing to various unfavourable circum- 
stances, was not carried out. In many re- 
spects, surrounding circumstances are now 
much more favourable. If our memory does 
not mislead us, it was shown in che prospectus 
of the projected foundry, that a capital of 
£2,000 would amply suffice to enable the opc- 
ratives to commence type-founding on their 
own acount. Such asun might be raised by 
loan. Many “master printers’? are known 
to be favourable to the turn-outs, and they 
might be induced to subscribe largely towards 
the capital, on the understanding of being re- 
paid in type (as they might require it), to the 
amount of their subscriptions. Waut of 
space prevents us enlarging on this subject ; 
to which, however, we will return, if we have 
reason to believe that the operatives are 
really anxious to take their affairs into their 
own hands, and by so doing, curb the insolent 
tyranny of Capital. 


An INN-RiTCTEN ON TNE LAKE OF WINDEMERE. 

«Behold on one sido of the ample room, a large 
oaken dresser extending from floor to ceiling, black 
with age, and bright with labour, carved and 
twisted cnough to excite the envy of Wardour- 
street. Mugs and tankards of bright pewter, 
stand out against the dark back-ground, clearly as 
in a Dutch picture, and flash and grew dull again 
as tho wood-fire leapt and glowed on the merry 
hearth. Hugo hams depended from the rafters, 
flanked by crisp and sad-coloured herbs and ropes 
of onions, shining joilily like gigantic strings of 
beads. Three or four lasses in snow white jackets 
and linsey-woolsey petticoats, wooden-soled shoes, 
and worsted stoekings, clumped abont their differ- 
ent yoeations, reminding you of ‘Landseer’s Pea- 
sant Girl,’ in his ‘ Bolton Abbey ;’ a weather- 
beaten guide, alternately plaguing the girls about 
their sweethearts, and drinking with the landlord; 
a fisherman from the lake; and a yachtsman from 
Bowness a little fresh: such were the company 
and the scene in the Ferry Inn kitohen as I cn- 
tered, and sueh might be found in twenty other 
hotels of the lake distriet, not yet utterly spoiled 
by dainty company. I confess I love such places, 
and would rather smoke my pipe in one of these 
warm ingles, than bury feet in the richest Persian 
rug, ov loll upon asofa of the lest tamboret, in the 
correct saloon or gilded coffee-room. 

“In such snuggerics you hear all tho history of 
the country side; the old shepherd as he warms 
with the nutty ale, grows loquacious, and tells of 
his lonely watchings among the fells; tho guide 
drops his tone professional, and gives thepodestrian 
hints worth knowing. The manner in which the 
mistress chats and works among her maids smacks 
of the age patriarchial—on every side the traveller 
sees about him character rough aud direct from 
‘the great quarry of nature.” —Fraser's ‘Magazine. 


TO THE PEOPLES, 
ORGANIZATION OF DEMOCRACY. 


(From No. 2 of “Le Proserit.” _ Translated 
expressly for the *‘ Red Republican.’’) 


‘Tur forces of Democracy are immense. God, and 
his providential law, the aspirations of thinkers, 
the instincts and the wants of the masses, the 
crimes and the faults of its adversaries, combat for 
it. At every instant it gains a new hearth; it 
rises like the tide. Froin Paris to Vienna, from 
Rome to Warsaw, it furrows the European soil, it 
directs and binds together the thought of nations. 
Everything comes to its aid: the progressive de- 
velopment of intelligence, insurrectional intuition, 
battle or martyrdom. Evidently the times are 
ripe for the practical realization of its principle. 
That which, sixty years ago, was only the pre- 
vision of genius, is to-day a fact, the characteristic, 
the predominant fact of the epoch. The life of 
humanity belongs lienceforth, whatever may be 
done, to the faith which says, Liberty, Association, 
Progress for all, through all. The reaction well 
knows this; it no longer denies this holy device, 
but usurps it to lie toit; it no longer tears the 
flag, but sullies it ; it nolonger refutes its apostles, 
but culumniates them. 

What is wanting to Democracy in order to 
triumph, and by its accession to substitute truth 
for falsehood, right for arbitrary power, accord for 
anarchy, the pacific evolution of the common 
thought for the sad necessity of violent revolutions ? 
There is only one thing ‘wanting, bnt that thing is 
vital : it is called ORGANIZATION, 

European Democracy is not constituted. The 
men of Democracy aro cverywhere; the general 
thought of Democracy has nowhere a eollective and 
aecepted representation. Democraey bears the 
word Association written upon its banner, and it 
is not associated. It announces to Europe a new 
life; and it has nothing which regularly and 
efiicaciously incarnates this life in itself. It 
evangelizes the grand formula—God and Hu- 
manity—and it has no initiative centro whence the 
movement sets out towards this end, where lie at 
least the first-fruit of that alliance of peoples, with- 
ont which humanity is but a name, and which 
only can conquer the league of kings. 

Seattercd loppings of the tree whose large. 
branches conld and ought to shadow the whole 
European name,—systems have divided and sub- 
divided the parent-thought of the future; they 
have parted among them the fragments of the flag ; 
thoy live an impotent life, cach on a werd taken 
from our synthetic formula. Wo have sects, but 
no church, incomplete and contradictory philoso- 
phies, but no religion—no collective belief rallying 
the faithful under one singlo sign, and har- 
monizing their labours. We are without chiefs, 
without plan, without order-word. As if detached 
bodies having already belonged toa great army 
dissolved by vietory. Now, thanks to ourselves, 
the victory is yet with our enemies. Triumphant 
at first npon every point, the peoples turn by turn 
arisen, fall one by one under the concentration of 
hostile forces, applauded like the dying gladiator if 
succumbing bravely, branded if they sink without 
resistance, but almost always misunderstood, and 
always rapidly forgotten, ‘They have forgotten 
Warsaw ; they are forgetting Rome. 

It is only through organization that this state of 
things will cease. ‘The day that shall fad us all 
united, marching altogether under tho eye of the. 
best among us—these who have fonght the most 
and suffered the most will be the eve. On that day 
wo shall have countod ourselves—we shall know 
who we are—we shall have the conscionsucss of our 
strength. 

For that there are two great obstacles to sur- 
mount, two great errors to destroy: the exaggo- 
ration of the rights of individuality, the narrow 
exclnsiveness of theories, 

We aro not tho Democracy, we are not humanity ; 
we are the precursors of the Democracy, the 
adyanee-guard of humanity. “Chureh militant, 


army destined to conquer tlie soil on which should 
be clevated the editice of the new society — we 
mnst not say J, but must learn to say we. It 
must be understowd that rights are only the results 
of accomplishet duties, that the theory isa dead 


letter whenever we do not practically translate the | 


principle in our cvery-day acts; that individuality 
represents before all a mission to fulfill; liberty, a 
means of consvientiously harmonizing our efforts 
With thosc or our brothers, of taking rank among 
the combatants without violation of our personal 
dignity. hose, who, following their individual 
suseeptibilitics, refuse the little sacrifice which 
organization and discipline exact, deny, in yirtuc of 
the habitudes of tie past, the eollective faith they 
preach. Lesides, crushed by the organization of 
our enemies, they abandon to them that for which 
they had traflicked with theeause which they had 
sworn to serve, 

Exclusiveness in theories is the negation of the 
very dogma we possess. Every man who says, 
Lhave fowl the politic truth, and who makes 
the adoption of lis system his condition of frater- 
nal association, denies the peoplo the sole progres- 
sive interpreter of the world’s law, in order to 
assert only his own 7. Every man who pretends 
by the isolated labour of his intelligence, however 
powerful it may be, to discover to-day a definitive 
solution to the problems which agitate the masses, 
eondems himself to crror by incompleteness in re- 
nouncing one of the eternal sources of truth—the 
collective intuition of the people in action. The 
definitive solution is the secret of victory. Placed 
to-day under the in:luence of the medium we desire 
to transform, agitated in spite of ourselves hy all 
the instiuets—by all the reactionary feclings of the 
combat between persecution and the spectacle of 
egotism given us by a factitious society built upon 
material iuterest and mutilated in its most noble 
faculties, we can hardly seize what there is of most 
holy, most vast, and most energetic, in the aspira- 
tion in the soul of the Peoples. Drawn from the 
depth of ourcabinets into the teaching of tradition— 
disinherited of the power which springs from the ery 
of actuality, from the J, the conscience of humanity, 
our systems cannot be, in great part, otber than an 
anatomizing of corpses, discovering evil, analyzing 
death, hut powerless to perceive or to comprehend 
life. Life, it is tle People under emotion, it is the 
instinct of multitudes clevated to an exceptional 
power by the contact, the prophetic fecling of great 
things to do, byspontaneous, sudden, electrieal asso- 
eiation in the public place ; it is action exciting to 
the highest all the facultics of hope, devotion, en- 
thusiasm, and love which slumber now, and reveal- 
ing man in the unity of his nature, in the plenitude 
of his realising powers. The grasp ofa workman’s 
hand in of those historic moments which begin an 
epoch, will perhaps teach us more of the organiza- 
tion of tlic future, than could he taught to-day by 
the cold and “ishcartened work of tlic intellect, or 
the knowledge of tlic illustrious dead of the last two 
thousand years. 

Is this saying that we ought to march forward 
without a banner? Is it saying that we would 
inscribe on our banner only a negation? It is not 
upon us that such a suspicion can light. Men of 
the people, engaged long since in its struggles, 
wedo not dream of leading it toward the void. We 
march to the realization of equality and association 
upon this earth. Every revolution which is not 
made for all, is to us a lie. Every political 
change which docs not aim at transforming the 
medium, the element in which individuals are 
living radically, falsifies the educational tendency 
which alone can render it legitimate. But the 
point of departure and the point of arrival—the 
end—once established, ought we to delay our march 
to abdicate our conquest, and let our liberties he 
one by one taken from us, because all of us are not 
in accord as to tho means which might realize our 
thought? Is it not rather our business to open the 
highways of progress for the nations, than minutely 
ġo assign to them thcir rations or to prejudge the 
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seek to shelter themselves ? And ought we to 
submit to lose the ground which has cost so much 
of the blood of our heroes, so many tears of onr 
mothers, because till now we have not altogether ex- 
plored that whieh we have yer to conquer ? 


We say that this would be at onee a crime anil 
a folly. We say that, in the presence of the re- 
action every where and at every moment fortifving 
itself, beside the sufferings of the Peoples and the 
insolence of their masters, beneath the weight of 
shame whieh attaches to every systematically 
undergone violation of right and human nature, 
the duty of all those who have given their name to 
the flag of progressin the truth, is today to es- 
| tablish the ground conquered by humanity and tho 

general tendences which characterize the epoch ; 
that we must organize ourselves, cliooso our chiefs, 
and mareh with one common accord to overthrow 
| all obstacles, and to open as rapidly as possible to 
the great realizer—the People—the way towards 
the end, 

Let each thinker assiduously and conscientionsly 
pursue his researches and lis apostolate in favour 
of the special solution of which he has had a 
glimpse,—the emancipated peoples will know how 
to judge and to choose : but let him not ramble 
from the camp where all his brethren ought to 
be assembled; let him not divest himself of his 
active part in tlre accomplishment of the common 
mission; let him not desert the revolution for 
philosophy, action for solitary thought, Democracy 
for any democratic system. Man is onc; thought 
and action ought to be indissolubly united in him, 
At the end of the day, each of us must be able to 
ask himself without blushing, not what hast thou 
thought? but what hast thuu donc to-day for the 


holy cause of truth and eternal justice ? 

Does this common ground exist ? 

It does exist. Surely we have not struggled for 
nearly a century, under the banner of progress, 
forescen as the vital law of humanity, without 
having conquered a series of truths sufficient to es- 
tablish for us all a rallying sign, a baptism of fra- 
ternity, a basis of organization. 

We all helieve in the progressive development of 
hnman faculties and forces in the direction of the 
moral Jaw which has been imposed upon us. 


We believe in association as the only regular 
means which can attain the end. 

We believe that the interpretation of the moral 
law and rule of progress cannot be confided to a 
caste or to an individual, but ought to be to the 
people enlightened by national cducation, directed 
by those among them whom virtue and genius point 
out to them as thcir best. 

We believe in the sacredaess of both individuality 
and society, which ought not to be effaced, nor to 
combat, hut to harmonize together for the ameli- 
oration of all by all. 

We helieve in Liberty, without which all human 
responsibility vanishes. 

In Equality, without which liberty is only a 
deception. 

In Fraternity, without which liberty and equality 
would be only means without end, 

In Association, without which fraternity would 
be an unrealizable programme. 


In Family, City, and Country, as so many pro- 
gressivo spheres in which man ought to successively 
grow in the knowledge and practice of Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, and Association. 

We belicvein tbe holiness of work, in its inviola- 
hility, in the property which procecds from it as its 
sign and its fruit. 

In the duty of society to furnish the clement of 
material work by credit, of intellectual and moral 
work by education. 

In the duty of the individual to make use of it 
with the utmost concurrence of his faculties for the 
common amclioration. 

We belicve—to resumc—in a social state having 
God and his law at the summit, the people, the 
universality of the citizens free and equal at its 


details of cyery bnilding under whieh they may/ base, progress for rule, association as means, de- 
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votion for baptisi, geuius and virtue for lights 
upon the way. 

And that which we believe to be true for a single 
people, we believe to be true for all. ‘Phere is but 
one sim in heaven for the wiole earth: there is 
but onc law of truth and justice for all who people 
It, 

Inasmuch as we oelieve in Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity, aud Association, for the individuals com- 
posing the state, we believe also in the Liberty, 
equality, fraternity, and association of nations. 
Peoples are the individuals of humanity, Nation- 
ality is the sign of their individuality and the guar- 
antee of their liberty : it is sacred,  Indieated at 
onee by tradition, by languange, by a determined 
aptitude, by a special mission to fulfill, it ought to 
harmonize itself with the whole, aud assume its 
proper functions for the amelioration of all, for the 
progress of llumanity, 

We believe that the map and organization of 
Europe are to be remade, in accordance with these 
principles. We believe that a pact, a congress of 
the representatives of all nationaliéies, constituted 
anl recoguised, having for rnission to serry the 
holy alliance of Peoples and to formalize the com- 
mon right and duty, are at the end of all our eftorts. 

We believe, in a word, in a gencral organiza- 
tion. having God and his law at the summit, Hu- 
mantty, the universality of nations free and equal 
at its base, common progress for end, alliance for 
means, the example of those pcoples who we most 
loving and most devoted for encouragement onthe 
way. 

Is there, among us, a sanc man who can contest 
these principles? Is there, among us, a man so 
exacting, so exclusive, as to declare that this collec- 
tion of truths, theoretically conquered, does not af- 
ford a base advanecd cnough, and sufficiently de- 
fined to seat thereon,—with every reserve of inde- 
pendence as to tlic elaboration of special solutions, 
—a common organization having for its object to 
work actively for their practical realization, for the 
emancipation of the People and of the Peoples ? 

We have not now to say what this organization 
should be. It suflices to-day for us to establish its 
urgency and possibility. Weare not giviug a pro- 
gramme; we make an appeal. 

To ail men who share our faith. 

To all the Peoples who have a nationality to con« 
quer, 

To all those who think that every divorce, even 
for a time, between thought and action, is fatal. 

To all those who feel stirring within their hearts, 
a holy indignation against the display of brute 
foree which is made in Europe, in the service of 
tyranny and falschood,— 

We say—come to us! Sacrifice to the one great 
object your secondary disagreements, and rally 
yourselyes upon the ground we are are pointing out 
to you. 

The question is the constitution, the establish- 
ment of European democracy; the question is the 
foundation of the budget, the treasury of the Peo- 
ples; the question is the organization of the army 
of initiators. The emancipated Peoples will do the 


rest. For ourselves, we are to-day in their name 
upon the breach. Grasp hands with us, and to the 
combat! 


London, July 22, 1850. 

For the Central European Committee: 
JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
LEDRU ROLLIN. 
ALBERT DARASZ, 


(Delegate of the Polish Democratic Centralization .) 


ARNOLD RUGE, 
(Member of the National Assembly at Frankfort.) 


Man excepted, no creature is valued beyond its proper 
qualies. We cuminend a horse for his strength and 
sureness of foot, not for hisrich caparisons ; a greyhound 
tur his heels, not for his fine collar; a hawk for her 
wing, not for ber gesses and bells, Why not, in like man~ 
ner, esteem a man for what is properly his own.—Mon- 
taigne. 

Worth makes the man; and want of it the fellow, 


The rest is all but leather and prunello, — Pope, 
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Portry for the People. 


A PENITENTIAL JIYMN. 
FOR THE NEOPUYTES OF TUE “PEACE SOCIETY,” 


Turn from that old Grecian story ! 
Hide the page of Roman fame ! 

Boast no more the Switzer’s glory, 

+ Poland’s hero name! 

Hint how blood-stained martyr earth is, 
Own that Tell a murderer was! 

Brand the first of Roman worthies! 
Curse Leonidas ! 


Boast no 1nore of proud Platwæ, (1) 
Salamis, or Marathon ; 

Suli’s rock. (2) no longer be a 
Monumental stone ! 

Fling we the red seroll behind us ; 
Let our dini eyes strain to see, 

The new glory that shall blind us 
To Thermopyke. 


Brutus’ never-s werving sentence, (3) 
Never more exaniple us ; 

Let our peacefuller *‘expedience ”’ 
Blame staunch Regulus. (4) 

Shamers of the modern Brennus! 
Doth not blood against you cry ? 

Thy reproach, beleagured Venice ! 
Cleaves to Hungary. „ 


Toussaint, Kosciusko, Hofer, 
Blum, Riegzo.—warriors true! 
Saiuted Peace forbids us love, or 
Praise, or copy you: 
Kossuth and Mazzini vainly 
Point where patriot duty leads ; 
Armed Truth looks so uuguinly, (5) 
Laurels are but weeds. 


Scoff at Cromwell’s fervent passion! 
Doubt even Alfred really brave ! 
Patriots of a sinvother fashion, 
Trample Hampden’s grave ! 
England’s grandest record—slur it! 
Break the high Miltonie vow! 
Cobden, Bright, Elihu Burritt, 
Be our heroes now!!! 
Spanracus, 


{1.) “The battle of Platz was won by the Greeks, 
commanded by Pausanias, king of Lacedwemon, over 
Mardonius and 300,000 invading Persians, Had Pausanias 
been fortunate enough to live in later days, he might have 
proposed a peace convention to Persia, instead of follow- 
ing the barbarous precedents of Marathon and Salamis.” 

(New Peace Catechism.) 

(2.) From tbe rocky promontory of Suli, a band of 
Greek warriors and their families (during the war of in- 
dependence) precipitated themselves into the sea, rather 
than return under the dominion of Turkey. Who does 
not recollect Byron's noblesong in “Don Juan,” on ‘ The 
isles of Greece, where burning Sappho loved and sung ?” 


“ Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 
On Suli’s rock, or Parga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line, 
Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there perchance some seed is sown, 
The blood of Hercules might own.’”’ 


(3.) Brutus, the first of Roman freemen, condemned his 
own sons to death for conspiring against the Republie. 
But his whole life was a never-swerving sentence against 
tyranny, from his oath over Lucretia’s glorious corpse, to 
his last battle ig defence of his country, when he fell in 
single combat with Aruns, (Tarquin’s son)—slaying him 


30. 

(4.) Regulus was a Roman general, during the first war 
with Carthage. After numerous successes, being defeated 
and taken prisoner, the Carthaginians sent him to Rome 
with their ambassadors, to persuade the senate to make 
peace. Regulus (though he had bound himself to return 
to Carthage) urged the continuance of the war, for the 
advantage of Rome; and, in vindication of his word, 
went back to torture and death at Carthage, 

(5.) Gdinless would not have suited the rhyme, 


LOVE. 


O Love! love! love! 
A glory sinites the gloom, 

And flow'r-like flush’d with life, the heart, 
Doth burgeon into bloom ! 

Sweet, as the sunshine's golden kiss, 
When carth is crowned with spring ; 

Sweet, as in roses hearts of Diiss, 
Star-dews drop, nourishing. 


O Love! love! love! 
Its very pain endears, 
For, weep we the beloved, it briugs 
Rich blessings on our tears! 
And oh ! how exquisite it starts, 
The thouzhts that bee-like cling, 
And drink the honey from our hearts, 
Then leave the bleeding sting. 


ARMAND CARREL. 


THE RED REPUBLICAN. 


THE WORKMAN’S PRAYER, 


Let me not perish beneath the thrall 
Of the tyrant lords of the pauper hall ; 
Let not the shade of the workhouse gloom 
Darken my soul as I pass to the tonb : 
"Stead of hunger’s slow pain, 
With a ball through my brain— 
Murmuriug thy name, 
Blest Liberty !— 
May my spirit pass forth 
From this tyrant curs’d earth— 
A Death on the Barricades for me! 


Why should we Hnger in famine slow, 
Surrounded by misery, squalor, and woe, 
Whilst our tyrants feast in their halls, aud shout, 
And Jaugh us to scorn, as “the rabble rout ©? 

In our famishing bands, 

With our toil-hardened hands, 

In blood and in flame 

Let us end their glee— 

Where the Red Banner streams, 

Where the palace-fire gleains — 
A Death on the Barricades for me ! 

Jons, tne Workman. 


OF PUBLIC WRI- 
OF JAMES IT. 


BRUTAL 
TERS IN THE 


PERSECUTION 
REIGN 


The slavery of the press whilst James the Second 
held power in England, was* further mani- 
fested in the case of the pious and exemplary 
Richard Baxter, who having written a Paraphrase 
on the New Testament, certain passages were 
culled from it (it is said by L’Estrange), aud de- 
clared to be an attack on the bishops. The in- 
famous Jeffreys sat as judge in the case, and 
his coarse brutality towards the pious divine 
has formed a subject of remark to every writer 
who has referred to the trial. Baxter was con- 
demned, and fined £500., and ordered to lie in 
prison till the mouey was paid. A still more 
cruel case was that of the Rev. Samucl Johnson, 
who, publishiug an address to the Protestants of 
the army, was arrested and tried at the King’s 
Beuch Bar at Westminster, 21st of Juue, 1686, 
on a charge of seditious and scandalous libel 
agaiust the goveruinent. The address wasfar less 
severe than most of the leading articles of a mo- 
dern morning paper, yet Johnson was ordered 
to be degraded from the church, to be pilloried, 
aud to be flogged from Newgate to Tyburn. 
This abominable sentence was executed, The 
cercmony of degradation was performed by three 
supple aud obedient churchmen, Dr. Crew, 
Bishop of Durham, Dr. Sprat, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, and Dr. White, Bishop of Peterborough, 
These dignitaries had the prisoner taken to the 
Chapter House of St. Pauls, where they put a 
square cap upon bis head, and then took it off; 
they then pulled off his gown and girdle, aud 
put a bible into his hands, “ which he not parting 
with readily, they took frow him by force.” 
From the Cathedral Johnson was taken to New- 


gate, where the common hangman awaited him” | 


and he was flogged from the Old Bailey to Ty- 
burn, “ which he endured with as firm a courage 
and as Christian behaviour as ever was discover- 
ed ou any such occasion ; though, at the same 
time, he had a quick sense of every stripe which 
was given him, witha whip ofnine cords, knotted 
to the number of 317.” He was likewise put 
thrice in the pillory, and muleted of 500 marks. 
When James's love of Popery had lost him the 
throne, the parliament was called upon to take 
Jolnson’s case into consideration ; and, so great 
was their sense of the injustice done him, that 
they declared the judgment to have been illegal 
and cruel, and the ecclesiastical proceedings 
against him to be null and void. They also so- 
licited the new king to grant him some compen- 
sation,—which was done. 

These attempts for the suppression of printed 
thought by James had, however, again the effeet 
which was produced by similar tyranny in the 
times of his father, Charles the First. The prin- 
ters of London dared not multiply the opinions 
ot those who differed from the Crown; but the 
printers of Holland had no such scruples, and 


again the shores of England werc invaded by 
pamphlets produced at the Hague. Nor censors, 
nor custom houses could stay the force of this 
inroad, The people would have Protestant books 
and news. The King issued two proclamations 
in snpport of his act of parliament. These maui- 
festoes were declared to be for “restraining the 
spreading of false news.” But in vain. The 
printed paper still poured in from Holland, and 
a king and qneen soon followed from the saine 
shores to ocenpy the throne from which the 
press-coercing Jaines was compelled to fice. 

Hiunt's Fourth Estate, 


Sustitutions ub Lows of Repebliron 


Slnnering, 


vi. 

“ Looking at the English electoral system, 
at the law requiring the member to be a man 
of large property, and to render his serviees gra- 
tuitously, and regarding also the social position of 
the member of parliament, and the enormous ex- 
penses attendant upon the registration of voters 
and the clection, we need not be surprised at the 
absence of men of talent from the House of Com- 
mons, and the eternal presence there of arrogance 
and aristocratic insolence, with corresponding shal- 
lowness and stupidity. 

“Tn a democraey, the representatives of the 
people are paid for their services, becanse it is de- 
sired to get men of talent to serve the country, ir- 
respective of the question whether tlicy are rich or 
poor. The democrat would as soon think of hav- 
ing unpaid generals and judges as unpaid represen- 
tatives. The unpaid representative or officer is in- 
efficient and comparatively negligent : no reliance 
can be placed upon him. 

‘The Americans regard all public functionaries 
as their servants, and they ought to be sore 
garded. Care is taken that the functionary shall 
not have too long a lease of power, nor too large a 
remuneration. He is thus prevented from becom- 
ing haughty and overbearing, The contrast be- 
tween the behaviour of an° English official and an 
American is very remarkable: the former is 
haughty towards his inferiors, and servile to his 
superiors, whilst the American is civil and cour 
teous in his behaviour to all alike. : 

“The subject of offiee-seeking is one of importance 
in reference to the question,—What are the effects 
of demoeratic institutions in America? It is the 
practiee for all the office-holders to be turned out 
when their political party loses the ascendaney. 
The office-holders are, eousequently, the most active 
politicians. In England, on the eontrary, most of 
the officers are appointed for an indefinate period 
hold their offices for life, and are prohibited from 
terfering in elections. A similar prohibition might 
in time have the cffect in America of diminishing 
the number of otfice-seekers, by better securing those 
oflicc-holders in their places who are appointed for 
an indciinite period. Lut it is becoming the prae- 
tice to elect men to fill offices for a certain period, 
and that a short onc, iu order that they may be kept 
under due subjection to the public, and also in order 
that the public may frequently enjoy the disposal 
of patronage, and be kept constantly interested in 
publie affairs, The evils attending tbe system are 
that a prodigious number of ofiee-seekers is created, 
the vast majority of whom arc doomed to disap- 
pointment, and these ofliee-seekers introduce a great 
deal of acrimony and personality into politieal 
contests, and cause principle to be too mueh dis- 
regarded ; the great question with them being, not 
whatis right, but what will keep the party togetber, 
and beat their opponents. It would seem to be 
right and expedient for the people to elect the judges 
and principal oflicers frequently, but the subor- 
dinates should hold their offices longer. A change 
to this effeet would remedy a great ang growing 
evil. i 
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“Ts there not some chosen curse; 

Some hidden thnnder in the stores of heaven, 
Red with nncommon wrath to blast the man 
That owes hia greatness to a nation’s ruin?” 


HAYNAU HUNTED !—A LESSON TO 
TYRANTS !! 
Honowr to the good and true men and women 
who have saved England from the burning 
shame of permitting the accursed presence 
of Haynau, unchecked and unmolested! I 
confess I did not anticipate such an outburst 
of fecling in opposition to that sanguinary 
monster, as the past week has witnesscd. 
Least of all did I imaginc that the class of 
brewers’ operatives, coa]-heavers, &c., d&c., 
would take the initiative in a work so holy. 
The hunt of Hayyav from Barcniay and 
Penxtns’s brewery, along Bankside, pro- 
claimed at once the progress of the working 
classes in political knowledge, their uncor- 
rupted love of justicc, and their intense 
hatred of tyranny and cruelty. The punish- 
ers of Haynau have done a decd which will 
disturb the rest of every tyrant in Europe, 
and call forth the acclamations of the demo- 
cracy of every land on the face of the earth. 
Through the daily and weekly papers my 
readcrs must already have been informed of 
the particulars of the affair under notice ; 
nevertheless, it is well that the leading 
points should be recordéd in the Rep RE- 
PUBLICAN, 
Hazxau (whose arrival in England had been 
carcfully concealed by the daily press) pre- 
sentcd himself at the vast brewing establish- 
ment of Messrs. BarcLay, Perkins, and Co., 


On Wednesday, September 4th, | 
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his introduction being a letter from ‘‘ Baron ” 
RotuscHitp, who had therein described the 
bearer as ‘‘his friend, Marshal Haynau.” 
The Austrian savage was accompanied by an 
aide-de-camp and an interpreter. According 
to custom, the visitors signed their names in 
a book kept for the purpose. It was imme- 
diately seen that the ill-looking fellow with 
the very long moustachios was no other than 
the notorious and infamous commander of the 
Austrian forces during the latter part of the 
Hungarian war. News of the Marshal’s in- 
fernal presence ran like wild-fire over the 
vast works. Immediately, inspircd by one 
holy sentiment of hatred towards the whole- 
sale man-butcher, the brewers, dray-men, and 
labourers turned out, crying, “f Down with 
the Austrian butcher!” His assassinship 
perceiving that hc was in ill odour, and 
remembering that his brutal battalions were 
not at hand to cnable him to play the “hero,” 
concluded discrction to be the bettcr part of 
valour, and procceded to beat a hasty retreat. 
This he found a somewhat difficult task. A 
truss of straw dropped upon his head was the 
signal for a shower of dirt, grains, dc. His 
hat was struck over his eyes, and he was 
hustled from all sides. His clothes were torn 
from his carcasc, which, however, received a 
covering of dirt and filth instead. Meanwhile 
intelligence of the unwelcome presence of the 
military barbarian had spread through the 
neighbourhood, and on reaching the outside 
of the gates he encountered a new host of 


enemies, cousisting of a new body of brewers’ | 


men, together with coal-heavers, wharf labour- 


ers, lightermen, &c. The assemblage included | 


a great number of women, who naturally were | 
foremost in assailing the shameless. woman-. 


flogger. Through this excited multitude the | 


[Price One Penny, 


‘conqueror of Hungary” had to run the: 
gauntlet, literally taking to his heels‘ along’ 
Bankside. The women tore at his mous- 
tachios, and the miscreant whose stony‘heart 
never ‘felt the throb of pity for the innume-- 
rable victims of his infernal rule; who, “on the 
contrary, enjoyed with worse than savage de- 
light the tortures he inflicted on thousands— 
including even helpless women—now felt -im 
his own person a little of the pain ‘hé had so’ 
prodigally awarded to’ others. ‘Much more 
intense must have been his mental tortures, 
for he could not but have believed that he 
was doomed to the fate of his’friends Latour. 
and LAMBERG; and doubtless, as he ran along 
Bankside, the shades of his victims, reeking 
in blood, and exulting in his fears, flitted 
before Ihis: mental vision, to add to and 
mock his agony! It is likely, too, that 
his worst fears would have been realised, 
that he would then and there have died a 
mad dog’s death, had not the ‘‘George’’ public- 
house afforded a momentary refuge—in the 
dust-bin! Here being discovered, he was 
again belaboured,. but broke from his assail. 

ants, and subsequently found a safer hiding- 
place, where he-remaincd until the arrival of 
a strong body of police enabled him. to “get 
into a policc-galley, in which, strongly guarded, 
he’ was rowed across the river: to ‘Somerset. 
House, pursued by the shouts and éxecrations: 


-of the people. 


Imagine the mental anguish of the hunted, 


‘miscreant writhing under the mortification of 


having been hissed, hooted, ‘cursed, cuffed, 
kicked, and pelted by a ‘‘mob’’—-an English. 
‘“mob?’—for whom military cut-throats affect 
such contempt! . Glory: to: our countrymen! 
Although they are nöt used to build barricades, 
thoy are still moved by the spirit of manhood, 
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Their strong sense of justice commands them 
to loathe and strike down assassins, and 
womnan-torturers, Imagine the impoicut rage 
of the conqueror of Hungary at being driven 
by such assailants to take refuge in a dust-bin! 
See what these mighty murderers are, when 
wanting the support of their battalions ! The 
strength they so vilely misuse is not their own ; 
that streneth is derived from the ranks of tlie 
people, though, horrible to reflect on, it is 
turned against the peopfo. Were it not for the 
rank and file of their armies—drawn entirely 
from the body of the despised people—the 
haughty brigands, from NicHoLas the great 
to (Louis) NAPOLEON the little, would be as 
weak, powerless, and contemptible as LAyNAu 
hiding in thé dust-bin. Man is hisown enemy, 
“ He fabricatcs 

The sword which stabs his peace’; he cherisheth 

The snakes that gnaw his heart ; he raiseth up 

The tyrant, whose delight is in his woe,* 

Whose sport is in his agony !’’ 

Tf Haynav can fairly blame any one in 
addition to himself for the reception he has 


encountered in this metropolis, that blame: 


must attach to the Times, Chronicle, and the 


rest of the Russio-Austrian press of this! 


country. During the Hungarian struggle 
those vile journals constantly took the side of 
the enemies of Hungary, and as constantly pre- 
tended that they represented the mind’ of 
England, in lending their aid to the tyrannical 
gang, of whom Haynav was so distinguished 
amember. If he believed those base journals, 
he has now discovered his mistake. 
now learned—and he is not likely to forget the 
lesson—that Printing-house-square is not 
England, and that. the Times does not repre- 
sent the sentiments of the veritable English 
people. Had he been killed on Bankside, the 
pave uext to himself most responsible for 
is death, would have been the villanous 
journals, which, perhaps, misled him.as to the 
actual sentiments of the English people. 

Up tothetime of penning this letter, the Times 
has maintained a judicious.and significant 
silence with regard to this affair. The Chroni- 
ele, not so discreet, has with shameless auda- 
city, ventured to constitute itgelf the apologist 
of HayNav, at the same time libelling, and in- 
sulting the men by whom he was so. justly 
punished. Slandering them, as ‘cowardly 
assailants,” the Chronicle goes on to ask, 
« How is it that the labouring class, once pro- 
foundly indifferent to what was taking. place 
in foreign countries, because profoundly igno- 
rant of them, have suddenly become so sensi- 
tive, &c., &c.”? It adds that the world has 
hitherto admired the SyLuas, the NAPOLEONS, 
and such tremendous blood-shedders, and has 
even tolerated such ignoble men-killers as 
Don Micuet! It is too true that in days gone 
by the greatest man-slayer was the most popu- 
lar. But that day is past. The people no 
longer believe that while ‘‘ onc murder makes 
a villain,” ‘‘ millions make a hero ;” on the 
contrary, they believe that such wretches as 
the THURTELLS, GREENACRES, MANNING, 
&c., are not a thousandth part so guilty, or so 
deserving of the gallows as the Ilaynaus, 
WHINDISCHGRATZS, and other wholesale homi- 
cides. It is too true that the working classes 
were not very long ago profoundly indifferent 
to what was taking place in foreign couutries, 
and tho Chronicle has supplied the reason, 
“ because profoundly iqnorant of them.” But 
that iguorance is in course of being dispelled. 
Although yet only a small number of the 
people are acquainted with the geographical 


He has. 
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situation and extent of foreign countries— 
their resources, history, political relations, 
&e., &e.,—vast numbers have learned the all- 
important truth that ‘ All the peoples of the 
carth arc brethren ;” that a wrong inflicted 
upon one nation is an outrage done to all; a 
sort of knowledge the Chronicle has done 
nothing to disseminate, but very much the re- 
verse ; but which, nevertheless, has been dis- 
seininated by other publications not so‘ tespect- 
able ” but more worthy than the Chronicle. 

With unblushing mendacity the Chronicle 
speaks of Tayna as a “ forcign exile’? who 
has placed himself under the protection of the 
laws of this country. This is false. He has 
none of tho claims of an exile. Tis visit to 
this country is perfectly voluntary. No sem 
tence ofproscription has forced hiin to obtrude 
his unweleome presence upon the English 
people. The Chronicle avers that had the 
attack upon the savage ended fatally ‘the 
Court of London. might have been called to a 


severe accaunt and a heavy reckoning by the | 


Court of Vienna.” The base auti-English 
journal would frighten us. with tẸe bugbear 
of Austrian hostility ; with the vengeance of 
a worn-out, bankrupt, divided power, the sub- 
jects of which pant for its destruction ! 
Would to heaven that Austria, aye, and 
Russia too, would, draw the sword. against 
England, the Eoglish people would exultingly 
oe a 

“ Come on with every hircling, Sclave, Croat, and Cossack, 
We dare your war, beware of ours, we fling you freedom 

back!” 

for such a war would ensure freedom to 
Europe—England herself included. 

The Chronicle, and a worthy correspondent 
thereof who defending Ifayxau has the im- 
pudence to sign himself Anti-Assassin (!), 
demand a strict investigation to ascertain 
who it was that set the workmen at BARCLAY 
and PERKINS’s on to Haynavu. Without 
waiting tho offer of any reward for the dis- 
covery of the. offender, I will at once name 
him, The instigator was Ilaynav himself! 
The people needed no other instigation than 
the recollection of lhis bloody deeds, —reported, 
more or less, in all the public prints, the 
Chronicle included. I will here sùm up a 
few of his sanguinary enormities. 

While holding a command in Italy he 
signalised himself beyond all the Austrian 
commanders by his ruthless treatment of the 
unfortunate Italiaus. Not content with sub- 
duing the insurrection of Brescia, he devoted 
that city to destruction, and multitudes of its 
unhappy inhabitants to immolation. Not 


but principally to the treason of the-traitor 
Goraey. At Pesth he thundered forth the 
most hellish proclamations ever conceived by 
a military despot. He declared that in his 
estimation the most trivial offence against the 
Austrian government merited death, and as 
there could be no heavier punishment for 
heavicr offenees, he would visit all offenders 
with the same penalty! Persons aiding the 
patriots—whom he styled ‘ rebels’’—con- 
ecaling arms, uttering seditious cries, wearing 


revolutionary ribbons(the tricolor of Hungary), 


or assembling in groupes, were all alike to be 
punished with DEATIL! In the field against 
the armed Hungarians he waged a war of ex- 
termination. Entire towns and villages he 
razed tò the ground, and swept from the face 
of theccartl, Tis mode of warfare comprised 


CAR that the mind would shrink from of excesses; 
A'AU that tue body perpetrates of bad; 


- All that we read, hear, dream, of man’s distresses; 


All that the devil would do if run stark inad.”’ 


The war’ over, and the sword sheathed, 
Haynau procceded to gratify his tiger-like 
thirst for blood by a series of MURDERS 
which excited the bitter reprobation of even 
the truculent Times. Let me here repeat the 
narrative of the MURDER of BATTH Y- 
ANI, and of the Huugarian commanders at 
Arad, 

Lovis(Count) BarrHyant, native of Presburg, 
40 years of age, of the Catholie religion, one 
of the wealthiest of the Ilungarian magnates, 
was executed at Pesth on the 6th of October, 
1849. In polities Battuyayi was a ‘liberal’ 
but no democrat. After the reformation of 
the Hungarian Constitutiou, he was for a short 
time Prime Minister of Hungary. When 
WinprisenGratz invaded the country, and 
Kossuru with the demoerats retired to 
Debreczin to organise the army of resistance, 


| BATTHYANT tried to negotiate à reconciliation, 


aud while so engaged, although under the 
sacred protection of a parley, was seized by 
command of the bombarder of Prague and 
Vienna. Subsequently tried by a court- 
martial, he wasacquitted. He was, however, 
again arrested, aud by order of HayNau was 


‘again tried by court-martial and condemned 


to be HANGED, under the infamous pretext 
that he had infringed the Pragmatie Sanction 
by exceediug his duty as a minister. The 
tears and supplications of the victim’s wife 
and friends were of no avail; he was ordered 
for instant exeeutiou. On his way to the 


gallows Barrayani stabbed himself in the 


throat with a small dagger seeretly conveyed 
to him by his wife. The wound was not. 
mortal; but the execution was, for the mo- 


satisfied with victory, he glutted his appetite | ment, deferred. The eount was taken back 


for vengeanco by the perpetration of the 
greatest atrocities. 

This act of +“ vigour” at once elevated him 
to the first rank of favourites at tho Court of 
Vienna, and after the successful bombardment 
of that city by Winpiscuaratz, HAYNAU was 
appointed military commander thereof. Tho 
Vieunese wero as they still are, under Martial 
Law, and Haynau delighted in fulminating 
deorees of death against the terrorised inha- 
bitants of that capital—decrees which were 
rigidly acted up to. Ilis name is yet held iu 
horror by the people of Vienna. 

Elevated to the command of the Austrian 
forces in Hungary, and the dictatorship of 
that country, Haynau more fortunrte than 
his predecessors was enabled to boast himself 
a victor. 


> 


to prison. At six o’clock in the even- 
iug of the same day, or, as other aceounts 
state, at twelve o’clock at night, he was again 
led forth to the place of execution. He was 
dressed in black, and wore a light blue cap 
embroidered with silver. His lexuriaut 
beard, which appeared to have been grizzled 
by suffering hung wildly about his ghastly 
features. On the party halting, the eount’s 
eyes were bound with a white handkerchief, 
and ou his requesting the exeeutioners to use 
dispatch-—‘* Allez! allez! jagers,’’—threé of 
them approached aud fired alriost elose to 
him. Shouting with a loud-clear voice, 
“ Eljena haza.!”—(‘* Long live my country !”) 
—he received ‘the charges in his bosom, and 
fell on the ground a:eorpse. It, was reported 


He, however owed his success} at the time that the officer who substituted 


partly to the assistance.of the Rugsian-hordes, | shooting for hanging, and who.did sọ because 


ara aerate 
Bartuyanr in trying to kill himself had | but one more. 


frightfully lacerated his neck,’ was ordered 
before a court-martial, Haynau being furious 
that his ‘victim was not murdered by the 
hangman’s nope. 

On the same aay-at Arad, the following 
chiefs and generais of the late Hungarian 
pra r eo as by court-martial 
or beg guilty ‘high treason,” were 
MURDERED by the LE of HAYNAU :— 

Ernusr Kiss, native of Temesvar in the 
Banat, aged 49 years, catholic, widower with- 
out children, formerly colonel and commander 
of an Austrian Hussar’ regiment, &e., and 
subsequently general and Heutenant field- 
marshal ‘in ‘the Hungarian army, was SHOT. 
CHARLES (Comit) Vescry, native of Pesth, 
aged 42 years’ catholic, married, without 
children, formerly major in an Austrian 
Hussar regiment, and subsequently general 
in the Hungarian army, was HANGED. 
Louis Avnicu, native of Pesth, aged 57 ycars, 
catholic, single, formerly lieutenant-colonel 
in an Austrian regiment of foot ;—Janarivs 
Vow Torok, native of Godollo, in the county 
of Pesth, ased 54 years catholic, single, 
formerly lieutenant colonel of Austrian 
engineers ;—Grorce Launer native of Neusohl, 
of the Sohl county,.in Hungary, aged 53, 
catholic, married, father of one child, formerly 
major inafootregiment ;—Josnpu SCHWEIDEL, 
native of Zombor of tte Bacs county, in 
Hungary, aged 53 years, catholic, married, 
father of five children, formerly major of 
Hussars;—Ernest Pour Vox POLTENBURG, 
native of Vienna, in Austria, aged 35 years, 
catholic, married, father of three children, 
formerly captain of Hussars ;—JosepH Von 
Naey-Sanpor, native of Grosswardein, of 
the Bihar county, in Hungary, aged 45, 
catholic, single, formerly captain on half-pay ; 
—CHaRLes Keneicu, mative of Velike 
Gajovatz, in the Warasdin St. George boundary 
regiment, aged 41 years, eatholic, married, 
father of two children, formerly captain of 
foot ;—CHarLes (Count) LEININeEN Von 
WesTERBURG, native of Llbenstadt, in the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, aged 30 
years, of the Lutheran religious persuasion, 
married, formerly captain of foot ;—ARISTIDES 
Von DeEsewrry, native of Csakaez, in the 
county of Abanjvar, in Hungary, aged 47 
years, evangelical, married, formerly captain 
on half-pay ;—Joun Damsaniey, (whom 
Georgey persuaded to yield up Arad), native 
of Stasa, in the 2nd Banat boundary regiment, 
aged +5, of the schismatic Greek religion, 
married, without children, formerly captain 
of foot ;—Wini1am Lazar, native. of Gross 
Beckskerck, in the Banat, aged 54, catholic, 
married,. -father of three children, formerly 
lieutenant ;~convicted of having served as 
generals and commanders in the Hungarian 
army, were—AvulicH, ToRrox, LAHNER, Pot-' 
TENBERG, NAGY-SANDOR, KNEzIcu, LEININGEN 
and DAMJANICH, —-HANGED ; and Scuwel- 
WEL, Desewrry, and Lazar, SHOT. In the’ 
case of the two last-named victims, death by 
powder and lead instead of hanging was con-. 
ceded by HayNav as a special favour ! 

On the 9fh of October the Hungarian ex- 
Minister CsaANyI, and Baron JEsSSENAK, com- 
missioner under the Hungarian Goverament, | 
were ZHANGED at Pesth. Both the martyrs 
on arriving at the scaffold, attempted to: 
address the spectators, ‘““ but the beat of the’ 
drum, and the tope ofthe hangman silenced | 
for ever the voices of the victims.” 

To this list of horrible enormities I will add 


‘ 
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The Austrian commanders 
| have acquired an infamous notoriety for their 
| indecent and cruel outrages upon women, 
| The flogging of womon at Milan has been an 
| oft-repeated pastime of that grey-headed but- 
eher, RADETZKY, who has found a worthy rival 
in Haynau. Without mentioning others it will 
be sufficient to allude to the ease of that un- 
happy lady who was charged with having 
shown hospitality to some of the Hungarian 
fugitives, on their flight to Turkey. For this 
crime, in Austrian eyes, she was dragged into 
the midst of a square of brutal soldiers, 
stripped ant flovacd | Her son, torn from her 
and foreed into tho ranks, was transported 
to Italy. Jer husband, abandoning him- 
self to despair, blew out his brains ! 

What more need be said to justify the as- 
sailants of I[aynau ? They would have been 
more than justified had they proeceded to the 
last extremity. 

The pretence that HayNau is not to be held 
personally responsible, he having “simply 
executed the orders of his imperial master,’’ 
is humbug. Ifit could be satisfactorily shown 
that he was an unwilling exeeutioner, which 
I do not believe, it would but stamp him the 
greater villain, for performing deeds of blood 
in opposition to his own conscionce. 

I have ever held the agitation of the Jew 
question in the most sovereign contempt, be- 
cause satisfied that the bawling about ‘‘ re- 
ligious liberty” was the vilest of cant. The 
liberalism of ROTHSCHILD is now made plain 
as a pikestaff. Notwithstanding that Hay- 
NAU was a most bitter persecutor of the Jews, 
RotuscuHitpy acknowledges the persecutor as 
‘this friend.” Another proof that the men 
of tho sword and of the money-bags, are all of 
one religion, They but carry on the game of 


MONEY ITS 'USE AND ABUSE. 
TO THE BDITOR OF THE ‘nnd REPUBLICAN.” 


Sır, You have lately had several conimunications 
on the money question. In consideration of the 
importance of the subject, you will perhaps cx- 
cuse my troubling you with the following remarks. 
It appears to me that none of your correspondents 
know exactly what is the proper remedy for what 
all of them allow to be a great cvil. In order 
that we may be able to form a‘correct judgment 
as to where the evil really lies, let us consider the 
reasons which probably led to the adoption of a 
“eirculating medium.” We may, with groat 
show and reason, presume that originally barter 
was the only means by whieh the producer could 
exchange the surplus of his own goods for that 
of the property of his neighbour, but by those 
whose property was bulky and difficult of removal 
this awkward mode of exchange must have been 
felt an -inconvenionce almost intolerable; and 
although, Mr. Editor, your productions are more 
valuable than bulky; yet I doubt not you would. 
find it a serious inconvenience if, upon proceeding 
to the premises of the Tailors’ Association fer a 
garment, yon found it necessary to take with you 
such a number of ‘‘ Red Republicans’ as would 
suffice to remunerate the worthy tailors for their 
labour. As men began to live more in communion 
with each other, and each individual directed his 
attention to some special oraft, the inconvenience 
of barter was still morc severely felt. To obviate 
this evil they appointed certain of their number 
agents for the exchange and distribution of their 
individual productions. But even this plan, 
although a considerable improvement on the ohf 
system, was found to be attended with numerous 
difficulties, and the invention of money, by means 
of whieh the ‘‘agents’’ or “traders” could at 
once, and in a convenient manner, give to the 
produoer the value of the produce of his industry, 
was hailed by all concerned as a tniversal blessing. 
The “tradens” have ever since their institution 
been inoreasing in numbers and in power, until 


humbug in pretending to divide themselves | those who were originally the servants of the 
into Christians and Jews, Protestants and | people have become their masters ; and a class of 
Catholics, &c.; the fact being that they are j men, who were established for the convenience of 
| all of one religion: they believe that the| the producers, have partly by their own cunning, 
people exist only to be fleeced, and to be dra- | but principally through the ignorance and per- 
‘gooned without mercy whenever they attempt | versity of working-men themselves, at length 
to resist the fleecing. | contrived to get the producers so completely inte 
It is stated that Messrs. BARCLAY and Perg- | their power as to be enabled to use them just as 
x f b indi oai dh | so many pieces of living machinery to produce 
pep pEoscss 10 DS yerani enanta t bie Pon: every luxury for the selfish gratification of those 
dast of their man amil nove a several hellish worshippers of Mammon, whilst the toilers 
by discharging tlem. Should this report} themselves die from starvation. 
prove true, Messrs. BARCLAY and PERKINS| I certainly do not concur in the opinion of Mr, 
must be brought to their senses, which they | Smith, that our salvation depends upon the totad 
very soon will be, if the working classes of the | and unconditional abolition of money; but I do 
metropolis refuse to drink their beer, until such | agree with him when he says that our present 


time as the discharged .nen are re-instated. 
More on this subjectif need be. In the mean- 
time, Messrs. BARCLAY and PERKINs will do 
well to ponder on the lesson given to CoMBE, 
DELAFIELD and Co., some years ago by the 
Trades’ Unionists; and to reflect that what 
has been done may be repeated. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. 

The workmen in BARCLAY and PERKINS’s 
brewery, and all who took part in the anti- 
Hyena manifestation, deserve honour and 
applause ; because 

“THOSE WHO MAKE WAR ON A PEOPLE, TO 
ABREST THE PROGRESS OF LIBERTY, AND TO 
ANNIHILATE THE Ricuts oF Man, OUGHT TO 
BE PURSUED EVERYWHERE, NOT AS ORDINARY 
CRIMINALS, BUT AS ASSASSINS AND BRIGAND 


REBELS.” 
L'AMI DU PEUPLE. 


The aim of education should be to teach us rather how 
to think than whatto think—rather to improve our minds, 
so as to enable us to think for ourselves, than to loud the 
memory with the thoughts of others, —Liott:. 


monetary system is the basis of all those sooial 
evils under which we labour. Allow me to hint, 
to Mr. Smith, however, that the remedy he pro- 
poses, viz. —the unconditional abolition of money— 
is rather a coarse manner of disposing of the 
question, Inmy opinion, it is not the abolition 
of money that we want, but the prohibition of 
private trading. This might be done by the es- 
tablishment of pnblic marts or bazaars, the nam- 
ber of these bazaars in each district being regulated 
in accordance with the amount of | population, and 
conducted and attended to by offcers elected by 
universal suffrage. To work this plan effectually, 
acirculating modium would be indispensible, but 
this cirenlating medium should not, as at present, 
be property in itself, but merely the representation 
of property. 
“ Do this, and quickly we shall see, 
Mankind from bondage and slavery free ; 


Yea, from earth’s firm centre to ecean’s brim, 
Mankind shall be free in mind and limb.” 


I am, Sir, yours fraternally, 
ALEXANDER BILL. 


All who have meditated on the art of governing mane 
kind, have veen convinced that the fate of empires depends 
l en the education of youth, —-drisiotle. 
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whole of our villainous system of government will be laid 
bare in the columns of the Rep REPUBLICAN ; and if so, 
how important it is that it should be firmly established. 
Besides this, the prolctarians owe you a debt of gratitude. 
Vou have battled for many years with oppression, and 
they onght not to see you sacrificed, May I be allowed to 
suggest to your readers a plan whereby, I have no doubt, 
the circulation might be extensively increased? I suggest 
that the present subscribers to the Rup REPUBLICAN sub- 
scribe one halfpenny each for a few weeks, and purchase 
copies to that amount, and give them to parties who had 
never seen the work before. If two readers would club a 
halfpenny each to buy an additional copy to give away ; 
and were this course acted upon for a few weeks, changing 
the recipients each weck, I have not the least hesitation 
in saying that a great number to whom the Rep REPUB- 
UÇAN had been given, would be indnced to buy it for them- 
selves, I have an carnest desire that the circulation should 
be increased, because I ain a Red Republican, and believe 
faithfully in the IMMORTAL PRINCIPLES Of RED REPULICANISM; 
uothing short of which will destroy the inequality which 
is the curse of tho human race, and nothing covld so much 
advance those principles as the extensive circulation of the 
Rep REPUBLICAN.—Y ours fraternally, JoNATHAN BARBER.” 

C. ERNEST, York.— Many thanks for your kind letter. 
We trust you will excuso its non-inscrtion. We think 
enough has been done in the way of “appeals” and 
“suggestions.” ‘‘ Where there's a will, there’s a way.” 

W. D.—We regret we have not 100m for your literary 
contribution. 

‘Tuomas Guprey, London; J. Wintiims, Stockport.—No 
room this week. Next wevk if possible. 

W. Weusu.—Should the success of the Ryo REPUBLICAN 
be finally assured, the services of correspondents on the 
Continent and America will be enyaged. Even under 
present circumstances, the “R. R.” contains more valuable 
foreign information than any other cxisting journal, or any 
periodical ever before published in this country. 

J. C., Manchester, and L. R., Stockton.—‘‘ Armand 
Carrel” will be gratified to learn that you so warmly 
appreciate his writings. i 

Tne Base PRESS-GANG,—‘ Sir, in reflecting upon the fre- 
quent exposures and denunciations of the corrupt and de- 
based press, I feel surprised that so little notice is taken of 
a paper which I consider to be a more dangerous cnemy to 
the working elasses than even the bloud-preaching Piines. 
In choosing an enemy to contend with, I should say, ‘ Give 
me the open, manly foe; and as far as the Times is con- 
cerned, it is an open foe, not professing to befriend or hold 
‘out any hope for us. Now, with regard to the Weekly 
Dispatch the case is widely different. Constantly boasting 
of itsr.gard for the millions, 1 find it as constantly abusing 
and denouncing that portion of the people who are zealously 
labouring ‘for: the welfare of all, aye, even at the risk of 
liberty and life! It was destined for last Sunday to exhibit 
the climax of treachery and folly in the columns of the 
people’s (?) paper. In‘a leading article it declares its 
acceptance of the semi-'mperial mouthings of the imbecile 
who at present occupies the chief position in France, as 
gospel truths for the French people! Such conduct requires 
no comment; Ishall, therefore, ofler none, but having, 
with the rest of the readers of the ‘Rup,’ the greatest confi- 
dence in your ability and disposition to enlighten the people 
concerning the many deceptions practised upon them, I 
think an article from your pen, exposing the real character 
of the Dispatch, would open the cyes of many an unthinking 
reader of that paper.—I remain your ardent admirer, 

“ August 31st, 1850.” Whe 1B? 
We are notin the habit of reading the Dispaich, and did 
not sec the article coinmeuted on by our correspondent 
We have before now (in another journal) laid bare the real 
character of the Dispatch. 

INSTITUTION oF ProGuess.—We understand that a tea- 
party will take place at this institution, No. 1, George- 
street, Sloane Square, ‘in nid of a fund to procure a larger 
institution. We trust there will be a full muster of 
friends ; as from all we hear, we beliere the managers are 
men who have both the will and ability to promote the 
intellectual advancement of the people. They deserve, 
and we trust will comniand success, 

Sceporr yous FRIENDS AND TUEY WILL SUPPORT you.— 
Are the Metropolitan Chartists aware that they may com- 
mand a conveniently situated place of meeting fur cow- 
mittves &e,, at the Churter Coffee Louse 27, Newton- 
street, High Ifolborn, near the commencement of New 
Oxford-street. The proprietor is a young and enthustastie 
democrat, who has sacrificed home and more than that 
to devote himself to the People’s euuse. Shame upou 
the democrats if by their neglect they chill his enthusiasm, 
and permit him to ‘drive like a wreck down the rough 
tide” of adversity. Such young men ave the sait of the 
earth, they assure the immurtality of democracy, acd 
should be cherished and cheered on by all who profess 
adherence to the demoeratic cause, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EF All communications to be pre-paid. 

Letters for the Editor to be addressed to ‘‘ George Julian 
Marney, 4, Brunswick-row, Queeu-square, Bloomsbury, 
London.” 

Orders for the Rep Repusrican, from booksellers, news- 
agents, &c., to be addresscd to ‘‘S. Y. Collins, 113, 
Fleet-street.’’ 

Books for Review ‘to be addressed to the Editor, care of 
the Publisher. 
tar Correspondents requiring private answers are re- 

quested to forward a post-stamp. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECETVED FOR THE 

PUBLICAN.” 


Macclesfield Red Republicans, per J. West, 10s. 8d.; 
W. Welsh, 1s.; W. B., Rochdale, 6d.; William Brafield, 1s.; 
Julian Harney Brafield, 1s.; W. B. Robinson, 1s.; Matthew 
Roe, 6d.; R. Perry, 6d.;G. Corby. 6d. : 

For Porsu Refugees, — From Friends at Windhill, York- 
shire, per'A. Deacon, 4s.; W. B., Rochdale, 6d.; A Friend, 
York, per C. Ernest, 6d.; T. Sharp, ôd.; W. E. Adams, 1s.; 
A Widow, 6d.; J. Forty, 3d.; W. Apperly, 3d, 

` Tat ERATERNAL Democrats.—We have reteived and paid 

Gver to this society from T. Taylor, Stour Provost, Is.; 
Sutcliffe Crabtree, Rochdale, 6d.; Richard Snuggs, Ber- 
mondsey, ls. ; Charles Herbert, 1s.; J. H. Ellis, Is. ; 
C. Franks (for card 1s. 1d., levy 1s.), 2s. 1d.; Andrew 
F. Bain, 1s.; William Brafield, 6d.; W. L Costine, 6d.; 
T, S., Liverpool, 6d.; Robert Windsor, 6d. ; W. Antons, 6d.; 
John Doherty, Plymouth, 1s.; Edward Doherty, ditto., 1s. ; 
W. B. Robinson, Manchester, 6d.; W. Bradsworth, Leices- 
ter, 6d.; T. Sharp, Royton, 1s.; J. B. lorsfall, Royton, 
(for 'card), 1s. 1d.; B. Isam, 6d.; C. W. Snuggs, ls'; 
Samuel Saunders, New Radford, 6d.; Walter Sanderson, 
Gallashiels, 6d.; ‘George Mawby, Chesterfield, 7d.;] 
asp ‘The following eight all of Chelteninm,—W. E. Adains; 
6d.; J. Hemmin, ls.; R. Buckingham, 1s,; C. Hiscox, 6d.. 
W, Knight, 6d.; E. Sharland, 6d.; J, P. Glenister, Is.; J, 
Bullus, 6d. . E. Wilks, Cheltenham, (for Fraternal Fund); 
6d. ; W. Barker, Camberwe'l, Is.; J. Horley, Bow Lane, 1s. ; 
G. Corby, Northampton, 6d.; W. Symmonds, 6d. 

Tue Tyre-Foonper’s COMMITTEE return , very sincere 
thanks to H. W. E. for his subscription. The committee 
also acknowledge 1s. from ‘Twelve: Red Republicans ot 
the falr sex, Little Clarendon-street, Euston-square.’’ 
The contributors had subscribed a penny each for the 
Peel Monument, but by reading the Rep REPUBLICAN they 
came to the conclusion that the money would be better 
applied by giving it to the Typefounders. 

; For Committee, R. Yurun, Secretary. . 

[Honour to. our fair friends. Their noble example 
should make the blood rush to the cheeks of those craven 
mis¢rables, who calling themselves Men! have contri- 
buted their pence to erect monuments to an enemy of 
their order, while they have treated tbe elaims ot their 
brothers, the Typefouuders, and others similarly situated, 
with heartless indifference! Success to the fair “ Reds.” 
May their example be followed.—Ep, R. R.] 

GREENWICH AND DEptFoRD.—We have handed to Mr. Ar- 
nott the following sums:—For the Chartist Executive, 
from the Walter’s Arms, Deptford, 53.; for Chartist Tracts, 
2s, For the Polish Refugees : T. G. Floyd. 1s. ; — Davis, 6d.; 
W. Norman, 6d.;'J. Robinson, 6d.; A. Cooper, 6d. 

CuELrenyan.—We have handed to Mr. Arnott the 2s, 3d. 
for the, National Charter Association. 

Lackey uip.—We have received from Cheltenham, per 
Mr. Hem‘min, and handed to Mr, Arnott, 8s., for the Lacey 
Fund. 

TuE News-acrnts.—A letter from a friend in Scotland 
informs us that many News-agents are afraid to exhibit the 
window-card and bils of the Rep Repustican—afraid of 
offending their “respectable” customers, including “some 
milk-and-water Chartists /’? We lave similar information 
from other parts of the country. To prevent mistakes, we 
must add that Mr. Robinson, of Edinburgh, and Mr, Adams, 
of Glasgow, are not ineluded in the list of agents afurcsaid. 
They, on the contrary, give every publicity to the “Rep.” 
John Cameron, Manchester, writes :—“ I have only got 
No. 11 this morning, Tucsday, 3rd September. My news- 
man says it is not his fault. He says there are three agents 
in Mauchester—Heywood, Leggot, and another; and he. 
seeing that I will have it, sends every day, and they have 
always some excuse.” We believe that Mr. Heywood and 
other agents reecived No. 11 on Tuesday, Angust 27; at all 
events, best part of a week previons to J. C. obtaining his. 
copy. W. D. Cupar-of-Fife, writes,—‘‘ Myself and others 
were bitterly disappointcd last week in not getting the 
RED REPUBLICAN, through the refusal of a middle-class 
bookseller to order it any longer. I shall try to get it 
from Dundee.” John Wemmin, Cheltenham, writes, 
“ One Newsman here has discontinued taking the Rep,” 
although he recently admitted that it was selling well. 
He'has been always opposed to our principles. Two other 
News-Agents have refused to supply feyiold’s Newspaper. 
+, ,CIRCULATION oF THE ‘(RED RePUBLICAN.’’—Jonathan 
Barber, Nottingham, ‘writes as follows :—“The Rep Re- 
PUBLICAN is a most valuable periodical, more valuahle, in 
my humble opinion, than any of so low a price whicli has 
before appeared’ Besides containing real sterling demo- 
cratic truths, it contains much very valuable information. 
The‘letters of ‘L'Ami du Peuple’ need only to be read 
to be appreciated. Thosc in Nos. 10 and 11, on ‘The 
British Empire,’ are especially excellent. . I have heard 
several working men ‘say they would not be without them 
for five shillings. The information they contain is impor- 
tant, and such as the working classes, as a body, do not 
meet with in ‘any other paper, Ihave no doubt that the 
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H, indeed, he who makes two blades of grass to grow 
where only one grew betore, be a benefactor of his species, 
how much greater is he who has planted the rieh harvest 
of truth in the place of the rank weeds of ignorance and 
error, and engrafted thought upon a miud that would 
otherwise have been barren of speculation !— Sydney 
Smith, 

The most compendious way of reforming mankind, is a 
good education; this may be an eflectual prevention of 
evil, whereas all after ways are but remedies. — Tillotson, 
~—— Every heart contains perfection’s germ, 

The wisest of the sages of the earth, 

That ever from the stores of reason drew 

Science, and truth, ånd virtue’s dreadless tone, 

| Were once but weak and inexperienced boys,— Shelley. 


MONTHLY PARTS OF THE “ RED 
REPUBLICAN.” 

PARTS ONE AND TWO, 
Stitched in a handsome wrapper, 
Price 6d, each, 

ARE NOW READY. 

‘‘The Red Republican’? is ready for de- 
livery to the trade every Monday, at twelve 
o’clock at noon. 

A handsome Card for Shop Windows, an- 
nouncing ‘‘ The Red Republican,” may be 
had of the Publisher, Mr. S. Y. Collins, 118, 
Fleet-street. 

K Should country booksellers and news- 
agents find any difficulty in obtaining “ The 
Red Republican’”’ from their regular London 
agent, they may be supplied by sending their 
orders direct to Mr. Collins. Mr. C. may be 
depended upon for promptness and regularity 
in procuring and forwarding all the weekly 
and monthly periodicals, magazines, news- 
papers, &c., &c., &c. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1850. 


“Ler Enrope learn that you will no longer suffer that 
there be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor.’’—St 
Just. 

“ Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yield one another mutual aid, according to 
their ability, like citizens of the same state.’’—Robespierre, 

“Tle Golden Age, placed in the Past by blind Tradition, 
is before us.’’"—St, Simon. 


THE MONEYMONGERS AND THE 


LABOURERS, 


Tur damnable doctines lately propounded by 
certain of the organs of the moneymongers, 
must have opened the eyes of not a few working 
men to the real character of the liberal im- 
postors who, on the strength of advocating 
what they term ‘‘ Financial and Parliamen- 
tary Reform,’’ attempt to pass muster as 
‘the People’s Friends!” We have always 
maintained that the yoke of our present 
rulers is light indeed, compared with that 
which the people would groan under were the 
mammonites the sole masters of the state. 
We have predicted that whereas the aristoc- 
racy have scourged the working classes with 
whips, the moneyocracy (in the event of con- 
solidating their power) will scourge them with 
scorpions, For taking this course—for ex- 
posing the hypocrites and liars of liberalism, 
we have been conspired against by traffickers 
and calumniated by traitors. Not a week 
passes, however, but affords new proots of the 
intense selfishness, and heartless tyranny of 
of the profitocracy; and consequently affirms 
the justice of our strictures, and the wisdom 
of the warnings we have from time to time 
addressed to the working classes, One week 
we have to record the wrongs of the Type- 
founders, another week the grievances of the 
engine-drivers, &c. Similar cases are con- 
stantly arising, and there can be no doubt 
that these local and isolated contests are but 
precursors to a general struggle between the 
men of Labour and the men of Money, It is 
evident that a wide-spread determination 
exists amongst the master-class to reduce 
wages, at least in proportion to the reduction 
in the prices of food. Unprincipled employers 
have but little or no hesitation in provoking 


strikes, it being an article of their creed, as 
expressed in the choice language of one of 
their order, that ‘‘ the long purses can always 
beat the hungry guts!” 

We observe that the coal-miners are again 
complaining of suffering and oppression; are 
again making efforts to unite for their pro- 
tection; and have convened a conference of 
delegates to assemble at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, on the 14th of October next. Amongst 
other resolution adopted by the South Staf- 
fordshire miners, we observe one in favour of 
an Eight Hours’ Bill. We anticipate an im- 
portant movement on the part of these cruelly 
wronged men. Hereafter wo shall discuss 
their grievances and examine the worth of the 
‘* remedies” suggested by their leaders and 
advisers. In the meantime, we earnestly 
hope that the conference will bo well at- 
tended. 

A number of weavers at Hyde, have been 
on strike since the 12th of July last, in con- 
sequence of an imposition on the part of the 
employer. A short time ago the ‘‘ master’ 
added to the length of the ‘cut’ without mak- 
ing an equal addition to the wages. Pre- 
vious to the alteration the cut measured 
374 yards, market length, for which the 
weaver received 1s. 3d. The ‘‘ cut” was or- 
dered to be increased to 41 yards, in return 
for which the ‘‘master’’ generously made an 
addition of 3d. to the 1s. 3d. From a state- 
ment of one of the turn outs, we gather that 
while a weaver weaving the old length at the 
old price could earn 20s. in a fortnight (!), 
with the new length and new price he can 
only earn 18s. 44d. in the same time; being a 
loss of 1s, 74d. A most serious loss to a 
man hitherto working for the miserable sum 
of 10s. weekly —a sum probably seldom 
realised in consequence of “ fines” and “abate- 
ments.” 

There has been a strike of weavers and mill- 
hands employed at the Limefield Mill, near 
Bury, the property of Messrs. Rothwell 
and Grundy ; also of the weavers and mill- 
hands of Townhouse Mill, near Littleborough, 
the property of Messrs. J. and B. Schofield. 
We are not informed of the particulars, ex- 
cept that the turn outs complain that they 
have been forced to do ‘‘ more work for less 
wages’’—a pretty general grievance amongst 
wages-slaves. After a strike of nine weeks’ 
duration, the Limefield weavers have returned 
to work on their own terms, a proof that the 
brutal and ihsolent apothegm of the coal- 
king, concerning the omnipotence of ‘‘long- 
purses,” does not always hold good, though 
unhappily it does in the majority of the con- 
flicts between the workers and the capitalists. 
We are not informed as to the result of the 
struggle so far as the Townhouse workers 
are concerned. If that struggle is yet 
undecided, we trust that the tum outs 
will continue to receive the hearty support of 
their fellow operatives, until victory shall 
crown their efforts. On the subject of strikes, 
the above-named turn-outs express themselves 
in the following sensible terms:—‘‘ Strikes 
are tremendous evils, this fact we have ever 


conceded, but they are called, nay, forced | 


into existence by evils of a still greater mag- 
nitude: we look upon them, indeed, in the 
same light as we look upon a defensive war. 
War is ever attended with suffering, a sacra- 
fice of human life, a great waste of wealth ; 
anxiety, sobs, sighs, and tears are ever its 
concomitants. But what can be done? 


rights. 


Al 
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daring foe has invaded our dominion, and 
threatens by force, fraud, or cunning, to de- 


stroy tho last vestige of our most cherished 
We have but this alternative, either 
cowardly to bend our necks beneath the yoke, 
or boldly face the aggressor, and stand the 
chance of war. What can be done? Is the 


labourer to be filched of the last farthing of 


his scanty earnings, and calmly, cowardly, 
meanly, and dastardly, submit without ever 
once raising his voice to opposo the wicked 
practice? Our very nature thunders—No!”’ 
A Factory Operatives’ Association ‘to com- 
prise the factory workers of Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and Cheshire, is in course of for- 
mation—a proof that the proletarians appre- 
hend a genera] assault on the part of the mill- 
ocracy. 

To come to tho ‘‘ Damnable Doctrines” al- 
luded to at the opening of these remarks— 
The reader will remember that the Daily 
News,—the newspaper representative of the 


“ Manchester Schoot,” the chosen organ of 


“the Financialand Parliamentary Reformers,” 
—made a dead set at the Eastern Counties 
engine-drivers and firemen, denouncing their 
strike as ‘‘impertinent,’’? tyrannical,” and 
“unjust.” Alarmed at the threat of a general 


strike on the railways, the Vews, throwing off 


all reserve, demands the subjection of the 
railway workers to a system of military disci- 
pline. ‘‘ Several of the continental powers,” 
observes the Daily News, ‘‘have placed their 
railways under military jurisdiction, * * * * 
The chiefs of our army and navy declare that 
they cannot preserve discipline withont the 
power of arrest, of the lash, and of courts- 
martial, which consider disobedience to a 
superior as an almost capital crime.’’ So 
that disobedience to a Gooch, the Daily News 
would punish with a cat-o’-nine-tails, and to 
prevent a strike would call in the military. 
These means of repression failing, courts- 
martial would provide the adequate remedy 
for insubordination ! !! 

Tho Spectator too commends ‘‘some kind 
of military organization; and adds, that 
« were the control exercised by officers respon- 
sible to the public, the coercion might be 
stringent without fear of injustice.” 

We answer, let the railways be declared 
national property, and we shall have no ob- 
jection to the workers thereon being subjected 
to national regulations. Let the directors 
and superintendents bo appointed by the pub- 
lic at large, or at least by a government elected 
by Universal Suffrage, and we will agree to 
accept their managemeut. But against the 
monstrous system of managing railways by 
pubtic officers and military discipline for the 
benefit of private companies, wo protest; 
and we cry to the working classes to arouse 
themselves, and oppose with energy the des- 
spotic designs of the money mongers, and the 
damnable doctrines of their advocates, 

Acknowleding that strikes are too often un- 
avoidable, and admitting that ‘‘associations’’ 
may Go something towards rescuing a few of 
the sons of toil from the slough of misery, we 
must add the expression of our conviction 
that byno such means can the working classes 
as a body be redeemed from their present 
state of slavery. For one strike that succeeds 
there are at least two that fail, And as.re- 
gards ‘‘associations,’’ is it possible for the 
weavers of Hyde to command the requisite 
capital to enable them to manufacture on their 
own account? Can the agricultural labourers 
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with eight shillings—or less per week, accn- 
mulate capital with which to purchase and 
cultivate the land? Can the coal-miners be- 
come (under the present system) possessors of 
coal mines to work for their own benefit ? 
Can the railway-workers find the necessary 
capital with which to supersede the present 
owners of railways? If not, how can “ asso- 
ciations” under existing circumstances secure 
the salvation of the wealth producers ? 

For the proletarians in the mass thero is 
but one mode of escape from their present 
state of thraldom and misery, namely by 
transforming tho entire country into one asso- 
ciation, of which they—the workers—shall be 
the sole lords. To command that means of 
salvation they must become, the masters of the 
state, To secure that mastery, they must ob- 
tain Universal Suffrage. 

We will plead the cause of every trade, or 
section of a trade, driven to a strike to resist 
an increase, or to obtain an abatement of suf- 
fering. We will wish good speed to every 
‘association, and commend the. same to 
popular support, though but a few units 
should be thereby saved from the. general 
mass of misery. But we must and will warn 
the proletarians against the fatal delnsion of 
trusting to any such means for their elevation 
as a class. Tho question of their deliverance 
lies in the compass of a nut-shell. They. are 
miserable because they are robbed. They 
are robbed. because they are destitute of 
power. They must acquire political power 
—the sovereignity of the state, to be enabled 
to put an end to the reign of the robbers, If, 
they cannot, or will not pursue, the ‘course 
hereby indicated, there is no hope for them ; 
they will remain wretched and down-trodden 
while their race shall endure. 


HAYNAU—THE TRUCULENT TIMES. 


THE letter of L'Ami pu PEUPLE was already in 
type, when the Times of the 7th inst. was 
put into our hands. It contains, we see, 
article on the hunting of Haynau, which it 
speaks of as an act of ‘‘ shameful brutality, ’ 
and ‘‘ cowardly atrocity,” perpetrated by ‘‘in- 
furiated savages,” who have ‘‘ exposed the 
character of Englishmen to the censure and 
contempt of the world.” ; 

The Times LIES. The ‘* cowards’” are 
those who are heroes only when at the head 
of infantry, cavalry, and artillery ; and who 
send their wretched tools into the jaws of 
death while they themseives keep out of, 
harm’s way. The ‘‘savages’’ are those who 
raze cities, devote entire populations to ra- 
pine, rape, and murder ; and who enjoy the 
hours of returning peace by flogging helpless 
women and assassinating brave but unfortu- 
nate men—prisoners and disarmed. Such 
are the acts of ‘shameful brutality ” and 
“ cowardly atrocity °? that excite ‘the’ 
censure and contempt” of all but bloody- 
minded kings, aristocrats, and stock-jobbers, 
represented by such papers as the truculent 
Times. 


THE TYPE-FOUNDER®S’ STRIKE. 


From information received from Paris, we are 
enabled to state that the imported French- 
men, both the first and the second lot, were 
exported from Paris by the firm of Torey and 
Co., Rue de Vangirard. In this establish- 
ment isa M. Noulfard, a Frenchman, and 
sort of co-partner with the firm. He is a 
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friend of CAsLon and Co.’s, and to him the 
Chiswell-streét bashaws are indebted (?) for! 
their French mercenaries. - Some years ago’ 
the Paris-typefounders were driven -to ‘strike’ 
on grounds similar to those on, which the’ 
Chiswell street men havestruck. ‘Phat-strike’ 
wascontinued during ove hundred and sevéenty- ' 


five days, and cost the French founders | 


28,000 francs. In that struggle the’hands | 
at Torey’s went in anc worked, and the house: 
has been a ‘‘rat’’ house ever since, ‘Such 
are the men from whose ranks CasLon and 
Pace have succeeded in getting some dozen 
recruits—men who are regarded as traitors 
and outcasts by their own countrymen. ` 

Already sickened of the paternal rule of: 
their friend Faca, two of the first imported lot 
have returued to Paris. The rest, if not yet 
sick of their employers, will very, soon sicken 
those worthy gentlemen. We know for a 
fact that they do not earn half the amount 
paid to them—a fact neither profitable nor 
agreeable to Pace and Co. 

We have much pleasure in translating, and | 
giving publicity to the following letter ad- 
dressed— 

To THE FRENCH WORKING MEN IN LONDON. 

BRETHREN, 

In’ consideration of the resolutions adopted 
unanimously by the typefonnders of Paris, in spe¢ial ’ 
general meeting assembled on July 21st, 1850, re- 
solutions published in the English newspapers, and 
purporting that under present eircumstanees no 
French type-founder sheuld go to London and work 
there; ; 

Considering that the motives enunciated in the 
decision of the above-named meeting are based upon 
a principle of éternal justice and reciprocity, and 
that several false brethren have gone to London to 
the injury of their English brethren, and notwith- 
standing all exhortations to the contrary :—- 

The Fypefounders’ Corporation of Paris invite 
their countrymen of all trades working in London 
to call immediately a gencral meeting, in order to 
protest energetically against the conduct of those 
men who havetaken the places of the English type- 
founders, and to disavow all reponsibility for, and 
solidarity in. such an infamous action. 

Safety and Fraternity, 


For the Typefounders’ Society, 


BRUNELL LEROY (LOUIS.) 
GERBAUT, BOSSON, 

REZU, A. F. DUFOUR, 
F,GAUTHERON, DEMEYRE, 
DELCORD, B. F. VIGUAY, 


AUG, FIEVET 

We trust that the above letter will be im- 
mediately responded to, and that all honest 
Frenchmen residing in London, will, for the 
honour of their nationality—indepcndent of 
higher and holier considerations—at onee pro- 
test against, and ropudiate the dastards who 
would bring shame upon the nameof France, 
and ruin upon their brothers of Bngland. 

We observed in last week’s REPUBLICAN 
that should Caston and F aaa sueceed in in- 
treducing French women into the trade, 
English women would follow. The fulfil- 
meas of our prediction has eommeneed. A 
young woman who six months ago was, dis- 
charged from (CasLON’s household service, 
has been taken into the foundry to do, or 
learn, one braneli of the business. Perhaps 
Mr. Cason will explain why the said female. 
was discharged from his domestic service, and! 
how it comes to pass that if she 'was not good 
enough for his house, she is good enough for 
the foundry? One reason assigned by the 
firm for robbing young men arrived at cigh- 
teen years of age of their fair wages, was to 
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save them from those temptations which a 
surplus stock of cash might lead them into. 
Very considerate on the part of the firm! 
Half-filling the foundry with discharged ser’ 
-yants and other women (which the firm would 
like to do) would of course greatly consluce to 
the preservation of thé morality of youug men 
of eighteen ! r 

Fortunately there is every prospect of the 
turn-outs achieving a complete and early vic- 
tocy. If ‘long purses” generally carry the 
day, it sometimes happens that the men as 
well asthe “ masters ” can command a long 
purse. We-are happy to say that thus far at 
least, the turn-outs have met with generous 
support from both their brother founders and 
other trades. Let this support be continued 
for only a short time longer, and CASLON and 
Faca must succumb. The menon strike are 
in high spirits ; and, strong in the justice of 
their cause and the support of their fellow 
operatives, are resolved to manfully continue 
the struggle, until they have obtained their 
just demands, and secured theirsjust rights 
from further aggression. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PEACE-AT-ANY- 
PRICE MIDDLE-CLASS HUMBUGS. 


Ricner specimens of twaddle than the reports 
furnished to satiety by all morning and evening 
newspapers touehing the proceedings of the Peaec 
Congress at Frankfort, it has never been my Hot to 
read. A set ef men (supposed to be sane) meet 
together and gravely pass sundry resolutions, all 
tending to show that, if the various European powers 
would only oonsentto adopt a system ofinternational 
disarmainent, and of settling their differences by 
arbitration, the golden age would descend immedi- 
ately upon the earth, and the reign of God's saints 
be at hand. That is, I presume, the Cotton Age of 
the world, and the undisputed reign of profitmongers, 
railway kings, and other middle-elass saints of 
modern mammon worship ;—else we should not find 
shrewd, praetieal, Mr. Cobden, bringing up the 
whole force of his ‘‘ unadorned eloquence ’’ in sup- 
port of such atrocious nonsense. In the third resolu- 
tion, unanimously adopted by this sapient body, 
during the first two days of its session, I find the 
following words : ‘‘ That the standing armies with 
whieh the government of Europe menace etich other, 
impose intolerable burdens,’’ and so forth, on the 
unhappy nations obliged to keep these governments 
and their armies, The resolution then recommends 
a ‘‘system of international disarmament, without 


| prejudice to such measures as may beconsidered 


necessary for the maintenance of the security of the 
eitizens, and the internal tranquility of eaeh state.” 
Fudge! That is the plain English of this unadorned 
though eloquont sentence. Do the governments of 
Europe hold their power on any other tenuro than 
that of brute, forec? If the Freneh government 
were to disband the zwo hundred thousand soldiers 
encamped in and about Paris, how long would that 
disgrace to the very name of a Republic be suffered 
to exist by an indignant people? If the Haps- 
burghs were to disband any portion of their eolossal 
standing army, how long would it be before the 
Hungarians, Italians, Croats, and Poles would re- 
assert their independence, aud the Viennese people 


plant the red flag on the dome of St. Stephau ? 
I presume that the double rows of cannon placed 
on the ramparts of Vienna, so as to rake the town 
on the onc side, and the suburbs on the other,—are 


intended to overawe Prussia, or perhaps England ; 
sceing that the only use of all these warlike prepa- 
rations is for ‘the governments of Europe” to 
“ menace each other” withal! And the gigantic 
Bastile, now building on the Belvidere, a Ul eegne 
manding tle most extensive and populous suburbs 
of the town, suburbs o¢eupiéd by the revolatonary 
Proletariat,—this bastile, bristling with cannon, 
is doubtless a fortification against the Turks, who 


intend attaeking Vienna forthwith! Itis eviden ? 
too, that the Czar and the Prussian Despot have n° 
other fear than that of foreign invasion ; and that 
thereason which the English government has large 
barracks fall of soldiers and artillery elose beside 
all the manufaeturing towns, and whole armies of 
eonstables and semi-military poliee, at every Chart- 
ist demonstration, is the imminent danger we run 
of an invasion by the Cossaeks of the Dow. It is 
not against the people that standing armies are kept. 
Oh, dear no! The English producers, for instance, 
are only too well off sinee we made bread so cheap. 
Suppose that a starving needlewoman ean carn 43d. 
iby ‘two days hard work at slopshirts, she ean get a 
large brown loaf for that. As to elothing, lodging, 
washing, firc, eandles, food and edueation for her 
ehildren, if she have any,—she must do without. 
In faet, she has no business to hayc any ehildren, 
Malthus says. Family ties and affcetions are quite 
unneeessary luxuries for the wages—slaves; and 
children are a drug in the labour-market. No, my 
Proletarian Brothers! Do not believe sueh stuff as 
that for a moment, even though all the middle- 
class leaders, with the eloquent Mr. Cobden—“when 
unadorned, adorned the most’’—at their head, were 
to swear to it on their knees. If the bourgeois pro- 
fitmongering quaeks, ean make you swallow a 
‘« Morrisonian pill’’ like that, even gilded with ‘‘un- 
adorned eloquence,”—you are-donkeys, and deserve 


| to be flogged and overdriven to the end of time. It 


is a notorious fact that the.governments of Europe 
do not keep standing armies for the purpose of 
menacing each other; but.for the purpose of securing 
their own existenee, which is everywhere menaced 
by the unfortunate people they have so long mis- 
governed ; and who eannot be humbugged for ever 
into remaining quiet under-so iniquitous a system 
of open robbery. +‘ International disarmament,” 
consistent wlth the “security of the citizens and 
the internal tranquility of each State”! That is 
simply affirming the glaring absurdity, that the se- 
eurity of the ruling class, and the continuance of 
the present system of the using up of one elass by 
another, rests upon any other foundation than that 
of physical force, Tt has no other foundation. Not 
one of the eontinental despots, from Sieily to the 
Baltie, from the Atlantie to the Blaek Sea, durst 
dismiss a single soldier, or dismantle a single fort- 
ress. And the English government? Let them 
withdraw their garrisous from the manufacturing 
distriets, aud from Ireland,—let them disband their 
eonstables and dismiss their police spies, —and the 
“ glorious British constitution °’ would not survive 
this suicidal poliey a single week. We would,have, 
what the perspieuous and luminious author of the 
Latterday pamplilets calls,-‘‘ a Chartist parliament, 
and the delnge,” in less than no time. One of the 
arguments employed by Mr. Cobden, against the 
present system of standing armies, was taken from 
a statistical letter by the Baron Von Reden, 
showing that the annual loss to the production of 
Europe, oocasioned by this system, amounted to 
£117,150,000, Truly, a very grevious and dis- 
tresaing reflectiou for Messrs. Cobden & Co., that 
the greater part of this money might now have been 
in their pockets, instead of being squandered on 
useless armies aud navies, wacse labour cannot be 
applied to inerease the capital of the middle- 
elass profitmongers. ‘het is the meaning of 
the whole question; the meaning of the Christian 
philanthropical and disinterested outery about 
peace, and “interuxtional disarmament,’ made 
by these peace-at-any-price middle elass humbugs. 
The question is a middle class question; and 
concerns the Proletarians, only i so far as 
it exposes the sclfisliness and absur..ty of their 
pretended Middle Class friends, wh leave no 
stone unturned to gull the produeers iuto the belief, 
that the interesis of labour and capital are the 
same. But they are not the same; they are directly 
contrary, and can never cease to be so, on the sys- 
tem of Wages-labour. A shocking loss fo Messrs, 
Cobden, and Co., that of £117,150,000, on the pro- 
duetion cf Europe! Butthe proletarians need not 
eare hoy; much is lest on the production of Europe, 


for devil a penny of that moncy would ever have 
found its way to them. But the extension of trade! 
The increase of production, and the consequent de- 
mand for labour! From 1839 to 1849 our trade 
Was grdatly extended, our prodiction was' greatly in- 
creased, our: country: advanced in wealth ;—did: the 
improvement in the condition of our working popu- 
lation, our wealth-producers, keep pace with this de- 
velopment of our resources, this increase of Na- 
tional wealth? Are poorrates and taxation less 
Bow' than they were tcu-yearsago? It is notorious 
they are nothing of; the kind ;—and all the lamen- 
tations of these:-hypoeritical hunbugs at. Frankfort, 
about the evils.ofi war establishments during peace, 
are merely the-expressiens of:their selfish regret at 
so nuoch-herd cash having been diverted from its 
legitimate channel, namely, the pockets of middle 
class blood-sucking profit-mongers. The commer- 
ciab history of the last ten years, proves; that the 
condition of the preducing class has become posi- 
tively warse, with every successive development of 
the modern system of produetion and distribution. 
It proves, that when capital. flourishes, labour 
perishes; it proves, that the interests of the em- 
ployer and the cmployed are diametrically opposite 
interests, and that one can prosper only by using 
up the other. The increase in poor-rates during 
the last ten years, is alone sufficient to show that 
the condition of the wealth-producers, the veritable 
people, has become worse ;—that misery and starva- 
tion are more busily at work than ever. Do not, 
therefore, believe any middle. class hnmbug, who 
tells you that a decrease in any branch of the pub- 
Vic expenditure, for' example, in “the expense of 
our army and’ navy,” would be accompanied by. 
@ proportionate inerease of comfort to you; that 
your wages would thereby be increased. Every 
incregsa, of national wealth, either by saving 
or by ‘directly producing; goes to increase capi- 
tal, not wages,—goes into the pockets of the 
middle-class, not into those of the Proletariat. The 
proof bf this is evident enough. Is uot the condi- 
tits‘ of the working class infinttely worse now than 
it was forty or fifty years ago? Yet look at the 
difference between the capital and the produetive 
power of to-day as compared with those possessed 
by us half'a century ago. The means of comfort 
and’ happihéss forall have greatly increased, but 
they are mandged on so nefarious a system, that 
ninetenths of thé population of erery civilised coun- 
try arè ara e, starving wretches; whilé the 
temaiting tenth mononolises everything that can 
makc' life either desirable or endurable. That state 
of things, is Soclety arranged on middle class prin- 
¢iplea.” Do“ you think the principles which pro- 
duce such practical effects, are good, and just, 
and true prineiples ? I think they are alte 
and. unjust, and anti-Christian, and altogether 
damnable principles. Bnt be they what thcy may, 
they will "never be changed as long as political 

wer remains in the hands of the middle ‘class. 

t Cobden then remarks that “you cannot have 
freedorn and self-government unless you have also 
a spirit’ of order and tranqulllity pervading all 
classes,’” ‘A contradietion in terms. As long as 
Society is dividéd.into classes, so long will the so- 
cial system be founded on the distinction of a ruling 
class and a subordinate class,—the oppressed and 
the oppressor. Now, if there be ‘‘a spirit of ordér 
and tranqnillity pervading ” the oppressed class, it 
must be a'remarkable stapid'class indeed. But as 
far as my researches. have- extended into.universal 
history, Ihave never yet found’an instance of an 
oppreased class being what their rulers would call 
“orderly and tranquil.” Had they been contented 
with their sad fate, they would have deserved it. 
No, The Slaves of all ages, the Helots of Sparta, 
the Roman bondmen, the serfs of the middle ages, 
the Negro and Proletarian Slaves of modern times, 
have amply: and energetically protested’ against 
that atrocious system. of one class using. up. 
another; a system which’ can only be: enforced: 
and.continued in any country by the unlimited use 
of the-whip and the bayonet. There is no danger 
of .e.uropean war. ? 


' Cerioli (I have forgotten if it was before or after the 12th 


“ That is notithe danger: |. ca] adversaries. 
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the danger everywhere is financial. ‘How can we 
get more money ?" is tho utery.”! But a European 
war is the necessary consequence of this financial 
danger:, Not a war between the governments of 
Europe, though they incessantly “menace ereh 
other ;” buta war of the Hitropean nation's against 
their respective Governments, which I grieve to say 
is quite inevitable, and likewise near at hand, 
—in spite of the probable injury to the sale of Man- 
chester cottons, and the virtuous indignation of 
Mesars. Cobden, and Go: The presont system of 
physical force repression must naturally come to an 
end sooner or later. The finale willbe Hastened, 
in every country, by the pressure of a large na- 
tional debt, and a grinding system of indirectitax- 
ation; in a word, by “financial danger.’ Mr. 
Cobden concludes his oration by an “appeal to 
Governments and kings, as well as. tax-payers and 
the people, to keep a cause that will Wless and 
bencfit them all?” This is assuming that the in- 
terest of governments and kings is the same as the 
interest of the subjects whom they scourge, impri- 
son, and slaughter, to prevent being hurfed from 
the thrones they have too long occupied. The 
“ governments and kings.’ of whoin he speaks, are 
not snch fools as he takes them to be. Disband 
their armies, quotha! It is asking a drowning 
man to oast away his plank. I agree with- Mr. 
Cobden that “ the possession of enormous military 
power will not prevent revolutions.” But what 
cannot be prevented may be postponed. 
is precisely what “ governments and kinga” 
are now doing. Postponing the revolution by any 
and every means; and thereby prolonging their 
own lives. But the longer the next outbreak of 
the European revolution is delayed, the’ more ter- 
rible will it be when it does come. God’ grant it 
may be the last. 
HOWARD MORTON. 


Republic and Rovalty in Traly, 
BY. JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
Translated expressly for this Publication. 
(Continued from No. 11 of the Red Republican.) 
CHAP, VI. 


THE FUSION. 
Tus passed away the fitst period of the war, In 
the second the government changed its. tacties. 
The moderates commenced, L: believe, to foresee 
ruin near, and to establish œ precedent, in‘ sight 
perhaps o. every uncertain future, they became 
furious for monarchic fusion. They dispersed them- 
selves through the public places, promising: that 
Milan should be the capital.of the new kingdom ; 
they fanaticized, by all sorts. of lies, the ignorant 
masses against the republicans, leagued, they said, 
with Austria, and urgers of the levy en masse ;* 
they teased the Provisional Government, which d 
not hasten enough. And the members of the 
government, believing or notin their foolish: pro- 
miscs, repeated throngh their agents to the people,~— 
to that pcople which they had till thea cooled and 
sent to sleep in confidence,—that: the danger’ was 
become grave, that men, money, all things, in fact, 
were wanting for the defenco of the country,;, but 
that for the price of a great confidence in the king, 
for the fusion, there would i arrive from- Genoa 
millions of crowns, from Piedmont millions of’ sol- 
diers, and blessings from heaven, and that without 


* Henry Cernuschi was menaced’ and imprisoned ; 80 
also was Agnelli, Terziaghi, Perego, and many others, 
One-named Fava carried on, round Cattaneo, and the 
men who had directed the movement of Maroh, an es- 
pionage worthy of Austria. Inscriptions on the walls and 
anonymous lettersthreatened me with death. One named 


ot May,) placarded on all the street corners a long poster, 
whose conclusion was “that I-had refused to see.my 
mother on account of- the difference: of oun political 
opinions.” My poor mother at this very moment: was 
‘journeying towards Milan to embrace me, and bless:my 
faith. Ide not know that a republican has ever stooped 
s0 low as to calumniate thus the private life of his politi- 
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levies,. without great sacrifices, Lombardy would 
see its work accomplished. With the republicans, 
whow thay bad akWeady firmly resolved to betray, 
thoir, faint, friendship changed -to coldness; 
they affected. in. presence of them suspicions of con- 
spiraoies. which, they did not feel. What con- 
spiracies? Jf the fall of this pitiful phantom, 
which called itsolf a government,: could havo 
changed,tho.chaneos of war,.the republicans could 
haye overturned it in two hours, 

At the commeucement of this second period, 
when the government had already decided to vio- 
late its programme, when I was attacked from all 
sides, ou account of my silenec, by cakumnies and 
threats, thoro arrived at my house, dispatched from. 
the, camp, and the bearcr of somewhat strange pro- 
positiona, an old friend, a warm and loyal patriot. 
He: camo in the name of Castagneto,.the king's 
secretary, of whom I have already, spoken; he der 
sired me to patronize the monarchtoul fasion, und 
to gain over the republicans: to the royalist party, in 


‘consideration, of which, iw the revision of the Consti- 
‘tution,.there would be done what L wished for the 


democratic influence ; he also proposed. to ma an. 
interview with the king, and I.know not what 


‘more. 


Our first, objact, and the everlasting; aspiration. 


‘of our souls, was, at-all times ag to-day, Jndepen- 
‘dence of the foreigner: tho sccond the Untiy of ther 
\ ,gountry, without which independence is efalsehood::, 
That | the third the Republic. 
+different to what, concerns ‘us . individually, sure of 


On -this last point, in- 


the future of our country, we had no need of shaw- 
ing ourselves intolerant... To, whoever then. would 
have-insurcd me the. independence and. prompt 
unity, of Italy, I would have , sacrificed, not...my, 


faith,—that was impossible—but I would have 


given up.my active propagandism, forthe imme- 
diate. triumph of that faith; for myself,.sufficient to 
me solituda and the right, of..which none could de.- 
prive me, of consigning to a-book,.to be, pnblished 
sogner or later,.the ideas I might think useful to 
my country; and besides, in. their love.foy-national 
independence, the republicans had not.waited for the, 
prayer of a king to adjourn therapyblic.. But then 
the whole. qnestion was in the war. 

_ We regarded as fatal to the result, of the war, as, 
too ambitions for our princes and for diplomacy, as 
insufficient, for the populations of Italy, the idea 
which was.compromised in. ‘the federalism of a 
Northern Italy. Thanks to thig conceit, the popu- 
lar. enthusiasm was already extinct, alrealy the 
governments were showing tht.mselves hostile, the 
resources of the country were stricken with inert- 
ness, and ‘the chances of the war were become only 
too threatening. To render them favourable to usy 
to re-animate the ardeur which breaks down all ob- 
stacles) there was only-one means: the war, not of 
the Princes, but of the.Nation. . And for that was 
needed a man who would dare all, and who would, 
engage. not to recoil from the enterprise, either. 
throughiegotism or weakness. Would Charles Al~, 
bert be this man ? he must forget hispoor Savoyard 
crown and make himself really the sword.of. Itala 
Hè’ must; since all'the governments were hostile to, 
him, bigak openly, irrevocably, with them, and,eollect 
around: him, united and’ exalted..by one great 
thought, all the patriots whom Italy could count, 
fiom the’ Alps even to the fatthest’confines of Sicily, 
We should -have. known. then that.he was speaks 
ing and:thati he would act seriously:; and:we sheult 
have been able to use all our endeavours to rotte," 
to the profit of his glory; all the revolutionary ele. 
ments of Italy: Simoes he would. not: do. this, - it 
svould‘have'been better to leave ns to ourselves: 
Wè could well, and indeed we ought to, have saéri- 
ficed fos a-time,;to:the safety of: Italy, the- banner 
whieh weihad unfarled but we could-not, and we 
ought not, to have sacrificed i t, and sacrificed’ with- 
jt:all' the influence we had gained over the. destinies 
of our country} by the. constancy; of: our: fattli, to a 
king who, not willing ‘to risk atiything on his own 
aceounty, nor to enter into communion: with..the 
Italian idea, nor to ameliorate the:conditions of the 
war, could, when it- pleased him, have withdrawn 
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from ;the arena, and said to us:—‘‘ You 200, 
believers, you have bargained.” 

Such was very nearly my reply to the messenger, 
Interrogated afterwards as to the guarantees which 
the king should give us for his concurrence in the 
work of unity: Let him sign, I replied, some lines 
in which his intentionsare declared ; and placed in 
a condition to dictate these lines, I took a pen 
and wrote them. They were, save some variations 
in the form, wtsch I have forgotten, the same that 
I designedly ha ingerted, a short time after, in 
the programme of the ‘‘Italy of the People,’ 
published at Milang, I trauseribe them here. 

“T feel that the tine is rife for the unity of the 
country; I hear, O Italians! the emotion which 
Oppresses your souls, Rise! I will go before you. 
See, I give you as pledge of iny faith, the spectacle 
yet unknown to the world, of aking accepting the 
priesthood of a new era, the armed apostle of the 
people’s idea, the architect of the temple of the 
nation. Inthe name of God and of Italy T tear 
up the old treaties which hold you divided, and 
which are written in yonr blood; I invite you to 
overthrow the barricrs which even yet separate you, 
and to group yourselves, formed in legions of 
brothers, free and emaneipated, round me, your 
guide, ready to fall or to conquer with you.’’ 

My friend left me. A few days after I read a 
billet of Castagneto, who said—Z see very well that 
there is nothing to be done on this side. A generous 
idea of potent love, bearing within it the future oi 


a nation,—has it ever vibrated in the heart of a | 


king? 

We continued to be silent upon political matters* 
and to second the action of the war in the best way 
we could, both with our concurrence and our coun- 
sels, But the war was no louger Italian; it was 
no longer even Lombard, It was the war of Pied- 
tont, the war ofa faction. Ministry, organ‘ation, 
administration,—all was in tho hands of mėn devo- 
toa to this faction, The government had no other 


missior but to receive the bulletins of the camp, | 


to magnify them, and to prepare the fatal decree 
of the 12th of May. 

' And they, what did they? The programme of 
neutrality was violated even then, when sinister 
events, foresliowing an approaching catastruphe, 


imposed more than ever the duty of refrainin™ 
from throwing new germs of discord into the camp,’ 


from depriving the war of its charaetér of neutra- 
lity, and of bequeathing at least a principle tothe 
future insurrection. Our words, our prayers to the 
goverhment,—all were useless, They wished for 
servitude, 

Then—then only—we felt the necessity of pro- 
testing in the face of Italy. Those who were in 
Milan at ‘this momont know that this protest was 
nòt without peril. And this ought to be for all, 
friends or ehemies, a new proof that we had kept 
silence so long only out of love for our country. 
and riot to break an agreement, which, though only 
existing in appearance, might be definitively useful 
to the result of the war. 


ee ee ee 

The force of education is seen in nothing more than 
that whole nations, from age to age, continue in the very 
same Customs and manners; and to ehange these, espe- 
eaU the better, is a diffieuity beyond imagination, — 

eke. . 

To instrwerwankind in things most excellent, and to 
honour and applaud those learned men who perform this 
service with industry and eare, is a duty, the perfornianee 
of whieh, must procure the love of all good men, —Xeno- 
phon. 

The acquisition of knowledge, by multiplying the men- 
tal resources, has a tendency to exalt the character, and 
in some measure to correct and subdue the taste for gross 
sensuality. The por man who can read, and who pos- 
sesses a taste for reading, can find entertainment at hoine, 
without being tempted to repair to tbe public-house for 
that purpose. The man who has gained a taste for books, 
will, in all likelihood, beeoine a thinking man; and when 
you have given the poor the habit of thought, you havc 
conferred on them a much greater favour than the gift of 
money: since you have put them in possession of the prin- 
ciple of all legitimate prosperity.— Robert Hall, 


* In all the series of Documents quoted, not one of the 
reports sent so frequently from Milan to Lord Palinerston 
speaks of repnbliean agitation, 

t The deeree for taking the votcs of Lombardy for its 
annexation to the Piedmontese monarchy. 
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OVERYOIL’ ae 
“I wag not made merely for money-making.” 
Toil !,toil! till the spirit is erushed— - 
And the brain is wrecked in its weariness! 
Till lifé turns grave-Yigger—and old Time— 
Weaves nothing but shrouds of dreariness ! 
Coining the heart, blood, and sinew, to gold— 
Till we sink in the dark on the Pauper’s dole! 
Feeling for ever the flowerless inould— 
Growing about the unerowned soul— 
Oh God! oh God! must this evcrmore be— 
The lot of the Children of Poverty ? 
The Spring is ealling from brae and bower. 
In the twinkllng’sheen of the sunny hour, 
Earth smilesiacher golden green ! 
There’s musie belii, in the diamonded leaves — 
There’s musie above, where Heaven’s-hlue bosom heaves 
The silvery thouds between ! ; 
The boughs of thé: Woodland are nodding in play 
And wooingly beckon my spirit away, 
I hear the dreamy hum— 
Of bees in the lime tree and birds on the spray, 
And they too are eajling my thoughts away, 
But I eannot, cannot, come! 
Orisons of verdant and heart-cooling places— 
Will steal on my soul like a golden spring-rain, 
Bringing the lost light of dear brave faces, 
Till memory blossoms with beauty again ! i 
But oh ! for a glimpse of the fiower laden morning 
That makes thc heart leap up aud knoek at Heaven's door, 
Oh! for the green fields, the green lanes, and grecn 
woods 
To take in by hesrtfulls their greenness once more ! 
How I ycars to lic in the cowslip meadows ! 
"Mid honeycd leaves, and the sleep of the shadows, 
‘To nestle at peace in the birds’ leafy dwelling, 
L dhear their swect voices of musie upswelling. 
Yo stretch on the green grass with heaven o'er me 
blending, 
And loye fur all things in my rapt-heart ascending— 
. Then siecp where young violets arc waking 
And let my soul burst from its cavern of elay 
To float down the warm spring away and away, 
For I was not made merely for money-making ! 
At my wearisome task, I oftentimes turn— 
From my bride and my monitress, Duty, 
Forgetting the strive, and the wrestle of life, 
To talk with the spirit of Beauty ! 
The multitudes bum and the clinking of gold 
Crew bush as 4a dying of Day— 
Lor oa wings of rape with ioy untold 
My heart is up and away— 
Glad as the bird in the tree-top chanting 
Its anthem of liberty! 
With its heart in its musical gratitude panting — 
And oh}! ’tis a bliss to be! 
Once more to drink in the blessed pure air, 
Lapped in luxurious tlowers— 
To recall again the pleasures that were 
In infaney’s innocent hours! 
To wash the earth-stains and the dust from the soul, 
In nature’s reviving tears ouce more, 
To feast at her baugnet and drink from her bowl 
Rich wine fur the heart's thirsty core! 
Ah me! ah me! it is heavenly then— 
And hints of the spirit-world near alway, 
Are stirring and stirred at my heart again 
Like leaves that turn to the kiss of May! 
It is but a drewn, yet, ’tis passing sweet ; 
And when from its spells my spirit is waking, 
Dark is my heart, and the wild tears start, 
For I was not made merely for money-making. 
My soul leans out to the whisperings 
Of the mighty, the marvellous spirits of old, 
And heaven-ward leapeti to tap her wings 
When Labour relapseth her earthly bold! 
And in breathless awe entranced it listens 
To catch night's decp starry misfery, 
Or in mine eyes dissolved glistens, 
Big for the moan of Tumanity-— 
Much that is written within its chamber, 
Much that is shrin’d in the mind’s ambcr, 
Much of this thought of mine. 
I fain would’ struggle aud give to birth! 
For I would not pass away from earth, 
Aud inake no sigu. 
T yearn to utter, what might live on 
In the World’s heart when 1 am gone— 
Oh! I would not sink like thousands benighted, 
Live inthe World's shadows, and die in its elooom. 
For whom the lite-candle’s but dimly lighted, 
Thronging with spectres the path to the tomb, 
I would not plod on like these slaves of gold, 
Who shut up their souls in a dusky cave, 
I would sec the world better and men nubler-souled, 
Ere I dream of heaven in my green. turt grave, 
They tell me P’ve chosen the desolate part ! 
Muck-worms! 1 choose not! to meit was given— 
This gift of sony, free as love comes to the heart, 
And PH cherish it, nye, as a gitt from heaven, 
Imay toil till life fs filled with drenriness ! 
Toil! till iny heart is wrecked in its weariness ! 
Toil! for ever for tenr-steeped bread— 
Till F go diwn ty the sjlent Dead t 
But hy this yearning, this hoping, this aching, 
I was not made merely for money-making? 
ARMAND CaRReEL. 


RASPAIL 
‘(THR FRIEND OF TNE PEOPLE.” 


Selections from the writings of F. V. Raspail, 
written in the dungeon of ¥ ~cennes, 1848 :— 


Il. 
GOVERNMENT. 


A man must be extremely clever to govern 
badly, for he mnst be able to doccive everybody 
and cnrich himself at the public expense, without 
exposing himself to the legal penalties awaiting 
thieves, To govern well is a matter requiring 
merely a little good scuse. When a man has 
wisdom enough to conduct his own affairs with 
prudence and economy, what more does he want 
to enable him to regulate the affairs of his fellow- 
citizens with as much success? He has only to 
find assistants and subordinates cnough. The 
question relates merely to the division of labour, 
but as to the work itself, the rule or guiding prin- 
eiple is already known. 


DESPOTISW3 AND REPUBLICS. 


I am acquainted only with two estimable and 
upright modes of governiient. Despotism in the 
bands of an honest man, for nations in a state of 
ehildhood; the Republie for nations who have 
reached manhood. Whether the Oriental nations 
be yet minors, I know not; but one thing is cer- 
tain, that the western nations have grown a good 
deal since our first revolution, which made a inis- 
sionary tour through Europe, With the fifty 
years which have elapsed since then, I believe 
we may ce sider. oursclyes eome to years of dis- 
cretion. 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERMENTS THE MOST INFAMOUS OF 
ALY 


The guardians 'f nations imagined a plan for 
reconefling the interests of their wards with their 
“te bupeny uota presi +hey invented eancti. 
tutional governments. The most immorali alt 
forms of governinent, for it is based on lies, or 
what these gentlemen call coustitutional fictions. 
The king acts, but the minister is responsible; the 
latter has been guilty of another man’s acts; kick 
out the minister then, and ery, God save the king! 
Two Chambers legislate in concert with the king, 
who ean pass nolaw without their consent. But 
there is nothing to hinder them from always 
giving that consent. ‘fhe king names the mem- 
bers of the Upper Louse, and what is to hinder him 
from bribing the members of the Commons ? When 
the budget every ycar provides the means of keep- 
ing some 500,000 soldiers, is it so ditheult to find 
the means of bribing about 200,000 electors, once 
every five years? Are there no places for rewarding 
adherents, and a thousand means of intimidatiug 
and annoying independent electors? But the Re- 
public, that government founded on morality and 
Justice,—exists, and will at last destroy the reign 
of corruption and falschood. . . . . . . 
Whenever a nation is worthy of liberty, despotism 
must be abolished, were it by fire and sword. 
Whenever nations have the consciousness of moral- 
ity aud freedom, Constitutional governments may 
pack their trunks. Pubhe disgust and contempt 
are sufficient to put an end to them. Liberty for a 
nation of slaves ?—what use do you expect they 
will make of it? They will scli your gift to the 
highest bidder, A dog must have a master, and 
whoever flogs him most, is the surest of his obedi- 
ence, But a time will come, when the deadliest 
insult that ean be offered to a nation will be to tell 
them,—You are not Republicans. i 


What seulpture is to a block of marble, cducation is to 
the human soul. The philosopher, the saint, md the hero: 
the wise, the good, or the great man, very often is hid aud 
concealed in a plebian, which a proper education would 
have disintcrred aud have brought to light, —-iddison. 
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Letters of L’Ami du Peuple. 


“Wherever a despot treads the earth, 
Let him know that hia doom is fated. 
We've loved our tyrants long enough ; 
Now hate them as we've heen hated.” 
German Song. 


THE HYENA HUNT. 


FLIGHT OF HANGMAN HAYNAU— DISMAY OF 
THE CONTINENTAL DESPOTJ—GLORIOUS MANI- 
FESTATIONS OF PUBLIE OPINION—CALUMNIES 
OF THE COSSACK PRESS-GANG—THE RIGHT AND 
DUTY OF PUNISHING TYRANTS. 


THE noble conduct of BARCLAY and PER- 
Kins’s workmen in thrashing the miscreant 
Hayxav, has excited a sensation which, so far 
from having yet subsided is, day by day, be- 
coming more intense and general. The calum- 
nies and calls for persecution, circulated and 
raised against the men by the Cossack press- 
gang, have excited the enthusiasm of the 
general public more and more in favour of the 
punishers of Haynau. Abroad, too, the 
people though gagged, are giving unmistake- 
able evidence of their enthusiastic approval 
of the conduct of the Bankside brewers. 

It appears that Haynav’s visit to England 
was undertaken purposely to test tho public 
opinion of this country. He purposed to also 
visit Paris, but London gave him a sufficient 
sickener of Western Europe. His Hyenaship 
“came and saw,” but, unlike ' Cæsar, found 
it necessary to turn tail, and—to use the 
vernacular of Bankside—‘‘cut and run.” 
Having taken a moment’s breathing time, he 
continued ‘his retreat back to the continent. 
The report of hisdeparture from England was, 
at first, looked upon as a ruse, got up by his 


fricnds to enable him to remain here a short 


time longer, protected from popular hatred. 


It turned out, however, that the report of his 
So alarmed was this 


retreat was true. 
assassin-hero, so much did his guilty consci- 


ence increase his terror, that imagining he 
wonld find in every Englishman of the 


“lower orders’’ an avenger of his victims, he 


“ent” from Morléy’s Hotel, as previously he 


had from the Brewery. The people.of Co- 
logne, hearing of his arrival in that city, 
assembled to complete the good work com- 
menced by the London brewers. The Marshal 


gave himself,in charge to the police, by 


whom he was ‘“‘ protected.’’ These humi- 
liations have rendered him contemptible even 
in the eyes of ruffians of his own stamp— 
the WRANGELS, WELDENS, JELLACHICIS, and 
RADETZSKYS. 

The mingled wrath and dismay of the con- 
tinental despots is beyond description, That 
the rufian whom they have dclighted to 
honour, upon whom thcy have showered 
“c orders,” ‘¢ribbons,” and such like ‘‘ child 
of murder’s rattles,” should be hunted like a 
mad dog, or other noxious animal, is a humi- 
liation for the crowned brigands as well as 
for their infernal instrument. That the con- 
queror of Hungary should fly before dray- 
men and coal-heavers, and from being all but 
a kingly dweller in the palaces of Pesth, 
should crouch for safety in a Bankside dust- 
bin, is for the potentates of sabre-sway, 
‘horrible, most horrible.” Ah! how they 
gnash their teeth with impotent rage! With 
what fiendish joy would thcy send their hordes 
to massacre the working classes of this mo- 
tropolis, to slay men, women and children, to 
consign this capital to the horrors suffered by 
Warsaw and Brescia, if their powcr only 


equalled their diabolical will ! Happily, Eng- 
land can defy them. - The torture of their un-. 
gratified rage is increased by their dismay. 
Of all countries in the world, England was 
the last to which they would have looked for 
any such manifestation as that of the Hyena 
hunt. Taking their notions of this country 
from the base Times and kindred journals, 
and seeing that England was an ark of safety 
for the wrecked tyrants during the deluge of 
1848, Haynavu’s patrons and comrogues 
could not have dreamt. of the catastrophe 
which has brought that butcher’s® publio 
carcer to so ignoble a termination. That 
catastrophe has left them no room for doubt, 
that whatever sympathy may be felt for ty- 
rants by our aristocrats and money-mongers, 
the people hate all such enemies of humanity. 
A warning to NicHoLas, FREDERICK WIL- 
LIAM, Lours NAPOLEON, WINDISCHGRATZ, 
WELDEN, W RANGEL, RADETZSKY, CAVAIGNAC, 
CHANGARNIER, &c., &c., tostay at home ; or 
if driven from thence by the peoples they op- 
press, to seek some other refuge than the land 
in which thcy arc regarded with hatred and 
scorn. : 

Responding to the appeal in No. 12, of the 
Rep REPUBLICAN, the Fraternal Democrats 
convened a public meeting, whith nnani- 
mously voted that the workmen at BARCLAY, 
and PERKIN’s had DESERVED WELL OF THEIR 
country ! Without a single advertisement 
or announcement in any journal, and with 
only fifty placards to convey the intelligence 
to mighty London, themeeting was ‘‘crowded 
to suffocation,” and hundreds upon hundreds 
were unable to obtain admission. The reso- 
lution—passed with loud and long-continued 
cheering—is worthy of a place in the columns 
of the RED REPUBLICAN :— 
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Resouvep, 

That all the peoples of the earth are brethren; 
that tyranny and cruelty inflicted npon any one 
country is an outrage to all nations;—that the 
Italians and Hungarians command the sympathy, 
and their Austrian oppressors the hatred, of the 
people of the United Kingdom;—tnat foremost 
among the Austrian tyrants of Italy, and chief 
amongst the Austrian scourges of Hungary, stands 
Marshal Haynau, the military murderer, execu- 
tioner, and woman-flogger;—that the aforesaid 
Haynau is the cnemy of the human race, outlawed 
by thie voice of the people, and amenable to popular 
justice ; and that thereforethe humiliating punish- 
ment inflicted upon that misereant, on the occa- 
sion of his visit to Barclay and.Perkins’s brewery, 


was honourable and praiseworthy to the adminis- 


trators thereof, and this mecting declares the 
brewery workmen, and the high-spirited men and 
women who assisted in chastising the Austrian as- 
sassin, deserve well of their country, and are en- 
titled to the thanks of the friends of freedom and 
justice throughout the world, 

Similar resolutions have becn adopted at 
Manchester and other places;*one at a meeting 
of twelve thousand democrats held in Not- 
tingham Forest. Private letters, local jour- 
nals, &o., combine to attest the universal 
hatred towards Haynau, and the joy of the 
people at his ignominious punishment. 

The meeting at Farringdon Hall was gall 
and wormwood to the Cossack press-gang. 
The Chronicle is furious that the brewery 
workmen have not been punished, and de- 
mands an investigation by the -police, and 
a proseention by the Home Office. 
‘authorities 7? are wise, they will refrain 
from provoking a national agitation, which 
would certainly result from any attempt to 
punish men for having performed an act of 
justice, sanctioned and applauded by public 
opinion, 

The Times, true to its unserupulous charac- 
ter, has been trying to excite odium against 
the Hungarians, and a reaction in favour of 
its pet Haynau, by publishing a list of excen- 
tions said to have taken place in Hungary, 
by order of the Hungarian commissioners, 
tribunals, and courts-martial. This list the 
Times headed with the appaling words— 
<: MaGyaR Bioopy Assize.’? The Times 
forgets hat its character for lying will be 
sufficient to induce thousands to conclude 
that the list is a mere Puddle-dock fabrication. 
According to the Times’s own story, the 
doubtful-looking list “ has been drawn up by 
the Austrian Government.” It is notorious that 
thatgovermnentis asunprincipledasthe Times 
itself—no less perfidious than bloody ; and 
as capable of lying and forgery as of rapine 
aud murder. The list has been manufactured 
to serve the interests of the Austrian govern- 
ment; whilc of course no one in Hungary 
dares to contest the authenticity of the states- 
ments contained therein, as any such proof of 
“disloyalty” would be immediately punished 
with torture and death. Even on the sup- 
position that the list is really a statement of 
facts, it reflects no shame upon the Hun- 
garian patriots, nor in any respect diminishes 
the atrocity of I]avNav’s erines, Taking 
the list as it stands, the executions it records 
took place during the war; and the persons 
put to death were Austrian spics, traitors to 
ifungary, assassins, robbers, mutinous sol- 
dirs, and persons who having rendered them- 
selves obnoxious to thcir neighbours werc 
condemued by Lynch law. Take the follow- 


mg as samples of the saints of the Austrian 
Book of Martyrs,” 


If the. 
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Ladislas Krisan, of Vilagos, in the county of 
Arad, was accused of having fired at a Hungarian 
ammunition car. Executed at Vilagos on the 
24th of October, 1848. i 

Gyika Marian was shot at Koratzintz on the 
20th of October, 1848, for attempting to strangle 
one of the insurgent magistrates, ; 

Miga Gugy and Kostan Tornus, of Csarno, in the 
county of Arad, were shot on the 1st of November, 
1848, for having endeavoured to foment a rising 
against tht insurgents. 

Gligor Stank, justice of Dulese, Arad county, 
was shot for hunting the lady of the manor with 
dogs through the forest, with intent to kill her, or to 
do her some grievous bodily harm. 

An Austrian soldier was murdered in the county 
of Gömör by the ex-justice Emerich Istok. 

In the same county was murdered Ignaz Gross- 
mann, of Liptau, contractor for the Russian Army. 

A Russian soldier was murdered at Puszta 
Kurinez, aud an Austrian soldier at Kiraly. 

John Kowatsch, Honved, of Worese, county of 
Crongrad, was hanged on the 7th Getober, 1843, 
for having assassinated one of his comrades. 

Peter Marat, a merchant’s clerk, and Joseph 
Klempner, at Waitzen, were, on thegl2th of July, 
1849, captnred as spies and taken to Arad. It is 
said that they were tricd and executed, 

John N. Rusmanck convicted of high treason 
and espionage, was shot at Peterwardein on the 
27th of July, 1849. 

Szepzik, of Nagy-Banva, was shot at Comorn 
for having betrayed a partisan of the rebels into 
the hands of the Austrians. 

From information of the district commissioner of 
Weissenburg it appears that a captured Austrian 
officer, apparently an aide-de-camp of Baron Hay- 
nau, was shot at Comorn. 


The last on the list of these worthies turns 
out to be an assassin employed, in the first in- 
stance, to kill Kossuth. Failing to gct at that 
patriot, he was next cmployed to kill Klapka. 
Being suspected he was arrested, and the 
evidences of his guilt found upon his person. 
He was thercupon tried, condemned, and 
very properly put to death. Such are the 
saints of the Austrian calendar ; the objects 
of Printing House Square sympathy! In this 
country, even ina state of peacc, murderers 
are put to death; and when nations are suf- 
fering war and invasion, it is the. universal 
practice to consign proved traitors and spies 
to the same doom. 

Sufficient has been said of Waynav’s atro- 
cities in IIungary. His crimes in Italy are 
not so well known. In my last letter, I 
merely alluded to the horrors attending upon 
his victory over the unhappy people of Brescia; 
let mc now add a few details. On the occa- 
sion of the seeond march of the Picdmontese 
against Austria, Brescia hoisted the flag of 
Italy. The castle, armed with fourtcen pieces 
of cannon, was held by an Austrian garrison 
of nine hundred men, and during a fortnight 
continually bombarded the eity, which was 
also invested by a large Austrian force, under 
the command of General Nucent. Daily con- 
fliets took place in whieh the Breseians suc- 
cessfully defended their city. Atlength Harv- 
nav, with strong rcinforcements arrived, and 
took command of the siege. We demanded 
instant and unconditional surrender, on pain 
of assault, pillage, and entire ruin. In the 
ineantime, CHARLES ALBERT had suffered his 
scecond defeat and had abdicated. Of these 
important events the Brescians had ve certain 
knowledge ; rumours of these sad reverses 
had reached the city, but were dishelicved. 
To strengthen that disbelief, information had 
been received of positive victories gained by 


contending armies. To ascertain the truth, 
the Breseians sent a deputation to HayNau. 
He answered :—‘ I know all ; I am informed 
of everything ; but I will not speak of these 
things,—the only question is the surrender of 
the eity, whieh I have fixed for mid-day.” 
Thus this tiger purposely kept the Brescians in 
ignorance of the true state of affairs, for fear 
they should surrender, and so deprive him of a 
pretext for indulging in the cruelty for whieh 
his heart lusted. 

The great struggle mow commenced. Hary- 
NAU’s heavy atillery “ destroyed the external 
barricades, andthe-Brescians refreated with- 
in the gates, bat stil fighting and répulsing 
the enemy.” After more P the Bres- 
cians retreated to the heart of the city. There 
they made good their stand @uring the rest of 
that day. They performed prodigies of va- 
lowr, and hundreds of the Croats perished in 
the conflict. Daring the night the Brescians 
“ determined to defend themselves while hope 
and a single cartridge remained.” On the 
following morning, the Brescians rushed to 
the combat, and at first drove the Austrians 
before them. Unhappily, fresh artillery and 
battalions arrived to theassistance of HayNav, 
and these reinforcements deeided the fate of 
the city. The Brescians surrendered—a few 
excepted—who, determined not to survive the 
death of their hopes, refused to yield, and 
died fighting. Now commenced universal 
murder, rape, and rapine. Slaughter wag 
organised, and neither age nor sex respected. 
Old people aud infants were massacred ; and 
women first violated were subsequently mur- 
dered. The following paragraph, copied from 
an authentie work on the Italian struggle, will 
give an idea of the horrible atrocities com- 
mitted by Haynau’s hellish hordes :— 


“ The sight of the horrible deeds committed by 
the imperialists, whether in drunkenness, or by 
command, or in consequence of their stupidly fero- 
cious natures, was such as to overwhelm the mind 
and freeze the blood in men’s veins: they were be- 
yond the limits of imagination or belief. Not only 
were they ferocious towards women, children, and 
the sick, but the tortures they inflieted were refined 
in such a manner as to show hew mach the cruelty 
of man exceeds that of the most ferocious animals. 
Limbs torn from their victims were flung from the 
windows and the barricades as food for the dogs, 
the heads of young children cut from their bodies, 
women’s arms, and fragments of human fiesh, weré 
thrown into the midst of the Brescian troops, to 
whom bombs then seemed merciful... Above all, the: 
imperial cannibals delighted in the horrible conval- 
sions of those whom they burnt to death; therefore 
they covered the prisoners with pitch, theu set them 
on tire, and often compelled the women to assist at 
their husbands’ martyrdom. Sometimes, to make 
game of the noble blood of the Brescians, which 
boiled with magnanimous wrath, they tightly bound 
the men, and then, before thcir eyvs, they dishon- 
oured and cut the throats of their wives and chil- 
dren; and sometimes (God forgive us if we remem- 
ber such a horrid fact) they forced them to swallow 
the mangled entrails of their nearest triends, Many 
died of anguish, and many fell faiuting with 
horror,” 


Long after resistance had ceased, when.the 
entire of Lombardy was reduced to the 
quietude of despair, patriots were singled out 
and excentcd. On one occasion might be 
scen twelve of these martyrs hanging from as 
many gibbets crceted on the bulwarks of the 
crave 

Enough of these horrers—I have said 


enough, not merely to justify tho brewers’ 


the Italians, d'a new armistiey between the | treatment of Haynav, but to havc justified 


them had they stoned him to death, cut him 
to pieces, or torn him lib from limb. 

R Che Chronicle atlccts to believe that the 
Baukside manifestation was excited by fo- 
reigners, because Lord TORRINGTON and Sir 
H. W ARD, the Haynaus of Ceylon aud the 
lonian Isles havo not been also brought to 
trial before Judge Lynch. The atrocities of 
these English hyenas are not so well known, 
or (were they in England) they might find 
it quite as unsafe to visit BARCLAY and 
PerrIxs’ brewery, For myself, I hope that 
ihe justice that was dealt to Haynau may be 
meted out to all like him, whether Austrians 
or English. 

The Chronicle cannot believe that the 
masses are changed from what they wero 
when they rejoiced in the burning of witches 
and the persecution of Jews and catholics. 
Stupidly euough the Chronicle looks upon thie 
working classes as being yet steeped in the 
ignorance and brutishness which led them to 
engage in the Gordon riots, the burning of 
Priestly’s house, and the madness of the 
Keform-bill agitation ! Because the Chronicle 
has ‘‘advanced backwards,’’ its precious 
writers imagine the people cannot have pro- 
gressed forwards, A grand mistake, as those 
who trast to such blind leaders as the Chro- 
viele and Times will one day discover to their 
bitter eost. 

When humanity is outraged and jnstice 
violated, and when the criminals either place 
themselves above the laws, or, worse still, 
give to their tyrauny the form and attributes 
of law, there reverts‘to the people their na- 
tural right of aveuging humanity and vindi- 
cating justice by the strong arm of popular 
force. And if a nation is so utterly crushed 
us to be itself uuable to exercise that right, 
the duty of doing so devolves upon any other 
nation or any individual placed in a position 
to punish the oppressor. All but omnipotent 
in the midst of their battalions, arrogant and 
defiant of earth and heaveu at the head of 
their armies, the royal and military scourges 
of the huinan race tremble at the bare thought 
of the tyrannicide’s steel, and cower in abject 
submission if by chance they find themselves 
unprotected in the midst of a ‘‘ mob.” Well 
it is for the human race that sometimes the 
avenger brings the tyraut low, and that 
‘“mobs’’ bave an instinctive love of justice 
unknown to their ‘* betters "? BARCLAY and 
PERKINS’ workmen nobly performed a great 
duty, and their country thanks them ; all true 
men honcur,.them ; all women rejoice that in 
England was found the men to worthily pu- 
nish the assassin of fallen patriots—the tor- 
turer of innocent helpless women. 

That the hour may soon arrive when all 
the ruffians of HayNavu’s stamp will meet with 
that full measure of justice of which he has 
had a taste, is the heartfelt wish of 


L'AMI DU PEUPLE. 


THE ‘MORNING POST” AND THE WOMAN 
i FLOGGER. 


I wave been informed that the Morning Post has 
displayed great sympathy for the sad case of His 
Exeelleney the Herr Baron Von Haynau. A poor 
old man, nearly seventy years of age, 18 set upon 
and misused by a crowd uf some hundred indivi- 
duals! What a disgrace to England! And so forth, 
through infinite variations of lamentation and woe. 

I say I was informed of this; for I never read the 
“ Morning Post,’’ having too much respect for my 
apnity to risk its loss, by rashly encountering wn- 
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fathomable floods of twaddle. 1 believe the first 
civil engineer on record is Milton’s Devil, who threw 
an elegant suspension bridge over Chaos, having 
first explored it by a new mode of locomotion, 
“half wading, half flying, ”—but che devil himself 
would stand aghast at the Chaos of fudge heaped 
together in the columns of the Aforning Post. This 
paper having given one side of the picture, let us 
look a moment at the other side. A hoary-headed 
old ruffian orders women to be stripped naked and 
Hlogged till nearly dead. by a set of savage soldiers. 
And these executors of his lawless will were not 
half so brutal as this ‘noblo and knightly gentle- 
man,’’—this Austrian commander-in-chief, who, in 
some instances, personally superintended the civi- 
lized and refined operation; and, in all instances, 
would have tried and condemned any one venturing 
to remonstrate against such barbarity,—by a drum- 
head court martial. Of what terrible, revolting 
erime had these unhappy women been guilty ? 
They had aided their husbands, their fathers, their 
brothers, in the Hungarian and Italian insurrec- 
tions, They had aided those to whom they were 
hound by every natural and legal tie. They had com- 
mitted the horrible crime of taking for granted, 
that those whom they had been taught from their 
infaney to respect, whom they had been sedulously 
instrueted to reverence and obey, on whose judgment 
they had been aceustomed to rely, —were better 
judges than they, as to the propriety of shaking off 
the Austrian despot’s yoke. For this horrible erime 
against ‘‘family property, and order,’’—these 
women were stripped naked and flogged, by order 
of the infamous, unmanly eoward,—his excellency 
the Herr Baron Von Haynau. Do you dare to 
justify such brutality, editor thongh you be of the 
0 8 . Morning Post, court lackey, and aristo- 
cratic toady, generally? Then you are about as great 
a brute as the wretch whose abominations you at- 
tempt to excuse. You are a fit eulogist and apologist 
fora woman-flogger. Had I been present, when those 
brave proletarians gave this ruffian his deserts, 
I should certainly have dissuaded “the mob from 
using violence,” that is, from aetually laying hands 
onhim. I would have said, brothers, your hands are 
hardened and blackened with honourable toil. Donot 
pollute them by touching that beast. Take mops and 
brooms, sweep him out as you do other kinds of 
dirt. Like to like. Filth to filth, Haynau to 
the common sewer!—I do not wonder at the 
apology of the Morning Post having been cchoed 
by the Times, the Globe the Chronicle, and other 
papers—the organs of the ‘‘middle and higher 
classes,’ —and that Baron Rothschild should be 
the friend of such a ruffian as this Austrian Woman- 
flogger. For the supremacy of the ruling class 
must be kept up at any end every price; and this 
stockbrokering son et Israel found his financial 
operations a good deal hindered, his profits a good 
deal diminished, and the safety of his loans a 
good dea] endangered, by the late disturbances in 
the Austrian empire. Perish the human race! 
Let Justice be a fiction, and Fraternity a delusion ! 
What matter, if the coronetted Shylocks of the 
Stock-exehange thrive? ‘*Oh my daughter and 
my ducats! My dueats and my daughter !’’ Some 
of the Austro- Russian pressgang have expressed 
tlicir surprise that low people, liko draymen, coal- 
heayers, and so forth, should understand anything 
about continental affairs. Always the old story. 
Do they think, then, that the world is standing 
still, that even the ‘‘lowest class” of English 
Proletarians are now so ignorant as tho besotted 
mob who were hounded on by the ‘Tories to burn 
down Priestley’s house and to persecute every 
Reformer in ‘tho good old times.” The besotted 
fools our fathers who bclieved whatever the 
landlord and the parson choose to tell them! 
Who proclaimed the important fact to an admiring 
universe, that ‘‘one Englishman could lick ten 
Frenchmen,’—‘‘ Britons never shall be slaves,” 
and the like;—even when Pitt was saddling 
them and their children with a debt contracted 
for the purpose of stifling the germs of Liberty 
throughout Europe, and they were the veriest 
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slaves of a ruling elass, of a vile oligarchy ! 
—as much slaves as the Helots of Lacedenion, or 
the serts of the middle ages. Thank God! that 
time has gone by. And tho events of the last two 
years liave done more to enlighten the people on 
thcir true position, than centuries of preaching. 
Universal History is the best “enlightener.” Its 
lessous, you see, have reached even coalheavers, 
drayinen, and costermongers,—about whose hu- 
manity, the readers of an enlightened press ‘ eon- 
ducted by able editors,” have entertained doubts. 
Yet they are men, and thinking men too. I honour 
them, and congratulate them, from the bottom of 
my heart, 
HOWARD MORTON. 


AUSTRIA’S FELON “MARTYRS” — THE 
LAST LYING DODGE OF THE TIMES 
EXPOSED. 


[The following letter is from the pen of an officer-in the 
National Army of Hungary.], 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ RED REPUBLICAN.” 


DEAR Sir,—I hope you will grant a couple of 
columns in your periodieal to some remarks on 
the list of the victims put to death by the 
“bloody Magyars,” as published by the Times 
with so much self-satisfaetisn. I consider ita 
duty I owe to my countrymen, to expose this 
insidious and jesuitieal feint, and to eombas the 
“alumny newly started by the unprincipled 
and un-English journal before named. 

How mereiful, how mild the Austrian “ victors” 
are towards the Hungarian “rebels’! not to 
tax them with more than between 400 and 500 
murders! What? Not more than this paltry 
number? A bagatelle!—I must help them a 
little; I must inform them better: more than 
200,000 murders have been committed by the 
atrocious rebels. For this number, at least, of 
Austrians, Russians, Serbs, &e., perished in the 
Hungarian war. And why should the destruc- 
tion inthe field of battle be calledby a more gentle 
name, than the execution of a mutineer, a traitor, 
oraspy! The latter is Self-defence, as well as 
the former ; yea, it is of still greater ir tanee, 
i f you consider how mueh more mischief and 
hım a traitor or a spy is able to do, than è 
simple soldier. 

And to that class, the Times eonfesses,- with 
much amiable eandour, belongs the greater 
portion of those‘ victims, contained in the list. 
Does the Himes mean to say, that we ought to 
have allowed such as mutineers, traitors, and. 
spies, to escape punishment, or rewarded them 
for their good services? <A pretty supposition 
this, indecd! and which cannot be surpassed by 
anything except the naiveté with which con- 
demnod runaways from our own ranks, nay, even 
common eriminals, thieves, robbers, and mur- 
derers, are put down by the Times `i the-list of 
the victims fallen for their loyalty to the House 
of Hapsburg! As an example of one of these 
victims, I only mention that Rascian rascal, who 
“hunted a lady with his dogs through the forest, 
with intent to kill her, or to do her some grievous 
-bodily harm.” (Vide, No. 57 of the list.) What 
gross impudence—nay, even stupidity, to 
reproach the Hungarians for having punished 
such an inhuman monster. 9 

The greatest part of the victims whose fate 
is so bewailed by the Times, eonsisted of Croats, 
Rascians, Serbs, and Wallachs, As a man of 
feeling and as a Christian, I myself rejoice, — 
but as a friend of right and justice, I rather 
ought to regret—that so small a number of 
these barbarous tribes have been annihilated. 
A feeling of horror pervades me at the re- 
membrance of the infernal deeds committed in 
the unhappy war between the Hungarians and 
those crucl tribes who were instigated by the 
Austrian courts, aud partly led on by imperial 
officers. Woe to the Hungarian who fell into 
the grasp of these savages! A simple death 
was seldom his lot. In most cases he was slowly 
tortured to death in the most horrid manner. 
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Numberless examples are given of captives being 
bound by these wretches to a bundle of straw 
which was then set fire to; of others who were 
crucified, impaled, skinned, and mutilated! It 
is well authenticated that burning coals were 
put upon the chest, tobaeco leaves were cut on 
the brow of the victims, &e, &e. Now, if a 
troop of Hungarian soldiers, storming a village, 
found the gory corscs of some of their comrades 
mutilated in this horrible way,—who shall dare 
to accuse them of cruelty, if they fell furiously 
and with fearful revenge upon their enemics, 
and if they put to the bayonct every one they 
found with a weapon in his hand? And who 
shall dare to accuse the infuriated peasant, if 
here and there he killed some straggler of the 
Croatian gangs of robbers and incendiarics, as 
one would kill a wolf. 

With such examples the list of the Times is 
filled! However, not on the heads of the Ma- 
gyars,—not on this race, which perhaps lcast of 
all is disposed by nature to, ernclty,—not on 
them rests the responsibility of the strcams of 
blood shed in this unfortunate war ; that terrible 
responsibility rests upon the heads of the se- 
dueers and deceivers of the miserable Slavonian 
tribes. If our revolutionafy government can be 
blamed for anything, it must be for its exceed- 
ing humanity and forbcaranee, which almost 
amounted to weakness. Our governor Kossuth 
never signed a death-warrant; and lct me add of 
our chief eriminal court of justice, instituted 
after the capture of Buda, that its president, 
Alexins Fényes, had not one charge of cruclty 
or injustice brought against him, e sen by enemics 
after the conquest of the country. 

Furthermore, the Times mentions several cases 
in which “Lynch’’ jnstiee was committed by in- 
furiated “mobs,” and even many crimes perpe- 
trated by single individuals on their own account. 
How extremely unjust to charge a party, a whole 
nation, with such special offences! One might 
assert with the same justice, that the English are a 
cruel and blood-thirsty people, because mention is 
made in every weekly paper of atrocious murders. 
But during a war, and such an aggravated war as 
ours was, such offences naturally must be in¢reased. 

That no pains have been spared to make up such 
a list of “ victims” as the Times has succeeded in 
getting hold of, may he perceived from several 
cases, where individuals are ouly believed to have 
been executed, (Vide No, 91), and from another 
case where some of the vietims are said to have 
died in eaptivity, quite in a natural way. Notwith- 
standing the best treatment of the eaptiyes, it is 
quite natural that some of the 30,000 we had in our 
custody should die in the course of many months. 
That these captives were however treated in the 
most humane aud honourable way (which treat- 
ment they, fequently requited with mutiny and 
evil words) the most incarnate “ Blaek-yellow” can- 
not deny. Never was any Imperialist compelled to 
enter the Hungarian army; ‘only when freely en- 
listing, he was received. But how differently our 
people were treated in the Austrian camp! The 
captives were abused in the most infamous manner, 
and without any distinetion as to rank and person, 
were enrolled as privates. Our envoys were taken 
prisoners against the natural laws of nations, so 
that we could not come to a friendly understanding, 
even if we had been disposed to do so. 


With the exception of some individual acts of 
vengeance which cannot be honestly imputed to the 
whole nation, one must consider all the “ victims” 
given in the Zimes to have been killed in self- 
defence. Lut if the Times pleases to stigmatize 
self-defence as a crime, then it must not be content 
to enumerate only 467 “victims,” but as I said 
before, at least, the 200,000, who perished in the 
Hungarian war, 

But it was no act of self-defence, it was mean 
and inhuman revenge, monstrous brutality, which 
caused Haynau to pnt the noblest of our nation to 
an ignominious death,—our gallant leaders, who so 
often saw the backs of the fying Imperialists and 
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who were delivered to him chained and helpless by 
the huge northern beast of prey. It is the old 
Spanish despotism which causes hundreds of our 
best men at this time to slowly perish in horrible 
dungeons. Itis the height of Jesuitical cunning, 
by which the flower of our youth are MORALLY MUR- 
DERED, as they are now, writhing under the hazel- 
stick of the Austrian corporal. itty thousand 
young men, at least, and among them many of 
refined education, men of talents, of genius, are 
pining away far from their homes, in the most de- 
graded situations. They are helplessly exposed to 
the brutality of their “superiors ;” given up soul 
and body to the despotism of their deadly foe, 
against whom they gloriously fought a short time 
since, and by whom they may be used a short time 
lence as wretehed tools against their own brethren, 
against the people. Oh dreadful thought! How 
much more many of them would readily prefer 
death on the gallows to this unhappy fate! 

I should like to ask the Times, which gives the 
Hungarians the name of “rebels,” beeause they 
were opposed to their tyrant, and would not. 
in a humble and dog-like manner, let him strip 
them of their jnstly-acquired rights ;—what title it 
would bestow on the dynasty whieh, with the most 
infamons perjury, kindled in the land the flame of 
civil war; which robbed the people of their ancient 
constitution, confirmed by the solemn oatbs of a long 
race of kings; which, unprovoked, invaded the 
land, and covered it with slaughter and desolation ? 
In truth, not on the Hungarian side, but on the 
other—in the “victorious” camp, nust the “rebels” 
be looked for, 

If all the circumstances be considered, one must 
surely regret that the list in the Times is not of 
still greater importance ; that among the smaller 
felons there are not to be found the names of some 
greater criminals, as justly condemned by the 
“sovereignty of the people.’’? Every upright and 
unprejndiced man would congratulate mankind on 
reading there the names of some archdukes, of an 
arehdneliess, and of some wretched aristocratic in- 
struments of theirs. But be patient, O ye peoples! 
Haynau himself could not have a foreboding a year 
ago, that he would be cudgelled and kicked in so 
smart a manuer by a jolly troop of honest English 
proietarians ! 

A Tluncarian RED. 


Hyena IJaynau.—Our friend, Ernest Jones, writes as 
follows:—** You will be glad to hear that everywhere I 
have been the principles of Democracy seem on the rapid 
rise,—and once more numbers and enthusiasm charae- 
terize the meetings for the Charter. Leieester, Derby, 
Northampton, Loughborough, Sutton, Nottingham, and 
Mount Sorrel, are striking instanees. Yesterday, (Sep. 8,) 
at Nottinghain Forrest, I addressed 12,000 people. We 
moved and carried by acclamation a vote of thanks to Dur- 
clay and Perkins’s men for their noble conduct in thrashing 
Haynuw 1’? We are requested to state that at a meeting 
of the Manchester Chartists, it was moved by Thomas 
Diekinson, seconded by George Mantle, and carried by ac- 
clamation, ‘That this meeting records with pleasure its 
admiration of the honest indignation and manly feeling 
exhibited by the men in the emjdoy of Messrs. Barclau, in 
their recent dealing with the Austrian butcher,—the soul- 
less layer of women.” E. E. expresses his enthusiastic 
admiration of ‘* the noble-hearted brewers of Southwark” 
for eliastising ‘‘ his Austrian Satanship,’’ 

Joun Arnot Woop writes :—*' I am proud of my fellow- 
toilevs, when I am enabled to say with truth, that I have 
not found one working man in a hundred but justifies the 
deserved chastisement Haynau has received at the hands 
of the Bankside brewers.* * * A eoriespondeut of the 
Times accuses the working men of violating the laws of 
hospitality. lospitality, forsooth, to a villain of the 
blackest dye, who has violated every law of justice and 
mercy! should we not rather accord to him what he 
has done to others? Does not the soil of Hungary groan 
for vengeance on the inearnate demon who has left a 
track of death and desolation, deluging her bosom with 
the blood of her children? Such raffians should be ex- 
terminated from the fuee of the earth.” 

Proposed Dinner TO BARCLAY AND Prrgins’s BREWERS,— 
It has been suggested that a Public Dinner be given to 
the br wers and draymen who so nobly gave expression 
to the feeling of detestation towards the monster laynau 
felt by all true Englishmen, Highbury Barn has been 
named as the proposed seene of festivity. Let the tiekets 
be at a low figure, and the assemblage of Anti-Austrian 
friends of justice and freedom cannot fail to be immense. 
Some place on the South side of the Thames would be 
preferable to Nighbyry Barn ; but wherever held, there 
will no doubt be a tremendous muster of those who de- 
test cruelty and oppression, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


4a All communications to be pre-paid. : 

Letters for the Editor to be addressed to ‘‘ George Julian 
Harney, 4, Brunswick-row, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
London,” 

Orders for the Rep REPUBLICAN, from booksellers, news- 
agents, &c., to be addressed to ‘‘S. Y, Collins, 113, 
Fleet-street.”’ ? 

Books for Rewiew to be addressed to the Editor, care of 
the Publisher. 

RE Correspondents requiring private answers are re- 
quested to forward a post-stamp. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR THE “RED RE- 
PUBLICAN.” 

Thomas Guppey, Gd.; A “ Red,” Langport, 6d.; Alpha 
Beta, 1s.; J. Hirley, Manehester, 1s,; W. Mellor, Mam- 
chester (second subseription), 1s.; T. S. and J. H. 
Bacup, 5s.; Robert Wotton, 6d.; O. D., 1s.; Anglo Juvenal 
Is 


For Ports REFUGEES.—Robert Wotton, 6d. 

Tue FRATERNAL DemMocrats.—We have received and 
paid over to this society from Robert Wotton, 6d.; 
John Cutting, 1s.; M. W. Norman, Isle of Wight, 1s.; 
— Christensen, Isle of Wight, 1s.; George Redrup, 
Uxbridge, 6d.; Joseph Coles, Uxbridge, 6d.; A Member 
(name forgotten), Husband-street, 6d.; Martin Jude, John 
Brown, and — Nisbett, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2s. 6d. 

Tue TYPE-FOUNDERS.—We have received from Alpha 
Beta, 6d.; from “An Englishman,” 8d., who says—‘‘T 
trust you will receive at least one postage stamp from 
each of your readers, to aid the Type-founders in their 
righteous struggle;” O. D., 1s. The Committee desire to 
acknowledge 1s. 3d. received from “ A Few Democrats;’” 
and 8s. 6d. irom the ‘‘ City Lithographers.” 

EASTERN COUNTIES ENGINE-DEIVEES AND FIREMEN.—We 
have received for this body of ‘‘turn outs,’’ 9d., per 
John Davis, collected from a shop of nine men. 

Procres3 or THE ‘Reb Reposnican.”—G. Corby, 
Northampton ; and Samuel Saunders, New Radford.— 
We are happy to hear of the large and increasing sa'e of 
the Rep REPUBLICAN in your loealities. We hope that 
before long it will be as successful in other places, A 
Friend at Glasgow, whose social position compels us to 
withhold his name, expresses his regret that we selected 
for this publication the name of Rep Repusiican. He 
expresses his couviction that the name has jeopardised the 
success of our little journal, and will prevent it ever en- 
joying that immense circulation which he thinks it de- 
serves, and would have, were it published under another 
name. He states that many news-agents refuse to offer it 
for sale, or to exhibit the window cards and bills of con- 
tents ; giving, as their sole reason, the name of the publi- 
eaticn, This is in direct opposition to the sentiment 
expressed by T. S. and J. H., of Bacup, who (forwarding 
a subseription acknowledged above) write as follows :— 
“ Having carefully read your little journal ever since its 
eomniencement, we are bound to acknowledge it the 
best, and one which ought to be in the hands of every 
lover of his country and kind. We hail with pleasure the 
name of the Rep Kepvueriean ; and regarding it as the fear- 
less advocate of truc deiocraey and social reform, we 
wish it the greatest success.” Notwithstanding this flat- 
tering testimouial, we have reason to believe there is too 
much of truth in the observations of our Glasgow friend ; 
we having received similar letters from other parts of the 
eountry. Even professing democrats, but enemies to 
democratic independence, make the name a pretext for 
their hostile intrigues. No matter. We shall persevere 
iu the path of duty, thorny though it be, ‘‘ Alpha Beta’? 
writes,—‘‘I enelose you a few stamps to assist the Rep. 
I am sorry that I cannot give more at present, but will 
always consider it an imperative duty, as a sincere Repub- 
hean, to give all the support in my power to a journal 
‘disreputable’ cnouyl to speak the truth. Iam grieved 
to say that the complaints of your correspondents relative 
tothe enmity of news-agents are far from being unfounded. 
lIn many booksellers’ shops in Londor where I have in- 
quired for democratic works, I have been snceringly told 
that ‘they did not sell such books,’ although the vilest 
Holywell-street publications were shamelessly exposed to 
public view by those ‘virtuous’ and ‘respectable’ gentle- 
men! Shame on the demoerats of Britain, if they allow 
the Rep Rercniican to be burked! Let each of its readers 
take two copics instead of one; and by giving a number 
weekly to a non-subscriber, le will assist in firmly estab- 
lishing a free and fearless organ of democracy, and also 
eonstitute an efficient system of republican propagandism.’” 
William Mellor, Manchester, writes :—‘‘I am sorry that 
the democrats of this country do not support you as they 
ought to do, inyonrnoble struggle of making known to the 
world those prineiples which alone can make the people of 
this and all other countries happy and free. It isa disgrace 
to the professing democrets of this country, that the ouly 
monthly organ they had to truly represent their interests, 
and boldly and unflinchingly to proclaim those principles 
they professed so much to admire, should cease for want of 
that support they mightand ought to have given it. Yes, 
Sir, it is a shame that the Democratic Review should have 
been given up for want of support., * * * I know some 
whose excuse for not taking the Rep is, that they have 
not time to read it (a lame excuse); others, that they can- 
not afford to buy it. Now, if those who cannot find time 
to read it were what they profess to be, they would at 
least take one copy weekly, and try to make new converts 
by lending it to their neighbours. The others who cannot 
afford to take it are for the most part men who spend 
their money in drink, Yes, all their spare coppers go in 


supporting those who are among their greatest enemies, 
Iam no teetotaler, nor do I think ill of a man who takes 
a glass when he feels inclined, and can afford it without 
injury to himself and others. |But when a man tells me he 
is a Red Republican, and proud of the name, and spends 
his spare pence in drink, not leaving a singlé one to sup- 
port the onl: paper which truly and honestly advocates 
the principles he says he holds; I Say such a man is 
unworthy the name of man, and should hang his head for 
shame. Hoping that the Rep Repustican will succeed 
and reward you fur yourinvalnableservices, Iremain yours 
dev otediy, WILLIAM MELLOR.” Altogether averse to being 
maae the subject of anything like begging appeals, wo 
must decline puhlishing the letters from T, R. Birming- 
ham, and J. C., Bristol, Somewhat reluctantly we consent 
to the publication of the following letter from our friend, 
R.G. Gaminage, We beg to thank him for his truly fra- 
ternal kindness, and also for his excellent suggestion, 

Buckingham, Sept. lith. Dear Sir,—Having watched 
with great interest the progress of the Rep REPUBLICAN, 
and thinking that I can offer a suggestion for the exten- 
sion of its sale, I request tie insertion of the following in 
your next number, I am much gratified to learn that, 
despite the exertions of the burking fraternity, your little 
journal manages to keep its head above water, without 
yourself incurring any loss. But as it is well known that 
even an editor cannot live upon air, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to extend its sale. Ilow, then, is the Rep to be sus- 
tained? There are eighty-four counties in Great Britain. 
Now, suppose that in each of these counties there are six 
towns and villages, where in cach there lives at least one 
friend of the Rep Kepuutivan ; let that friend pledge hin- 
self to take of your journal twelve copies weekly, to dis- 
pose of ashe best ean. Six towns and villages in cach of 
those cighty-four counties will amount to 501, and one 
dozen circulating weekly in each of these would, indepen- 
dent of its present cireulation, give a weekly sale of up- 
wards of 6,000 copies ; and I feel certain that a very little 
excrtion will effect this, if your ‘ friends’ are in downright 
earnest in wishing for your success. Iam aware that in 
many of these counties there are uot six towns or villages 
where friends can be found to take the matter up; but I 
ain also aware that in some of the counties there are 
scores of places where democracy is in the ascendant, so 
far as opinion goes, and the large number of places in 
these counties would make up for the deficiency in others. 
1 do not recommend a plan upon which Ido not act. 1 
pledged myself to take one dozen weekly, and I have donc 
so. At first I disposed of only three or four copies, Now 
i get rid of the dozen, and have got orders for more. Now, 
if this can be done in one of the most tyrant-ridden towus 
in England, surely other places necd not lag behind. Let 
not the friends of the Rep wait to see if this plan is acted 
upon. Let each begin, and the thing will be done at once; 
and if they will not, let them no lunger boast of their de- 
votion to the democratic cause. Yours fraternally, R. G. 
GAMMAGE.” 

Fancrron SIGNATURES. — We have received the following : 
—Sir,—May 1 ask it an article, in one of your recent 
numbers, signed *‘ Armand Carrel,” is really from the 
pen of the French patriot? If not, wby do you allow a 
forgery to be foisted upon your readers? I can under- 
stand a modest writer culling himself “John, the Work- 
man;’’ there may be plenty of Johns, and no harm in his 
taking the name whatever he was christened. Let aman 
call himself “ Spartacus,” if he will; meaning, I suppose, 
that being a slave himself, he would be a slave’s leader. 
I will not even find fault with ‘“ Bandiera,” though per- 
haps neither 1 nor the writer know why it isused. But 
“e Armand Carrel” misleads. Howam I toknow whether 
he wrote it or not? And how am I to know when you 
sometimes give articles by great men, that they tuo are 
not forgeries. Was the article you gave with Mazzini’s 
name tvit really his? What would be thought of Stephen 
Robinson’s impertinence if he put the name of “Thomas 
Carlyle,” or of ‘ Thomas ‘Cooper,”’ to his own crude 
workmanship. Why should Richard Smith then be tolc- 
rated in stealing the name of “ Armand Carrel?” I am, 
Sir, yours sincerely, NamELEss. In answer to the above, 
we beg to staje that writings purporting to be from the 
pen of Mazzini, which have appeared in this publication, 
have been, really and truly, frum the pen of the Roman 
Triumvir. As regards the article signed ‘‘ Armand 
Carrel,” we are sure that the writer thereof intended no 
forgery, nor do we see how any such construction can 
reasouahly be put upon his use of the French journalist's 
name. Remembering that the original ARMAND CARREL 
has heen dead some fifteen years, it is evident that he 
could not write the allusions to the events of 1848 and 749, 
thickly strewn over the article under notice. “‘Chartists,”’ 
“Red Republicans,” “Mazzini and Rome,” “Kossuth and 
Hungary,” could not be found in any article really written 
by the departed Editor of the National. We presume that 
when writers having reason to withhold thcir own names, 
take those of historical characters, they select their fa- 
yourites ; and hetice the use of such signatures as ‘* Ban- 
dicra,” “Armand Carrel,” &e. We hope our correspon- 
dents will exercise some discretion in this matter. This 
week we arc in receipt of letters from ‘‘ Marat” and 
“ Robespierre.” Of course the writers have no idea of 
passing muster as the mighty originals who made those 
names inmortal. But we must confess we do not approve 
of any such fancy. Men of the loftiest mindsand mightiest 
deeds might pause cre they waid hold of such names. A 


éhoiee more modest is to be recommended ; or, still better, } 


that when there is no good reason for having recourse to 
a dis:uise, cach writer should affix to the expression of his 
thoughts his own proper name and signature. ‘ 

Thomas Curvey.—Your copmunicativn will be inserted 
as svon as possible, 
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Correction.—The signature to the communication head- 
ed—‘‘Money: Its Use and Abuse,” in No. 13 of the Rep 
Reposticay, should have been ALEXANDER BELL, not 
“ Bill ;’ and the words ‘‘ show and reason,” in the twelfth 
line, should have heen ‘‘show of reason.” 

Mr. Bezee’y London address is 32, Bartholomew Close, 
Smithfield, Our friend Bezer is now at Bradford. lle 
will address the Democrats of Barnsley on Sunday next. 
We recommend his valuable services to our friends in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

g Other notices must stand over till our next number, 


MONTHLY PARTS OF THE “ RED 
REPUBLICAN,” 
PARTS ONE AND TWO, 


Stitched in a handsome wrapper, 
Price 6d. each, 
ARE NOW READY. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1850. 


“Ler Europe learn that you will no longer suffer that 
there be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor.’’—St 
Just. 

“ Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yield one another mutual aid, according to 
their ability, like citizens of the same state.”’—Robespierre. 

“The Golden Age, placed in the Past by blind Tradition, 
is before us,”—St. Simon, 


CANDIDATES FOR LYNCH LAW. 


Tar Morning Chronicle is furious that 
Haynau should have been mobbed and 
Lynched, seeing that other and worse delin- 
quents have been allowed to play their mur- 
derous pranks unpunished by even a mur- 
mur of popular disapprobation. The delin- 
quents alluded to are, ‘ Lord” Torrineron 
ex-Governor of Ceylon, and ‘* Sir’? H. WARD, 
‘¢ Lord’? High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands. 

As we are not of the order of philanthro- 
pists whose virtuous indignation is excited 
only by the crimes of foreign tyrants; as we 
earnestly desire that even-handed justice 
should be dealt to all ruflians irrespective of 
their nationality ; and as we shall always be 
happy to grant the Chronicle a favour when 
we can do so conscientiously ; we shall follow 
up its efforts to establish the claims of 
Torrineton and War to share the honours 
showered upon Ilaynau by the brewers of 
Bankside. 

According to the Chronicle, a sort of insur- 
rection, occasioned by misgovernment, took 
placo in the island of Ceylon in the ycar 
1848. To suppress the rebellion, ‘‘as it was 
called,” considerable districts were for many 
weeks subjected to martial law, ‘‘ exercised 
in its worst form by individuals absolutely 
wanting in discretion and humanity.” The 
Governor prescribed a system of oppression 
and cruclty ; ‘‘ pillage laid waste, and mur- 
der decimated whole villages.’ In spite of 
appeals for mercy in behalf of those believed 
to bo innocent, ‘‘the Governor was obdurate, 
and refused to desist from the horrible exccu- 
tions which took place, under the name, but 
without the ordinary forms of martial law. 
Lord TORRINGTON did not recoil from blood- 
shed, however unnecessary and unjustifiable, 
* * * Though he had been trained in 
the gentle luxury of a court, his government 
was conducted as if he had been brought up 
in the savage barbarism of a Cossack camp.” 

c Sir” Henry Warp found himself, in 
1849, obliged to deal with an insurrectionary 
movement in Cephalonia, Like ‘‘ Lord” 
TORRINGTON, he at once adopted the severest 
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measures of repression, ‘‘ Ile resorted to 
martial law without remorse, and encouraged 
the vilest system of espionage. Exccutions 
followed one another with fearfi.l rapidity, 
and minor offenders, or supposed offenders, 


were punished by the lash, Indiscriminate 
floggings were inflicted without the pre- 


liminary forms of even a trial by court 
martial.” 

The Chronicle adds ; ‘¢In the number and 
severity of the punisliments with which 
these two colonial Governors vindicated the 
cause of order, they far exceeded, if we re- 
gard the relative magnitude of the insur- 
rections, the vigour which political antago- 
nists ascribe to the gencrals of the Austrian 
Governnient in Hungary.” 

Such is the substance of the indictment 
preferred by the Chronicle against TorRING- 
Ton and Warp. Conversant with the evi- 
dence on which that indictment is founded, 
we are bound to pronounce it the truth, 
and nothing but the truch. 

By the voice of Public Opinion the crimi- 
nals are pronounced GUILTY. 

What should be their punishment ? 

Justice points to their victims ! 

But how have these British Ilaynaus been 
treated. Ilave they writhed under the lash? 
Are they shrived for the gallows ? 

No! Itis true that Torrineron has been 
recalled, or been allowed to ‘‘resign ;” but, 
as the Chronicle observes, ‘‘no public cen- 
sure has been pronounced upon him, nor has 
any expression of public indignation given 
him reason to dread his return to the country 
which he has so justly offended.” Warp has 
been still more fortunate. ‘‘So far from 
being even reprimanded or superseded, he 
was honoured by [der Majesty’ s approbation, 
conveyed to him in a despatch of Lord 
GRrY’s.” 

The Chronicle places tte lenity with which 
these criminals have been treated to the 
account of the English people; as though the 
parliament represented the people ! Were the 
people really represented in the House of Com- 
mons, thé British Haynaus would long since 
have been brought to justice. There has how- 
ever not becn any expression of public indig- 
nation, argues the Chronicle, and thercupon 
proceeds to argue on the inconsistency of the 
English ‘‘populace’’ singling out HayNau 
for punishment. The Chronicle should re- 
member that TORRINGTON has not yet tested 
the affections of his countrymen, and WARD 
is still snugly located in Corfu. Asa partial 
administration of justice is our abhorrence, 
and as we should be sorry to see IayNau 
monopolise the punishment so justly dne to 
many more of the same stamp, we beg the 
working classes to keep in mind the merits ot 
TORRINGTON and Wakp—a couple of worthy 
candidates for the tender mercies of Lynch, 
Law. 


EVILS OF THE TYPE-FOUNDING TRADE 
—DECLARATION OF BELGIAN COM- 
POSITORS AND TYPE-FOUNDERS. 


In a penny pamphlet just issucd by the Type- 
founders’ Committee, containing a statement 
of the case of the 4‘ turn-outs,”’ we find it set 
forth tuat ‘the trade of Type-founding is 
peculiarly unhealthy. Regulus of antimony, 
a rank poison, enters largely into the metal of 
which types are made. To cast the type, this 
metal must be almost red-hot ; the head of 
the castor is within two feet of the crucible 
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containing the metal; the vapour partly poi- 
gonous, continually exhaling from this red- 
hot metal, largely impregnates the atmo- 
sphere he is compelled to breathe; add to. this, 
that he stands not more than from four to six 
inches, from the cast-iron furnace which heats 
the metal, and it'will be easily perceived that 
his position at work is not very fayourable to 
health and longevity.” a 

‘The work of rubbing and dressing necessary 
to finish the type When cast, ‘‘ causes a great 
deal of dust, which being-very fine floats iu. 
the air, and is inhaled by every person in the 
shop,” but more particularly by those engaged 
in the work of rubbing and dressing. The 
workshops are of the worst description—ill 
ventilated, dark, and comfortiess. It is a 
significant fact that there are but very few 
‘old men (really so) amongst the Type-founders. 

It might be taken for granted that men em- 
ployed at a trade so pernicious to health and 
life, would be well-remunerated for their la- 
bour. Not so. “The trade of Type-found- 
ing, German in its origin, was, for a long time, 
German in its remuneration to workmen ; but 
the repeated efforts of our immediate. pre- 
decessors sueceeded in raising wages to some- 
thing like the level of Englishmen’s neces- 
sities. Of late years, however, the tendency 
of wages has been in the opposite direction; 
and, perhaps, the most. severe and sweeping 
reduction ever attempted at one time, by 
English manufacturers, was proposed to us in 
1843. The principal houses in London, com- 
bined with those of Sheffield, simultaneously 
issued a notice of reduction of from 20 to 75 
percent. After a twelve weeks’ contest, the 
Sheffield firms gave way, but those of London 
succeeded in breaking down our wages.” In 
1845 a new struggle took place, when after a 
five week’s contest with the firm of Caston 
and Co., the men succeeded in regaining from 
all the London firms a considerable portion of 
the ground lost in 1843. 

The settlement then agreed upon between 
the employers and the employed, Messrs 
Caston and Face conspire to subvert. 
Hence the strike; the circumstances con- 
nected with which our readers are already 
familiar with. 

Press of matter prevents for the present 
any further quotations from the pamphlet 
under notice; which, however, we earnestly re- 
commend. to the careful perusal of our readers. 
We advise them to read it to their brother 
toilers in their workshops and trade societies. 
A couple of postage stamps sent from any 
part of the country will ensure the obtain- 
mentofacopy. Our friends should address 
to “Mr, Robert Yuill, Type-founders’ Com- 
mittee Room, ‘the George,’ Foster’s. Build- 
ings, Whitecross Street, St. Luke’s, Lon- 
don.” 

Oun readers have seen the noble and truly 
fraternal spirit, by which the organized Type- 
founders of France are inspired. It affords 
us no mnall gratification to give the following 
proof of the-equally good feeling and sound 
prinsiples of both the Type-founders and com- 
positers of Belgium ; 


invitation of the Typc-founders of London ;— 
principles of eternal justice ;— 


their fellow workmen of Paris ;— 
Dectare that they adhere, and will conform to 
the resolutions of the Paris committee. 
(Signed) t 
For the Compositors : 
F. M. Drywer, Pres. 
F, VANDERSLAGHNADE, Sec, 


For the Founders : 
J. DeLcorpe, Pres. 
L. CARKERINE, Sec, 


that obtained at Paris aud Brussels, 
In fine, to baffle the anti-social calculations of the 


treat you to give the greatest possible publicity 
to the above resolutions. 


oppressed proletarians of Europe, assure the 
fraternity of nations, and the ultimate and 


labour. 


REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RED REPUBLICAN, 

My Dede Sır, —In my humble-opinion it ig 
high time for the countrymen of Milton and Crom 
well to ascertain what conquests have been made 
by or for them, and what they have yet to achieve 
for themselves or for Humanity. Englishmen 
have a part,'a duty, in the world’s work, a place 
to occupy in the holy alliance of the Pcoples; 
and should prepare themselves for it. To this end 
a thorough knowledge of Republican principles is 
indispensable ; and to assist in diffusing that vital 
knowledge. I shall be glad (with your allowance of 
space) to put before, your readers some endeavour 
at an exposition of such principles. I propose 
doing this in a few familiar letters; and I will beg 
those who read them to unhesitatingly point out 
„any insuifieicney or want of clearness in my expla- 
-hation, or any seeming incorrectness or want of 
‘keeping in the argument. My object is not dog- 
matically to expose my own opinions, but, if 
‘possible, to establish the basis of a really republican 
party, by rendering republican principles plain and 
easy of comprehension. My text-book will be 
Mazzini’s manifesto—(for, whatever names may 
be appended to it, there is no mistaking it for any 
writing but his),—given in No, 2 of ‘ Le Proscrit” 
and translated in No. 12 of the “ Red Republican.” 

Believe me, 
Yours faithfully 
W. J. LINTON, 
Miteside, September sth, 1850, 


LETTER I. 


“We believe in Liberty, without which all Human 
responsibility vanishes ; 

In Equality, without which liberty is only a decep- 
tion ; 

In Fraternity (the brotherhood of humanity), 
“without which Liberty and Equality would be 
only means without end.” 

Equality—Liberty—Humanity (or Fraternity :) 
these words are the battle-ery of the Republican, — 
the formulaof his faith, without the understanding 
whereof there is no political salvation. Equality— 
Liberty—Humanity,—each and all, indissalubly 
united, Any attemptto solvethe problem of the 
government or regulation of society, without due-re- 
gard to each of these three terms, must bea failure. 
I will explain presently why I use this form instead 
of the usual form of ‘ Liberty—Equality—Frater- 
nity.” 


(TRANSLATION. ) 


DECLARATION oF tae AssociaTION OF COMPOSITORS 
AND ‘T¥YPREFOUNDERS OF BRUSSELS, AND ApDREg8 TO 
THEIR FRLLOW-WORKMEN IN BELOIUM. 


{nx Free.and United Association of Type-founder 
and: Compositors of Brussels :— 


would build, not to thé building: that is to say, 
On -the reading of the communication of the : 


Equality is a means, not an end. 


Typographical committce of Paris, acting ‘on the 


Considering that the reasons expressed in the 
decision of the said committee are based on the 


Seeing that the Compositors and Typc-founders 
of Brussels completely participate in the views of 


Breruren, in the name of the society we request 
you to convoke immediately the Type-founders of 
your town, in ovder to obtain a result similar to 


master Type-founders of London, we earnestly en- 


These brotherly intercommunications of the 


speedy salvation of the universal family of 


Equality refers to the ground upon which we 


Liberty may be defined as the unehecked oppoer- 
tunity of growth: a means, also, and not an end. 
Humanity is the object : Humanity signifying 
the whole of human life, for which this equal free- 
dom. is desired; and implying organized’ associa- 
tion, without which equality and freedom can be 
neither assured nor perfected, A 

By Equality is not meaned the equal condition 
of all men—as dreamed of by some of the Socialists. 
Equality as a result like that would be unjust and 
unequal. To take an easy example :—Two chil- 
are born with different faculties. (It matters not 
here to go into the mucli-vexed question of circum- 
stances. Whatever weight may be attached te 
the force of circumstances after birth, it cannot be 
denied that ctreumstances before birth have also 
weight. Notwo children are absolutely alike; no 
two are born with precisely the same aptitude or 
capacity.) One child is born with a faculty or 
predisposition for painting. Another has no such 
faculty ; his very organization is against it (he is 
perhaps too short-sighted to be a painter), What 
would be meaned by the word Equality applied to 
those two children ? Must both be painters, or 
neither ? Would this be equality ? Would it be 
equality to prohibit one frem exercising a power of 
good or enjoyment naturally ‘possessed by him? 
To prohibit only one, recollect! Republican equa- 
lity is not any such prohibitory equality as this. 
The true equality would be to give each child the 
space, the material, the culture most fitted for his 
growth, and support, and improvement : that each 
might be nurtured and educated to the utmost 
capability of his nature, even though one should 
grow to be far greater than the other. Or again: 
Two children will not grow to the same height: 
must therefore the taller-growing be stunted? Two 
men have not the same appetite: one needs for 
health and sustenance twice as much meat as 
is needed by the other: must one starve while 
the other fattens to apoplexy; and because theix 
daily rations are of the same weight, shall that be 
called equality ? The equality we desire is at the 
starting point, and to kcep the course, — not to 
check the career of the fleetest and make all 
reach the gaol at once or not at all. 

This is the equality which the Suffrage alone can 
give us. It is for this that we require the Suffrage 
as the public recognition and legal guarantee of 
our equality. For we cannot believe that we shall 
he treated equally (which meahs justly) by any 
who would hesitate to acknowledge and assure our 
equality, And this, spite of all that may be said 
in denial of rights, is the equality of birthright, 
the sense in which all men are born cqual, and so 
should live equal. The tyrant, the aristocrat, the 
liberal utilitarian, deny that I have any right— 
even to my ewn life, to myself; and so they refuse 
me the suffrage—the public recognition and legal 
means of using that right. But if I have no right 
to my own life, who has? Some other man or 
men? Surely such a theory is too preposterous. 
Or is it the State alone in which all rights are 
vested ? But what is the State? AmTa part of 
it? If not, what right can a foreign State have 
inme? If lama part of it, only passive, what 
right have any to kidnap inc and make me a pas- 
sive part, a tool, a slave, of some collection of my 
fellow men, calling themselves a State? IfI am 
recognized as an active part of the State—that is, 
coneeding me the suffrage—the claim to stand upon 
equal ground hefore the law, that the law made by 
all may care for all—may care that all are treated 
equally : that is to say, that the nature of each 
shall have full room for development, the lifo of 
none be hindered or cleared:away to foster or make 
room for the rankness of another. Without this, 
equality, liberty ‘*is only a deception.’’ 

For the Liberty we want is for the growth of all. 
Liberty, except upon the ground of equality, 
would be only the liberty of the stronger,—the 
liberty which exists in France and England, and 
among savage tribes—the liberty which would 
satisfy Messrs, Proudhon, Girardin, Cobden, and 
others of the “ Free-trade” and Anti-monopoly 


sehool—tho liberty which is not regulated, of the 
Arab kind, every-nran’s hand against every man, 
and the weakest going to the wall. We want not 
this liberty, but that diviner liberty which must be 
regulated by law, guaranteed upon the ground of 


buman equality—the liberty which is unchecked || 


opportunity of growth even for the least and 
weakest. The least, whose growth is stunted by 
the overshadowing of another, isa victim: there is 
liberty there for one, but not equality and liberty 
for both. The weakest whose growth must take 
the bent of another’s stronger will, is a slave :— 
there is liberty there too for the stronger, but not 
equal liberty for both. 

And as liberty fails without equality; so also 
equality fails without liberty, ‘There may be 
equality under a despot, or in a well-ordered com- 
munity, without liberty; but how then shall there 
be various growth, free growth, and progress ? 

We want equal liberty for all: becanse we want 
the various growth of all for the collective progress 
of Humanity. We do not believe that any man 
lives only for himself; or that a man’s life is bounded 
by his family or his neighbours, or his parish, or his 
country. Family, parish, or city, eountry, these 
are but so meny spheres in which the human life 


is perfeeted, in which it lives, from which it draws: 


its yrowth, to which it therefore owes the product 
of its growth. Humanity, we believe to be one 
whole, which ought to be harmonized together, 
continuully reciprocating all the advantages which 
commerce or science (physieal or mental scienee) 
can procure, —whieh ought to be organized so that 
a physical victory once gained hy a partof the race 
should be a triumph for the whole—sothat a moral 
gain aehieved by an individual should be a posses- 
sion for the whele— mutual assurance and co-part- 
nership, by means of whieh the whole world should 
uphold the weakest, through which the universal 
progress should step steadily on from aspiration 
to aequirement, higher and ever higher. The or- 
ganization of Humanity is, therefore, the problem 
which the Republican proposes to himself, This 
isthe meaning of his formula—Equality, Liberty, 
Humanity. The common brotherhood and equality 
of man as his starting point, freedom and organi- 
zed association for his means, the progress of Hu- 
manity his end. 

“ Equal place whercon to build, 

Freest growth for every need, 
And that faith to be fulfll’d— 
All Humaniry to lead, 

In one onward life of man, 

Organized, Republican.” 

Equality is placed first in the formula by Lamen- 
nais, who objects to the common French form as 
not logical: the ‘‘equal place’’ being the first 
thing neeessary, the liberty to build (as, alas! only 
too many trials prove) being “only a deception,” 
till the equal ground is clear. Mazzini, in his 
Italian programme substitutes Humanity for Fra 
ternity. Wisely I think. Fraternity implies good 
feeling and some assoeiation of equals, but does not 
necessarily involve ihe solidarity, the oneness of 
organized life. An American slaveholder might 
subseribe to ‘the Fraternity, not eounting black 
menamong his brothers; but ke could not sign the 
creed of Humanity, Still Fraternity may be used 
by some with the same meaning as //wmanity ; 


but Mumanity is exacter and more expressive, 
Win di Ti, 


Tne Prorte.—Shall it be, then, to cater for the enjoy- 
ments ofits tyrants that our pevple sheds its biood on the 
frontiers, and that every fanily wears mourning for their 
children? Not Better recognise with me this prin- 
ciple—that he alone possesses rights in our country, who 
has co-operated in emancipating it. Abolish mendicity, 
which dishonwurs a free state. Let the properties of pa- 
triots be sacred, but let the wealth of conspirators be 
given to the poor, The outcast poor are the great 
powers of the earth—they have @ right to speak in the 
character of masters to all governments that neglect 
them.—Sr Just. : 

Let Europe learn that you will no longer suffer that 
there be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor on the 
French territory, Let this example fructify all over the 
earth —let there be propagated every where the Jove of 
virtue and happiness,—1sip, 
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Lewuiew, 


Tus Fourts Estate. Contributions towards 
a History of Newspapers and of the Liberty 
of the Press. By F. Kyienr Iont, Lon- 
don: D. Bogue, 86, Fleet Street. 

Waru tho valuable materials at his command, and 
evident ability to turn those materials to account, 
it appears to us that Mr. Hunt might have 
written the history of tbo Newspaper Press had he 
taken the requisite time and tronble.- This by the 
way, for we have no inclination to grumble at that 
whieh Mr. Hunt has done. We aecept his ‘‘eon+ 
tributions’’ with pleasure, as-constituting a work 
both informing and entertaining—one of the mest 
valuable and interesting works published for some 
time past. 

Amongst the ‘‘ great men’’ who have testified 
to the importance of Newspapers and the blessing 
of a free Press, it is amusing to note the sayings 
of Canning and Thiers who could be grandiloqvent 
enough in praise of the Press when it suited their 
purpose to spout mock-liberalism, but who are to 
be numbered amongst the bitterest persecutors the 
Press lias had to encounter, Canning was one 
of the authors of the detestable “ Six Acts ;’’ and 
Thiers has rendered himself eternally infamous hy 
his “ Laws of September,” and by his advocacy of 
still more atrocious laws enacted by the traitors at 
the head of the Freneh Republic. 

“When,” says Mr. Hunt, “the reign of James 
the First was drawing toa elose ; when Ben Jon-- 
son was Poet Laureate, and the personal friends of 
Shakspeare were lamenting his then recent death ; 
when Cromwell was trading as a brewer at Hunt- 
ingdon; when Milton was a youth of sixteen, just 
trying his pen at Latin verse, and Hampden was 
a quiet country gentleman in Buckingliamshire ; 
London was first solicited to peejohise its first 
newspaper.’ ‘Tbe first English newspaper was 
published in the metropolis in 1622, its prineipal 
projector was one Nathaniel Butter, and ita title 
‘(Pur WerrLy Newes.” What appears to be the 
earliest sheet bears date the 23rd of May, 1622. 
Butter’s name is found in connection with News- 
papers as late as the year 1640. Like many pro- 
jeetors and public henefactors, Butter gained more 
notoriety than profit by his invention. The wits 
laughed at, and the public gave but indifferent 
support to his paper. 

The Revolution that beheaded Charles the First 
did mueh to promote the liberty of the press in 
England, ‘The discovery of printing had been 
immediately followed by the Chureh of Rome 
establishing a censorship. The Reformation trans- 
ferred to the King and the Bishops tle power of 
censorship previously exereised by the Pope and 
Bishops. In the reign of Elizabeth, authors and 
printers were fined and imprisoned, and the pillory, 
the branding iron, &e., were employed to prevent 
the march of Free Thought. 

The first newspapers were exclusively oeeupied 
with foreign news, for the most part translated 
from the Dutch. The exclusion of home affairs 
is easily to be aecounted for, bearing in mind the 
horrible persecution to which public writers were 
in those days subjeeted. Dr. Alexander Leighton, 
for writing and publishing ‘‘ An Appeal to Parlia- 
ment against Prelaoy,’’ was sentenced to be im- 
prisoned in the Fleet Prison for life; to be fined 
£10,000 ; to be degraded of his ministry ; to stand 
in the pillory : to have his nose slit, aud to have his 
ears cropped ; and farther to be branded on the 
cheek. ‘This hellish sentence was fully carried 
out, as the following extract from the Diary of the 
then bishop of London will show :— 

“ Leighton waa degraded at the High Commis- 
sion, ‘Tuesday, the 9th of November, 1630. 

* * * * * * Friday, 

November the 16th, part of his sentence was ex- 

ecuted upon him, in this manner, in the new 

palace at Westminster, in term time : 

1, He was severely whipped before he was put 
inte: the pillory. 


‘to be burnt: by the common..hangmen: 


it 


2. Being set in the pillory, he had one of his 
ears cut off, 

3. One side of his nose slit; 
. 4, Branded on one eheek. with a red-hot tron 
with the letters S. S:, signifying a Stirrer up of 
Sedition, and afterwards carriod back again 
prisoner to the Fleet to be kept. in chose custody: 


‘Aud on'that day seven-night, hie.sores upon his 


back, ear, nose, and face being mot cured, he was 
whipped agaim at the pilloryin Cheapside, and there 


‘hat the remainder of his sentence executed upon 


him by cutting off the other ear, slitting tke other 
side of the nose, and branding tke other cheek.” 

The case of Pryomis better known, ‘Hoe had 
written a boox against actors and acting, whi¢h boek 
had been duly licensed by the regular licenser ;. motd 
withstanding which. le was tried and condemned; ow 
the groundthat his book was intended to throw dis- 
credit on the Queen (wife of Charles the First), 
who had taken part ina marque'‘ab-court. Pryntt 
was sentenced to stand-in the pillory, to dose his- 
ears, to pay a fine of £5,000, and. afterwards to 
suffer imprisonment for'life. His book they direeted 
The son- 
tenee, excepting the imprisonment, was carried inte: 
execution. 

A few years afterwards Pryna was again tried m 
conjunetion with John Bastwick, a Physician, and 
Henry Burton, Baehelor of Divinity, .for writing 
and publishing books against the hierarchy. ‘Phey 
were not permitted to defend themselves; they per- 
sisted, however, in addressing the couet, and most 
manfully defended -the cause for-whioh ‘they: were tö 
suffer, They were sentenced to havo their ears cub 


‘off, to be fined; £5,000 each; ‘and: to perpettal im: 


pri8onment in three remoto places of the kingdom. 

Prynn. was further condemned to ‘be branded on the 
two cheeks with tle letters S.and-L, for a Seditiouy 

Libeller, This horrible sentence was executed on 

the 30th of June, 1637. ‘The sufferers exbibited 

the most dauntless courage. Standing ow the pil-. 
lory they addressed the people. In the course of 

his address Ir. Bastwiek said—‘‘ Had I as much 

blood as would swell the Thames, I would shed if, 
every drop in this cause.” The sentence was ex. 

ecuted with the utmost severity. The bot irons’ 
burnt the letters into Prynn’s cheeks, and he having. 
previously had his ears cut off, the exeeutioner out 

away a piece of each side of his face. Burton's: 
cars were cut off by the roots, ‘‘so0 that.the blood! 
ran streamjng upon the seaffold.’’ Asan additional: 
punishment to Prynn “his volumes were burnt by: 
the hangman, so elose under his nose as he stood in: 
the pillory that he was nearly choked by the flames: 
and smoke; yet from their ashes they rose again: 
Phenix-like, more vigarous in their power to offend 
the authorities.” The obnoxious opinions of Prynn 
and his fellow-sufferers were re-printed ini Holland 
and smuggled into this eountry, From- the timeof 
Henry the Eighth proolamation-had follewed. pro-- 
clamation against the importation of foreign works: 
and works printed in. the. English language in 
foreign countries ; and the Star Chamber perseeu- 


ted witli relentless severity, the violators -of these- 


tyrannical ediets. Amongst others,” Wharton," 
eighty-five years of age was fined £500, put in the: 
pillory and imprisoned ; and John Lilburn—after- 
wards one of the most celebrated of the Roundhead: 
leroes—was fined £500, put.in the pillory, publicly: 
whipped and imprisoned. Lilburn was whipped’ 
from the Fleet prison, along the Strand to! 
Westminster Hall, where the pillory was erected. 
As the cart drew him along he talked enthusiasti- 
cally to the people.. While standing in the pillory 
he addressed the multitude until he was gagged, im 
which state he romained one hour and a half. A: 
cruel imprisonment of more than two years followed. 
He was laid in irons anf kept almost-without food. 
Lilburn was one of the noblest of the patriots of: 
that time. He fought on the side of the-parliament. 
in the chief battles of the civil war. He-was 
posed to Cromwell’s usurpation, and was tried for 
accusing the Protector and Ireton ofitreasen to the 
commonwealth, bat his defence was se clever that 
he obtained an soquittal, 
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The progress of the parliamentary struggle led 
to the reversal of the sentence passed upon Prynn, 
Bsrtwiok, and Burton, and their liberation from 
prison. They were met on their entrance into 
London by vast multitudes on foot and horseback, 
bearing boughs and flowers, and rending the air 
with shouts of joy. Prynn was elected M.P. for 
Newport, and in February, 1641, the Star Chamber 
was abolished. 

At this time the ncwspapers began to print 
English news and discuss English affairs. The 
parliament, too, allowed the publication of their 
proceedings. The reports were regularly published 
under the title of “ Diurnal Occurrences in Parlia- 
ment,” and were continued from November 3rd, 
1641, tillthe Restoration ‘‘putan end, fora time 
to a custom so dangerous to despotism.” 

During the struggle between the King and Par- 
liament the Newspapers abundantly multiplied. 
Milton published his immortal ‘‘ Speech for the li- 
berty of Unlicensed Printing.” ‘“Hespokein words 
worthy of the bard who was afterwards to sing of 
Paradise Lost. He hrought classic scholarship, 
eloquent sentences, and sound logic to the task, 
and fought the hattle for liberty of printed thought 
with the earnestness and warmth of one who felt 
strongly impressed with tle importance of the cause 
he sought to establish.’’ For a season Milton’s 
arguments had not the desired effect; on the con- 
trary, on the demand of Fairfax, the Parliament 
appointed a licenser, or censor, who seems, how- 
ever, to have heen but little regarded hy those who 
were resolved to “ speak out.” During Cromwell’s 
supremacy, Newspapers appear to have been but 
little interfered with. ‘* The Resroration of Charles 
‘the Second, changed all this, and the return of a 
King to Whitehall, became the signal for very de- 
cided measures against the press.” The printing 
of news was made a monopoly—a rigid censorship 
was established over all publications, and journal- 
ism became the privilege of a courtier. This 
courtier was Roger L’Estrange, who, besides being 
sole pnblisher of news, was the Kipg’s licenser over 
printers. The horrible tyranny to which the press 
“was subjected, in the reign of Charles the Second, 
is set forth in the following extract:— 

A PRINTER TORTURED, HANGED, AND QUARTERED. 

Under the new law enforcing the censorship, 
‘L’Estrange, the journalist, hecame the chief execu- 
tive officer; and, judging by facts that are on record, 

-as a scholar and a man of proper feelings must often 
“have blushed for his new occnpation. The Star 
‘Chamber was gone beyond revival, and the Old 
‘Bailey became the court where sinners against the 
‘press-laws were arraigned. The new statute soon 
-captured a few victims, and a Tyburn audience was 
Jassembled to ‘witness the execution of a trouble- 
some priater. On an Octoher night in 1663, the 
‘Licenser L’Estrange, having received secret infor- 
“mation, set out on a search for illegal publications, 
“He had with him a party of assistants, which in- 
-clnded ‘four persons, named Dickinson, Mahb, Wick- 
‘ham, and Story. These men were called up after 
midnight, and made their’ way, by L’Estrange’s 
directions, to Cloth Fair. This had been Milton’s 
‘hiding-place, when he had ‘fall’n on evil days; 
‘and here now lived another heterodox thinker: a 
‘printer named John Twyn, whose press had been 
betrayed to the authoritics as one whence illegal 
thoughts were spread. When called on afterwards 
‘to give evidence as to what happened, Wickham 
‘descrihed how he met Mr. L’Estrange near Twyn’s 
‘house, and how ‘they knocked at least half-an- 
‘hour before they got in;’ and how they listened, 


‘and ‘ heard some papers tumbling down, and heard- 


a rattling above,’ before they went up.’ The door 
-being opened by its unfortunate owner, Wickham 
-was posted at the back door, whilst another stood 
-in frent, and the rest of the searchers went over the 
“premises. Efforts had been made to destroy the 
-offending sheets; the type had been broken up, and 
a portion of the publications had been cast into the 
next: house. ‘Iwyn’s apprentice was put into the 
‘witness box’ to‘give evidence against his master, 
and the jndges were ready to coincide with Mr., 
Serjeant Morton, who appeared for the Crown, and 
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declared Twyn’s offence to be treason. The ob- 
noxious book repeated the arguments often nrged 
during the Commonwealth, ‘ that the execution of 
judgment and justice is as well the people's as the 
Magistrate’s duty; and, if the magistrates pervert 
judgment, the people are bound by the law of God 
to execnte judgment without them, and upon them.’ 
In his defence, Twyn said, he had certainly printed 
the sheets; he ‘thought it was mettlesome stuff, 
but knew no hurt in it;’ that the copy had been 
brought him by one Calvert’s maid-servant, and 
that he had got forty shillings by printing it. He 
pleaded, moreover, in excuse, that he was poor, 
and had a family dependent on his labour for their 
bread. Such replies were vain, and the jury found 
him guilty. ‘F humbly beg mercy,’ cried Twyn, 
when this terrible word was pronounced, ‘I hum- 
bly heg mercy; J am a poor man, and have three 


small children; I never read a word of it.’—* Pll: 


tell you what you shall do, responded the Chief 
Justice Hyde, to whom this plea for clemency was 
addressed, ‘ask mercy of them that can give it. 
that is, of God and the King.’—‘T humbly beseech 
you to intercede with his Majesty for mercy.’ pite- 
ously exclaimed the condemned printer. ‘ Tie him 
up, executioner, was the only reply; and Hyde 
procceded to pronounce sentence. To read the sen- 
tence in the record of the trial makes the blood run 
cold. ‘I speak it from my soul,’ said the syco- 
phant Chief Justice, ‘ I think we have the greatest 
happiness in the world in enjoying what we do 
under so gracious and good a king,’ (this was 
spoken of Charles the Second, be it remembered) ; 
“yet you, Twyn, in the rancour of your beart thus 
to abuse him, deserve no mercy.’ After some 
further expressions of loyalty, and a declaration 
that it was high time an example should he made 
to deter those who would avow the killing of kings, 
he ordered that Twyn shonld ‘be drawa upon a 
hurdle to the place of execution; that he be hanged 
by the neck, and, being alive, that he should be cut 
down, and that his body be mutilated in a way which 
decency now forbids the very mention of; that his 
entrails should afterwards be takesi“out, ‘and, you 
still living, the same to be burnt before your cyes; 
your head to be cut off, and your head and quarters 


to be disposed of, at the pleasure of the King’s į 


Majesty.’ —‘ I humbly beseech your lordship,’ 
again cried Twyn in his agony, ‘ to remember my 
condition, and intercede for me.’-—‘ I would not 
intercede,’ replied sanguinary Judge Hyde, in the 
cruelty of his heart, ‘for my own father, in this 
case, if he were alive? And the unhappy printer 
was led back into Newgate, only to leave it for 
Tybnrn; where the sentence was soon afterwards 
carried out; his head and the quarters of hie 
body being sct up to fester and rot ‘on Lud- 
gate, Aldersgate, and the other gates of the City.’ 
Amongst the persecntors of the press in the 
reign of Charles the Second and James the 
Second, fignres the eternally infamous Jeffreys, 
who laid down as law, that “no person whatso- 
ever could expose to the pnblie knowledge, any- 
thing that concerned the affairs of the public, 
withont license from the King.” The London 
Gazette, which still lives amongst ns as the 
vehicle for bankrupt lists and other official no- 
tices, was started in the reign of Charles the 
Second, in the ycar 1665. This was the only 
newspaper allowed to be published, and is thns 
described by Macanlay:—“ The contents gene- 
rally were a Royal Proclamation ; two or three 
Tory addresses ; notices of two or three promo- 
tions ; an account of a skirmish between the 
Imperial troops and the Janisaries on tho Dannbe; 
a description of a highwayi4n ; an annonnce- 
ment of a grand cock-fight between two persons 
of hononr, and an advertisement offering a re- 
ward for a strayed dog. The whole made up 
two pages of moderate size. The most import- 
ant pdrliamentary debates, the most important 
State trials recorded in onr history, were passed 
over in silence.” It is‘scarcely necessary to say 
that there ‘were no Provincial newspapers.’ In- 
deed, except at the C@pital and the two Univer- 
sities, there was scarcely a printer in the king- 


dom. The only preseg in England, north of Trent 
appears to have been at York. We gave in 
No. 12 of the Rep REPUBLICAN an extract, illus- 
trating the brutal persecutions of pnblic writers 
in the reign of James the Second. ‘We shall re. 
turn to these volumes. 


l Poetry for the People, 


AWAKE! ARISE AT LIBERTYS COMMAND: 


(From Buonarroti's History of Bubeuf’s Conspiracy for Equality. 
Translated by J. Bronterre O’Brien.) 


By tyrant codes enthralled, by knaves borne down, 
Man stoops to man, and villains wear the crown :— 
Where is the freeman’s voice—the warrior’s steel 7— 
Shall we not stoutly fight as well as keenly feel ? 
Awake! arise, at Liberty’s command !— 
Th’ Aurora of our freedom is at hand, 

And slavery’s night is o'er, if we'll but bravely stand! 


Oh Nature, or whatever power it be, 
Which said to man, ‘* Be happy and be free !’?? 
Say by what strange mischance thy laws o’erthrown, 
Have yielded place to slavery and a throne ? 
Is there not one will dare assert the cause 
Of outraged manhood, and thy broken laws ? 
HowCong shall man quail ’neath the despot rule 
Of a usurper or a king-born fool ? 
Nations! arise, at Liberty’s command, 
Th’ Aurora of your freedom is at hand, 
And slavery’s night is o'er, if you’ll but bravely stand ` 


In ancient times, when yet our race was young, 
Nor gold nor war the soul to madness stung, 
Each in the land possessed an equal share, 
No kingly luxury known, no gaunt despair ; 
Then peace and competence went hand in hand, 
Unfear’d the assassin’s knife, the foeman’s brand— 

These days are ours again, if we'll but bravely stand! 
In those bless’d days when man, of man the frieud, 
Nor yet had learn’d to borrow or to lend, 
Nature on all alike her bounty poured, 
No starving wretch was seen, no pampered lord— 
Till fraud and priestcraft, by ambition led, 
Taught man his kind to hate, his blood to shed ; 
Then princes, subjects, niasters, serfs were known, 
And shuddering Freedom fled before—a THRONE ! 
Then started into life the warrior's trade— 
Then groan’d th’ assassined sire, the ravished maid! 
Pillage and murder still the steps pursued 
Of heroes, glorying in the path of blood. 
Then first were heard the ravings of despair, 
And dying wretches rent with shrieks the air, 
Nations! arise, at Liberty’s command, 
Th’ Aurora of your freedom is at hand— 

And slavery’s night is o’er, if you’ll but bravely stand! 


Where is the difference ’tween the serf and peer ? 
Why meanly quail ye, then, with idiot fear ? 
Bring front to front the oppressor and oppressed— 
Wealth cannot strengthimpurt, nor title steel the breast. 
Lay on! lay on! the death sigh of the brave 
Be ours, and not the death-bed of the slave ! 
Nations! arise, at Liberty’s command, 
Th’ Aurora of your freedom is at hand— 
And slavery’s night is oe’r, if you’ll but bravely stand. 


THE SOUTHWARK BREWERS AND THE “ AUSTRIAN 
BUTCHER.” 

The following verses are being very generally chaunted 
through the streets in theneighbourhood of Barclay and 
Perkins’s Brewery. 

Jolly boys, who brew porter for Barclay and Perkins. 

The prime London stout of our cans and our firkins, 

Here’s ahcalth, English hearts, what'er may betide se 

For the dose you gave Haynau aloug the Bankside, 
Derry down, down, down, Derry down, 

The deeds of this butcher we all have heard tell, 

How died Bathyani, how Leiningen fell ; 

Gallant Aulich he hanged like a felon and slave, 

Tho’ he prayed like a soldier to go to his grave, 
Derry down, down, down, Derry down, 

And ’twas allin cold blood when the battle was won, 

Was won by the Russians—for Austria had run ; 

When Gorgey had o’er to the enemy passed ; 

But brave English Guyon he fought to the last. 
Derry down, down, down, Derry down. 


Oh, the cord for the neck, and the lash for tho back, 
When Haynau commanded, they never were slack ; 
And women he scourged, till the red blood ran down, 
This chief of the armies of Austria’s Crown, 

Derry down, down, down, Derry down. 


Ye lasses of Southwark, ə health unto you, 

Who aided to give Marshal Haynau his due, 

The wretch who flogged women descrves well to meeu 

Rough welcome like yours, in each fair London street. 
Derry down, down, down, Derry down. 

Turn him out, turn him out, from our side of the Thames, 

Let him go to great Tories and high-titled dames: 

He may walk the west-end, and parade in his pride, 

But he’ll not come again near the “George ” hh Bankside. 
Derry down, down, down, Derry down. 


London: Printed by the Proptletor, Groner Jurran HARNEY 
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Letters of H’Amt du JJruple. 


XII. 
“Irit be euilt— 

To preach what yon are pleased to cal] strange notions; 

That all mankind as brethren must be equal; 

That priviledyed orders of soricty _ 

Are evil and oppressive; that the right 

Of property is a juggle to deceive 

The poor whom you oppress; I plead me guilty,.”--Sovrirey, 

THE RICH AND THE POOR. 
I RETURN to the subject commenced in Letter 
VII. and eontinued in Letter VIII., butinter- 
rupted by the necessary comments on thedeath 
of Lours PurLiPre, and the hunting of Hay- 
wat. In the Letters alluded to, I gave the 
reader a bird’s,cye view of the ‘‘grceatness’’ 
and ‘glory” of the ‘British Empire,” and 
showed the bowndless and inexhaustible re- 
sources of prosperity and happiness placed at 
the command of the people of these islands 
—partly the gift of all-bounteous Naturc, and 
partly the result of the unrivalled industry 
and conquering heroism of the past and pre- 
sent generations of the British and Irish 
people. 

Lord PALMERSTON, addressing his admirers 
and entertainers at the Reform Club, ob- 
served :—‘* We glory in our wealth, in our 
happiness, in our liberty ; but we are not de- 
sirous to monopolise those blessings ; and, as 
far as our efforts can be properly exercised, 
I think it is the duty of the Government of 
this country to assist other nations in follow- 
jug our example, and in endeavouring at 
least to attain the position which we occupy.” 
—“‘ Here,” says the reporter, ‘‘ the company 
rose from their seats and cheered for some 
minutes.” Doubtless ‘‘the position” oeeu- 
pied by ‘‘the noble lord” (and ‘ the rest of 
Her Majesty’s ministers,’’) together with the 
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“right honourable” and ‘‘ honourable”? eom- | 


[Price OnE Penny. 


The impudent charlatans who have lately 


pany who rose trom their seats and cheered | been lecturing the Prolefarians on their obli- 


so lustily, is a rather enviable one. 
is that of the classes directly or indirectly 
represented by ‘Lord’ PALMERSTON and 
Co.,—to wit the aristocracy, landed and 
commercial gentry, bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, lawyers, parsons, leviathan 
shopocrats, &c. It matters nothing that a 
large proportion of the persons belonging 
to these classes are opposed to the politics 
of the ‘‘noble lord,” and his Reform Club 
friends, they were nevertheless in their social 
character sufficiently represented at the ban- 
quet given to the Foreign Affairs’ Secretary. 
The party and factions differences of those 
who insolently term themselves ‘the higher 
orders”, and ‘‘the respectable classes,” do 
not prevent their social combination to live 
without working, and to rob the wealth-pro- 


So also gations to the late ‘‘ Sir ” Ropert PEEL, and 


the duty of paying down their pence to build 
monuments to the memory of *‘ the illustrious 
statesman,’’ have—with characteristie auda- 
city — ventured upon the assertion, that, 
thanks to Peels measures, Crime and Pau- 
perism are in course of expulsion from the 
land! The falsehood of this assertion is too 
notorious to need any laboured exposure. If 
it be true that here and there the inmates of 
workhouses have been slightly thinned, and 
the relief given to ‘‘out-door panpers ” some- 
what diminished in amount, it is not the less 
true that vast masses but a step above the 
panper-roll, are in a state of poverty which. 
assures their engulpliment in the abyss of 
pauperism the moment a new glut and a new 
panic shall come to complete the now regu- 


ducers of the frnits of their toil, Tor the} larly recurring commercial cycle. As regards 
privileged and the propertied classes— | crime, the prisons are full to overflowing, 
whether ‘t Reformers” or <Anti-Iteformers, | and the papers teem with commitments and 


Conservatives or Sham-Radicals—the exist- 
ing System works wondrously well ; and 
“« Lord” PALMERSTON may with truth boast 
that those classes enjoy ‘‘wealth,”’ ‘liberty, ” 
and other ‘‘blessings,’’ the product of which 
should be ‘‘ happiness.’ That, however, as 
a whole the people of this country have 


attained to the felicitous position deseribed by | 


the member for Tiverton, I take leave to deny. 
It will be my task to show that the blessings 
of superabundant wealth and national supre- 
macy, are monopolised by the classes repre- 
sented by ‘‘Lord’? PALMERSTON and Co.; 
and that the masses are foully cheated out of 
those means of enjoyment, which are the re- 
sult but not the reward of their sweat and 
blood, their toil and bravery. 


condemnations for ‘‘offeuces against person 
and property.” Above all, strikes and com- 
binations to obtaftn higher wages, and to 
prevent attempted rcductions—direct or- in- 
direet—proclaim too plainly the hollowness of 
our much vaunted ‘‘ prosperity.” 

The prosperity of the higher classes I do 
not question. Indeed their rapid progress in 
the attainment of wealth is indisputable—is 
even boasted of as showing ‘‘Tho Progress of 
the Nation.’ It has been recently shown in 
the Leader, on the authority of Porter’s sta- 
tistics, that the increase of personal property 
durig the thirty years ending 1845, was 
£1,000, 000,000. Estimating the possessors 
of this preperty as numbering not more 
than a quarter of a million, this increase 
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shows a gain of £4,000 per head in thirty 
years. The increase in the value of landed 
property is still more striking. Between the 
years 1803 and 1843 the amount of increase 
in the value of that species of property was 
no less a sum than £36, 593,000, representing 
a capital, at twenty-five years’ purchase, of 
£1,414,827,000—nearly double the amount 
of the Natioual Debt! On the other hand, 
the savings of the workjng glasses siuce the 
year 1800 amount to £11,300,000 in Friendly 
Societies, -and £31,700,000 in Savings’- 
banks. That is £42,000,000, against an iu- 
crease of £2,414;827,575 gained by the 
“higher classes.” Assuming that the whole 
of the investments in Savings’-banks really 
belong to the working classes, it follows that 
while the wealth producers havo saved about 
30s. per head in fifty years, the idlers have 
contrived to accumulate not less, upon an 
average, thau £10,000 per head in coysider- 
ably less time. 

In truth, however, the savings of the work- 
ing classes have been very much less than the 
above ficures indicate. The investments in 
the savings banks are to a considerable ex- 
tent owned by small tradesmen and others, 
not of the working class. Those of the pro- 
letarian order who really have money in the 
savings bauks, are chiefly domestic servants. 
The cold-blooded political economist will assert 
that the working classes might have saved 
much more but for their ‘‘idleness,’’ ‘ im- 
providence,” and ‘‘intemperauce.’’ The 
charge of ‘‘idleness’’ is an insult and a lie. 
That of ‘‘improvidence” is a cruel mockery, 
when addressed to a class, a vast number of 
whoin are unable with their scanty wages to 
supply their families with a sufficiency of the 
necessarics of life. The alleged ‘‘ imtemper- 
ance’’ of the working classes is au exaggera- 
tion ; the drinking habits of all classes being 
laid to their account. It is assumed that the 
sum of fifty or sixty millions. sterling ex- 
pended on intoxicating drinks and tobacco, is 
expended by the working classes ; a mon- 
strously impudent assumption! The rich 
man has his wine-cellar, and the respectable 
man his well-assorted stock of sherry, port, 
brandy, whisky, &c., and they may drink 
themselves ‘‘blin’ fou” without patronising 
tho tap-room, or being seen at the counter of 
a gin-palace. If when abroad they give way 
to beastly intoxication a philanthropic police- 
man is always ready to find a cab for ‘the 
geutleman,’’ while the drunken labourer is 
hauled to the police station, and besides being 
panished, has his ‘‘intemperance’’ published 
to the world. The ‘‘ saloons,” the ‘‘ wine 
and supper rooms,” and other places of 
drunkenness and debauchery in the metro- 
polis are patronised by the ‘‘ higher orders.” 
In the orgies carried on in those dens, aristo- 
cratic profligates expend in one night more 
thau the same number of working men ex- 
pend in six months iu their drinking bouts. 
Undoubtedly drunkenness aggravates the 
evils suffered by working men ; but drunken- 
ness is uot the cause, on the contrary, it is 
toa great extent the effect of those evils. 
Low wages, comfortless homes, the vagrant 
habits induced by tramping in search of em- 
ployment, are to be included in the causes 
which largely coutribnte to drunkenness 
amongst the working-classess. Undoubtedly 
it is no proof of philosophy to make bad 
worse. But let not the moralist and the 
political economist presumo to condemn their 
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erring brother, the 
themselves tried the heart-witherjng soul- 
blighting influence of toil without hope and 
labour unrequited by its legitimate reward. 

A close examination of the condition of 
the Proletarians would show that immense 
masses are altogether unable to invest any- 
thing in Benefit Societies and Saving Banks. 
There can be no rational doubt that in the 
great majority of trades and occupations fol- 
lowed by the working class, the workers have, 
retrograded, while the traffickers in thei 
labour have ‘been making fortunes. Agni- 
enltural labourers, -weavers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, carpenters, printers, and, in short, 
tho great majority of the trades agree that 
wages have been in a continual state af de. 
cline during the last ‘thirty-five years. Hf'in 
some trades, the wages claimed by the ope- 
ratives are higher than they were eighty 
years ago, it must be borne in mind that 
only a comparative ‘few obtain those wages. 
Every traile-is over-stogked, and nine times 
out of ten,the man who -atands nt for the 
rato of wages fixed by t.eitrade, ais pushed 
aside to make way ‘fer one af ja -nvalfitude 
sager to.sell;their labour on any terms, ‘hew-, 
ever degrading. The imposition of the iny 
‘came-tax caused reductions ef wages in many: 


callings, and it is motorious that the-cheap-: 


ened price of food is now beiug make a pretext’ 
for still further reductions. To the weavers, 
type-founders, engine-drivers, &c., it is said, 
‘ Food is much cheaper, you must therefore 
work for lower wages.’? The cab-men of 
Liverpool and London find their charges as- 
sailed on the same ground—the cheapness of 
‘provision for man and horse.” ' 

As long as the present Social System shall 
endure tho Proletarians will reap no benefit 
from mere reductions in tho amount of tax- 
ation, or pretended -shiftings of tho burden 
from one class to another. Impose a direct 
tax upon the rich, and they will make up for 
it by increasing rents, and reducing wages. 
Cheapen food, aud the benefit of the change 
will be snatched from the working classes by 
the cheapening of their labour. ` 

It has been estimated that the veritable peo- 
ple of the ‘‘United Kingdom,” that is to say, 
the agricultural labourers, small agricultural 
occupiers too poor to hire labour, artizans, and 
all kinds of town operatives, labourers, ser- 
vants, ‘sailors, soldiers, ‘* paupers,” and their 
families number about twenty-one millions. 
The remaining seven millions include tho 
members of the ‘‘royal family,” nobility, 
gentry, proprictors and annuitants, clergy- 
men, placemen, pensioners, ‘‘ professional 
men,’ manufacturers, merchants, specu- 
lators, farmers, tradesmeu, shopkeepers, &c. 
The national income is supposed to amount 
to about Five Huudred Millions sterling. Of 
thisamount the seven millions who produce 
nothing appropriate about two-thirds, leaving 
only one-third to be divided amongst the 
twenty-ono millions who produce everything! 

No wonder the country presents the 
astounding spectacle of being gorged with 
wealth, while at the same time three-fourths 


until at least they ‘have | it. 


of the producers of that wealth are struggling 
with the ills of poverty, and menaced with 
(indeed hundreds of thousands are suffering 
under,) the curse of paupcrism ! 

Yes, thou art right, Proupuon, “ thou 
reasonest well!’ « Property is theft.” 
Property, as acquired under the present | 
System, 13 Rossery! Let the rich look to | 


They may make peace with the poor 
if they will, They may introduce a 
system of true order and liberty, based on 
justice ; and may introduce that system by 
gafe and gradual means, if they will at once 
set their hands to the work—as necessary for 
their own and their children’s safety, as for 
the uplifting of the poor. Steady progress 
is, for all parties, infinitely preferable to 
violent revolutionary changes; but if the 
rich in their selfiahness prevent the former, 
they may make up théirmninds.to.accept the 
latter. Ceme how it: may, may the Reign 
of Justice come quidkty !. 

L’AMI DU PEUPLE. 
eh es 
POPULAR ORGANSSATION. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE REDMEPUBLICAN. 

Dear Harner, —In your lithe periodical I see 
repeated enileavours-to-bring dbéut a combination 
of all honest séfermers. Now, bowever desirable 
suoh-wnion may be, I have nolfaith in the efficacy 
of general principles to accomplish any sterling 
good for the masses. Principles, unless wrought 
out in all their details, are but empty formulas ; 
-bub in working out these details lies all the mis- 
chief to your projected centralisation. The very 
moment you descend to details, your centralised 
masg, however unanimous before, will hreak up 
idnto,ad¢honsand fragments. 

‘Eighteen hundred years. ago, the founder of the 
Christian system enunciated the great principle 
of ‘‘ doing to others as we would that others should 
do unto us;” and which principle we should na- 
turally assume would be the main guide in all the 
moral actions of his followers. I need not ask, is 
itso? or what good hath the {principle effected ? 
English constitutionalists: assert that ‘‘ taxation 
without representation is tyranny, and ought to be 


| resisted ;’ and Magna Charta declares that no 


man shall be taxed, save by -his-own .consemt, or 
through his representative. But though you find 
all our church and king supporters from the premier 
downwards assenting to the inviolability of these 
principles, see the cunsequence of any attempt to 
bring them out im detail in any other way than as 
Russell and- his coadjutors desire! When Rohes- 
pierre -hrought-forward his “ Declaration of Rights,” 
the whole assembly readily assented to his ‘ First 
principles of Government,’ but the instant it was 
attempted ‘to bring those principles into working 
order, all was confusion. 
When long experience has, therefore, given but 
ono invariabfy discordant result to all such decla- 
rations, it 4s time that we ahandoned them, unless 
accompanied by all their necessary details. Not 
merely must the good to be obtained he held out on 
our banner, but the means to attain it also, The 
thing wanted is so simple that their needs no ahb- 
struse, or what is called ‘ philosophic languago ” 
shout it. What is it that is wanted? Why, 
simply to prevent robbery. To prevent this rob- 
bery, governments are professedly institutcd, and 
Jaws are made, juppose we had no government, 
some would hunt the wild animals, others would 
live by cultivating the ground, but there are others 
who would do neither, and who would only live by 
robbing thase who did. To prevent such robberies 
societies organise themselves and governments are 
formed, or rather, to speak more properly, men as- 
sociate, and forni societies, with their respective 
heads to direct them. Well, now, what these 
heads have to do is plain ond simple. ‘Those who 
live by hunting, and those who live hy tilling the 
ground, shall each enjoy all that they can procure 
by either, and any one attempting to take a par- 
tielo from another without the free consent of the 
owner, shall be made to restore what he takes, and 
be punished also for the offence. as a warnine to 
others. Suppose other modes of living are dis- 
covered, such as by trade of some kind, there is 
nothing still to render the business of government 
a whit more complicated. I will show how its 


simplicity still remains in a few words. Hereisa 
man who cultivates the ground, and another who 
weaves, or makes shoes or raiment. ‘The farmer 
has need of all the articles made by these different 
traders, and he agrees to give so much of his pro- 
duce, either paid in kind or ina legal tender equi- 
valent in value in exchange for the articles he 
wants, There is no necessity for the interferenec 
of government in these transactions: each party 
may be left perfectly freo to make what bargain he 
pleases. 

Just so simple is the pompously styled * science 
of governmeut.’’ Its present apparent complication 
has, however, but one origin, whicl mankind are 
fortunately beginning to perceive. Suppose you 
constitute tlle weavers the sole lawmakers, What 
will be the result? They will order that the far- 
mer, the shoemaker, tho tailor, and all the other 
trades, shall not be allowed to weave, and shall 
purchase cloth only from them. ‘They would thus 
monopolise the trade to themselves, and bo able to 
place what price they might please thereon. 
Through tlese means they would draw to them- 
selves all the wealth which the others produced. 
Such, common sense will tell any man, would be 
the inevitablo result of class made laws. Do, then, 
away with class legislation, and do not begin by 
enunciating a principle merely ; enter into a full 
detail so that there may be no quibble about your 
meaning. L ‘every man of twenty-one years of 
age have an equal vote; let thore be no absurd 
brick and mortar, or poor rate qualifications; let 
the voters not be humbugged with the liberty to 
select only from one class, but be freely permitted, 
through the ballot, to select annually their paid 
representatives from whichever class they please. 
Do this, and you will not need to say one word 
more either on gencral principies, constitutions, or 
necessary laws connected with the land ; with des- 
titution or education. The nature and interests of 
mankind when allowed fair play will soon teach the 
mass what is right on all these matters. 

Dear Harney,—I know that I shall not by these 
remarks have fully satisfied many honestreformers. 
Some will say we look for gencral principles 
whieh will unite all reformers for tho purpose 
of bringing into working order the system 
here alluded to. Others will say, look at France, 
and then decide whether something more is not re- 
quired. Some other time, if you judge that what 
I have written is in any way useful, I shall 
be happy to givo you my views on these heads. 

Yours, sincerely, 
Ricuarp MARSDEN. 
THE GREAT OBSTACLE TO UNION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NED NEPUNLICAN, 


I renceive by the newspaper reports that a meet- 
ing has recently been held in London, having for 
its objeet the consvlidation of the democratic mind 
of the eourftry into one entire body. “ This is a 
eonsummation most devoutly to be wished” could 
it be successfully and conclusively aecomplisher, 
But, I fear, the clements are not fusible, I fear 
that the attempt will but widen the breach, I trust 
I may be wrong; bnt the short reports which 1 
have read of ,the proceedings of the meeting seems 
to confirm these doubts, for it is plainly shewu that 
there are to be separate funds ; and how there can 
be an entire union of the deinocracy—one soeicty 
of tho oppressed and down trodden Prolctarians, 
and yet tlirce or four separate and distinct funds, I 
am at a loss to conjecture. J always find that where 
there are Two rurszs tliere lies the sceds of dissen- 
sion and strife, and as ‘‘prevention is better than 
cure,’ if there is to be an union let it be one in 
reality, and not in appearance only. I am aware 
that federalism is suggested, so that different socie- 
ties may exist, and yet have a common understood 
mode of action, But why should federalism exist ? 
We have a common enemy oppressing us, a com- 
mon foe td conquer, and why should we be told that 
it is necessary to join this or that body as the best 
mode of makinghead against that enemy, when one 
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well organized association would answer the purpose 
infinitely better than a score? Union is desirable, 
and I think that if the leaders of the different 
democratic bodies would eonsult their consciences, 
they would bo told that they are themselves the 
barriers to an entire union of the people; they 
would find, on a close examination, that pride, a 
desire of notoriety, a degree of self-suflicicucy, are 
the invisible barricades, behind whieh they are 
fighting against the union which they desire. Let 
the leaders of the people conquer this human frailty, 
and they will soon find that that which they pro- 
fess to seek, viz: a combination firm and lasting of 
the democracy will be easily accomplished. Let not 
false pride stand in the way of a nation’s welfare. 
Tihink this is the common sense view of the question. 
It is the truth, no matter how unpalatable it 
may be. he leaders of the people have the power 
of creattiug an effective organization. How is 
it this union is not consummated? If inust answer 
the question, it is, that one and all desiro to be the 
great J AM, and until this inordinate desire is con- 
quered, the union of tho democratic miud of the 


eonntry is hopeless. 


I have been thus plain, because I wished to be 
understood ; and as yours is the only periodical 
which proclaims, in plain language, the rights and 
wants of the age, I thought truths, homely spoken 
wonld be suitable to the ‘ Rep.’ 

I am, yours, fraternally, 
James WILLIAMS, 


MONEY THE CURSE OF MAN, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RED REPUBLICAN. 


My DEAR SIR, —As Ihave no wish to oeeupy one 
single line of your valuable space unnecessarily, 


‘or to the cxelnsion of richer veins of thought 


from other quarters, maıl upon other subjects, 
still, perhaps, yon will permit ime briefly again 
to reply to a “ Wages( ?) Slave,” who has 
appeared in No, 12 of the “ Rep” though not so 
much in opposition to, as in agreement with, my 
ideas on the subject under notice. 

To render this discussion profitable, it would 
be more to the purpose if our fricnd would 
direct lis clforts to disprove my facts and dis- 
lodge me from my position. As I dislike repe- 
tition of statements, because uf their waste of space 
and time, I will merely refer to those two passages 
of mine last quoted by our friend, without reeapitu- 
lating them, and observe that to my mind there is 
all the difference imaginable betwixt money pro- 
perly so called (those were the words i used), and 
which has hitherto always been in use, and “ LABOUR 
notes,” the equitable circu’ ating medium our friend 
would estublish. Labour notes are not money, in 
the just commercial sense of that term, but simply 
tickets ar rouchers “ for real value deposited ; °? and 
though these notes should circulate, and “ be legal 
tender for all debts, contracts &c,” still they would 
not be money as l before said, bearing interest, aud 
fructifying as real money dues. Look to my words, 
and their is no contradiction, 

Our fricnd asks, ‘thas socicty arrived at that 
point of intelligenee to do without money al- 
together? ’? 1l say no! would to heaven it had. 
Were it so, one portion of tho human family 
would not be kept from generation to generation 
u hewcrs of wood aud drawers of waler. No! 
were it so the people would not tolcrate for one 
single moment the insult coming from any puny 
diminutive lordling that they were ‘too ignorant 
for the franchise.” No! were it so they would ex- 
tinguisl for ever any newspaper which would 
hound on the government or commereial companies 
to establish the ‘‘ rownr or ARREST, TNE LASH, 
axp Courts martian’ to reduce working men to 
“ OBEDIENCE ” to the will of tyrants. 

Intelligence ! whatis it ? Walker says intel- 
leet is “perception, understanding.” Now, will 
my friend ‘say that it isimpossible for the intelli- 
gent to excite the perception of the, at present, 
ignorant, and give them understanding? Pray 
how do the communists of America—who are but 
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comparatively intelligeut, manage without money 
—internally? And they only need money at all 
-because the whole American population is not one 
linge eo-operation. In those eommunities they 
need not even labour notes ; and could not we do 
likewise, and thus takea short cut to the charter, 
the land plan, and “something morc,” and get 
quit of monarchy and every other incubus asso- 
ciated therewith, 

Sir, the reason I want this question to be agitated 
is, that the worker may sce and understand that 
so long as he “SELLS NIS LABOUR FOR MONEY ” he 
will always be cheated out of a large portion of his 
produce; his inequality of condition still continued, 
and himself und family enslaved. 

Our | resent social condition certainly could i.of 
be brought to the state I wish it, simply by the dis- 
use of money. I told our friend in my first letter, 
that 1 was a Communist, so that he might have in- 
ferred the other conditions, viz: the land as the 
buse of a wise co-operation. 

I am satisfied with our friend’s explanation of his 
circulating medium, and just commereial system, 
as preliminary to a more rational arrangement of 
socicty, but still I think he is too much saturated 
with conventional influences, and too much it love 
with the institution of private property, to agree 
readily to the entire disuse of money, because, I find 
ho still clings to the idea of ‘* fixed property people,’, 
or in other words, people of ‘‘ independent circum? 
stances,’’ that is, lazy and crafty people, who live 
WILHOUT WoRKINO ; but, let me ask my friend how 
could such exist if the circulating medium could 
ONLY BE OBTAINED BY DEPOSITING REAL VALUE FoR IT ? 

“ Purchasing power,’’ under our frieud’s system 
means to be consistant, power and willingness to 
work and produce; so that yon see we should have 
no ‘‘ fixed ineome people,’’ which is what I want. 
Our friend reminds me of that huge GAMBLING List 
—the © trade article” of tho Manchester Guardian 
when he speaks of “rise in prices,” it appears to 
me that with every alteration in price of produce, 
his circulatiog medium must be altered too; them 
what confusion in the ** money market. !” 

Sir, all that our friend has yet said on this subject 
still leaves me with the impression that money— 
properly so called—and in any shape, is a CRAFTY 
AND HELLIS INVENTION. 

It is my firm conviction that from the earliest 
ages to tle prescut time, the cause of the enslave- 
ment ofthe workers, under whatever name they 
may have existed, whether as chattle or wages 
slaves, or proletarians, may be traced to the use of 
money. Yours in fraternity, 

GEORGE SMITH- 


Greengate, Salford. 

P.S. Sir,—If praise be due to any man for 
doing his duty, it is pre-eminently due to you ; 
permit me, therefore, to tender unto you my thanks 
for your articles on the “ celebrated hyena” Hay- 
nau. Allow me to add the expression of my entire 
satisfaction at the noble and praiseworthy conduot 
of the Messrs. Barelay’s men, in the reecption they 
gave that monster. ’ Tis a pity le did not find a 
grave in England, and in a Porter Butt!!! By 
the bye, what conneetion is there between his 
coming to this country and the advice of the Daily 
News with regard to the eastern counties strike ? 
Would it not have been in keeping with the tyranny 
of the “ Board of Directors,’ and the damnable 
doetiines of the Daily News, to have invited the 
Austrian monster to a banquet, presided over by 
Jetts the chairman of ‘ the Board,” with Gooch 
for his worthy “ Vice ?” 


There is not one single source of human happiness 
against which there have not been uttered the most lugu- 
brious predictions. It would be extremely useful to make 
a collection of the hatred and abuse that all those changes 
have experienced, which are now admitted to be marked 
improvements in our condition, Such a history might 
make folly a little more modest and suspicivus of its own 
decisions. Sidney Surith. 

All men are born free ; liberty is a gift which they re- 
ceive frum God himself, nor can they atieniate the same 
by consent ; though possibly they may forfeit it by crimes 
—Trenchard. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All communications to be pre-paid. ' 

Letters for the Editor to be addressed to ‘‘ George Julian 
Harney, 4, Brunswick-row, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
London.” 

Orders for the Rep Repcuticay, from booksellers, news- 
agents, &c., to be addressed to ‘'S. Y. Collins, 113, 
Fleet-street.”’ , 

Books for Review to be addressed to tbe Editor, care of 
the Publisher. 

Correspondents requiring private answers are tre- 
quested to forward a post-stamp. 


g7 Subscriptions for the Rep REPUBLICAN will be ac- 
knowledged in next Saturday’s number. a 

RECEIVED FOR THE PoLtsu REFUOEES.— From afew fricnds 
at Haybhurst, pẹr J. Bruckshaw, 2s. 6d. 

Tre FRATERNAL DEMOCRATE. —T, Saunders, jun., Bland- 
ford, 1s.; R. Mathison, Berwick, 6d.; William Shrimpton, 
.Berwick, 6d. ga- The following eighteen members are all 
of Leicester, and havo forwarded 6d. each :—John Bent, 
W. Rivett, W. Gocdard, E. Thompson, R. Bloomfield, J. 
Stodd, J. Simmons, T. Newton, John White, J. Goadby, 
H. Barrow, Joseph White, J. Smith, T. Wright, T. Goddard, 
G.. Wray, 8. Whilk, T. Young,—total, 9s. i 

Tar ‘Rep Rerosnican.”—Robert Mathison, Berwick, 
complains that the ReD does not come into his hands un- 
‘tila fortnight beyond the proper time.— W. R. Luseombe. 
Your suggestion regarding the news-agents cannot be 
acted upon. Accept our thanks for your fraternal endea- 
yours to advance the circulation of the Rep.—‘‘ A Young 
‘Red,” Oldham : We appreciate your fraternal kindness, 
but beg to decline the proposed periodical subscription. 
Once in a way may be very well, but we cannot consent 
that poor men should make a regular practice of mulcting 
their Hard earn! to support this journal. 
«rather sink it, and sink with it. The energetic efforts of 
our friend, Gammage, if generally imitated, would render 
subscriptions altogether unnecessary, and secure the suc- 
cessful! establishment of the RED REPuBLioan. 

gar Our friends at Northampton, ;Barnsley, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Hamilton, Edinburgh, 
Merthy--Tydvil, shall hear from us through the post. 

Our Huneaaian CONTRIBUTOR. —We are sorry that the 
excellent letter from the ‘‘ Hungarian Red” must stand 
‘over till our next number, 

Josera BeucgsHaw.—Your questions concerning the 
Hungarian struggle will be answered in No. 16. 

A REGULAR PURCHASER oF THE “ RED.”—Thanks. The 
smallness of the Rep prevents the insertion of, or comment 
-on, the articles pointed Out in your letter. 

Jacos J. SMiTH.—A letter addressed to this friend from 
the Fraternal Democrats, “ to Plymouth, ncar Merthyr 
‘Tydvil,”? has been returned by the Post Office; the 
‘envelope being endorsed with the words—‘‘ Not known.” 

Post-sTAMPS AND Post-OQapErs.—In answer to several 
correspondents, we beg to state that sums sent for any 
purpose not exceeding five shillings, may be sent in 
post-stamps. It is desirable that sums excceding that 
‘amount should be sent per post-order. 

“A Rep,” Langport, Somersetshire.—Thanks for your 
good wishes. We fear we shall not at present be able to 
vislt your part of tbe country. 

E. E,—Allowance must be made for the excited feclings 
of men so grievously wronged. Louis Philippe did sur- 
rouod Paris with fortifications, in the vain hope of pre- 
venting a new revolution. We need not add how misera- 
bly he was out in his reckoning. 

“ Marat,’’ writing from Winlaton, complains that “a 
too large portion of tbe peopleare completely sunkin apathy, 
miserable, wretched, and degraded, they fawn before, their 
self-imposed masters; they lick the hand that spurns 
them. The work before all true men is to create among 
the ignorant and the disaffected a yearning for political 
knowledge; and the only way to proceed is to purchase 
and circulate cheap publications among their fellow 
workmen. A really good and efficient press is half the 
battle; and the democrats should make every effort to 
establish the Rep Rercsitcan, and secure for it a triom- 
phant circulation.” 

Portay.—The lines leaded ‘‘The Capitalist,’ ‘The 
Day of Vengeance,” “On the Destruction of Universal 
Suifrage in France,” and ‘‘ An Answer to the ‘ Penitential 
Hymn,’ ” have been received. 

ANGLO-JUVENAL.—Many thanks for your kindness. Your 
communication, though inadmissible in the shape for- 
warded, will not be lost. Soldicrs’ wrongs is a. subjecu we 
intend to take up in the Rep Repusiican. P.S.—’Phanks 
for the volumes. Thcir contents shall have onr attention 
as soon as possible. 

Petry TYRANNY OF A MiLL-ownen.— Sin, The insertion 
of the following may deter others from the like disgraceful 
conduct. When itis seen that the working man has a me- 
dium through which he can give publicity to the wrongs 
perpetrated upon him by the heartless LABOUR TYRANTS 
the fear of being held up to public scorn will do more to 
make some men act justly than any moral principle they 
possess. One of the workmen of the Messrs, Stevenson, 
manufacturers, Stirling, having requested leave of absence 
from the works on the 26th August (before the Democratic 
camp-meeting at Bannockburn of that date was publicly 
announced), was answered by Mr. R. Stevenson that he 
had no objection to give a man a day at any time. He 
accordingly went to the meeting. The piecers, &c., left 
the works at breakfast time without leave ; consequently 
the mill was stopped for the day. On the 27th, the work- 
mau before mentioned was called before his employers, and 
reprimanded for stopping the mill, and intormed he might 
consider himself on his warning to leaye the work, The 
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raco, Dundee, and 
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man explained, that to prevent others leaving the works 
without leave, he had avoided going near the mill that 
day. But without avail. Ie was a marked man, amal 
leaves for the fearful crime of being an energetic Chartist! 
What makes the case appear in a worse light, is the fact 
that Mr. R. Stevenson professes to be a Complete Suffra- 
gist!!! Yours most truly, A Workina Man. 

Donsnp M‘LEop.—We have not room for your favour ; 
but shall be happy to hear from you on a future occasion. 

Jons Arnor Woop complains of the profit. mongering 
in certain nameless publications of a foul and filthy cha- 
racter, with the connivance of those in authority. J. A. W. 
believes that the toleration of these literary abominations 
is for the purpose of degrading the working classes, and 
thereby rendcring them the abject slaves of the “ higher 
orders”? who reason thus: ‘Keep the working classes 
from gaining sound knowledge, give them plenty of means 
for exciting the animal passions, let them grovel in the 
mire of bestiality and ignorance, and we shall be able to 
maintain our grinding rule. If, on the contrary, they 
should acquire the knowledge which would teach them 
their rights and dignity as men, away would go the fabric 
of imposture and injustice we have taken so much pa'ns 
to raise.” Hence, argues J, A. W., the underhand en- 
couragement given to the mind-dehasing publications be- 
fore alluded to, and the opposition to journals likethe Rep 
REPUBLICAN., 

Jures Lecnevanmer.—We take from the “New York 
Tribunc,” of August 28th, the rejoinder in full of Citizen 
Lechevalier to our answer to his strictures on the RED 
Repuunican, We ean afford to give the ‘‘ Trihune’s’’ cor- 
respondent the benefit of allowing his rejoinder to appear 
without note or comment on our part; any further notice 
of the following being quite uncalled for:—“ Mr. Julian 
Harney has made a long reply in his journal to the letter 
which I addressed to the ‘New York Tribune” on the 
subject of the Rep RepraricaN. I must confess, gentle- 
men, that you are very kind to repose any confidence in a 
correspondent like myself. You arc told by one that lam 
dull, because I am unwilling to take Free Trade as the 
last word of economical science, nor even for the last 
word of any science whatever. You are told by another 
that Iam an accomplice in a conspiracy, which sceks to 
subject the working classes of England to the priesthood. 
A third affirms that the prospect of realising Socialism in 
connexion with established institutions is a dream, and 
that previous universal destruction js necessary. And, to 
crown all, Mr. Julian Harney asserts that you pay me a 
large amount of money, and that in order to gain this 
money, I tel! you precisely that which must be the least 
flattering to your own ideas. He praises, and calls for 
your former correspondents, whom I would Myself be 
glad to sec at my side in your columns. Bat as to me, 
Tam ridiculous and mystical, with only now and then a 
gleam of common sense.—Alas! gentlemen, if I have only 
a gicam of common sense-—a thing which [hold to be very 
rare in our European world, especially among the revolu- 
tionary Socialists. Į prefer to treat general questions, 
rather than to reply directly to Julian Harney. I have no 
time nor space to estimate, 1s I could wish, the value of a 
Republican attempt in England. I will revert to this at 
arother time, I will finish to-day by explaining, in one 
word, what Mr. Julian Harncy brings forword as an insult 
to the English pcople.,, I said that a republic was more 
possible in Russia than in England. This simply means 
that the institutions of the people who have obtained, 
through Parliament, the Reform Bill of 1852, the Tariff 
Reform of 1846, the vote of nearly sixty millions sterling 
for the abolition of the Slave Trade and of Slavery, are 
open to all the progress, and protected from the crisis 
which cause au extravagant democracy to succeed an 
unlimited despotism. If this is what can be called insult- 
ing the English people, I am a great blunderer, for I 
thought I was giving them the most flattering enconiums. 
—JULES LECHEVALIER.”’ 

G. BAKER, Worcestcr.—Received. Thanks, 

H. Rowtnson, Edinburgh.—The extract has come to 


hand. Thanks.. 
fT REESE 


MONTHLY PARTS OF THE “ RED 
REPUBLICAN,” 


PARTS ONE AND TWO, 
Stitched in a handsome wrapper, 
Price 6d. each, 
ARE NOW READY. 
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eloquently advocated by several contributors 
to this journal. The appeals of those writers 
have been warmly responded to in all parts of 
the country, and we have reason to believe 
that the suggested union is earnestly desired 
by the great majority of the British Demo- 
cracy. 

The letters from Messrs. WiLtlamMs and 
MARSDEN on this subject, published in this 
day’s Republican, demand a brief notice. Mr. 
Wixi1aMs labours under a mistake in suppos- 
ing that the recent conference decided that 
the projected union should be merely a feder- 
alisation of existing societies. All that the 
conference decided was, that the union of the 
several popular associations was desirable ; 
and, further, appointed a committee to can- 
vass and report on the means of accomplish- 
ing that union. The first act of ‘the com- 
mittee was to throw overboard the suggested 
federalisation, and to vote that the union 
should be effected by the fusion of existing 
societies into a new association—‘‘ one and 
indivisible.” There is, therefore, only one 
point of Mr. Wuxrrams’s letter calling for 
comment. He asserts, that the great obsta- 
cle to union is to be found in the selfish am- 
bition of the ‘‘ popular leaders#¥ ‘who ‘‘one 
and all desire to be the great I AM,” and to 
gratify that ambition they sacrifice the people’s 
welfare. We will not dispute that there is 
too much of truth in this charge ; we cannot 
deny that inordinate personal vanity has had 
much to do with the frittering away of the 
democratie strength ; but we protest against 
our friend’s assertion that the ‘‘ leaders” ‘‘ one 
and all” are of this selfish order. We speak 
as we have seen, when we declare that those 
who are parties to the attempted fusion have 
exhibited a spirit of self-sacrifice and true 
fraternity, which entitles them at least to 
plead not guilty to Mr. WILLIAms’s accusation. 
If unhappily the said ‘‘ leaders” should be un- 
able to agree to merge all distinctions in one 
body, we feel assured that that disagreement 
will be the conseqtence of conscientious dif- 
ferences of opinion with regard to principles, 
and not the result of personal pride and 
petty ambition—at least so far as they are 
concerned. 

If we understand Mr. Marspen aright, he 
would have all parties unite simply for the 
obtainment of the Charter. So would we; 
but with this difference, that we would have 
the people instructed in a knowledge of their 
social rights while struggling for the obtain- 
ment of political power. Mr. Marsprn should 
bear in mind that in seeking to unite different 
parties, it is a difficult matter to get three out 
of four to entirely shelve their theories and 
schemes in favour of the object sought by 
the fourth party—and that object only. Mr. 
MARSDEN must know that thousands of honest 
reformers dissent from his theory of unlimited 
liberty, believing that the said liberty—liberty 
unaccompanied by regulation or association, 
would speedily lead to the renewed subjection 
of the weak to the cunning and the strong. 
These reformers demand that something be- 
sides the Charter should find place in the pro- 
gramme of the projected union. We think 
they would act wiser were they to agree to 
making the Charter the one grand, object to 
be first sought for, at the same time propa- 
gating their social principles. Our view is 
not theirs ; but nevertheless believing them 
to be sincerely desirous of uniting with their 
brother reformers, and ourselves earnestly 
seeking that union, we would counsel that ail 
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DET Europe learn that you will no longer suffer that 
mog be one indigent wretch, nor oue oppressor.” —St 
ust. 
“Men of all countrics are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yield one another mutual aid, according to 
their ability, like citizens of the same state.’’—Robespicrre, 


‘“The Golden Age, placed in the Past by bli iti 
is before us.” St Phiten: dam 


; UNION! 
Tue union of all honest reformers in 


o d 
consolidated body, ae 


has been zealously and 
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possible means to effect that union should be 
taken ; it being, of course, understood that 
those means shall not include any departure 
from democratic principles, or any violation 
of our cherished Charter, 

Whether with or without the addition of 
social reforms, the obtainment of Universal 
Manhood Suffrage and the necessary adjuncts 
thereto, as embodied in the People’s Charter, 
must be the great, the primary object of the 
projected union. At the same tıme, the union 
must guarantee to its members full freedom 
to expound, propagate, and agitate ‘first 
principles,” Republicanism, Socialism, &c. 
On no other terms would union be practicable 
or even desirable. The liberty of opinion 
claimed against governments must be re- 
spected and faithfully guarded in our own 
ranks. We fervently hope that the com- 
mittee, the conference, and the several socie- 
ties, will agree npon some plan of organisa- 
tion which will establish, instcad of four weak 
and powerless bodies, one united, powerful, 
and conquering association for the speedy ob- 
tainment of the Chartcr, and the ultimate 
establishment of the Republic—Democratic 
and Social ! 


TRADES MOVEMENTS, 


WE lately noticed certain strikes of weavers 
and mill-handsin the neighbourhood of Roch- 
dale, at the same time intimating that we 
were uninformed as to the’ grievances of the 
turn-outs. A letter from afriend at Rochdale 
has supplied us with the following particulars. 
It seems that the work-people employed at 
Townhouse-mill, besides being paid wages 
i5 per cent. lower than the wages paid at 
other mills, were subjected to regulations 
which might have been framed by a Face, 
aud which a Goocn would have delighted to 
carry into execution. If a loom-crank broke 
—an accident which the best weaver living 
could not prevent—the worker was fined 2s. 
Each weaver was required to weave a certain 
quantity per day, and if the quantity wove 
was only one pick short, there was a fine of 
one half-penny on the loom. After passing 
through the loom the picees were examined, 
and on a tally-board opposite to each wea- 
ver’s name, was regularly set down ‘‘ dirty 
weft, 1d.,” ‘‘an end down 1}d.” &c. ; the 
entire coustituting ‘a sweeping reduction at 
the end of the week, and a glorious haul of 
plunder for ‘‘ the highly respectable firm” 
of Messrs: J. and B. ScHoriELp. 

This mode of plundering their ‘‘ hands” is 
common, and has been long established 
throughout Lancashire, by the millocrats of 
that county. Asa system of robbery, it is 
safer than a direct and avowed reduction of 
wages. The latter often induces strikes and 
creates more or less of public sympathy on 
the side of the workers. But the system of 
fines and abatements is but little known to 
the public at large. This system of villany 
is extending, and is largely imitated by the 
master-class in various parts of the country 
besides Lancashire. f 

Our Rochdale correspondent apprises us of 
more strikes in his neighbourhood, namely at 
the mills of Messrs. PrLuINa and Sons, Messrs. 
BRIERLY and Sons; and Messrs. Howarp and 
Co. (two mills). The hands late in the em- 

loy of the first-namcd firm claim an advance 
pee their late wages of 7s. 9d. to 8s. a week, 
At the other mills the turn-outs have been re- 


ceiving but 7s. 6d, per week, and they now 
claim 8s. 5 

It appears that the adult malc workers in 
the iron trades, finding their labour invaded 
in consequencc of the introduction oflads and 
women into foundries, are organising their 
body, to obtain, if possible, a remedy for this 
fast-growing evil. 

The strike of the Type-founders is still un- 
decided. The operatives continue firmly re- 
solved not to submit to the unjust require- 
uments of Faca and Co. A Mr. OMPBLER, 
commercial traveller to the firm, has been 
making himself unnecessarily busy in going 
amongst some of the workmen and trying to 
poison their minds against their brother turn- 
outs. This is monstrously dirty work, and 
Mr. OmBLER—who no doubt esteems him- 
self a ‘‘ gentleman’’—would do well to wash 
his hands of any such occupation for the 
future. 

We quote from the pamphlet noticed in 
our last some: particulars relating to the origin 
of the strike uot hitherto published in this 
journal. ‘The trade is a gradationary one. 
Boys enter at an early age—when they ought 
to be learning how to fulfil their duties as fu- 
ture citizens of their country rather than at 
work—and gradually progress from one branch 
to another; the boy as ‘‘ Breaker Off,” or 
‘Setter Up,” receiving from 3s. to 5s. per 
week ; at 15 or 16 years of age he goes to the 
Rubbing, and according to the settlement of 
1845, receives 2d. per 1000 types, until eigh- 
tcen years old, when he should receive 24d. 
per 1000. The morality of this arrangement 
was, that boys sliould not receive such high 
wages as men, and that old men who had be- 
come incapable of the physical exertion re- 
quired in Casting could return to the simpler 
branch of Rubbing, and by earning 10s. or 
12s. per week save themselves from the degra- 
dation of pauperism. Such were the principal 
reasons urged by the employers in 1845 when 
making the distinction of 2d. and 25d. per 
1000. We -cannot say this law has been in- 
variably actedup to. It has been with that, 
as with many of the laws of our country, ad- 
vantage has been taken of it for selfish pur- 
poses.” 

“ The Saturday previous to the strike the 
firm gave three high-priced (23d. 1000) rub- 
bers notice to quit, unless they would accept 
2d. per 1000 for the future—adding that it 
was not theirintention to pay 24d. per 1000 any 
morc, Representations were immediately 
made of the injustice of such a determination. 
In 1845, the firm of Caston particularly as- 
sured us, on the honour of gentlemen, that 
no advantage should be taken of the two 
prices iuthis branch—when urging the reasons 
for the distinction between boys and men. 
Notwithstanding their pledged honour, we 
were now answered, that we had consented 
to two prices, and they should henceforth pay 
which suited them best, and that was 2d. 1! P? 

Before 1848 the general price for ‘‘ Rub- 
bing”? was 3d, for 1000 types; it was then re- 
duced to 24d. and 2d. as stated. Since the 
strike commenced Face and Co. have inti- 
mated that henceforth they will only pay 14d. 
Every working man—every honest man—in 
England, must admit that this strike was 
unavoidable, justifiable, and absolutely necces- 
sary. Let the trades see that the type- 
founders shall lack nothing necessary to en- 
able them to obtain the full satisfaction of their 
righteous claims, 
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HAYNAU AND HIS FRIENDS. 


One cheer more for BARCLAY and PERKINS’s 
draymen! Inspired by their example, even 
the Hanoverians have driven Haynau from 
their country. On the news of the hunt 
along Bankside reaching Vienna, the inhabi- 
tants of that city, although under martial 
law, gave frec expression to their heart-felt 
satisfaction ; and ‘*‘ Cheers for Old England ” 
and ‘‘the noble English brewers’? were 
shouted in the cafés and other places of public 
entertainment. On the other. hand . the 
wrath of the ruffians who had shared 
HAYNAU’S atrocious crimes was manifested by 
the most fiendish expressions of rage. In 
the Café Daum, a Croatian officer drew his 
sabre, and with a volley of imprecations, va- 
liantly smashed a portrait of Queen Victoria ; 
while-his brother ruffians cheered and cried 
“Bravo!” This is cxcellent fun! Ac- 
cording to the Austrian journals the am- 
bassador of that execrable power has .de- 
mancd ‘ satisfaction.” We wish he may 
get it—hot and strong. 

If we may believe the Vienna correspon- 
dents of the Times and Chronicle, there are 
certain creatures, calling themselves English- 
men, who having degraded themselves by 
taking commissions in the ruffianly army of 
Austria, have sunk themselves to a still 
lower depth of infamy by expresing their 
sorrow for’ Marshal Haynau. It is true 
that this statement is madc by notorious liars. 
As a specimen of tho hideous mendacity of 
the Chroniele’s correspondent, it will suffice to 
state that he has the audacity to assert that 
the kicking and pelting of Haynau is deplored 
even by the relatives of the victims murdered 
by that hoary and impenitent assassin ! 11 
Can the force of lying further go ? 

The Paris correspondent of the Times has 
been playing his part in the congenial work of 
lying and slandering. According to this 
worthy, the hunting of Haynau was the re- 
sult of a plot got up by the German refugees, 
who algo are busied in carrying outa still more 
terrible conspiracy, the object of which is the 
destruction of ‘‘the time-aonoured institu- 
tions’? of England, to be effected by swamp- 
ing the workshops and factories with hun- 
reds and thousands of real, live, Gernian 
revolutionists ! The story of the one con- 
spiracy is as true as the other. The fifth of 
November, we understand, has been fixed 
upon for the blow-up of ‘‘ our glorious insti- 


tutions.’ Rare fun for the boys next Guy 
Fawkes’ day ! 
“ Drunken savages, ? and ‘‘ brewery 


brutes,” are amongst the choice epithets 
showered upon the punishers of Haynau by 
the Times and Chronicle, Let these insults 
be remembered. It is remarkable that every 
one of the slandcrers of the brave brewers, 
whether writing as cditor, or correspondent, 
has taken very good care to conceal his name. 
One of these friends of HAYNAU, masquerading 
under the signature of ‘‘Aliquis,” in the 
Times of Sept. 18th, vents his fury on the 
firm of BarcLay and PERKINS, and demands 
to know who they are and where they reside? 
He adds with great fierccness, ‘‘ The name 
and address of each of them we must have 
and shall have!’’? Suppose the people turn 
the tables and demand the name and address 
of £ Aliquis,” ‘‘Civis,’’? “Nemo,” ‘A true 
Friend of the People,” ‘*An Old Officer,”’ 


| «4 Chartist,” and the rest of the gang of 
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masked libellers? Suppose the people de- 
mand to know the names of those hired tools. 
of tyrants—the foreign: correspondents of the. 
Times and Chronicle? Suppose that the people. 
begin to say ‘‘the name and address’’ of each, 
of the editorial writers in the Times. and 
Chronicle, ‘* we must have and, shall. have 
that we may know who are the un-English 
defenders of women-floggers and assasins.?”’ 
How will the friends of Haynau like that ? 
The hyena’s jackalls. will act wisely to ‘ shut 
up’’ and be-silent. 


Republic and Royalty in Ltaly. 
BY JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
Translated expressly for this Publication. 
(Continued from \No. 13 of the Red Republican.) 
CHAP. VII. 


PROTEST. 

The morrow of the decree* we publisheti. the 
following document :— 

To the Central Provisional Government of 

Lombardy.. 

“ GENTLEMEN, —“ When, the prodigies of five 
days} aceomplished, sublimely victorious and 
trusting in the results of its victory, the people, 
sole sovereign: of this land: rebought with its blood, 
accepted you for chiefs, it confided to-you a double 
Mission: to provide for the entire deliverance of 
the.conntry; and:to clean the ground upon which 
the.exprassion of its wishes concerning the future 
destinies.of the country might spoutaueously mani- 
feat. itself, render itself clear hy a fraternal dis- 
cussion, make itself accepted by. all parties, 
and which, assuming, in the face of Europe a 
character of legal solemnity, would have heen pure 
from base hopes and cowardly fears, worthy of Italy 
and of ns. 

“And the peoples: of Italy who, well knowing 
that they were our hrothers, all-sent us, as far as 
distanse and particnlar circumstauces permitted, 
soldiers for the holy. war, easily confirmed this 
same mission. They well understood that here on 
this Lombard soil, where the revolution and the 
triumph had been the work of the people, tho 
destinies of all Italy were in agitation; that here, 
in this so important part of the Italian land, the 
free and considered vote of some millions of generous 
men was appealed to to solve the great and decisive 
question of the real tendencjes, the instincts and 
desires, which are fermented in the hearts of the 
masses, and which must decide their new life. 

“You understood this mission then, Gentlemen, 
or you appeared to understand it. And beeause 
yeu could not find in yourselves either the power 
or the right of an initiative, you solemnly declared 
on several occasions that the initiative belonged 
entirely to the people, and that the people only, 
when once the territory should be delivered and. 
the war at an end, wonld haye to discuss and to 
decide, in a constituent assembly, what forms 
should rule its political life, 

“And. in formally declaring this, vou certainly 
did not understand what was impossible, unjust, 
that a whole people should for an indefinite period 
remain mute npon the gravest questions, those 
most vital for it: you could not reasonably pretend 
that it. should fight without knowing why; that 
it should conquer without svrivusly asking itself 
what would be the fruits of its victory; that it 
should makc itself the soldier of liberty, and com- 
mence hy renouncing it, and by refusing to itself 
even the right of peaceful and brotherly discussion. 

“Little by little opinions were revealed. This 
was a good thing, it was the preparatory edueation 
which you did not give to the people, but which 
was offered to it by the best among its brethren, 
iu order that ou the day of the election of the 
assembly it might utter an enlightened and well 
considered vote; it was a proof given to attentive 


* For deciding the form of Government, 
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Europe that, the Lomhard populations. had not 
arisen through a blind spirit of revolt, but because 
they felt that the times were ripe for them to enter, 
with the consciousness of their rights and of their 
duties, into the great commuuity of uations. „You 
ought not to have been dismayed, but rejoiced ; 
you should only have used your influence to keep the 
lists open equally to all, and to give the discussion 
free course, sheltered from intrigues and’ violences, 
within the terms of a peaceful and brotherly 
polemie. . 

“ You know Gentlemen! which, among the differ- 
ent opinions put forth, was. the first to break. the 
accepted limits of the discussion. You know that, 
whilst the opinion to which the undersigned had the 
honour of belonging, confined itself calm and tran- 
quil to the ground of persuasion,—whilst it alone 
kept itself within the legal limits determined hy 
you, always, iy ery oceasion and with all its 
power, supporting you,—whilst it exaggerated 
even to itsown detriment the virtue of moderation, 
—others more impatient because they were less 
sure of having reason, lieated themselves even to 
the extent of changing the diseussion into a quarrel, 
and friendly words to menaces, It was for you, 
popular as you were, to interfere as conciliators, 
and you did not. A little while after some men of 
the provinces, led into illegal aud, dangerous reso- 
lutions, openly. supported the dismemherment of 
the collective unity of the State, spoke of immediate 
surrender, without the conseut of their brethren, 
opened the way, hy violating the obedience due to 
your central Government, to auarchy.in the country ; 
formed lists, offered them, invested with the pres- 
tige of some secondary authorities to the deceived 
leaders of the people, to ignorant inhahitants of the 
country ; hastily collected signatures, and in several 
places did so fraudulently and abusing names. 
‘These ahuses, these frauds, have heen pointed out to 
you, Gentlemen; you have liad the complaints and 
the proofs; some of us can recollect your words on 
this subjeet, and will know, on oecasion, to reveal 
them to history. It was. your sacred, duty 
to punish these attempts, to culighten, by your 
official word, the deceived populations; to remind 
them, to remind all, of your programme, and the 
reasons which required its maintenance, to spread 
it everywhere, with all the means yon had at hand, 
to appeal to the love of country and the good sense 
of your follow citizens. Yon have not done this, 
and, whilst the agitation which such manœuvres 
had produced among the people, required to he 
ealmed hy a word from you, whilst the honestest 
men of all parties sought this from you, you have 
refused it: you have shut yourselves up in a fatal 
and inexplicable silence; motionless, you have 
allowed this state of things to be aggravated; and 
now that, thanks to the patriotism and good sense 
of the Lombards, the danger is weakened, you make 
the most of it, exaggerating it to disineulpate 
yourselves from the violation of the programme 
which the nation had accepted.—Now, when from 
some of the deceived towns, there ecominence to 
come to you, without your having provoked them, 
proofs of a return to a juster sentiment, and of pro- 
testations of adhesion to the original programme,— 
your decree of the 12th of May tears it up, sanetion- 
ing these fatal precedents, and calling upou the 
un prepared citizens to decide at onee upon the fate 
of the country, having recourse to a systein illegal, 
illiberal, without dignity, and invented for the 
exdlusive triumph ot one opinion over the oier 

, Lhe system of registers is illegal, bec 
violates, on your own authority, the programme 
wbich was the condition with the couutry of your 
politieal existence, because it takes away from the 
Constituent Assembly the most Vital, the most 
decisive of all questions, 

“ Se SNR A 
ve pee wie beeause it suppresses discussion, 

es pensible basis of the vote; because it 
Suppresses one of the inalienable rights of tl 
eitizen, and substitutes f a cour 

x ; Be or the public aud natural 
expression of the conscicnee of the country, the 
silence and the servility of a command. Í 
because it is preciptitate; bec 


ause it 


ause it 


It is) 


tends: to change.that which ought. to be a-proof'of 
love and reasoned, conviction into. a capitulation 
dictated by-fear ; because the state.of war in which 
we are, and.the. presence of an army which reprer 
sents one opinion, deprive this vote-of-all dignity:s 
because in the eyes of Italy and of Europe: we shall 
appear to he, wrongly, guided by immediate interests 
and by fear; hecause those generous men who are 
our hrothers and who by their fighting, for us, have 
saluted us by the name of brothers, might be taken, 
wrongly, for our conquerors. This system 13 
fabricated for the exclusive triumph of one opinion 
over the: other, because it chooses, to impose itself, 
the moment in. whieh. that opinion has prepared its 
ground:by all manner of means and manceavres 
and beoause you: do not confine yourselves. to de- 
manding of. the people whether or not it, will ima 
mediately. make a decision, but you. exclude from 
your registries-one of the possible solutions of the 
problem, hy suppressing every vote which might 
be its expression. 

“ Geutlemen! you have violated your mission. 

« However painful it may be, we believe it to be 
our duty to tell you so, It should indeed be very 
painful; not because the fature destinies of Italy 
are interested in it,—the destinies: of Italy rest in 
a region: far more-elevated than that in which pro- 
visional governments. hestir themselves,—hut. be- 
cause we have long defended and loved you, and 
hecause—we believe—the decree of the 12th of 
May will long trouble the peace of your consciences. 

“Gentlemen! the immediate consequences of 
this decree might lead to great dangers to the 
internal tranquillity and liherty of the country. 
You are thus furnishing.a pretext for the foreigm 
intervention which we all deplore. In leaving youn 
neutrality to range yourselves all at ouce. on the 
side of an exclusive opinion, you are flinging an 
imprudent defiance at the opinions sacrificed. 

“ May God come to the aid of Italy, and keep far 
from her the peril of the foreigner which you invoke 
on her head, As for us, we love onr common. 
country more than ourselves. We'will not pick 
up your glove. We will not resist in defence of 
our rights, beoause sneh resistance would be the 
commencement of civil war, and civil war, always 
culpahle, would be douhly so now while the 
foreigner yet. invades: our lands : but our fellow— 
citizens will, we are sure, keep account of our: 
abrogation. 


jæ “It is sufficient for us now, Gentlemen! solemnly 


to protest in the face of Italy and of Europe, and 
for the satisfaction of onr conscience. The good 
sense of the nation and the future will do the rest.” 

Thus, the republican party, deceived by false 
promises, long abused hy the jesuitically henevolent 
protestations of the provisional government, after- 
wards pursued hy shameful accusations, foolish 
menaces, and perfidious insinuations spread among 
the people,—the republican pauty, betrayed all at 


once in its dearest hopes by a decree which, for the 
free, solemn, and peaceful discussion of a Con- 
stituent Assembly after victory, substituted the 
silent vote of regisries, with the sword of Damocles. 
suspended over the heads of the voters,—the repub-. 
lican party replied in words of dignitied and severe 
sadness to tho violators of puhlic faith. It de- 
elared that in view of the agreement which it alone 
had observed even to the 12th of May, it would 
not take up the challenge. At Genoa the crowd of 
enraged moderates burnt this protest. We could 
have replied, like Cremutius Cordus— Burn also 
all the good citizens of Italy upon the same pyre,. 
for they know by heart the truths which we have 
just proclaimed.” l 

A few days after we published the programme- 
of the /taly of the People, Our language was still 
the language of couciliation. We said— Our 
mission is a mission. of peace. Brothers among 
brethren, we. recognise and claim the right of 
free speech, without which their is no fraternity 
possible. Who could or would contest this 
right with us? Is not thought sacred in Italy? 
Does not truth leap out of the coufict of opinions ? 


|: Where is he who possesses it iufallable, eutire 2 


ah, if brothers could ever impose silenee upon their 
brothers, if the difference of convictions as to the 
means to be employed to make our country one, free, 
and great, could ever render us tlie encmies of each 
other, this presentimont of an Italy to come would 
be but alie and an irony. Let us all bow down 
respectfully before the sovereign judgment of the peo- 
ple, legally manifested. Let us accept the facts which, 
accepted by the people, shall serve as links between 
the present and that ideal which shines before ns, 
like the star of our soul. But who therefore would 
dare say to us—Renownce this ideal? ln the 
name of God, in the name of the involiability of 
thought, act so that our flag, whieh you yourselyes 
eall the flag of the future, shall float borne by pure 
hands in the sphere of the ideal, like a presage 
hovering over the cradle of a people which aspires 
to be anation! We well know that even though 
you take another way now, you will one day come 
to lift this flag from our tombs. But you shall 
raise it, enlightened, thanks to us, as to its true 
signifieation, as to the worth of those sacred words 
—God and the People—whieh flane on onr 
eseutcheou, And meanwhile, we will embrace 
upon the eominon ground which eircumstances 
assign to us: Deliverance of the country, expulsion 
of the foreigner who threatens us. We will study 
together wliat are the most active, the most efi- 
eacious means for war against the Austrian; to- 
gether we will rouse our people to the eommon 
work; we will point out to governments the way 
they must take to eonquer, and we will march 
thereon with them. Our first thought is the war; 
the second the unity of the country; the third the 
form, the institutions, which shall assure its liberty 
and facilitate its mission.” 

Such were our words, Ard notwithstanding we 
were everywhere acoused of having, by substi- 
tuting a politieal idea for the question of indepen- 
denee, shackled the war, and disunited the forces 
whieh should have serried themselves for the com- 
bat. This false accusation was so well propagated 
and repeated, that even to-day it circulates in Italy 


and abroad, hawked ahout by deceived or perverse | 


men, The Republicans ought ta have fought and 
they discussed. History, however, informed of the 
facts, says, and will say, that the republicans were 
the first to fiyht the lust to discuss. It will say 
that the republicans fought upon the barricades 
while the moderates were conspiring with Turiu; 
that republicans were almost all those who sprung 
forth in pursuit of the Austrians from Milan, or 
gone out from Como, stopped not till they reached 
the Tyrol, whilst the Provisional Government was 
making the first steps in order possibly to manage 
a capitulation, It will say that they were republi- 
cans, the volunteers, who on the llth of April, 
seized the powder msgazines of Pesehiera,—repub- 
lieans the most of those who fought for the safcty 
of Treviso, and sustained during eighteen hours, on 
the 23rd of May, in Vicenza, the shock of eighteen 
thousand Austrians with forty cannon,—republi- 
cans the students who, assembled in a body, asked, 
hegged that they would lead them against the 
enemy,—republicans the men who at the eud of 
May formed the corps called the Lombard battalion, 
and marelied to the defence of Veniee, abandoned 
and betrayed by the royal war. It will say that 
it was a republiean and the founder of the Demoera- 
tic Society, that Joseph Sirtori who conquered more 
recently so just a military renown in the war of 
Venice. It will say the same of Maestre, a member 
of the committee of defence in the last days of the 
republican war, and of all those who followed him; 
of Garibaldi, and lastly of Medici, who were the 
Jast to abandon the soil of Lombardy without caring 
for treaties or armistiees. And history will also 
tell that all the propositions emanating from the 
republican party, had no other end than the war; 
that all the agitations which after the 12th of May 
exploded on the square of San Fedete* had no other 
end but to excite to war, and to jog the inertness 
of tbe Provisional Government. Urbino, the pro- 
moter of the only demonstration which had a poli- 
* Where was the. seat of the Provisional Government, 
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tieul character—that of the 24th of May,—had hut 
lately arrived from France, he was unknown to 
the republicans, and I have but onee seen him. 


Aoview, 


Tur Fourrn Estate: Contributions towards a 
dlistory of Newspapers, and of the Liberty of 
the Press. By F. Kysieur lest. London: 
D. Boour, 86, Fleet-Street, 

(Continued from No. 14 of the Rep REPUBLICAN.) 
We give another extract deseriptive of the persec- 
cution of printers and publie writers in the reigu of 
Charles IT :— 

“Other printers were scized and tried, but escaped 
more lightly than Twyn. Simon@over, Thomas 
Brewster, and Nathan Brooks, were indicted at. the 
Old Bailey for printing the speeches and prayers of 
some of the regicides. Newspapers dared not, 
under the new regime, publish such things, and the 
accused printers had ventured on their issue in a 
separate pamphlet. For this they narrowly escaped 
the.gallows, and their temerity was punished by the 
pillory, by long imprisonment, and ruinous fines. 
L’Estrange it was who became the instrument for 
theapprehension ofall such offenders, His evidence, 
in one case, will show how he was obliged to pro- 
ceed. ‘I caine to the house of Nathan Brooks, 
said he, ‘ about October last, and knocking at the 
door, they made a difiicalty about letting me in. 
At last. seeing not how to avoid it, Brooks opened 
the door, and T asked him what he was? He told 
me he was master of the house. By and by eomes 
one that lodged in the house, and throws down this 
book’ (showing a book,) ‘in the kitehen, with 
this expression, Vl not be hanged for never a 
rogue of you all. Do you hide your books in my 
chamber? This book had the speeches in it, and 
other sehismatical treatises. After this I searched 
the next bouse; and there I found more diffeulty 
to get in. Dut after a long stay, 1 saw the seeond 
floor in a blaze; and then, with a smith’s sledge, I 
endeavoured to force the door, and one eomes down 
and opens the door. I went in, and up-stairs, 
where I found about two hundred eopies of the 
Prelatick Preachers, and certain notes of Nathan 
Brooks, wherein he mentions the delivery of several 
of these speeches, and other seditious pamphlets.’ 
A charming occupation this for a cavalier, a scholar, 
and a gentleman—a compound of spy, inquisitor, 
and policeman! Lord Hyde fonnd another occasion 
for the display of loyal brutality in the case of 
Benjamin Keach, who was put on his trial at 
Aylesbury Assizes, in 1665, for having written a 
small book, in which it was urged that laymen 
might preaeh the gospel—an indictable doctrine, 
When brought into court, the aecused was treated so 
shamefully by the judge, that, a century afterwards, 
the conduet of Hyde became the subject of severe 
comment in the House of Commons. Keach avowed 
the authorship of the pidlication, and would have 
spoken in defence of it, but the Chief Justice in- 
terrupted hiw, by loudly declaring that the priscner 
‘should net preach in that eourt to seduee and 
infect his Majesty’s subjects; and added, ‘he 
would try him before he slept.’ He did try him, 
and sentenced him also, and Keach stooil twice in 
the pillory, whilst his book was burnt by the hangman 
before his face. A fine and imprisonment were also 
inflicted upou bim, which he suffered, ‘but he was 
never brought to make a recentation.’ Indeed the 
fortitude of the carly martyrs of the press forms a 
prominently remarkable feature iu what remains to 
us of their history.” 

“The press was emancipated from tie eensorship 
soon after the revolution (of 1688), and the govern- 
ment (as Macaulay says) immediately fell under the 
eensorship of the press.” ‘The government set up 
tho ‘ Orange Intelligencer.” Opposition journals 
soon appeared, in whieh tho character and pro- 
eeedings of the authorities were unsparingly criti- 
cised. The licensing act was continued till the end 
of the session of 1693, and then finally terminated. 
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The printing of parliamentary proeeedings was 
still prohibited. Newspapers went on inereasing, 
and the word ‘Reform’? began to find a place in 
journalist literature ; indeed one paper edited by 
Dr. J. Wellwood, was entitled tho ‘Mercurius 
Reformatus,’’ 

Queèn Anne came to the throne on the 6th of 
Mareh, 1702, and her reign is memorable in the 
annals-of the press. Amongst those who defended 
the freedom of the press in her reign stands, first on 
the list, Johu Tutchin, who had been perseouted by 
Jeffreys, aud suffered mueh in his youth. In 1704 
lhe was editor of a paper ealled the ‘‘ Observator,” 
and in that capacity drew down upon himself the 
wrath of Queen and parliament. He was tried for 
libel, but escaped on an ineonelusive verdict. Find- 
ing that he had escaped the meshes of the law, his 
cnemies waylaid him in the night, and beat him so 
cruelly that-he died of his wounds. 

It was in the beginning of Anne’s reign that De 
Foe, the author of Robinson Crusoc, was sentenced 
to imprisonment, fine, and the pillory. We mast 
eomplain that Mr. Hunt's notice of this noble 
Englishman is miscrably meagre, and unsatisfac- 
tory. We trust that something will be done to 
amend this sin of omission in a future edition. 

We now come to the period when a daily paper 
was first established. ‘The victories of Marl- 
borough, the political eontests of Godolphin and 
Bolingbroke, and the writings of Addison, Pope, 
Prior, Congreve, Steele, and Swif created a mental’ 
activity in the nation, whieh eould not wait from- 
week to week for its news, Hence the appearance 
of a morning paper in 1709, under the title of the 
“ Daily Courant.” 

“ Not only in frequeney of appearanee did the 
newspapers of Queen Anne’s day surpass their pre- 
decessors : they began to assume a loftier political 
position, and to take on a better outward shape— 
though still poor enough in this respeet. The very 
earliest newspapers only communieated intelligenoe 
without giving comment; subsequently we ‘find 
papers giving political diseussions without news, 
In the publications subsequent to 1700 we find these 
two elements of a journal more frequently united, 
Mr. Hallam is inelined to regard this as the period 
when what he terms ‘regular newspapers’ began 
to obtain political importanee in our constitutional 
system. He says, ‘The publieation of regular news- 
papers partly designed for the communication of 
intelligenee, partly for the disoussion of political 
topies, may be referred upon the whole to the reign 
of Anne, when they obtained great circulation, and 
beeame the aceredited organs of different factions.’ 
‘The year that produced the first daily newspaper 
in England gave birth also to the first of a group 
of publieations, which had many of the character- 
istie features of journals, and were at the time re- 
garded as such, though they cannot now be called 
newspapers. ‘They appeared at stated ‘intervals, 
oceasionally gave intelligence of passing cvents 
and eominents thereon, contained advertisements, 
and, when the stamp was imposed on news- 
papers, suffered the infliction of that impost equally 
with their more politieal rivals. They were—the 
Tatler, started in 1709; the Spectator, in 1711; 
the Guardian, and the Englishman, 1713; and 
the Freeholder, in 1715. These, though now seen 
in compact volumes, were originally issued in sepa- 
rate shects, as their numbering indieates ; and they 
eoutained, in addition to the elegantly-written 
papers now preserved, various items of news and 
advertisements, as the originals in the British 
Museum library -bear witness, A list of noble 
names is suggested by the montion of these works. 
Addison and Steele, Swift and Bolingbreke, come 
at once into the arena, as mental combatants in the 
written politieal strife of the period. Swift, when 
he took side with the Tories, used his power of 
language and ready pen in the paper started by that 
party under the title of the Examiner ; Boling- 
broke wrote in the same journal; while the more 
elegant and familiar Addison, and the ready and 
versatile Steele, devoted their efforts to the service 
of the Zatler, the Spectator, and the Guardian, 
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FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE, AND ANNUI- 
TIES FOR THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 


Poetry for the People. 


THE LAST OF THE QUEENS AND THE 
KINGS. 


Irre one in torture, the weary world turneth 
To clasp Freedom’s robe round her slavcry’s starkness, 
With shame and with sbudder, poor Mother! she yearngsth 
O'er Ilell’s red wrong done, in her dearth, and her 
darkness! 
She gathers her strength up to crush the abhorred, 
Who murder her poor heart, and drain her life’s 
springs ;— 
And are crown'd to hide the Cain-brand on the forehead : 
She willeth them lust of the Queens and the Kings! 


And oh, by the lovers and friends we have cherished, 
Who made our cause soar up like flame at their breath, 
Who struggled like gods met in fizht, aud have perished 
In Poverty’s battle with grim, daily death ! 
Oh ! by all dear ones that bitterly plead for us, 
Life’s-flowers, tied up in the heart's brenking strings ! 
Sisters that weep for us! Mothers that bleed for us! 
Let these be the last of the Queens and the Kings! 


Sun and rain kindle greenly the grave of the Martyr, 
` Ye might not tell where the brave blood ran like rain ; 
But the foofprints all red, upon Liberty’s Charter, 
Still burn in our souls with indclible stain : 

Think of the dark, bloody hurtling they’ve wrought us! 
Then smite till each Despot’s helnf flashes and rings. 
Death for death! Life for life! is the lesson they’ve 

taught us! 
And these be the last of the Queens and the Kings! 


Ho! weary night-watch ! is there light on the summit ;— 
Yearner, up thro’ the night ! say, isthere hope ? 
For, deeper in dar) -ss than fathom of plummet, 
Our bark plunges-mad in the storm, with blind grope. 
“To God's unforgiven, to caitiff aud craven—’’ 
“ To crown and to sceptre a cleaving curse clings !”’ 
“Ye must fling them from deck, would ye steer into 
haven —” 
For Death traeks the last of the Queens and the Kings! 


The swift sword of the People smites sharper than steel, 
And the Lord fights fur all who are girt withits sweep ; 
Wounds deeper than dagger the tyrants shall feel 
Other guerdon tban blvod, the rich harvest we'll reap ! 
Tremble, — Mammonites, — Hypocrites—see there! up 
heaven— 
Our coming day rolls, and itsidawn-splcendour flings— 
And the avalanche loosens, half-launched nnd half riven, 
Tbat shall swoop down she last uf the Queens and the 
Kings! 
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£150,000, with powcr of increase to One Million. 
CHIEF OFFICES : 
9, New Bridge Strect, Blackfriars, London. 
DISTRICT OFFICES : 

No. 64, Sun Street, Bishops- | No. 6, Trinity Strect, Trinity 
gate Strect, City. ; g Square, Borough, | 
No, 67, Charlotte St., Fitz- No. 12a, Cannon Row, Bridge 
roy Square, Strect, Westminster. 
MEDICAL OFFICER : 

Daniel Wane, Eso. M.D., 67, Cuarlotte Strect. Fitzroy 
Square (on Mopyiry), and b, Trinity Street (on Thurs- 

day), from Ten to Three o'olock. 


LIFE ASSURANCES INDISPUTABLE, 
TRUSTEES £ 
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Daniel Wane, Esg., M.D. 
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George Astle, Esq. 
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There are few persons so isnorant as not to understand 
the general principle of Life Assurance, But hitherto the 
advantages thereof have been limited to the upper and 
middle classes, from the fact that yearly, half-yearly, or 
at least quarterly, payments have heen required—with 
which conditions the working classes have necessarily 
Leen altogether unable to comply. The ENGLISH AND 
CAMBRIAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY now proposes to extend 
the benefits of Lite Assurance in all its details to the 
millions generally, by allowing the requisite payments to 
be made weekly. For this purpose Four Uttices have been 
opened in different parts of London, at which the weekly 
payments will be received cither on the Saturday evening, 
from seven till ten, or on the Monday morning, from ten 
till three. z 

FAMILIAR EXAMPLES; 


Showing what the principle of Life Assurance will 
do for the Working Classes. 

lt has been stnted above that the benefits of Life Assur- 
ance, in all its details, arc now extended to the millions 
by the present arrangements.” A few illustrations will 
practically show the Working Classes the various means 
by which these arrangements cau be made available. 

1. For instance, suppose a man at the age of 25 insures 
his life, so that whenever his death may take place, his 
widow, children, or any one whom he chooses, .may re- 
ceive £100, he will have to pay Iljd. every week as long 
as he lives. But if he dics the next day after making the 
first payment, his family or heirs will receive the £100. 
By reference to Table 1 in the Suciety’s Prospectus, the 

* Prospectuses may be obtained at either of the Oficcs. 


yates of weckly payments for every sum, and for nll ages, 
may be ascertained, 

2.‘ But suppose’this man, aged 25, should desire to cn- 
sure to himself the payment of the £100 on his attaining 
the age of 55,—sti!l also ensuring it to his wife, children, 
or whom he pleases, should he himself die before the at- 
tainment of that age,—he would have to pay 1s. 44d. every 
week, This is called an ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE ; 
and for the various rates and sums, see Table 2 in the 
Society's Prospectus, 

3. Suppose a man at the age of 25, wishes to ensure for 
himself the enjoyment of an annual pension of £10, to 
commence on his 5uth birth-day, and continue as long as 
le lives, he will have to pay 1s. 1}d. per week until he at- 
tains that 50th birth-day, the date at which the pension is 
to commence, ‘This is called a DEFERRED ANNUITY ; 
and for the various rates, sce Table 4 in tle Society's 
Prospectus. 

4. Suppose a husband and wife—the husband aged 30, 
and the wife 25—wislr to assure the’sum of #100, to be 
paid to the survivor of them (that is, on the death of hus- 
band or wile, as it may happen), this would reqnire 1s. 7d, 
per weck, This is called a JOINT ASSURANCE. See 
Table 3. 

5, Suppose a man aged 25, wishes to ensure to his wife 
(if she survive him) a pension of #10 a year, commencing 
nt his death, aud to bẹ enjoyed by her as long as she lives, 
he mnst pay 1s, 1}d. every weck. This is called a SURYI- 
VORSIIIP ANNUITY, See Table 6 in the Society's Pros- 


. 
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ARMAND CARREL, 


LABOUR’S ANTHEM. 


Suatp Labour's children perish 
Beneath the hvof of Wrong, 
Still plodding on, heart-weary, 
Iiow long, O God! how long ? 
Men, like common grass are sold, 
Blood is alchymised to gold, 
And poweris with the strong ! 
Souls, like stars, iu dust are rolled, 
How long, O God! how long ? 


Skall man scorn still his brother, 
Who groans beneath the thong, 
Which crine inflicts upon him, 
How long, O God! how long ? 
‘Shalt Labour’s sons and daughters, 
As fair as singing waters, 
Be carrion for the strong ! 
Food for the warrior’s slaughters, 
How long, O God ! how long ? 


Shall Freedom’s dawn be never 
On Labour’s heaving sea ; 

Shall Love, and Truth, and Beauty, 
ln toilidg hearts ne'er be ? 

Shall god-like Action veil its eyes 

Before Wealth’s idle mockeries, 
Tle weak Low to the strong ? 

O, when shall slaves like gods arise, 
How long, O God! how long ? 


Shall virtue live in sorrow, 
A world of joys among ; 
Shall genius eat blood-sodden bread 
Ilow long, O Gad! how long 2 A 
Thy v'ọrld is fair as heaven can be, 
Make ‘t happy, make it free, 
Anu peaceful as a song! 
Father; wake it worthy thee, 
Homlong, O God! how long ? 


They wait to see thy power, 

To crush the proud and strong ; 
They toil and starve in madness, , 
How long, O God! how long ? 
Lightnings smite the iron crown! 
Thunders strike the guilty throne, 
Based on fraud and wrong! 

Lay the tyrant stiff as stone! 
How long, O God ! how long ? 


SHELDON CHADWICK, pectus, 


6. Suppose a n:an, aged 25, wishes to ensure to himself 
a pension of £10 yearly duriug his life, in the event of 
paralysis, insanity, accidents, or other bodily or mental 
afflictions totally disabling him : he muat pay 4d. every 
week, See Table 6 in the Society’s Prospectus. _ 

7. Suppose an individual, aged 21, just entering npon 
life as a working-man, entertains the hope of some day 
being enabled to set up in business for himself, But 
wherice to obtain the necessary capital to do so? Tis 
wages are not high enough to permit adequate savings. 
Suppose, then, that he assures his life for £1400 ; he must 
pay 3s. 7d. every week, But at the expiration of 10 years, 
when he is 31, the Society will advance him £25 7s. 74. 
upon his policy ; or with the addition of two approved 
sureties, at least £100, te be repaid in a giveu number of 
years by quarterly instalments. ‘ 

8. Or again, suppose that a young man of 21, with good 
character and connexions, but no capital, wishes to set 
up ina little business: if he can give the security of two 
approved householders, he may borrow 100 of the Com- 
pany, assuring hfs life as an additional guarantee for the 
repayment. 

9, Suppose that a young tradesman, in the early strug- 
gles of business, becomes involved in difficulties, from 
which he is, however, confident of being cnabled to extri- 
cate himself by means of his industry and his prospects, 
if time be allowed him; he will find that, by assuring 
his life for the benetit of his creditors, the time he re- 
quires, or the counpromise hé may wish to make, will be 
readily granted. . N Á 

10. Suppose that the member of a Building Society 
requires a lom for a short period, for the purchasc or 
erection of property previous tosreceiving any advances 
upon his shares ; or suppose that such member requires 
money to maintain his share subscriptions: the English 
and Gambrian Assurance Society will entertain his appli- 
catiou for the loans thus required. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
How to proceed to effect a Life Assurance, &c. 


The moment an individual has made up his miud to 
avail himself of any of the advantages above set forth, he 
must apply at the Principal Office, or at either of the Dis- 
trict Oftices, for a Printed Form of Proposal, whicl: he 
must return when filled up ; and he must call upon the 
Medical Officer on the ensuing Monday, at the District 
Office, in Cnarlotte Street, or on Thursday, at the District 
Office in Trinity Street, between the hours of ten in the 
morning and thrce in the afternoon. This is all the trou- 
ble which the initiative process will give him ; and there 
arc no entrance fees of any kind to pay. The first step 
being thus taken, the individual will have nothing more 
to do tlan make his payments regularly at the particular 
Office which he may select for the purpose. 


INDISPUTABILITY OF LIFE ASSURANCES. 


No Life Assurance, effected with this Society, can he 
disputed, except on the ground of Fraud, 


FIRE ASSURANCE, 


However small the personal property of the working- 
man may be, it is nevertheless as valuable to him as the 
contents of a palace are to its wealthy owner. For the 
most trifling amount paid ANNUALLY, he may assure 
against Fire his Wearing Apparel, Furniturc, Tools, &c.; 
and the same advantage is extended to the Clerk, Shop- 
man, or Domestic Servant. Assurances are granicd for 
so low a sum as #10, for which a special table of premi- 
ums has been prepared, and can be obtained àt any of 
the Offices. 

The District Offices will be open for Receipt of Assur- 
ance Payments upon Saturday Evenings, from 7 till 10 
o'clock ; and upon Mondays froin 10 till 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, The Offices will also be open to receive pro- 
posals for Assurances, and to afford iuformation upon 
the subject, upon Thursday Evenings, from 7 till 10 
o'clock. 


From the day a man loseth his liberty, he loseth one 
half of his anticut virtue. —Homer. 

Í Nothing brooks 
Confinement save degenerate man alone.— Mason. 

As there is nothing more desirable or advantageous 
than peace, when founded on justice and honour ; so 
there is nothing more shameful, and at the same time 
more pernicious, when obtained hy bad measures, and 
purchased at the price of liberty. —Polybdius. 

Itis mockery to call a man free whom you deprive of a 
voice in the making of the laws he .s compclled to obey. 
— Sir W. Jones. 

Let Erin remember tbe days of old, 
E're her faithless sons betrayed her,— Moore. 

Brasidas, the fiinous Lacedæmonian general, caughta 
mousc ; it bit him, and by that means made its escape. 
“0, Jupiter!” he exclaimed, “what nnimal is so con- 
temptihle but may gain its liberty ifit will contend for it. 

The truc foundation of republican government is the 
equal right of every citizen in his person and property, 
andin their management.—Jeferson. 

To say that private men have nothing to do with govern 
ment, is to say that private men have nothing to do with 
their own happiness or misery ; that people ought not to 
concern themselves whether they be naked, or clothed, 
fed, or starved, deceived, or instrueted, protected, or de 
stroyed,—Gordon., 


London: Printed by the Proprietor, Gronox Juran Harney, 
4, Brunswick Row, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, in the county or 
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EQUALITY, LIBERTY, FRATERNITY. 


TRETA ee € PEA Aa RA N A 
Fea UT G, CPLEAN BARNEY, 


No. 16.—Vot. I] 


Letters of L'Ami du Peuple. 


XIT. 
“Ifit be mit— 


Ta preach what you are pleased to call strange notions; 


That all mankind as brethren must be equal; 
That privileged orless of society 
Arecvil and oppressive: that the right 


Of prenerty is a juggle to deceive y 
The pour whom you oppress; 1 plead me guilty.”--Sovrnry. 


THE MLB EID ORO SIPBIRIMIO ANIC, 
“IMMORALITY” OF THE WORK. 
ING CLASSES. 

Tne Leeds Mercury, the principal organ of 
the Yorkshire capitalists, has favoured its 
readers with a higly finished picture of the 
state of ‘The Working Classes” ; the bright- 
ness of their, ‘ prosperity’? being admirably 
contrasted with the blackness of their ‘‘im- 
morality.” I touched upon this subject in 
my las¢ letter, but a few more words thereon 
will not be out of place in answer to the cant 
and humbug just now dealt in by those who 
assuming the air and tone of patrons and 
guides, are taking credit for philanthropy 
by graciously bestowing on the working 
classes—‘‘ advice gratis.” 

The eels Mercury asserts that ‘the 
working classes have it now in their power 
to raise themselves above the ordinary effects 
of bad trade‘and sickness; and to secure their 
future comfort and independence.” It adils 
that if they fail to do this ‘‘they will only 
have themsclves to blame for their future 
sufferings.” 

The Mercury omits to furnish its readers 
with a statement of the wages at present 
paid in Yorkshire,‘ perhaps deeming such in- 
» formation superfluous ; as it may be to its 
local readers. It contents itself with affirm- 
ing that the working men are ‘almost uni- 
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versally employed” at wages ‘‘ unusually 
good.” It would be well if the cloth-workers, 
woolcombers, &c., would throw a little light 
on this subject so that we in the south might 
be able to judge whether the toilers in the 
north are really making fortunes without the 
trouble of taking a voyage to California. 
Whatever may be the present rate of wages, 
it is notorious that the present season of 
“ prosperity” was preceded by a lengthy 
period of adversity, during which the working 
classes suffered great privations, all of course, 
according to the Mercury, their own fault! 
Those privations occasioned both suffering 
during the time being, and a legacy of dif- 
ficulties to contend with when brighter days 
should come. The wer-king man cannot 
long suffer want of employment without find- 
ing himself and family reduced to ‘short 
commons.” Presently the unwilling idler 
is constrained to gct a few loaves of bread, 
and perhaps some few other necessaries on 
credit. Time rolls ou, and insensibly the 
debt enlarges. At length the petty shop- 
keeper begining to entertain fears that his 
unfortunate customer is doomed to remain 
some time longer without employment, re- 
fuses to give furt? er credit. There is now no 
resource but the pawnshop. If the head of 
the family has a watch, that is usually the 
first article consigned to the clutches of the 
usurer. Next follows the man’s Sunday 
suit of clothes, then—should the ‘‘hard times” 
continue,—-articles of dress belonging to the 
wife, and little household comforts and 
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that crowning misery, the invasion of the 
“landlord,” and broker, and seizure of the 
“goods,” the father and mother bless their 
good fortune! Perhaps, too, during this 
trying time, the wife has been ‘‘ confined,”’ 
and one or two children have been “laid up;” 
perhaps, even there has been a death in the 
family. A doctor’s bill, and not uncommonly 
an undertaker’s Dill in add‘tion, await the 
workman’s restoration to employment. 

The cycle of trade recommences, The 
“glut has diminished, perhaps a new 
market has been opened; and there is “a 
return of confidence’’ to be ere long succeeded 
by renewed ‘‘speculation.’’ The proletarian 
—who perhaps during a year or two has 
had but partial employment, and during 
several months no employment at all; who 
has been wandering the strects, and tramp- 
ing through the country begging some ‘‘brother 
of the earth to give him leave to toil’’—at last 
obtains work. Now his creditors beset him. 
By weekly instalments be must pay the debt 
owing to the baker, and the chaudler. If 
the ‘landlord’? has mercifully allowed the 
rent to accumulate without ‘‘ distressing’ his 
tenant the arrears must now be paid off. 
The doctor for tho second or third time sendg 
in his ‘bill’? ; and if the undertaker has 
been employed his account must also be 
liquidated. Months upon months must pass 
away before these pulls upon the weekly wage 
are even partly satisfied. New clothing 
must be had for the children, and if possible 
the articles of dress, &c., belonging to the 


ornaments tlic produce of long years of 
prudent management. In the meantime the 
rent has been unpaid; week by week the) 
arrears have been fearfully accumulating, | 
and if the family ultimately escapes 


parents must be redeemed from the pawn- 
broker, A new birth or a new fit of sickness 
is nearly sure to occur in the course of the 
first yea. of the ‘‘ good times.” Finally, sup- 
posing all things to have gone well; suppos- 
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ing tlie head of the family to have been con- 
stantly employed from the commencement ot 
the revival of ‘‘ good trade ;” supposing him 
to have cancelled his debts to the baker, the 
chandler, the doctor, &c., and redeemed his 
clothing, &c., from the pawnbroker ; suppos- 
ing, too, that he has been enabled to pur- 
chase more or less of ‘new things” for his 
family ;—by the time he finds himself in a 
position to commence ‘“ saving” the markets 
are again glutted, the roaction is commenc- 
ing and “short time,” reduction of wages, 
&c., herald the approach of a new season of 
adversity, and eonsequent repetition of all 
the evils just described. 

This description of the working of the 
system may not apply to every individual 
member of the working class; but it is a true 
picture of the great mass. Perhaps it will 
be objected that working meu do not burden 
themselves with the discharge of their debts 
as above stated. It may be that many do 
not, but I am persuaded that the vast ma- 
jority do exhibit both a horror of getting into 
debt, and a conscientious desire to discharge 
any debts adversity may have forced upon 
them. Not amongst the aristocracy, uot 
amongst the bourgeoisie, but amongst the 
proletarians is to be found a chivalric regard 
for honour thought linked with privations, 
in preference to enjoyment associated with 
debt. Doubtless there are too many un- 
principled members of the working order, 
but taken as a class, the proletarians may, as 
regards a sense of honour, as well as in most 
other respects, safely defy comparison with 
the ‘‘ respectable” and ‘‘ superioy’’ orders. 

Want of employment with its necessary 
privations and difficulties is with great 
numbers of the working class a matter of 
yearly occurrence. For instance, the great 
majority of operatives employed in the build- 
ing trades have cither no employment, or but 
partial employment every winter. Other 
trades have their ‘‘ slack seasons,” and, conse- 
quently, without the more sweeping evil de- 
nominated ‘‘a commercial crisis,’’ a large pro- 
portion are constantly engaged in a hand to 
mouth struggle to keep or redeem themselves 
from debt, and their children from absolute 
starvation. The ‘‘ prosperity” of the work- 
ing classeg I have heard James Leacu of 
Manchester happily describe, as very like the 
“ prosperity ” enjoyed by a mouse doomed to 
destruction by a cat, As is well known the 
feline species take a cruel delight in playing 
with their victims before administering the 
coup de grace, The mouse under the claws of 
the cat is unquestionably ina state of adver- 
sity. Presently the little ereature is per- 
mitted to proceed a few inches unmolested by 
puss, that ic the mouse’s season of “ pros- 
perity ;” but just as the victim is on the 
point of securing life and liberty, down come 
the heavy paws of the enemy, restoring the 
reign of adversity. Presently the mouse is 
again trifled with, and allowed a new gleam of 
< prosperity.” Just such is the “ prosperity ” 
of the victimised proletarian. 

The cottou-spimners, woolcombers, cloth- 
workers, &c., of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
may speak for themselves, and affirm or deny 
the “unusually good wages ” they are said to 
be in the receipt of. I content myself with 
protesting against the assumption that the 
agricultural labourers; the ill-paid tailors, 
shoemakers, cabinet makers, &c., and the 
wretchedly-paid needlewomem, labourers, 
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&c., of the metropolis, have it in their power 
to raise themselves above the ordinary effects 
of bad trade and sickness ; and that ‘‘if they 
fail to do so they will only have themselves to 
blame for their future sufferings.” Disgust 
and indignation contend for pre-eminence in 
reflecting on the mocking insolence of the 
impudent charlatans, who advise labourers 
and slop-workers tu invest their spare cash in 
the savings banks, ‘‘to secure their future 
comfort and independence !” 

The Leeds Mercury in exhibiting the de- 
lights of ‘‘saving,’’ shows that the man zca- 
lous in screwing and scraping, may have a 
trifle to sp. * ‘‘for his country, and for the 
cause of Gou.’ By the ‘country ’’ the Mer- 
cury means ‘‘the state,” that is the locust 
swarm of tax-catherers and tax eaters who rob 
the poor man of nearly six-pence out of cvery 
shilling heearns. Does the Mercury reccommend 
the working classes to “save,’’ in order to 
give the government a pretext for levying new 
taxes? But ‘‘the cause of God;” surely 
that isa holy cause! The Leeds Mercury is 
the principal provincial organ of “the dissent- 
ing interest,” and in advising the working 
man to ‘‘save,’’ that he may have ‘‘a trifle 
for tho cause of God,” that journal means ‘“‘a 
trifle ’’ for the pockets of those precious maw- 
worms ‘‘ who devour widows houses and for 
a pretence make long prayers.” In these 
*‘vood times ” ministers and missionaries and 
allthe rest of the canting horde (who take in 
the natives at home, and compass sea and 
land to ‘‘diffuse the blessings of English 
religion and eivilization,’’) must plunge 
their claws deeper and decper into the pockets 
of their dupes, or otherwise they would lack 
their share of the general ‘‘ prospority.”’ 
Amongst the advantages of these ‘‘ good 
times,” the Mercury includes cheap Bibles. 
“ The oldest and best of books, the Bible, 
may be purchased for one-fourth of its former 
price.” The Mercury conceals the damning 
fact that the cheapness of bibles has been 
brought about by reducing the wages of 
printers, folders, stitchers, and binders, to 
the starvation level, The cheap bible consti- 
tuting part and parcel of the ‘‘ prosperity ” of 
Leeds, indicates an increase in the want and 
prostitution so frightfully prevalent in Lon- 
don ! 

The Leeds Mercury repeats the canting 
charge against the working classes that ‘they 
voluntarily tax themselves to the enormous 
amount of fifty millions sterling, annually, 
in the consumption of intoxicating drinks.’’ 
As much as any one can do, I regret that so 
many of the working people should injure and 
degrade themselves þy drunkenness ; but I 
protest against the falsehood and injustice of 
singling out the proletarians as the only con- 
sumer of intoxicating drinks. Still more 
strongly I protest against the insolence of 
those who dare to lecture the working classes 
on their ‘immorality ” while they themselves 
live by the most immoral system that ever 
this earth was afllicted with—a system which 
bases the wealth, luxuries, and pleasures of 
the few, upon the poverty, crime, and misery 
ofthe many. The Leeds Mercury is horrified 
that the working classes should (as it alleges) 
tax themselves to the amount of fifty millions 
annually in exchange for alcoholic drinks ; but 
it has not a word to say on theimmorality of the 
wealth-producers being taxed to the amount 
of some TurEE Huxprep anD Fiery MIL- 
LIONs for the support of Royal Paupers, noble 


pensioners, aristocratic land-robbers, labour- 
grinding capitalists, usurers, stock-brokers, 
money-jobbers, lawyers, parsons, soldiers and 
shopocrats, with their wives, children, (legiti- 
mate and otherwise), mistresses, flunkies, 
horses, dogs, &c., &c., who all—horses and 
dogs excepted—consume intoxicating drinks, 
guzzle, gormandize, and delight in other 
pleasant sins, fcr the most part impossible for 
the working classes to be guilty of ! Why, 
thou psalm-singing cengor of ‘“* Marsh Lane’? 
and *‘ Mabgate,’? why dost thou not carry 
thy preachings to those classes who take their 
full swing of pleasant sins and sinful pleasures 
at the cost of the poor—the plundered and 
choated children of Labour ? 

Undoubtedly the working classes are far 
from being faultless. Ignorance, servility, 
and a want of self-respect are too widely visi- 
ble, and a state of apathy im respect of their 
rights and interests, even amongst those who 
see through the villany of the present sys- 
tem, are evils deplored by their true friends. 
Let them reflect and resolve to forthwith turn 
over a new leaf, and begin a new and glo- 
rious chapter in their history. Whatever 
truth there may be in the alleged ‘‘ good 
wages” at present:enjoyed,by a portion of 
the working classes, even that lucky portion 
must know—their knowledge being the fruit 
of hitter experience—that days of depression 
will again come. The Leeds Mercury ac- 
knowledges that ‘‘ these prosperous times can- 
not last for ever. Fluctuation seems to be a 
necessity of our trade as it is of our harvests. 
When prosperity is not checked by cireum- 
stances it spoils itself,” An admission which 
should rouse even the most fortunate of the 
workers to a sense of the necessity of engaging 
ina detcrniined struggle to change the pre- 
sent system. Not merely the fear of acver- 
sity, but adversity itself 1s cven now crushing 
to the earth vast numbers of the sons and 
daughters of Industry. Surely they have 
sufficient reason to wish for a ehange that 
shall guarantee them labour and the full 
fruits thereof. Teetotalism for the reforma- 
tion of drunkards is very good. Association 
for those who can save a little from their 
earnings to enable them to work for their 
own benefit, to the exclusion of sweaters and 
slave-drivers is also very good. But for the 
masses there is no salvation while the present 
political system endures. The Editor of the 
Free-thinkers Magazine lately observed, with 
great truth, that ‘The road to true society, 
or uscful extended, and practicable associa- 
tion, lies through THE Repubiic. There is no 
royal road.” I will only add that the road 
to THE REPUBLIC, lics through UNIVERSAL 
SUFFRAGE, 

LAMI DU PEUPLE. 


Ir aman can bring his mind onee to be positive and 
fieree for propositions, whose evidence le has never ex- 
amined, and that in matters of the greatest conccrnment, 
he will naturally follow this short and easy way of judging 
and believing lu eases of less moment, and build all his 
opinions upon insufficient grounds.— Watts, 


Surely every medicine is an innovation, and he that will 
not apply new remedies must expect new evils ; for time 
is the greatest innovator! and if time, of course, alter 
things to the worse ; and wisdom and counsel shall not 
alter them to the better, what shall be the end ?— Bacon. 


Ts the most sublime and diffienlt of all arts—the im- 
provement of the social ordef, the alleviation of the mise- 
ries of the civil condition of man—to be alone stationary 
amid the rapid progress of every other art, liberal and 
vulgar? Where would be the atrocious guilt of an expe- 
riment, to ascertain the portion of freedom aud happi- 
ness that can be be created by political institutions $=- 
Mackintosh, 


ON THE, PAST FAILURES AND FUTURE 
ROLICY OF DEMOCRATIC POLITICIANS. 


(Tse labours of the Committee appointed by the 
CONFERENCE OF Democratic AND SOCIAL REFORM- 
ERS, lately held in London, has not been without 
fruits, which may interest ourreaders, “Ate recent 
meeting, Mr. Holyoake presented the basis of a 
Programme, which was entertained with interest, 
and the following correspondence between that 


gentleman and Mr. Thornton Hunt, eldest son of 


“Leigh Hunt,” so long 
public, 
the Red Republican, and lead to uscful discussion.] 
G. J. HOLYOAKE TO THORNTON LEIGH HUNT. ESQ. 
“Leader Office,” September 13, 1850. 

My Dear THornton,—The discriminating spirit 
and capacity for action which I have reported to 
you as growing up among the Working Classcs, 
you will be pleased to hear received confirmation 


and widely known to the 


last night in the proceedings of the Committce of 


the Democratic and Social Conference. 

I enclose you the programme which those 
present unanimously resolved shall form the basis 
of a new Union. 
ness, and purpose, you will see the result of the 


useful conversations I have had with you. Ac- 


customed as you are to consider politics from that 


point which bears upon the large interests of 
men, you may see how it may be further adapted 
80 as to include national parties and needs: if so 


Ishould be glad of your suggestions. 


None know better than yourself the cumbrous 
and lifeless machinery hitherto current among 
political bodies, under the name of “ organisa- 


) 


tions”—which may be, defined as the contrivance 
by which political encrgy has been enabled to 
It is to this matter we shall come next. 
If a form of organisation, having the capacity of 
articulation, occurs to you, I think others beside 


expire. 


myself would be glad of your ideas on the sub- 
ject.— Yours, ever affectionately. 
GEORGE JacoB HOLYOAKE. 
Copy of Programme enclosed, 


Resolved, that the Programme of the Democratic 
AND SoctaL Unton shall demand the following 


measures of the government :— 


l. Manhood Suffrage, with all other enactments 


necessary to secure its full efficiency. 


2. A Law of Partnership on the principle of 


limited responsibility, making the Association 
of Workmen possible. 

3. Freer access of Labour to Land, making 
Home Colonisation possible, with such other 
regulations as shall secure the Independence of 
Industry. 

THORNTON HUNT'S REPLY. 
Hammersmith, September 17, 1850. 

My Dear Hotyoake,—I received with the greatest 

satisfaction ànd hopefulness the accouut which you 


gave me of the proceedings in the Committee of 


the Democratic and Social Conference, and I do 
recognise in it that discriminating spirit and ca- 
pacity of action which you have reported to me as 
growing np among the working classes. We kuow 
from the past, that the present stagnation in poli- 
tical affairs, is not a condition that will endure; but 
that it must pass away as the seasons do in their 
turn. And I am very glad to see the representa- 
tives of the working classes preparing such plans 
for the movement of future seasons, as may give to 
those movements more immediate and effective re- 
sults than have been hitherto attained. f 
Iam inclined to think that the comparatively 
small results attending the movements of the work- 
ing classes may bo ascribed to the fact, that the 
working classes have too generally striven: for 
things that were not direct and immediate in their 
effects, but only measures instrumental to some ul- 
terior aud remoter measures; or if they were other- 
wise, then beneficial, not to the working classes, 
but only to the employing classes, or the governing 
classes. The Chartist movement might have had 
mere tangible consequences if it had promised such 
immediate and material benefits to the working 


may prove of interest to the readers of 


In its brevity, comprehensive- 
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classes. It would have kept the whole body of the 
working and labouring classes of this country 
united and activo in its support. But it would 
seem from the result, that the strictly political cha- 
racter of that movement, which aimed at obtaining 
a political instrument for the future use of the 
working classes, failed to inspire the great masses 
of the entire country with that ardent wish for its 
realisation, and perfect faith in its advantages, 
which might be called forth by measures of a more 
immediate kind and tangible promise. It is for 
that reason that I am glad to see the programme of 
the Democratic and Social Union. lt appears to be 
far more calculated than the Charter to iuclude, as 
you say, national parties and needs. 

I think it might be furthcr shaped fo attain those 
ends; but if 1 were addressing any gfe but yourself, 
Ishould hesitato to make the suggestions which 
occur to me; because, wholly unknown as I must 
be tothe members of tbe Democratic and Social 
Committee, having as yet done nothing that can 
have earned their confidence, there would be the 
grossest presumption, if I were to make any move in 
the nature of suggesting alterations in their de- 
liberate resolve. I cannot suppose, in the first 
place, that I have any claim on their attention; in 
the second place, that I can have half so much 
knowledge as they of the programme which might 
attract support among the working classes. Never- 
theless, viewing the whole subject in the broadest 
point of view,—looking to the actual state of the 
country, of the people, and the times, I am dis- 
posed to think, that a programme might be con- 
structed both more comprehensive and more attrac- 
tive to the largest body of the people. 

I observe, that in all classes of society—from 
those whose whole political energy is devoted to 
the defence of the immense wealth and privileges 
that they have, down to the poorest,—there are 
three subjects just now that eugage a very active 
attention; an attention which variously takes the 
forms of apprehension or hopefulness—of a deter- 
mination to move, or a determination to resist 
movement. The apprehension, and the determina- 
tion to resist, however, possess a very small fraction 
of the whole number a—wealthy and privileged 
faction; that class erroneously fearing that its in- 
terests are pledgedto maintain a bad state of society in 
which an exalted condition, by contrast, seems hap- 
piness. As if to be exalted above general dis- 
content or misery, were better than to share the 
general happiness of all : as if it were better to be 
the few saved in a deluge, than to have the whole 
race on dry land and fertile. 

The three subjects that so much occupy discus- 
sion, not only in public, but in every sort of pri- 
vate circle, are the totally unsatisfaetory state of the 
the suffrage, the sense of which is accompanied by a 
further sense that universal suffrageis not the danger- 
ous thing which it was supposed to be, less than five 
years ago; secondly, the excessively vitiated state 
of our taxation, with its enormously oppressive 
amount, and the unjust burthen of the national 
debt—yon can scarcely have a conception of the 
extent to which free discussion on this subject pro- 
ceeds, even among the ‘respectable’ classes ; thirdly, 
the impropriation of the land of England to the 
comparatively small class, who have by gradual en- 
croachment, converted their feudal position of land- 
lords into the commercial position of land-owners. 
Whatever the different views of policy and 
expediency may be, society is very largely imbued 
with the conviction, that it is unjust to withhold 
the suffrage from any man of decent honcsty and 
intelligence,—which is as much as to say from any 
bu: idiots and criminals. The financial reformers 
who stand before the public very imperfectly repre- 
sent the feeling, now spreading rapidly and widely 
throughout society, against the burthensome ar- 
rangement of our taxation, and the absurdity of 
continuing for ever the spendthrift blunders of our 
forefathers. It is very remarkable that this feeling 
should be so widely extended and so strong in 
society at large, and be represented in so feeble and 
abstract a manner by the so-called Financial Re- 
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tate eat create inn gine ene 
former ; -sad I am convinced that if the represen- 
tativea of the workiog classes were to set forth the 
principle of a measure applying to this subject, 
they would.“ take.the wind out of the sails,” of the 
Financial Reformers, and receive a very hearty 
response even amongst the middle class; for thig 
subjeot. may be said to be, at present, the political 
idea of the middle class, The signs of the atten- 
tion bestowed on the subject of land, are far too 
numerous and palpable for me to enlarge upon them. 
I need only mention the unceasing talk about 
Home Colonisation; Mr. O'Connor’s measures, and 
his large list of subscribers; the Freehold Land 
Societies ; such societies as the Redemption Society 
of Leeds; such books as those of Kay, the brother 
of the pet of the Privy Council; of Laing; of John 
Stuart Mill; and I can assure you that the worg 
catches the ear in cvery variety of social circle. 

As afurther element in this consideration, I sure 
vey on the map of: society, the political condition 
of its several circles. I see the party, which I do 
not know how to designate better than as the 
“ Radical’? party, very much at a logs for some 
measure of sufficient breadth and weight to bring 
its members together, and therefore they are acting 
for the most part as a kind of auxiliary legion, paid 
for a precarious subserviency to government, with 
the half sneering, half earnest compliments of min- 
isters. I see the midddle classes showing a very 
general disposition to move for an amended taxing 
system, but unable to produce from among them- 
selves an effective organisation to that end. The 
self-appointed leaders seem either to go off into ab- 
atractions, like the Liverpool Reformers, or to 
flinch from effective action, like many of the Fi- 
nancial Reformers; whilst among them are men 
who, like Walmsley and Bright, show a strong 
disposition for an ambitious and energetic activity ; 
from which they are kept back by the pusillanimity 
of their party, or the selfish doubts of some clever 
leading men. Iseethat the politically active section of 
the working classes in towns adhere to their standing 
idea of universal suffyage. I see that the people of. 
Ireland, much chastened in their political action by 
the calamities and mistakes which they have suf- 
fered, are fastening npon the idea ofthe land. T 
see that throughout recent history, the labouring 
classes of the English rurai districts, have never 
been brought into effective action, or into nnion 
with their brethren of the towns, although on 
critical occasions, they have shown, by flaming 
signs, their disposition to very energetic action; 
and already in some districts, as among the 
men of Wiltshire, a very striking ability to 
grapple with political subjects, 

I take all these elements of the consideration 
into view; I also keep in mind that any por 
pular programme must be in its nature very sime 
ple, and, I think, limited to three points, like that 
which you sent me,—sinoe the members of a tri- 
nity are borne in mind with almost as much ease ag 
unity. J think, then, that your programme should 
include the leading political idea of the working 
classes in towns; the leading idea of the middle 
classcs—one also having the very greatest import- 
ance for the working classos; the leading idea of 
the Irish population, one already engaging the 
attention of every class in this country, and cal- 
culated instantly to call forth the activities of the 
rural population. 

I would make the programme, therefore, include 
manhood suffrage, taxation reform, and land. 

Now all these, I think, strike at once at the 
fundamental principles of government. By means 
of universal snffrage, we attain the Sanction of the 
people. Under the present financial system, not 
only is taxation a very serious element in the out- 
lay of every man,—on an average, about £12 a- 
year for every father of a family, exclusively of 
local taxation,—but it is also the great lever for 
regulating the state of ecommerce, and therefore éf 
the employment market ; first of all, by its action 
on the revenue, and then by being, in the shape of 
funding, the most powerful and intractable form 
of accumulated capital that ever existed in the 
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world. ‘Ihe finance questlon is one, therefore, of 
incalculable importance; at the same time that, in 
apolitical point of view, it has the advantago of 
already engaging the attertion of a very large part 
of the population, a very influential part, and one 
that for all sakes had better be on {he side of the 
working classcsthan against them. Not that I would 
ever flinch where resistance is necessary, You 
know me. 

Land is the basis of all industry; proper land 
tenure, with political freodom in the towns, would 
almost determine the nature of the labour laws. 
Because free access to the land, with political 
freedom in the towns, would give to the working 
classes both a tcst and an instrument of freedom. 
I would, indeed, include in the programme a se- 
parate section on the subject of emancipating in- 
dustry and facilitating association, but that I seo 
the necessity of limiting it, as the democratic and 
social committce have done, to a trinity; and I 
feel convinced that all classes of social refermers 
are now alive to the idea that their efforts must 
take the land for their basis. ‘The land, then, if 
its relation be properly indicated-by the wording 
of the programme, may stand as the test and na- 
tural representative of the Communistic idea. 

To furnish you, therefore, my dear Holyoake, 
with the suggestions which you invite, and plac- 
ing them in your hands for use, at your own dis- 
cretion, I would draw out a programme somewhat 
in the following form :— 

1. Manhood suffrage; with the enactments unc- 
eessary to secure its full freedom and efficiency. 

2. Financial reform; with a full revision of the 
taxing system, and mcasures for theextinction of 
the national debt. 

3. Industrial security upon the land; comprising 
measures to secure the free access of labour, home 
colonisation, associations of workmen, and a ge- 
nuine poor-law, 

The first head of this programme would secure 
the working politicians of the towns. 

The second head would conciliate, in a more or 
less explicit form, the support of tle middle 
classes, including the farmers and most payers of 
the income tax; it wonld secure the whole mass 
of the working classes throughout the threo king- 
doms, by offering a measure which miglit at once 
relieve them from the terror of that incubus of our 
day, the tax-gatherer. 

The third head, properly expounded, would se- 
cure concurrence from the scattered circle of social 
reformers, whether you call them Christial social- 
ists, Owenites, Fourierists, or Communists; it 


would draw into our union the effective alliance of 


the Irish population; it would make the hitherto 
disengaged population of the English raral districts 
fcel that popular political agitation was now com- 
ing home to their own miserable hovels—restoring 
them to the land from which they are being exiled, 
or on which they starve; securing to their de- 
clining years the prospect of provision, instead of 
imprisonment, and to their present industry an 
immediate improvement of condition, with a rise 
of wages. 

I feel that I must too much extend this letter, 
already gigantic in its proportions, to do justice to 
the items of such a programme. I wisl it could 
have been possible for me to attend at your meet- 
ings, but I was not sooner. aware that I should be 
permitted todo so; and on Snnday uext I shall be 
out of town. It is useless, of course, to refer you 
or the committee to the progress of my letters on 
social reform; which will set forth these points 
more fully and distinctly. In the. meantime, 
however, come what may, I can foresee that I 
shall give a very hearty support to tbe programme 
-which has been adopted by the social and demo- 
cratic committee. 

I have not yet reflected sufficiently on the sub- 
ject of organization, to suggest anything specific, 
worth your uotice. It is evident, from the great 
extension of any national party, that it must have 
witbin it many sects, and each one of those sects 


ught to find its representative in the general or- | 
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ganization. The plan, therefore, should be at 
once simple and elastic, capable of adaptation to 
the varying circumstances of the several districts. 
It suceess would depend mainly upon the structure 
and efficiency of the central body, Three points, 
however, have struck me in all that has been done 
hitherto in the service of a popnlar party. First, 
the ruling body of the organization has beena great 
deal too exclusive; so that, instead of offering the 
means of uniting such outlying persons of several 
classes as might have combined with the people, 1t 
has had the effect of isolating the working classes 
from other classes, not so numerous, but still of 
much political importance. I do not know whe- 
ther some sort of jealousy was mingled with this 
exclusiveness., A still more serious want, was the 
absence of suffgjent faith in the popular body, to 
endow the managing body with full powers, and 
to maintain those powers under varying cireum- 
stances. The deficient faith was caused in some 
degrec, I have no doubt, by the transparently 
mercenary conduct cf somo able officers of the 
Chartist body. But, even mercenary motives 
would not always destroy the value of a public 
servant ; and, in any case, it is better to depose a 
public servant, than to continue his employment, 
and at the same time to mistrust him. His em- 
ployment should not outlast the trust reposed in 
him. A third neglect was that of taking no 
pains to obtain social and political influence. ‘The 
Chartists never possessed any inffuence, ex- 
cepting with the Chartists;a fact which indicates 
aremarkablo want of judgment among those who 
managed their affairs, since no body comprising 
such great numbers, so mucli persohal ability, aad 
such political earnestness, could have failed to ob- 
tain very considerable influence. with the whole 
body of the people, unless the encrgies of tho party 
had been perverted by proceedings which tended 
positively to diminish inflnence. I am not now 
criticising the conduct of the Chartist body and 
its managers ; I believe myself to be simply stating 
historical facts, which are befere you and your 
friends; and it is those facts, not I, that suggest 
the necessity of repealing that error in any future 
movement, by taking some pains to obtain a ge- 
nuine political and social influence for the popular 
body. That process would not be difficult, if it 
were tried ‘through the medium of a well-con- 
structed staff. This object, however, implies a good 
deal of grave consideration, and zealous work in 
the next stage, aftcr you have settled your pro- 
gramme. 

Were all the conditions fulfilled which I have 
so hastily indicated, I believe it would be quite 
possible for the working classes to construct a na- 
tional party, and to take the lead in establishing 
a national policy ; in which they must be followed 
by other classes, whose intercsts are already en- 
gaged in favour of the objects which I have named, 
but who do not possess the zeal or the courage 
to make the necessary advance, 


Belicve me, my dear Holyoake, 
Yours affectionately, 


Tuornton Hen, 
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_ Natural rights are a man’s rights to his life, limbs, and 
liberty ; his right to the produce of his labour j to the uses 
in common with others, of air, ligt, water, If a thous- 
and different persons, from a thousand different corners 
of the world, were cast together upon a desert island 
they would from the first be every one entitled to these 
rights, 

Adventitious rights are the rights of a king over his 
subjects ; of a general over his soldiers ; of a judge over 
the life and liberty of a prisoner ; a right to elect or ap- 
point magistrates, to impose taxes, decide disputes 
direct the deseent or disposition of property ; a right in 
a word, iu any one man, or partieular body of meu, to 
make laws and iegniations for the rest. For none of 
es rights would exist iu the uewly iuhabited island.— 

ey. 5 i 

, Tue lowest condition of life, with freedom ing i 
is better than the most exalted station dade eE, 
Indeed, a state of slavery, with whatever seeming 
grandeur and happiness it may be attended, is yet so pre- 
carious a thing, that he must want sense, „honour, 
courage, and all manner of virtue, who can endure to 
prefer it by choice. —Dr, Croxall, 


‘consequenees to countless ages ? 
|Past ? Take any Englishman among us; is not 


REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES. 
LETTER II. 

“ We belicue in the progressive development of 
human facultiés and forces in the direction of the 
moral law which has been imposed upon us.” 

We cannot be said to believe in Humanity unless 
we believe in its progressive development. Deny 


‘progress and devclopment, and Humanity is but an. 


idle word. It would mean only the men and women 
of tho present generation, to whom any one might 
dispute his owing any duty, if he choose to live 
secluded and severed from them, helping and hurt- 
ing none, refusing to receive or give, to have any 
dealings, to make any bargains with them. For 
cut off the past and the future, and one may well 
consider all connection with mankind as matter of 
bargain, and be not in any wise his ‘‘ brother's 
keeper,” but as careless of his next neighoour as of 
one at the antipodes. 

But Humanity means the whole, the totality of 
human kind: not only the men and women of this 
‘*prescnt gencration,’’ but of all ages, past, pre- 
sent, and tocome. You cannot confine yourself to 
the present generation. What, indeed, is the 
‘ present generation,” when every day adds and 
takes away a thousand lives in this little corner of 
Britain alone? Every minute many of the ‘ pre- 
sent generation” becoming numbered with the past 
—every minute the future generation coming into 
presence, 

Here is the basis of duty toward Humanity—the 
duty which is imposed upon us as a moral law, a 
law of God—the duty which is the relation of a 
part of the whole. As well might the atoms of a 
diamond, or the several parts of a flower, deny 
their position with relation to the perfect diamond 
or the flower, as man deny his position as a part of 
humanity,—disclaiming the duties which such po- 
sitiou entails, refusing the service to which he is 
so bound, with the poor current excuse, “that it is 
not his place” to perform such dutiful service, 
Tbe common expression intimates the common 
duty. Itis a man’s ‘‘place’’ to serve humanity. 
the place of the part, in subservience to the whole. 

What shall he serve except this progressive deve- 
lopment? What is the meaning of all history, if 
it is not this ?—that the struggles and sacrifices of 
one gencration are made for another; that the 
triumphs of the past are inherited by the future ; 
that a gain in any corner of the world spreads, 
slowly or rapidly, over the whole globe; aud that 
to-day stores all the harvest of the former ages, not 
for its own consuming, but for transmission to the 
Future — borrowing the sustenance and support 
needful for its ‘owa brief journey, and repaying with 
the interest of whatever its own exertions can accu- 
mulate. To-day is but the steward, who hands 
the wealth ofthe Past to the real heir—the Future. 
Let us mount never so high over the piled- up trea- 
sures of the Past, the summit of our achievement 
will bo only a vantage ground, from which the 
Future shall start in quest of loftier worth. 

How shall one isolate himself from the future or 
from the past? How from the future when nota 
decd he may do, nor a word he may utter, nora. 
thought that stirs his innermost soul, but is as the 
first touch upon the electric wire, repeating its 


How from the 


his nature and organization, hig very confor- 


‘mation the result of ages? Is he nothing changed, 


in no way advanced from the first savage of the 
world? Have not Romans, Saxons, Danes, Nor- 
mans, each and all, contributed to form him such 
as heis? Nor only Romans, Saxons, Daues, and 
Normans, but also all who had previously helped to 
form them. Is not his very physical structure, a 
growth and combination, fed and collected from 
yearly every portion of the world? Is not his mind 
somewhat richer for the thoughts of all timo: 

knowledge the sum of the acquirements of all tim 
Be he never so poor, is he not a debtor to 
Have not the religions of the past done 
for him; has not the science of th 


his 
es? 
the past ? 
something 
e past done 


| something too? Which of us taught himself to till 
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the earth? Which of us hasdiscovered, for his own 
behoof, the whole art and mystery of clothing 2 
Which of us erosses the ocean without aid from 
those who have gono before? Which of ns is not 
indebted for some of those high-soaring and holy 
thenghts, which light even the darkest hearts, and 
brighten even the dullest eyes, tothe buried poetsand 
prophets of Humanity ? In infancy, youth, siekness, 
accident, and age, we depend upon the services of 
others: in vigorous manhood we arc no more indepen- 
dent though sometimes we compel the contribution 
without which we should scarcely exist. What more 
argument is needed to prove that man is « part of 
humanity—a debtor to humanity; that the part 
must bear relation to the whole, that the debtor 
owes—has duties. Let the honest man pay his 
debt! ‘This is the moral law imposed upon us; 
and the fulfilment of this consists in aiding to our 
uttermost by thought, and word, and act, “ the 
progressive development of human faculties and 
forces.” 

“ We believe in association as the only regular 
means which can attain this end.”’ 

How else? Ifimen would navigate a ship they 
associate. Ifthey would work a mine or reelaiin 
a waste land they associate, If they would build a 
town they associate. Ifthey would make war, for 
conquest or in self-defence, still they must associate. 
The Laissez-faire (the let-alonc) system can only 
suit those who have no recognition of humanity 
as a whole, nor knowledge of any relation between 
men except that of buyers and sellers, whose sole 
business is personal gain. Yet even in the market 
there is association, though it be only of some few 
over-crafty men, to monopolise, to steal an exag- 
gerated price. If buying and selling be the end of 
society, the purpose and religion of life, and no 
matter how many of God’s creatures are naked, 
starved, stunted, or trodden into the dust, then 
association may be of lictle consequence. But the 
human world has higher destinies than this. Yet 
the very wolves hunt in packs. The old fable of 
the bundle of stieks still retains it significaneo : woe 
to the disunited ; strength only to the combined. 

But the association we require is not a compul- 
sory association. That was the way tlicy built 
the pyramids; that has ever been the mode in which 
tyrants have uscd the masses—their slaves, We 
need the willing association of equals. 

Not chance association either. We would not 
trust to the aeeidental partnerships of meu combi- 
ning fur some special end: an East India Com- 
pany, or a class-government, associating to rob the 
world, We need the regular assocation of all 
classes, the organized association of tle pcople— 
‘« che universality of the citizens, frec and equal in 
the several spheres of family, city, and country; 
and the association of countries. And we necd 
this in order to develope, to economise, and to direct 
all the faculties and forces of Humanity—to make 
tle whole one strong life, healthily educated, natu- 
rally wise, self-sustained, and sclf-collected, sure/y 
aimed. Association would leave no powers unused, 
no cfforts undirected. Without association men 
either bury themselves in miserable egotisms, or, 
but too often, waste valuable cnergics in foolish— 
albeit gencrous—cndcavours to serve their race. 
Without association the fraternity of Humanity 
would be an “an unrealizable programme,” and 
the progression of lIumanity a never-accomplished 
Anant. W. J. L; 


EnraTa IN Lerter I. ox REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES. 
Pace 110, column 3, line from bottom 16, “ If 

lam Teeognized as an active part of the State— 

that is, conceding me the sufirage—" — 

Strike out the comma, ‘The sense is, that the 
recognition is equal to a concession. 

Same page and column, line from bottom 9, 
strike out the comma after “this,” and read— 
Without this equality, Hberty is “only a decep- 
tion.” ‘Lhe comma alters the sense. 


lene. “eYVi kind of imprisoument, 

Longinus calls servitude a ‘ , 
Pier a man’s scul may be suid to grow little and con 
tracted. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
RI All communications to be pre-paid. 
gar Correspondents requiriiy private answers are re- 
quested to forward a post-stany. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR TILE 
i PUBLICAN.” 

T. B. Gruham, 2s. 6d.; Atterclife, per S, Jackson, 
Is. 9d.; “Alister,” Gl; A Denwerat, Berwick, 5d; 
Mr. Adams, Northampton, 6d. ; O. Grampus, dd. ; J. Gib- 
son, Kitbarchan, Is. ; J, Pattison, 6d. 

For THE Pousn Rervces,—C, Grampus, 4d. 

Fou ‘tuk Frarernat Demockats.—Charles Siddell, 
Alva, Is. - a 
oh ruc Tyre Touxprxs.—E, Thompson, Leicester, 

So Mal, 

PASTERRN Countius Exctye Drivirs. We have re- 
ceived u second suin of ninc-pence from a shop of nine | 
mien, per Johu Davis, for the “turn outs.” We know 
not where to send these monies to. 

(. J. MANTLE, Manchester, writes as follows—Deliev- 
ing that the Red Republican only wanted advertising to 
ensure its triumphant success, and concluding that it 
would best advertise ‘tself, 1 have raised among my friends 
lüs. öd. as follows,—IIoward Morton, (the veritable 
'“ Howard Morton ’’) 5s.. John Knight 2s. 6d., J. H. Q. 

| 1s., Mrs, George J. Mantle 2s. This sum I intend to em- 
ploy in placing the Red Republican upon the tables of 
popular resort. Thus bringiug the publication under 
| poputar notice, in Manchester I hope to increase its cir- 
culation ; and befure my present funds are exhausted, I 
believe I shali be provided with more— Suis solicitation.” 

T. E. GRanam, forwarding a subscrivtion acknow- 
ledged above, writes as follows :—* The Red Republican 
is the most fearless and uatiuching issue of the British 
Press of the present day. God prosper you and the holy 
cause ; and may speedy destrnetion light upon the des- 
pots who prey on the vitals of every nation in Europe. 
The day of their doom is nearer than many think.” 

W. Z., Bowrey, Malmsbury.—The postage of the pre- 
sent number finishes the stamps. 

Sixeinc at Pontic Mermyeos.—‘' Voteless Traveller,” 
forwarding the song given in our cighth page, says—‘ If I 
knew any composer of the Republicau school, ł would re- 
quest his assistance in the adaptation of a suitable tune. 
Thave long held the opinion that our public meetings 
ought to close with appropriate songs, suited to the genius 
and aspirations of the English people. The ‘‘ Marsallaise” 
is very effective ; but more suited to a French thaw an 
Pnglish audience. Hf popular words could be married to 
popular tnnes, and a few singers were selected in each 
district (an easy affair in Lancashire and Yorkshire), we 
could make the welkin ring with our songs to liberty. 

Stuckport.—The letter on ‘‘Mouey versus Labour,” 
must stand over. We have more than one letter on the 
currency question, for which at present we cannot find 
roon. 

W. T. Marsox,—The poetry is inadmissable. 

BARCLAY AND PERKINS’s BREWERS.—T. G. Smith, Bir- 
mingham, is informed that the following is a copy of the 
words of tbe toast proposed by the celebrated PIrERkE 
Lenovx, at the Printers’ Democratic Banquet at Paris, un 
Sunday, September Lith :— 

“To the brewers of London, not for having committed 
violence, us the calumniators of the people say, but for 
having respected the life of a man who never respected 
the lives of his fellow-creatures, and for having contented 
themselves with marking him with infamy, and manifest- 
ing spontaneously the horror aud disgust with which his 
crimes hud inspired them.’’ 

THE §EX-HuNGARIAN GENERAL Goyon.—An_ crroneous 
statement has been going the round of tlhe press, to the 
effect that the gallant Gencral Guyon, late of the Hunga- 
rian army, “has forgotten his faith, and has become a 
Moslem, to gain a pachalic.” This is not true. The ge- 
neral, in accepting an appointment in the Ottoman scr- 
vice at Damascus, was not compelled to change his faith, 
General Guyon isa native of Bath. 

James Gibson, Kilbarchan,—Your kind letter shall have 
our attention in No. 17. 

Josepu BaucksHaw, Haybehurst, will find his questions 
on the Ifungarian War, answered iu the letter of “A 
Tlungarian Red,” in this days’s REPUBLICAN. 

TPorrny.—‘‘ Now cometh the Storm,” and ‘‘ The poor 
prig’s”? song on * Little Vic’’ came to hand too late for 
Patlication this week, They shall both appear in the 

ED. 

Tue ‘ Rep REPUBLICAN ” IN THE WEST. — We extract the 
following from a letter received just as we were going to 
press :—Bath, September, 26, 1850. Dear Sir, I ain happy 
to inform you that in my excursions in the counties of 
Wiltshire and Somersetshire, I have met with gladdening 
proofs of the spread of the glorious principles of Demo- 
cracy among the Agricultural population. It is true that 
the publication of the Rep REPUBLICAN was quite un- 
known to them, but I procured some copies of No, 14, and 
distributed them among as many as I could, and I can 
assure you they werc quite delightcd with them. Several 
said they should very much like to undertake the sale of 
a quantity in their respective districts if they knew how to 
procure them. I have succeeded in getting one news- 
vender in Bath to sell them’weekly. He began with No. 
15 and had them on Tuesday; he is a very intelligent 
young man, and deserves tle support of our friends. His 
name is Nash, Union Passage, Union Street, Bath. 
have not the least doubt that this part of the country will 
soon become ahot-bed of Red Republicanism, 
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“RED 


MONTHLY PARTS OF THE 
REPUBLICAN,” 


NOW READY, 


PART HI OF THE RED REPUBLICAN, 
SYITCHED IN A MANDSONE WRAPVER, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Noriers or Parts 1 anD 2—* This publication is 
better written and better got up than any similar 
one of the same school whieh has appeared ia this 
country before. The red wrapper with its emblem- 
atical design is both characteristic and pictur- 
esque. The articles are written with enorgy, and 
the transtations from Mazzini and Ledru Rollin add 
both to the varicty and interest of the paper. The 
cireumstances under which Mr. Harney seceeded 
from the Norikern Star do him great credit, and 
wo hope that the approvers of political consistenoy 
will not fail to give the Editor of the Red Republican 
that support to which he has established an un- 
qualified elaim,’’— The Leader , September Tth, 1850. 

“We carnestly recommend these valuable addi- 
tions [Parts ] and 2] to any democratic library.” 
“In every respect this periodical is worthy of the 
name it bears,’’—Heynolls’s Weekly Newspaper.— 
September Ist and 22nd, 1856. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1850. 


‘Ler Europe learn that you will no longer suffer that 
there be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor.’’— St 
ust. 

“ Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yield one another mutual aid, according to 
their ability, like citizens of the same state.’’—Rotespierre, 

“The Golden Age, placed in the Past by blind Tradition, 
is before ns,”—St, Simon. 


PROPOSED UNION OF THE 
POPULAR FORCES. 
THORNTON HUNT'S LETTER. 
We direct the attention of our readers— 
“ Reds,” Communists, Socialists, Democrats, 
Chartists, &c., to the lengthy and very inte- 
resting letter from THORNTON Hunt, ‘‘ On 
the Past Failures and Future Policy of De- 
mocratic Politicians.” We commend that 
letter to the members of the Democratic and 
Social Conference, in particular, believing 
that it contains much thatis worthy of their 
most serious consideration, 

Pressed for room, the comments we shall 
offer on Mr. Hunt’s letter will be brief—at 
least on the present occasion. 

We must first set right some matters of 
fact in connection with ‘‘the programme.”’ 
which has formed the basis of Mr. Hunt’s 
letter. 

The programme appended to Mr. Horr- 
OAKE’S letter was sanctioned by the members 
of the Committee present at a meeting of 
that body on the 12th of September.’ At 
subsequent meetings some alterutions and ad- 
ditions were made in the said programme. 
Exception having been taken to the name of 
“Democratie and Social Union,” it was 
finally resolved to present the following names 
to the Conference, leaving to the majority 
of that body to determine on one of the five 
to be recommended for adoption to the seve- 
ral existing societies as the uame of the one: 
grand association :— l 

1. “ National Union of Democratic and 
Social Reformers.” 

2, « Charter Union of Democratic and 
Social Reformers.” r 

3. “ Democratie Union of Chartists and 
Social Reformers.” 

4, « National Charter and Social Union.”’ 

5, Democratic and Soeial Union.” 

Much may be said in favour of each of 
but, speaking for ourselves, the 
desire to see due prominence given to the 
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term ‘‘ Charter,” or ‘‘ Chartist,” will dictate 
our ehoice. While we consider ‘‘ National 
Charter Association” to be a name “used 
up,” and consigned to the limbo of political 
failures and popular impotencies. We hold 


it to be imperative for reasons we need not 


enumerate, that the Charter, in some shape 


or other should be set forth in the name of 
the association, as well asin the list of its 


objects. 


Since the meeting onthe 12th of September 
the first clause in the programme has been 


altered from— 

‘Manhood Suffrage, with all other enactments 
necessary to secure its full efficiency.” 
to 


‘t Universal Manhood Suffrage, with the neces- 
sary adjuncts thereto, as cmbodied in the Peoplo’s 


Charter.” 


The second and third elauses as given in 


Mr. Hotroake’s letter, remain unaltered. 
Since the meeting on the 12th of September, 
the following clauses have been added:— 


4, “ The establishment of a just and industrial 
Poor Law, such as would provide profitable employ- 


ment for the able-bodied, unemployed poor ; and a 


comfortable maintenance for the aged and infirm.” 
&. ‘The abolition pf all legal restrictions on 
the freedom of speaking and the publication of 


opinion.” 


6. The establishmont of a National System of 


Secular Education. 

These additions destroy Mr Hunt’s favour- 
ite idea of a ‘‘trinity,” unless he is content 
to take two ‘‘trinities’’ instead of one. The 
omission of ‘‘Finaneial Reform’’—‘‘ the 
present political idea of the middle class’?— 
will no doubt excite diseussion at the forth- 
coming meeting of the Conference. 

As regards ‘‘ organization,’? we will not 
anticipate the committee’s report to the Con- 
ference, we will merely express the hope that 


the latter body may see the propriety of 


adopting a plan as brief and simple as pos- 
sible. Experience has fully shown the folly 
of 2naeting a multitude of disregarded rules 
and dead letter regulations. 

Mr. Hunt's strictures on the past policy 
and proceedings of the Chartists contain 
truth, but not all the truth. Apparently 
the ‘‘isolating of the working elasses from 
other classes, ’’ has been caused by the Chartist 
movement ; but in reality the eause is to be 
traced to the ingratitude, the treason, 
and bitter hostility of those ‘‘ other classes” 
towards the working class. Remembering 
how their energies had been used and abused 
for bourgeois purposes in 1831-32, the pro- 
letarians became inspired with a natural 
mistrust of the middle-elass, and very pro- 
perly required that professing friends belong- 
ing to the lattcr body should give proof of 
their sineerity by accepting the Charter— 
“name and all. The repulse of Josuri 
STURGE and his friends was the necessary 
eonsequence of the dishonest or pedantic 
course taken by that party, True the Sturge- 
ties professed to adopt the principles of the 
Charter while they repudiated the name ; 
but coupling that repudiation with the an- 
tecedents of the repudiators, the Chartists 
naturally feared a snare behind the pro- 
position to adopt a new name and a new 
embodimeht of their principles. We beg 
Mr. Tuornxton Hunr and his friends§to re- 
flect on the mistake of the Sturgeites. The 
name of the Charter may be odious to the 
‘waiting gentlewomen’’ of politics, but, on 
the other hand, it is the tailsman to move 


hundreds of thousands whose support is in- 
dispensible, and without whom there can be 
nothing like a national movement. — 

If the Chartists have been eursed with some 


‘‘mereenary’’ leaders,it is consoling. to reflect’ 


that that is an evil from which the party has 
been pretty well purged. Some of the mer- 
eenaries perished of the ripeness of their own 
rottenness, and others have been drummed 
out of the ranks tothe tune of “ The Rogues’ 
Mareh.” Freed from the corruption of traf- 


ficking leaders, the Chartist body, though at 
present in a state of comparative inertness, 13 


really in a more healthy condition, and more 
fitted for effective action than when it was 
making more noise and attracting a propor- 
tionate amount of public intention. 

Want of room prevents any further eom- 
ment on Mr. Hunt’s Ictter, at present. Again 


we commend it to the careful perusal of our 


readers, 

The Democratic and Social Conference will 
re-assemble to-morrow, (Sunday, October 6,) 
at 3 ofclock, at the John-street Institution. 
We trust that every member will be at his 
post ; and that all will come together anima- 
ted by one common aim :—that of deciding 
on the best means to effect the union of all 
honest reformers ; of all who will join in one 
band of brotherhood to agitate for “the 
Charter and something more ! ” 


THE TYPE-FOUNDERS. 


Cason, Face, and Co. still persist in play 
ing a losing game rather than give way to the 
dictates of justice. Forced idleness is,- no 
doubt, felt by the turn-outs. But they are so 
used to the hardships common tq their order, 
that a little additional suffering is borne with 
cheerfulness, especially as they are strength- 
ened by the consciousness of suffering in a 
good cause. The firm, on the other hand, 
conscious of having a bad cause, can bear 
with little of equanimity, present losses with 
the prospect of ultimate ruin. 

To still further darken the already gloomy 
prospects of the ‘‘ masters,” a new type- 
foundry is one the eve of being called into ex- 
istence by a portion of the turn-outs! We are 
not yet in possession of the particulars, but 
we may state as a positive fact, that within a 
few days upwards of twenty of the men at 
present on strike, will be at work at the new 
foundry. The.proprietors of the new concern 
have been supplied with ample capital, and 
have a number of orders in advance ! This is 
most cheering for the ‘‘turn-outs” and their 
friends. Should the strike continue, and 
the new foundry be successful, it is not un- 
likely that most of the men will find employ- 
ment without recommitting themselves to the 
tender mercies of Face and Co. It would be 
a signal example of what writers call ¢ poeti- 
cal justice,” if Caston and Faaa should live 
to see the greater part of their business trans- 
ferred to the ‘‘ turn-outs”’ foundry! For their 
own sake we advise those “ gentlemen” to 
bring this contest to a finish by yielding to 
the just requirements of the men, 

The many pressing demands upon our space 
prevent any further remarks at present; es- 
pecially as we desire to. make room for the 
following passage from the “‘ Statement ”’— 
noticed in our two last numbers. i 

“Working men! If we are conquered, 
what prospect lies before you? Of what use 
will be your Trades’ Unions—your National 


Associations? Of what avail ‘will be your f 


combinations to maintan an honest livelihood 
for hard toil? If.the capitalist in Type- 
founding succeed in reducing wages by bring- 
ing over foreigners, what security. have you 
that the capitalist in your business will not-do 
the same under similar. circumstances? and 
where is the reduction. to end 2, In the branch 
that was the immediate. cause af‘ our. strike, 
namely, the ‘‘rubbing,’” the general price 
before 1843 was 3d. per 1000 types; it was 
then reduced to 24 and 2d. as above: stated ; 
and during the strike they have offered 14d: 
Our trade is not like many others; there is mo 
competition but such as the existing manu- 
‘facturers themselves may induce.. We export 
types—supply India and China ; and, in fact, 
almost every country out of Europe, except 


|. America—and, indeed some parts of that vast 


continent—and if, under such circumstances, 
we are to,be reduced to Slop Tailorism, or to 


. the condition of six shillings-a-week Weavers, 


what will become of those trades less favour- 
ably circumstanced? Butno ; we do not in- 
tend to be beaten. We have stood together 
for twelve weeks ; and we are prepared to 
stand twelve more; and. longer still if 
necessary.’’ 

The turn-outs have stood three weeks since 
the above was written ; and are now firmer 
than ever, Their brightening prospects should 
stimulate their friends throughout the coun- 
try to renewed exertions, and induce them to 
resolve that their brothers shall be sustained 
to the end of the struggle. 


THE HUNGARIAN WAR 
(The following letter is from the pen of an Exile—an 
Officer in the National Army of Hungary.) 
` TO THE EDITOR JF THE RED REPUBLICAN. 


DrarSir,—With the greatest pleasure I hasten to 
perform the task you had the kindness to en- 
trust me with, viz. to answer the following ques- 
tions respecting the Hungarian war, addressed 
to you by a brother democrat, from the country. 

1. What was the true motive and the real 
object, the Hungarians had in their war ? 

2, Ifthere was any split or division, among the 
Hungarians, what was the cause of it, and of 
what nature was the division 2 

3. What were the motives of the surrender of 
Georgey, and is his conduct to be blamed? 

4. What is the present state of the Hungarian 
people, and what are the rights and liberties 
granted by the Austrian government ? 

5. How far were Kossuth, Bem, Dembinszky, 
Guyon &c. true Democrats ? 

6. (es will probably be the future of these 
men ?, 

Theso questions I will try,to answer as satisfac- 
torily, as my slight ability and the limits of this 
article allow. 

The Hungarian war from its begining, was only 
a defensive one. The people arose to oppose the 
treacherous hostility of the Austrian army, and 
to suppress the sedition of the Slavonian tribes 
excited in the south of the country by the ma- 
chinations of the ‘Austrian Court. The object of 
this jesuitical Court or “ Camarilla,” as called by 
the liberal party, was to subjugate the nation 
and to deprive it, not only of the rights and 
liberties freely granted by the late King, Ferdi- 
nand VIIth., in March 1848, but also of the an- 
cient constitution, which, previously, was based 
ou aristocratic principles, but by the reform just 
mentioned, became the most liberal eénstitution 
in Europe. 

' The most disgraceful means were empl 

by the Camarilla, to attain its detestable see 
These conspirators showing at first the most 
benevolent face towards the Hungarians, elan- 
destinely exoited the hatred of the different 
Slavonian nations in the ‘country against the 


liberal party. Emissaries were sent out and 
ringleaders employed to mystify thoso ignorant 
and barbarous tribes, the Croats, Rascians, Serbs, 
and Wallachs, as to the real designs of the new 
government—which, as they insiduously sug- 
gested, were nothing else, than to keep the newly 
acquired rights exclusively for the “ Magyar” na- 
tion, and to force all tho nations of other. lan- 
guages in the country to change their nationality 
and to become also Magyars. 

This was nothing but a gross lie, which origi- 
nated from former “antcdeluvian” times, when 
the Magyar language was introduced in the Diot, 
and made the official one throughout the country, 
instead of the Latin language, which was 
used before. At that time some animositics 
arose between the Magyars and Croats, the 
latter refusing to agree with the majority in the 
Dict, to speak the newly established language, 
and insisting to speak either in their own mater- 
nal “ patois,” or in Latin. Now, what would you 
say, if a Member of Parliament of an Irish or 
Welsh community would insist to speak the lan- 
guage of Erin or of Wales in your House of Com- 
mons! Would not you call him a fool ? Of such 
a nature, however, were the jealonsies of the dif- 
ferent nations in Hungary before the great Reform 
(March, 1848) which jealousies were diligently 
fostered by the Austrian Court, the natural ene- 
my of the liberal Hungarian party. In former 
times, the Austrian policy had kept the differ- 
ent sects of religion in constant enmity against 
each other, but mankind getting more tolerant, 
the difference of language was uscd for the same 
purpose, that is, to disunite the people, who, 
had they been in harmony with each other, 
might have become dangerous to an unprincipled 
government, 

After the Reform, these petty animositics were, 
by the insidious intrigues of the tools of the 
Camarilla, excited to open hatred and to 
armed opposition, and reaction against the 
liberal Hungarian party, whose glorious achiev- 
ments, were purely based on the principles of 
“ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” in the 
widest sense, without the least distinction as to 
individuals, sects, or nations. 

At first the Austrian Court, hypocritically 
affected to support the Hungarian government, 
declaring the Croatian and Rascian insurgents 
traitors, and ordering the Impcrial troops to 
march against them; but subsequently after the 
fall of Italy and Vienna the Caimarilla dropped 
its mask, openly joining those rebels, and attack- 
ing the Hungarian patriots from all sides. 

Resistance to this treacherous aggression was 
the truc motive, and the maintenance of their 
justly and honorably acquired rights the real 
object of the Hungarians in-the subsequent war. 

As to the second question :—There never ex- 
isted a party so unanimous and without factions 
as the liberal Hungarian party was, or the party 
of “ Kossuth,” as it was rightly called, because 
he was the soul of it, from its glorious beginning 
to its lamentable end. Some single individuals 
and small eoteries, whose views and principles 
differed from the general opinion cannot be re- 
garded as factions or parties. The seduced fan- 
atics mentioned bofore, altogether belonged to 
the opposite and reactionary party. S 

As to the conduct of Georgey, the opinions 
about this remarkable man are very discrepant, 
and his character is as yet an historical enigma. 
I cannot plainly pronounce him a despicable, 
downright traitor, who basely sold his native 
land to the enemy ; but I view him as a vain and 
ambitious mau, who strove to direct the national 
affairs after his own notions and for the further- 
ance of his own ambition, and who, seeing the 
bankruptey of our cause inevitably approaching, 
tried to make the best of it after his own porsua- 
sion, and to save,as much as possible, from the 
sinking wreck, the catastrophe certainly having 
been accelerated, perhaps entirely caused, by his 
damnable capriciousness. He surrendered to the. 
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Russians; duped as he was by their illusive pro- 
mises of a good result, but I do not think him 
guilty of havmg had previously any secret under- 
standing with tho Austrians. Notwithstanding 
all these considerations, he surely must be pro- 
nounced a TRAITOR, for his unjustifiablo presump- 
tion, his head-strong opposition to the govern- 
ment and Kossuth, and his aspiration to the dic- 
tatarship of the couutry. 

The present stato of tho Hungarian people is 
that of a conquered nation, which by the inso- 
lent victor is treated with the most offensive 
tyranny. Tho country isin a“ state of siego,” and 
this state will last till it shall please tho vindic- 
tivo oppressor to grant a “ constitution” after 
his own faney. You may imagine what a “ con- 
stitution” it willbe ! But it is my fervent hope, 
it is the hope of many millions that this pitiable 
condition will not last long ; I firmly believe the 
prophecy of your immortal poet, who says :— 

“I think I hear a little bird, who sings 

The people by and by will be the stronger ; 

The veriest jade will wince whose harness wrings 
So much into the raw as quite to wrong her 


Beyond the rules of posting,—and the mob 
At last fall siek of imitating Job.” 


With regard to the character of Kossuth, I 
cannot enter here into a minute description of 
this extraordinary man, nor do | think it neces- 
sary. I will only mention as the fairest proof of 
the purity of his sentiments, of the liberality of 
his principles, and the vastness of his genius: 
that all the Hungarian people, (which denomina- 
tion here not only includes the nation of the 
Magyars, but also almost all the German and 
Slovack inhabitants of Hungary) :—and especially 
the poorer classes, the peasants, who being serfs 
previously , were mostly by his influence, made 
proprietors of their farms,—called him their 
“ Messiah.” Now I sincerely believe Jesus 
Christ was a democrat and one of the deepest 
dye, a Socialist, a Red ; who in spite of all the 
Pharisees and heathens surrounding him, dared 
to preach :— 

“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
And if there can be drawn a parrellel between 
the Saviour and Kossuth, the latter certainly 
must have been also a truc democrat, as well as 
his faithful partizans and disciples Bem, Dem- 
binszky, Guyon and the others who followed 
him in his flight and share now his sad confine- 
neut on a distant barbarous shore. 

As to the future destiny of these men: the 
year of their confinement in Turkey is now 
almost at its end, and I fervently hope they will 
be permitted in a short time to land on the hos- 
pitable territory of Old England. But whether 
they will have another opportunity of entering 
the lists of combat for the freedom of the people 
who can say? I only can assure you that the 
poor oppressed people ef Hungary, have not yet 
given up the hope of better days, the days when 
Kossuth, “ their Saviour,” with his followers will 
come again to finally deliver them from their 
odious, heavy yoke. I read in a letter from my 
country, recently received, thaton the last “name- 
day” of Kossuth, Lewis, (in August ) people 
silently touched each others glasses, in the public 
houses of Pesth, drinking the health of the 
adored exile. They understood eachfother quite 
well, without uttering a word, fearing the pre- 
sence of some Austrian spy. And suelh are the 
feelings, through the whole country, in spite of 
all the exertions of the creaturcs of the present 
government to persuade the nation that Kossuth 
had been the principal author of all its misfor- 
tunes. Instead of being weakcned by such so- 
phistical insinuations, the attachment of the peo- 
ple is growing stronger every day towards the 
illustrious Exile, who, if he had been as success- 
fulin his designs, as they were blamelessly pure, 
would have secured to himself, no less a charac- 
ter in history, than that gained by the immortal 
Washington. 
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Tne Fourra Estare: Contributions towards a 
History of Newspapers, and of the Liberty of 
the Press. By F. Kyiour Hunt. London: 
D. Bosuz, 86, Fleet-Street. 


(Continued from No. 15 of the Rep REPUBLICAN.) 

Provincial newspapers arose in the reign of Anne ; 
and in the course of a few years so great had been the 
progress of political enlightenment, that we find 
Addison remarking in the “Freeholder” that 
“ There is scarce any man in England, of what de- 
nomination so ever, that is not a free-thinker in 
politics, and hath not some particular notions of his 
own by which he distinguishes himself from the 
rest of the community. Qur island, which was 
formerly called a nation of saints, may now be 
called a nation of statesmen.” This state of freedom 
was not, however, allowed to continue. 

“When Anne had been ten years on the throne 
she sent a message to the parliament which, amongst 
other things, stated that great license was taken 
‘in publishing false and scandalous libela, such as 
are a reproach to any government, and,recommend- 
ing the parliament to find a remedy equal ‘to the 
mischief.” The “faithful Commons” set to work, 
and nét daring to re-establish the censorship, pro- 
posed a more crafty and fatal means of fettering the 
press. Toa long act which relates to soap, paper, 
parchment, linens, silks, calicos, lotteries, &c., 
certain clauses were added imposing a stamp-duty 
of one halfpenny on every printed half-sheet or legs, 
the tax rising to a penny on a whole sheet ; and 
imposed besides a duty of twelve pence on every 
advertisement. These taxes, together with the 
duty on paper have never been repealed. 

“The effect of the halfpenny stamp upon the 
papers of Queen Anne’s day was remarkable. Many 
were immediately stopped; whilst several of the 
survivors were united into one publication. Amongst 
those that suffered under the pressure of the new 
tax must be included the “ Spectator ’’—the price 
of which was necessarily increased. This change 
diminished its sale, and the following year (1713) 
it was discontinued.’’ In the same year Steele 
was expelled from the Honse of Commons for a poli- 
tical libel. 

In the year 1719 John Matthews, a youth. only 
nineteen years of age, was tried for publishing a 
Jacobite paper in favour of hereditary right. He 
was found guilty and hanged at Tyburn. 

At this period caricatures began to find their way 
into England. The earliest English caricature on 
the South Sea Company is advertised in the “ Post 
Boy” of June 21st, 1720, under the title of “The 
Bubblers Bubbled, or the Devil take the Hindmost.” 

About the years 1720—3, Thomas Gordon, and 
Thomas Trenchard gained considerable popularity, 
by their democratic contributions -to the newspapers. 
These articles were afterwards collected into volumes 
and ran through several editions, under the title of 
“Cato’s Letters.” Another of their productions 
was “ The Independent Whig.” Bolingbroke con- 
tributed to the freedom of public diseussion, by his 
letters in the “ Craftsman,” &c.—afterwards pub- 
lished under the title of “ Letters by Humphrey 
Oldcastle.” 

‘In the reign of George the First, we find, that 
the number of daily papers had increased to three, 
whilst there were ten issued three times a week in 
the evening, besides weckly journals.”” 

‘ Eleven years after George the First obtained the 
throne, his government passed a law which ren- 
dered more exact the taxcs upon newspapers.’’ 
Several of the journals having evaded the stamp by 
printing upon paper which was neither a whole 
sheet nor a half sheet; the new act of parliament 
put a stop to that evasion. 

In George the Second’s reign numerous unstamped 
publications appeared, and in 1743 the parliament 
cnacted that all hawkers might be seized by any 
person and committed to gaol for three months, The 
law offered a reward of twenty shillings to the in- 
former who seepred a conyiction, ‘This law soon 
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tenanted the gaols with tht dealers in ungtamped 
journals. Nearly A hundred years later the’ pub- 


lishers and hawkers of a new series of unstamped |. 
‘newspapers successfully defied the government, and 


compelled a very important alteration in the amount 
of the taxes levied upon the vehicles of public 
information. 

Fielding, the celebrated novelist, was a journalist 
for a short period. In the begining òf the reign of 
George the Third the Bute ministry’ set up a news- 
papér called ‘‘ The Briton,” which was ‘edited by 
Smollétt. Its appearance was immediately followed 
by, the célebrated “ North Briton,” set up by 
Wilkes, Lord Temple, and Churchill the poct. It 
lasted not quite a year, when it was violently 
extinguished, ` 

“In the éelebrated Number Forty-Five, Wilkes 
declared that falsehood had been uttered in a Royal 

peech, upon which a general warrant was issued 
against the duthors of the libel. The officers en- 
trusted with the warrant had received orders to 
seize the printer of the “North Briton,” but con- 
trived first to apprehend the wrong man. They were 
soon put upon a more correct scent; Balte and 
Kearsley, the printer and publisher-of the offending 
paper, were taken into custody, and both declaring 
Wilkes to be the author of Number Forty-Five, he 
was seized, and, after an examination before the 
Secretary of State, was committed prisoner to the 
Powers a cP AS OUCHOTAChe 
House of Commons released Wilkes for a while, 
only to visit him with an adverse vote on a subse- 
quent occasion. The popularity of the writer was 
distasteful to the majority in bot! Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Number Forty-Five of the “ North Briton” 
was ordered to be burnt by the hangman at Cheap- 
side, and å resolution was adopted, ‘ That the privi- 
lege of parliameut does not extend to the case of 
writing and publishing seditious libels, nor ought to 
de allowed to obstruct the ordinary course of the 
'aws in the speedy and effectual prosecution of so 
henious and dangerous an offence.’ Wilkes was 
further ordered to attend at the bar, but having been 
wounded in a duel—the second he had fought since 
he started the ‘ North Briton’—he was uuable to 
attend. His expulsiou from parliament, and subse- 
quent proceedings, belong to the history of the 
period. General warrants, after a long debate,were 
declared to be illegal, and heavy damages were 
gfven in the courts of law against those who had 
arrested Wilkes, and his printer and publisher, under 
the insufficient authority of a ministerial order* * 
* *& * #£ * *® Walpole, in one of his letters 
says :—“ Williams the re-printer of the ‘North 
Briton, stood in the pillory to-day, (February 14, 
1765,) in Palace Yard. He went in a hackney 
coach, the number of which was 45. The mob 
erected a gallows opposite him, on which they hung 
a Boe t* with a bonnet of straw. Then a collection 
was made for Williams which amounted to nearly 
£200. The money was placed in a blue-prrse 
trimmed with orange, the colour of the revolution 
in oppésition to the Stuarts.” 

The unhappy Chatterton contributed to the news- 
papers, both before and after his arrival in London. 
He appears to have been wretchedly paid. Starva- 
tion and suicide soon closed the scene, 

The “ North Briton” newspaper excitement was 
followed, a few years afterwards, by the intense 
feeling raised by the letters of Junius. Several 
trials arose out of the publication of these political 
strictures. In 1771 took place the memorable con- 
test between the House of Commons and the journal- 
ists and printers on the question of printing the 
parliamentary debates; in which contest the lord 
Mayor and principal magistrates of the city of Lon- 
don acquitted themselves so nobly. Mr. Hunt gives 
a spirited account of this struggle, but the narra- 
tive is far too lengthy for us to give entire, and its 
abridgment would be unjust to the author. Suffice 
it to say, that the contest resulted in the complete 
defeat of the parliament, and the triumph of the 
printers and journalists. The Debates have been 
printed ever since. i 


_* A Jack-boot, in allusion to the christian-name and 
title of Lord Bute. 
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“ As time progressed the papers increased in size 
as well ag number. .Four pages of type began tc be 
given; and in the files at the British Museum, we 
find amongst a crowd of by-gone names, many 
familiar titles. There are Posts, Heralds, Chroni- 
cles, and Advertisers. Post and Advertiser seem 
to have long been favourite headings for papers. 
One facetious journalist headed his paper, * All 
Alive and Merry, or the London Daily Post ! ” 
At length appeared ‘The Times’ “The first 
number of the Times is dated January, 1788 ; the 
heading being, ‘ The Times or Daily Universal 
Register, printed logographieally.’ Its price is 
marked threepenee, and its imprint runs, ‘ Printed 
for J. Walter, at the Logographic press, Printing 
House-square, near Apothecaries Hall, Blackfriars, 
where Advertisements, Essays, Letters, and Articles 
of Intelligence will be taken in, Also at Mr. 
Metteneus's, confectioner, Charing-cross ; Mr. White- 
eavese’s, watchmaker, No. 30, opposite St. Dunstan’s 
Chuerh, Fleet-street; Mr. Axtell’s, No, 1, Fineh- 
lane, Cornhill; at Mr. Bushby’s, No. 1, Cathcrine- 
strect, Strand; Mr. Rose's, silk dyer, Spring- 
gardens; and Mr. Grives’s, stationer, No. 103, 
corner of Fountain-conrt, Strand. In appearance, 
size, and contents, the first number ofthe Times 
shows the great advance which a century had 
enabled the newspapers to make. Compared with 
the first number of the ntelligencer of 1683, the 
number one of tbe new journal, the Times of 1788 
isa giant. lt contains certainly ten tires as much 
matter; it has four pages, each of four columns some- 
what smaller than the Globe or Standard now 
present; it has sixty-three advertisements, amongst 
which are announcements of a play, with Kemble 
and Mrs. Siddons, at Drury-lane; of a concert, by 
his Majesty’s command, ‘at the concert-room in 
Tottenham-court-road ;’ and of lottery tickets to be 
had at offices open for the sale of those then attrac- 
tive documents. Mr. Walter also had many naval 
and other government advertisements, In the 
columns of this infant nnmber of a journal now so 
famous in the world, there is foreign as well as home 
intelligence; poetry; shipping news; and para- 
graphs of gossip, some of them rather doubtful in 
character. In the prospectus or address to the 
readers of the candidate for public support, is ex- 
plained that the Times was a title assumed as better 
adapted to the paper than the heading by which it 
had been previously known; for the Times was a 
continuation of the London Daily Universal 
Register, started on the 13th of January, 1785.” 

In June, 1789, Pitt proposed to inflicé an ad- 
ditional half-penny tax onthe newspapers, and 
an additional sixpence upon each advertisement. 
Of course the venal Parliament assented. Many 
prosecutions of the press took place during 
the last quarter of the eighteenth eentury: 
Sampson Perry, printer of the Argus, was found 
guilty, December 10, 1792, of publishing a libel 
on the House of Commons, in stating that “the 
House of Commons were not the real repre- 
sentatives of the people.” In the preceding 
May a Royal Proclamation had been issued 
against “Seditious Writings.” A multitude of 
prosecutions were instituted against journalists 
and printers. “Never did any monarch find a 
more able and willing legal functionary, to pro- 
mote a crusade against the press, than George 
the Third found in Scott, afterwards Lord 
Eldon. During a debate in 1795, this indefatig- 
able lawyer said, ‘the House should remember 
that there had been more prosecutions for libel 
within the last two years, than there had 
been for twenty years before.’ He evidently 
prided himself on the efforts taken to subdue 
the press.” : ' 

In the year 1792, took place the evermemorable 
trial of the immortal THOMAS PAINE for 
publishing hisadmirable and unanswerable attack 
on Kingeraft—“The Rights of Man.” Of this 
celebrated work, one hundred and fifty thousand 
copies were sold in a marvellously short tino. 
The case came on for trial in the King’s Bench, 
on the 18th of December. Erskine was the 


leading counsel for the defence and his speech 
—which was pretty good for a lawyer—created, 
at the time, an immense sensation. The 
eloquence of Erskine was in vain, the jury im- 
mediately returned ʻa verdiet of Guilty. For- 
tunately PAINE was beyond the reaeh of his 
enemies, 

Archibald Hamilton Rowan, and Danicl Issac 
Eaton, the formerin the year 1794, and thelatterin 
the year 1796 were severely punished for “ libelson 
Kingly Goverment.” In the year 1799 tho 
“ Evening Courier” was prosceuted for asserting 
that “the Emperor of Russia was a tyrant among 
his subjects, and ridiculous to the rest of 
Europe.” On the 30th of May John Parry the 
proprietor was found guilty and sentenced to be 
imprisoned six months, to pay a fine of £100, 
and to find securities for his good behaviour for 
five years; the printer and publisher were also 
sentenced to one month's imprisoment each. 
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Poetry for the People. 


THET POORT MEL PS i ay Si, 
(By THE AUTHOR OF “HEADLONG HIALL."’) 


The poor man’s sins are glaring; 
In the face of gliostly warning 
He is caught in the fact 
Of the overt act— 
Buying greens ou a Sunday murning. 


The rich man’s sins are hidden 
In the ponip of wealth and station, 
And escape the sight 
Of the children of light, 
Who are wise in tlicir generation. 


The rieh man has a kitchen, 

And a cook to dress his dinner; 
The poor, who would roast, 
To the baker’s must post, 

And thus becomes a sinner. 


The rich man’s painted windows 
Hide the concerts of the quality; 
The poor can but share 
A crack’d fiddle in the air, 
Which offends.all sound morality. 


The rich man has a cellar, 
And a ready butler by him; 
The poor must steer 
For his pint of beer, 
Where the Saint can’t choose but spy him, 


The rich man is invisible 

In the crowd of his gay society; 
But the poor man’s delight 
Isa sore in the sight, 

And a stench in the nose of Piety! 


SONG OF THE VOTELESS. 
(To be sung at Political Gatherings). 
By a VOTELESS TRAVELLER, 


Sons of the Mountain and Sons of the Vale ! 

Sons of the Workshop and Sons of the Flail! 

Come, come, from the South, from the East and the West 

Aud bring from the North the choicest and best ! 
CHORUS. 

Come, muster your forces ten thousand and more! 

And banish Oppression from Albion’s shore! 


Old England shall yet be the happy and free! 
The hope of the Nations, the pride ot the Sea ! 
Were fuves thrice ten thousand, our Rights and the Soil 
Shall Labour reward with the fruit of its toil. 

CHORUS. 
Come, muster your forces ten thousand and more! 
And banish Oppression from Albion's shore! 


Ye mould the rude metals and weave the warm woof— 

And fell the tall tree, aud raise high the proud roof— 

Kind Nature has taught you the use of the earth, 

‘Yo sow the rich coru; but ah! what are ye worth ? 
CHORUS, 

A People united, with banner unfurled, 

Brings Freedom and Justice and Peace to the world! 


Get Votes on the Mountain! get Votes in the Vale! 

Get Freedom of Thought, and Truth shall prevail 

*Gainst Tyranny’s laws—and, like Saxons of Yore, 

Stand firm as the rock of your old ialand shore t 
CHORUS. 

A People united, with banner unfurled, 

Brings Freedom and Justice and.Peace to the world! 
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axa y. 
“(fit be guilt— 

To preach what you are pleased to call strange notions; 
That all mankind as hrethren must be equal; 
That privileged orders of society 
Are evil and oppressive; tbat the right 
Of property ia a juggle to deceive 
The poor whom you oppress; I plead me guilty.’--Soutury. 


INADEQUATE REMEDIES FOR SOCIAL 
EVILS. 

Ilistory attests that hitherto the strengtlh— 
moral and physical—of the working classes, 
has been used and abused to subserve the 
selfishness, the ambition, and the rapacity of 
the ‘‘higher’’ and ‘‘middle”’ classes. Hi- 
therto the Proletarians have been regarded as 
so much ‘‘ raw material,” to be ‘‘ used up” 
by plaee-hunting knaves and mereenary agi- 
tators, masquorading in the eharacter of 
«patriots, ”—as ‘‘ the pressure from without,” 
useful for carrying ‘‘Reform,” ‘‘Free-Trade,”’ 
&c., seating Whigs in power, and building 
up middle-class ascondancy ;—as ‘‘ explosive 
masses to blow-up bastilles,” for the glory of 
the LAMETHS, LAFAYETTES and LAMARTINEs, 
and the profit of the bourgeoisie. To guard 
the working classes against being again made 
the prey of designing adventurers and politi- 
eal charlatans, is the duty of every true 
friend of the people. 

When a band of men come before the 
public in the character of ‘‘ Reformers,” it 


is necessary that the grounds on which they | 


lay claim to that title should be closely exa- 
mined, in order that the millions may not be 
victimised in the futureas they have been in 
the past. And when these “Reformers” 
are seen peddling and pottering over a few 
millions of taxes, at tle same time shrinking 
aghast from any proposition to ‘‘ settle ” that 
huge swindle, the falsely-termed ‘ national 
debt ;?? when they propound a scheme of! 
l «¢ parliamentary reform,” artfully coneoeted 
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to exclude the poorest, the weakest, the most 
oppressed, from their right of representation in 
the Legislature ; when these ‘‘gentlemen”’ are 
detected in tho dirty work of hiring merce- 
nary apostates to sow division in the ranks of 
the Chartists; when, lastly, the great majority 
of these precious reformer's, including all their 
men of influence, are the bitter opponents of 
every project devised to promote the emancipa- 
tion of the wages-slaves of Capital—thero can 
be no difficulty in estimating the value of their 
patriotic professions. Honest men must re- 
pudiate them as ‘‘humbugs, and something 
| more,” —the enemies, rather than the friends 
‘of the people. 

Of late, another band of ‘* Reformers” 
has been gradually acquiring a position be- 
fore the public. I allude to the social re- 
| formers—some of whom take to themselves 
the title of ‘* Christian Socialists ”—the pro- 
moters of the ‘* Working-inen’s (Co-opera- 
| tive) Associations.” ‘This party has for its 
| organ the Leader newspaper. Mr. THORNTON 
{{unv is understood to be the principal editor 
of that journal. 

The eareful getting-up of the ‘‘ Leader,” 
| and the talent displayed in its leading artieles 
| —political ang literary—eutitle it to rank as 
a first-class journal. Its ‘‘sympathtes”’ are 
entirely with the people. But hitherto its 
politics have been of a very undecided, and 
therefore unsatisfactory charaeter. The letter 
from THornton Hunt, published in last 
week’s ‘* Red Republican,” though inferior 
in mere writing to his articles in the ‘‘Leader, ” 
possesses the decided advantage of revealing 
in plain terms the author’s sentiments on the 
all-important question of representative re- 
form—a question which must be disposed of, 
| before any other kind of reform can have 

any chanee of sueceeding, to the extent of be- 
nefitting the great body of the people. 


Op oR ee 
ANE wo 


[ Price ONE PENNY. 


Whatever may be thought of THORNTON 
Hunt’s ideas on other questions, his volun- 
tary and hearty adoption of the principle of 
‘‘Manhood Suffrage, with the enaetinents ne- 
cessary to secure its full freedom and effi- 
ciency,’’ is sufficient to warrant the people 
hailing him as their friend. Having taken 
so important a stride in the right direction, 
he can hardly refuse to go the little step 
further, of avowing himself a ‘f Chartist.’’ 
I know the odium attached to the name in 
“ respectable circles ;’’ but I imagine the 
editor of the ‘‘ Leader” to be 4 man, who, 
had he boen a citizen of old Rome, and be- 
come convinced of the truth and goodness,of 
Christianity, would not have hesitated to 
avow himself a ‘‘ Christian ’’—despite the 
dread penalty of that avowal. Surely, then, 
the mere sneer of ‘‘ good society” will not 
hinder him from taking a like course in re- 
lation to Chartism. 

THoRNTON Huwnv’s adhesion to the prin- 
ciples of Chartism (call them by what name 
he will) is important, because of what he is, 
and what he is not. He is a man of talent 
and a social reformer ; he is not a mere plat- 
form agitator and cold-blooded Malthusian, 
Whether he speaks only for himself, or speaks 
also the sentiments of some or the whole of his 
associates, in declaring for Universal Snfirage, 
remains to be seen. : 

Notwithstanding the date of this number 
of the “Red Republican,” I am eompelled 
to write this letter some days in advance of 
the adjourned meeting of the Demoeratic and 
Social Conference. I, therefore, while pen- 
ning these remarks, am ignorant as to how 
far the tendencies to union, recently exhibited 
by men of various opinions, may result in a 
combination of all, for the good of all. I can 
ouly hope that, however diverse the senti- 
ments of the parties alluded to mav be, on 
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other questions, agreement on the one primary 
question of the people's political emancipation, 
will induce a fraternization—heart and hand 
—of all socicties and individuals, honestly ac- 
knowledging the justice of the priuciples em- 
bodied in the People’s Charter. 

That one tes will satisfy me. To obtain 
the Charter, I will work with Oweuites, 
O’Brienites, and O'Connorite. ; with Social- 
ists—Christian and ~ anti-Christian; and 
with the apostles of every ism——pelitical, so- 
cial, or theological. o 
of the majority, igtthe one thing. noedful. 
Let us have thah awd net a reform of any 
kind but may ‘be gained by ‘‘legal” and 
“« peaceable’? means, provided iho educators 
and leaders of the pcopk labour to enlighten 
the uninformed, aud make plain the justice 
and utility of their plans and prajects for the 
public welfare. 

But whilo I will unite with all who will 
unite with me for the political clevation of 
my order, I cousider ita duty to remonstrate 
with those of our friends who, with the best 
intentions, are advocating what they look 
upon as ‘social reforms,” but which I re- 
gard as but mere palliatives, at the best, and 
altogether inadequate for the extirpation of 
social evils. 

« Association” is just now-the favourite 
idea of most social reformers. ‘A few benevo- 
lent meu, possessing more or less of wealth, 
advance a few hundred pounds to enable a 
score of tailors to commence working on their 
own account, under the- guidance of a ma- 
nager, instead of the rapacious rule of a 
“ master.” The shops patronised by ‘‘lords 
and draymen—-marquises and .masons—clubs 
and costermougers—earls and bricklayers— 
Catholics and Protestants,” and, I may add, 
Royalists and Republicans. ‘ {t- has now 
been in operation six months, and its success 
has thus far been signal.’’ Eight other as- 
sociations have been started. Whether they 
have enjoyed the like success is not stated. I 
earnestly trust they have. It is announced 
that a central association is about to be 
opened, as a sort of ‘‘ Labour Exchange.” 
Co-operative provision stores have existed— 
few and far betweeu—for some years past, in 
different parts of the country, chicfly in Scot- 
land, Similar associations are likely to be 
called into existence in places where they 
have hitherto been unknown, May they in- 
crease and multiply. 

I say so because cven though but ten men 
out of ten thousand should be redeemed from 
the bondage of wages-slavery, it is so much 
good done, and so much evil dispelled. Again, 
if a man’s wages are but six, sixteen, or 
twenty-six shillings a week, it is good that 
that man and his family should be en- 
abled to purchase their provisions free from 
the taxes levied by the petty shopkeeper in 
the shape of ‘‘profit,” adulteration, and 
deficient weight and measure. But do I 
believe that these associations can be made 
instrumental to redeem the great body of the 
people from their bondage to the capitalists ? 
Nothing of the sort. Before I cau be brought 
to that belief, the advocates of association 
under existing political arrangements, must 
show me how the twenty or thirty thousand 
needlewomen, earning from a sixpence, down 
toa fourth of that sum daily, are to save 
moucy to free themselves from their bondage 
to their Jew and Gentile devourers. I must 
be shown how working men are to procure 
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the capital necessary to enable them to be- 
come proprictors of land, mines, railways, 
factories, foundries, and establishments like 
those of the great builders of the metropolis. 
I do not believe that with the continuance of 
tho existing system, it is possible for the 
working classes, even by the most rigid 
economy, and the best regulated combina- 
tion of their resources, to redeem themselves 
from poverty and:slavery. Quite-as little 
faith -have I.in any considerable number of 


the posgessprs off property imitating the | 


generous condéct tof the promoters of the 
Tailors’ Association. 

Admitting thatthe succogs of the associ- 
atiow just named has thys far heen “signal,” 
the greatest enthusiast, if he will. bat open his 
eyes, must sce that neither Regent-street nor 
Oxford-strect exhibit any signs of decay. On 
the contrary, a walk along New Oxford-street 
will show the pedestrian that the profitmon- 
gers’ palaces are amaziugly multiplying. The 
finest house in the very best situation in that 
street is ou the ove of being wpened as a 
West-end branch of the establishment of the 
notorious ‘‘ Moses and Sen.” 

The Tailors’ Association is forced, to be con- 
tent with a very modest mansion in a bask 
street; while Moses and Son can. flaunt their 
wares in an. edifice whieh, as far as external 
appearances go, far excels the town-houses of 
nine-tenths of our haughtiest aristocrats. 
Confident of ‘‘the highest patronage,”’ 
Moses advertises special arrangments to suit 
‘«the nobility and gentry,” including ‘‘asepa- 
rate private entrance,’’ ‘‘standing room for 
carriages,” and ‘ distinct accommodation for 
servants in attendance.’’ No doubt in reading 
an advertisement of the Whitechapel crucifer 
it isnecessary to allow a considerable margin 
for lying, that being necessarily a part of 
puffing ; but that allowance being made, the 
extension of the bnsiness of the slop-selling 
slaughterer is a ‘‘great fact, which the 
friends of association must not shut their 
eyes to. 

I may be told that the friends of associ- 
ation do not look merely to co-operative work- 
shops and provision stores, they look likewise 
to the land—to ‘the land as the basis of 
agssociatiou.,’’ 

THORNTON TunT, in his letters on ‘* Social 
Reform,” published in the Leader, is most elo- 
quent in his dennociation of the iniquitous 
order of things which has exiled the people 
of England from the soil of England. ‘ The 
land,”’ heobserves in his sixth letter, ‘‘belongs 
not to the English, and they must not trespass 
upon it, nor take its fruits, under pain of im- 
prisonment and transportation. Even the 
starving must not turn to the earth on which 
they are born, * * * The sonsofthe soil, 
most of them, are sent to toil in dark unwhole- 
some streets; and the ‘chaw-bacon’ that 
actually works the ‘trust’ of the landowner 
is a laughing-stock, an opprobrium, the butt 
of sarcastic toasts abont ‘a bold peasantry.’ 
Such is the actual condition of society under 
the circumstance of the divorce between 
people and land.’’ 

True! But the remedy ? 

This is only indirectly set forth in the 
Leader letters. Mr. unt speaks approvingly 
of the ‘main idea ” of Mr. O’Connon’s ex- 
periments;’’ and expresses his desire to aid 
‘that same process ðf gradual restoration 
which dictates the efforts of the Chartist 
founding his littfe colonies, of the frechold 


associations, of the new ecouomists, [STUART 
MILL and others,] and even of Lord Camp- 
BELL and the crown lawyers facilitating the 
‘transfer of land.’ In his letter in last weck’s 
Republican, Mr. IIUNT gives prominence in his 
suggested programme to what he terms ‘‘in- 
dustrial security upon the land ;” and once 
or twice in the course of that letter advises 
the taking up of the land question, in order 
that the democrats of this country may be 
in harmony with; and have the alliance of 
€ the Irish population,” —that is, I presume, 
the ‘‘tenant-right agitators.” In one of his 
letters in the Leader, Mr, Hunt says emphati- 
cally, ‘* Do not suppose that I would seck to 
arouge the labouring classcs to a seizure of the 
land, or would incite a revolution for the pur- 
pose of general confiscation.” 

To make land easicr of access to those who 
may have money to. buy it; to re-establish 
upon the soil the ‘surplus population ” of the 
towns; to give to tenants such a tennre as 
shall ensure them possession in perpetuity of 
their holdings—these secin to be the ideas of 
Mr. Hunt and his friends in conjunction with 
the Irish agitators. As regards the intent 
and objeet of the ‘‘ tenant-right’’ agitation 
there can. be no mistake. The aim of the 
getters-up of that agitation is to transfer 
the. actual. ownership of the soil from the 
landlords to the tenant- farmers and their 
heirs for ever, on the understanding that 
the farmers are to pay an annual corn- 
rent to the present proprietors and thcir heirs, 
I confess that so far from regarding this 
“ transfer” in the light of a desirable.change, 
I look upon it as one of the greatest curses 
that could befal the veritable people of Ire- 
land, for the consequence wonld be that they 
would have to struggle against two landed 
aristocracies, instead of one as at present; and 
thechances of their social emancipation would 
be proportionably lessened. By mere surface 
reformers it is considered a terrible thing that 
the soil of England should be possessed by only 
some few thousands of persons. In the year 
1770 there were 250,000 freehold estates in 
England, in the hands of as many families. In 
1815 the number of proprietors had dwindled 
down to 32,000. It is probable that the pre- 
sent body of landlords number considerably 
fower than 20,000. The fewer the better! I 
should rejoice if the usurpers of England’s soil 
numbered but 1.000; I shonld still more pe- 
joice if they numbered but 100; of course 
their usurpation would be soon brought to a 
close. But increase the uyimber of landowners, 
and you postpone indefinitely that agrarian re- 
volution wanting which there can be no salva- 
tion for the people. The man who possesses 
five pounds in the savings’ bank, or is the 
owner of two acres of land is a congervative, 
and an enemy to his poor proletarian brother, 
who has nothing but tho miserable stipend 
given him as wages in return for toiling in 
the factory or the mine. Mr. O’Connor has 
often declared that a man possessed of two 
acres of his mother earth would fight for its 
protoction against allinvaders. Some of hig 
pupils have bettered his instruction, Al- 
though they have not complied with the con- 
ditions which were to accompany the oc- 
cupancy of their allotments, they have refused 
to yield possessiou, defied the law, aud on 
more than one occasion met force with force, 
declaring ‘ they would manure the land with 

their blood before they would abandon it!” 
| Why were the French peasants of ’89 


revolutionists 2? Beeause'they were landless. 
Why were those of 48 conservatives? Be- 
cause they were landowners. It is a note- 
worthy fact that the most extreme of French 
Reformers dare not preach the nationaliza- 
tion of landed property, for they know if they 
did so they wonld have the peasant-pro- 
prietors in arms against them. A radioal 
revolntion in the ownership of land is more 
difficult in France than in England. 

Any Gescription of Land Reiorm which falls 
short of entirely abolishing private property in 
the soil, can at the best but benéfit a few at 
the expense of tho many ; at the same time 
rendérivg the pariahship of the many even 
more hopeless than it is under existing cir- 
cumstances. 

The homeopathic system may or may not 
be the most efficacious for ‘the ills that flesh 
is heir to.” I pronounce no opinion there- 
on. But sure E am that the terrible evils 
afflictiag the body-politic are not to be 
cured by * infinitesimal doses” of Social 
Reform. 

Considering their education and position 
in society, it says much for the large-hearted- 
ness of THORNTON Hunt and his friends, that 
they feel for, and desire to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor. Believing in their 
good intentions and the sincerity of their 
sympathy, I thank them. But I say for the 
Proletarians, of whom I am one, ‘ It is not 
any amelioration of the condition of the most 
miserable that will satisfy us; it is justice to 
all we demand. Itis not the mere improve- 
ment of the social life of our class that we 
seek ; but the abolition of classes and the 
destruction of those wicked distinctions which 
have divided the human race into princes 
and paupers, landlords and labourers, masters 
and slaves. Itis not any patching and cob- 
bling of ‘the present system we aspire to ac- 
complish ; but the annihilation of that system, 
and the substitution in its stead of an order 
of thidgs in which all shall labour and all 
enjoy, and the happiness of each guarantee 
the welfaré of the entire community.” 

Have the majority of the Proletarians 
authorised me to speak thus for them ? No! 
Am I sure that I speak the sentiments of 
even a minority formidable in nnmbers ? 
No! Sneer not, thou donbter. My words 
herald the future. The mutterings of the 
present but presage the hurricane-roar of the 
coming time ! 

LAMI DU PEUPLE. 


THE DEMOCRATIC AND SOCIAL REPUBLIC 
“We, who rally round tie Red ftag, are reproached 


with entertaining the nefarious design of completely’ 


destroying the existing order of things ;'with the de- 
sire of totally abolishing the present system of society; 
-4for the purpose, it is said, of putting some fantastic 
dream, some wild Utopia of our own, in the place of 
Yong established and venerable institutions. Truly a 
terrible accusation, this! No wonder that bankers, 
cottonspinners, landowners, and other “ practical ” 
persons, should sneer at such a design; or that, 
t promising young men”? should look down upon us 
with contempt from Treasury benches, and other 
official’ heights ; or that “ superlor women,” educated 
according to the recipes of Mrs. Ellis for making 
«admirable wives and mothers,” should not be able 
to conceal ‘their disgust, “What ! you, who have 
neither wealth nor learning, nor position in society, 
who are a low rabble without asinglc respectable man 
among you,—pretend to accomplish a social revolu- 
tion in this country!” It is true we intend doing 
this very thing. And what our adversaries consider 
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as a reproach,—we consider the greatest praiso that 
Could be given us. We are low people certainly; 
disreputable vagabonds without doubt. In ancient 
times we were aceounted “ the enemies of the human 
race,” accused of setting fire to Rome, and of doing 
other things deserving the severest punishments, 
Iam happy to say that we still retain our old re- 
putation; we are now the “ enemies of tamily, pro- 
perty, and order,” and have not failed to follow the 
laudable example of our precursors in Roman times, 
by making ourselves obnoxious to “ principalities 
and powers, to spiritual wickedness in high places,” 
We are chicfly proletarians. I find it fitting that 
the work of realising the democratic idea should be 
entrusted to working men; seeing thatthis idea first 
dawned upon the mind of a working man,who medi- 
tated upon it for thirty years, and then threw aside 
his joiner’s tools, to go forth and teach it to other 
proletarians, “fishermen, publicans, sinners,” —in 
lact, a low rabble with not a single respectable man 
among them. Yet, even in England,-this shopkeeping 
country of middleclass respectability-there ace a few 
amongst us belonging to the “better sort; °? men 
who have relinquished all cluim to be considered 


respectable, because for thein the words Justice and | 


Love are not mere empty sounds without a meaning ; 
because they say,—like Antigone in Sophocles,— 
the laws of God are not of to-day, nor of yesterday, 
they exist from all eternity. Yes, we will change 
the existing order of things. For we are heartily 
tired of a society founded upon constitutional lies, 
and the basest selfishness. We are siek to death of 
hearing that the jails and hulks are recruited from 
the starving ranks of labour; that nine-tenths of 
the women in the streets are driven to that fearful 
life by hunger; that hundreds upon hundreds of 
men, toiling day and night at carpentry and other 
trades, can make about 5s. a week for the support 
of themselves and familics; that the worklicuses are 
filled to overflowing with able-bodied men; that 
human beings die every now and then of hunger in 
the streets, without any special notice being taken 
of 30 common an occurrence; that thousands upon 
thousands of men and women have no other home 
than filthy dens and cellars, where arich man would 
not put his pigs; that thirty thousand women, in 
London alone, are starving at shirtmaking; that 
men work 18 hours a day, baking bread in hot, un- 
healthy places, for a pittance hardly sufficient to 
keep soul and body together. 

We are disgusted at seeing priests of Baal, pro- 
fessing the religion of fraternity, standing up in 
pulpits and audaciously blaspheming this holy idea. 
Professing it with their lips, reading it aloud at altars, 
while their wholelives give it thelie; while they defend 
a social system, which is based on the principle that 
one man, or one class, has a right to enslave and 
trample on another. 

We have heard long enough of the misery perva- 
ding distracted, unhappy Ireland,—where tle 
“rights of property” are so well nrotccted that 
whole families are almost daily turned out to starve 
on the roadside, at the will aud pleasure of the land 
owning class. We are ashamed of living in compa- 
rative coinfort when so many of our tellow creatures 
are dragging out so miscrable an existence. 

We feel humiliated and pained when a beggar 
stretches out his hand to us for “ charity, —that 
insult aud indignity offered to human nature, to ovr 
nature; that word invented by tyrants and slave- 
drivers,—an infamous word, which we desire to sce 
erased from the language of every civilised people. 
Surely a social system which produces such fruits as 
these, cannot be a good one. We believe, that un- 
less God bea fietiou, justice a chimera, truth a lie,— 
it is possible to find social arrangements in virtuc of 
which all the inhabitants o! a given country could 
obtain a fair share, not only of the necessaries, but 
of the comforts and luxuries of life,—in ecchange 
for the honest labour of their own hands, In other 
words, we believe it is quite posslble to enact laws 
whereby the rights of every man might be secured, 
without encroaching on the rights of bis fellows. 
That is our dream, that is our Utopia; it is the 


‘democratic and social republic. We are the friends 
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of the poor, the suffering, the oppressed, —a sufficient 
reason for being hated by the dominant classes, and 
calumniated by the base press-gang which supports 
them. A mad dog is a joke compared to a Red Re- 
publican, We consider that the duty of working 
and the right to a comfortable existence resulting 
from that duty, are common to all mankind,—the 
primeval duty and right inherent in human nature. 
But he who does not fulfil this duty has no just 
claim to its reward; he is a thief who lives by rob- 
bing his fellows. We recognise the justice of that 
wise saying of an ancient leader amongst us, “ He 
that will uot work, ncither shall he eat,” 

To prevent any person from living on the labour 
of others,—to prévent any one from being used: up 
as a wapes-slave; to put an end at once and for ever 
to the iniquitous system of class-supremacy and 
class: legislation, which is simply the sway of-a 
horde of bandits and murderers, veiled under legal 
and constitutional forms ;—to abolish the distinction 
exieting between tax-payers and tax-eaters, between 
producers and non-producers, is the aim of the 
Democratic and Social Republic. We cali by this 
name, a system of social arrangments based on ‘the 
principles, —Equality, Liberty, Fraternity. A-social 
system which recognises the equal rights cf every 
rati: nal human being,—which ignores frivolons and 
superficial distinctions, as of rank, colour; sex, 
country, and the like. Just laws which say—ohe 
man shall not be allowed to starve while another 
has more food than he can eat; one woman shall 
not be left to die by inches, making slopshirts at 2d. 
a piece, while another, whose brow is encireted by a 
crown or coronet, does not know what it is to’ haye 
a caprice ungratified ; one child shall not be left to 
grow up in dirt and rags and brutalising ignorante, 
in the filthy lanes and gutters of our manufacturing 
towns, while another is clothed in purple-and’ fine 
linen,—pampered and spoiled by a host of obée- 
quious servants, tutors, and governesses. Do you 
understand now the meaning of the words, Demio- 
cratic and Social Republic? They are the embodi- 
ment of that dying prayer of our first: Martyr, 
“ That all may be one, even as we are one.” “Eley 
re-echo the dying prophecy of another of dur 
glorious Martyrs, the Saxon Blum, who gave'his 
bréast to the bullets of the Austrian assassin, 
rather than renounce the -religion of fraternity. 
You ask, my Proletarian brothers—in what do 
these social arrangements consist? and in what 
manner can they be realised? The first step to- 
wards their realisation is the enactment. of the 
Charter. I affirm that no really democratic: ar- 
rangement of society is possible, except on the really 
democratic foundabfon of Universal Suffrage. Any- 
thing short of this is fudge. If you leave political 
power in the hands of any part of a nation, instead 
of extending its possession to the whole people, you 
immediately have the distinction of a ruling and a 
subordinate class; ofone class which makes laws— 
of course for its own advantage, and another, which 
must obey those class-laws, whether it find them 
just or not. On one hand, you have the master; on 
the other, the slave. Do not, therefore, be hum- 
bugged by that set of political quacks who now 
offer you ‘‘ HonSehold Suffrage,”—a “ moderate ex- 
tension of the Suffrage,’ as a Middle-class nostrum 
to cure your social miseries. That is acheat,like’all 
Middle class measures; like the Reform Bill and 
Free Trade, Has that Morisonian pill of Messrs. 
Cobden, Bright, &c., delivered ns from pauperigm ? 
from the fear of over-production, glut in the miar- 
ket, commercial crisis, short, time, reduction of 
wages, want of work ?—plcasant little peculiarities 
of the Middle-class system of production and distri- 
bution, which simply mean, for the Working Class, 
starvation, ruin aud death? No,—it has donc 
nothing of the kind. Whenever that set of brazen- 
faced charlatans come again before you with their 
stereotype cry, “listen to us, follow our guidance, 
and all will go well.” Do not listen to them, You 
have done so twice too often already. Hiss them 
off the plitforms whence they delight to spout “un- 
adorned eloquence and thoroughly liberal speeches” 
as hypocrites an% imposters; if they dare any 
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longer to call themselves your friends, while | capitalist, by ee ae st ae See the Siete of human duty. ; 
refusing you the franchise in order to use you up as| to such a degree, that he has d wrong, between | The Beloved,—it is the present life, the beau- 
wages slaves. The Charter once enacted, tlie dele- distinguishing between right and yv ee the | tiful Humanity of our own age, to be loved and 
gates of the people will form the government. The truth and falsehood ; he has are t to be—not | laboured for even as one would love and labour 
first thing to be done then will be to pass a series birthright of humanity, and is conten aaa a (ae Child,—it is the future, for 
of measnres calculated to serve as a means of tran- | a man, but a cotton-spinner, He has no 5o, z for which the present toils and accumulates, for 
sition from the old to the new epoch. For ex- |a bank bill. His moral law, ten ao a which it freely gives its restless days and sleep- 
ample ; the land will be declared national property. thirty-nine articles, and confession of faith, GUNS all less nichts, for which, if ncedful, in harness, on 
Agricultural colonies will be fotnded in every eomprised in the words, eash payments. He is a oe oss held a A ae Roly an 
country parish. A great proportion of the popu- greater brute than the miserable, ragged, drunken, Sr S e scaffold F vania toee sulle Gee ie 
lation will be at once withdrawn from the erowded | ignoraut serf, that he uses up in his mills and fae- Bo taWa oes a family are first learned 
streets of our manufacturing towns, to form indus- | tories. But one thing is quite certain, abonpoi e lessons of trne Republicanism: the equality 
trial armies organised for agricultural purposes, | tieal power is onee fairly placed in cur bands vy between the loving,—the equal rights of the young 
under competent chiefs, appointed at first by the | means ol Gae Charter we yg n that ipeSer t souls which we call our children, but which are 
state; afterwards to be elected by the members of | prevent any further aceumulations of capital in the Cone aaa PE a oronecay 
each colony. Then the houses left vaeant in the | hands of individuals. For the prineiple aiei tE but un ossessable human lives as important as 
towns, by this means, will be pulled down; and | at the bottom of our system is, that property 18 a ae TE i wiesa Guiles eel wo Pai 
wide, clean, well-ventilated streets will take the | Social right, not an Individual one. Īf you ac- aoma a e that they shall be greater 
place of the present filthy holes and corners, the | knowledge the validity of the principles—Equality, ae lat © thatwe are but Ter mi SSS 
fitting habitus for disease and crime. The state | Liberty, Fraternity, by what process of logic will th ean of growth which we sce to be so need- 
will constitute itself the national banker, fire and | yeu grant the right of aceess to the instruments of f “eh r them (alas! one cannot forget the poor 
life insnrer, railway and ceanal, gas and waterwork | labour, namely,—land and eapital, to one individual Be i anes Bee ja ocsnenke Sto ae 
proprietor, From these sources, the enormous | and deny it to another? We will make no “ maite | “th which children ought to have), without 
profits formerly made by private companies being revolution.” We will have a social revolution, or a aoc Nees ad “Code pro- 
reduced to a very moderate rate—a large publie | none at all. Justice for all, or Justice for none. Me: f a a saccharin ext Emeni through 
revenue will be derived and applied at once to the | Political power isthe means—the reign of Equality, ae 9 A a ie eed A Se aie A TE 
organisation of labour; the labour-budget being | Liberty, Fraternity, is the end. Let us work for the A T S a erah T ni i Ta e 
the only budget under the new regime. Indirect | possession of this power, then, for the enaetment of fraternal association which is prop 7 
; 2 a Cie Os rag i . | days of simple childhood,—the parents them 

taxation will bə abolished: a temporary, direct, and | the Charter, with eourage and hope for our com hil : blessed hi 

rogressive poll-tax will be substituted forthe purpose | panions. For the Democratic and Social Republic, | Selves but as elder children in a blessed hier- 
DU See NG z é ele ra archy, reverently looked up to, loved, and freely 
of defraying the most pressing public expenses, as— | the El Dorado, or golden age of the world, does i ledie eo i Home 
the administration of justice and a national system, | not lie in in the past, it lies in the future history of ail ee Yo Ro ae E e X be 
of secular edueation, both gratuitous. Simulta- | humanity. he ad P p ee th o N coan 
neous with the organisation of agricultural labour ee ee e T eee m i se ie sati 
will be the organisation of eommeree and manufac- Equality, iberty, ers OO SVEN EN 
t See hits : must have their first seeds planted in the Family. 
nres, on the principles of association and soli- Wh “ould Gesiton {hie auld th 
darity. The property of the state churehes will be ee f S ae 15 Wou esio yE 
confiscated for the benefit of the Jab: ur-budget. very nurscry of Republican virtue.. 2 

The state, engaging, at the same time, to give such But the family is only the nursery. We may 
of the priests as eanuot find eougregations willing not bound our sympathies within the walls of 
to pay them on the voluntary principle, a sum suf- home. Though we need not Onr fellows help, 
ficient to supply them with the necessaries of life, yet they need us. In the continual battle of 
until they can be absorbed in the ranks of labour. life not one soldier can be spared ; in the world’s 
Let them learn trades, like Paul of. Tarsus, who work the labourers are ever few (spite of Malthus 
“ worked with his own hands as a tent maker,” who and the like) compared with the harvest that 
did not merely preach and prate about the text, awaits them. Is Humanity only to be served by 
“ he that will not work, neither shall he eat,” but those who have no family? Can Society afford 
acted up to his own maxim like an honest man. that they who have had the best opportunities of 
What a hideous outery of robbery, sacrilege &e., learning the worth of Equality, Liberty, and As- 
&e., would be raised by these idolatrous Mammon sociation, shall be excused from teaching what 
worshippers, these fat priests of Baal—bishops, they have learned, by the example of an extended 
deans, canons, rectors, vicars, whose name is legion. practice? But our special question here is not 
—when they saw themselves reduced to this state so much the duty of the individual to Humamity 
ae ey But the state might justly as the spheres in which that duty can most ad- 
ask, “Of what do you complain, good people?” vantageously be fulfilled. 
You threaten us with the consequences of this sa- coe that the first sphere, or inner eircle, is the 
crilegions act. Well, then-we shall act upon the family; the next the city—the village, parish, or 
text which says, “With whatever measure you mete commune ; and the country next. 

unto others, shall it be meted unto yon again.” The family is the simplest method of association, 
We shall treat you precisely as you treated the Ca- the most natural, the easiest, and the most, binding. 
tholics in the 16th century. We will kick you out We do not believe that it eould be loosened without 
of that property without giving you any means of violating the best instincts of our nature, without a 
subsistence at all. Thank your stars that you get loss of influence for good which no other method of 
leave to rave and rage and grumble as much as you association could replace. The association of locality 
like, without being burned alive at Smithfield, or set and common oceupation we hold to be also worth 
in the pillory with your noses slit and your ears cut- preserving. A fishing community, a shipping com- 
off ; these things being, as vou well know, Church munity, a manufacturing community, an agricultu- 


of Pa ae to cure Roman Catholie ral community,—either of these will naturally grow 
Ce UEH ta une time tot twa) enligh: up on the spot where its work may be best done. 


tened Protestant sovereigns, Elizabeth and Janis.” The pectliar habits of their lives impress a peculi- 


eae Bere ieee my Proletarian arity of character. That and the identity of occu- 
sition am the present Gi : ne a irei- pep bei a spot o our hives, aa foe 
l Pi 3 i of things into quite brotherly feeling has a wider extension through that 
n Can n Te Demoeratie and growth of natural circumstances than from any 
ocial Republic, From the above slight sketch you i i 
5 7 me Lave. arbitrary arrangement for mere economical purposes, 
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a we ote Le 3 a of suelh loeal sehools, in whose narrow precints men 
rieh man poor; io danie Me EIEIO arise tie may first learn somcthing cf the fervour, the de 
see gins it ee eae. ie 18 ae votedness, the intense passion of patriotism. Let 
tee ketene = a ee Pp r at the hamlet or the township be a rallying-point, a 
whieh has E uE all nearly alike Tie a o a tsk ee 
HANA wee f A a them toil for the inerease of its importance and i 
Pi a a ignorance, physical suf- renown, jealous of it as a child of a a 
aka of both a a A a family. Let the family be the nursery of republican 
: ao Welland). tellus virtue, the village or the city the first public school 


Howarp Morton, 


REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES. 
LETTER III. 

“t We believe in family, citu. and country, as s° 
many progressive spheres in which man ought to suc- 
cessively grow in the knowledge and practice of Li- 
bertu, Equality, Froternity, and Association.” 

THE first sphere of association is the family, —the 
first step out of self, the first phase in the practi- 
cal education of the mature human bcing. 

The child lives for-itself; is, (or should be) em- 
ployed, not for Humanity, but for itself. The 
natural course of a child’s life, is the percep- 
tion, the search, and the gathering, of good 
for itself, in order to perfect its own nature, to 
prepare it for securing humanity. To this end 
parents and friends wait upon it, and minister to 
it, requiring no return. Hope sings to it his 
sweetest songs, furling his vast wings, and walk- 
ing, as if he were an earthly playmate, with the 
inexperienced young one. All great and joyous 
influences are but its playthings, the world its 
foot-ball, and delights its proper food. For the 
child’s business is not to do, nor to suffer, (truly, 
it must both do and suffer, but that is not its 
business) but to be fostered, and so cnabled to 
grow to its full strength and stature. Childhood 
over, the world claims the fresh worker, God calls 
his martyr. Self-perfected, the sacrifice of self, 
(that is to say—service) is next. The child enjoys 
—the adult loves. For enjoyment is neither the 
object nor the end of love. Ask of any man who 
has truly loved,—or rather ask of any woman 
who has loved (not merely accepted a husband) 
whether the passion meancd posscssion—enjoy- 
ment; whether it was not utterly indepen- 
dent of possession or enjoyment, an adoration 
rather than a desire: whether it was not a sub- 
lime soaring out of self, the first endeavour to 
realize a good not necessarily to be shared, and 
rather strengthened than diminished if bringing 
suffering instead of joy. God has given us love 

to lead us from the narrowness of self to the 
divine width and grandcur of the unselfish spirit 
of the true worker—the worshipper and realizer 
of beauty. The lovers are united, and the two 
becoming one, in their very union is danger of 
stepping back to selfishness ;*but now children 
preach the doctrine of sacrifice, of duty and ser- 
vice. In these two relations of life are the types 
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for the republican life. Each is tbe republic in 
miniature, complete in itself. Complete, but not in- 
capable of expansion. As each individual is but 
& part of the family, so each family is but a member 
of the township, parish, or commune; and so again 
each township, parish, or commune, is but a mem- 
ber of the country. There, on that broad scale, the 
value of local sympathies, the force of similarity of 
“Nature, habit and idea, are more plainly discernible. 
and little need be said to prove their importance. 
History and tradition, habits of thought, modes of 
life, difference of aim.—all these stamp the men of 
one country as better fitted to work together than 
to work with tbe men of another country; all 
tbese indicate the essential differences in human 
character, which help to preserve variety, 
necessary for the improvement of the race, 
Language itself, wbich is but the outward mani- 
festation of character, is not so different as the 
character beneath, These are the sphercs of buman 
work, not necessarily of disunion. Because tbe men 
of one craft labour in one workshop, and those of 
another craft in another, tbeir different work being 
80 best performed, is that any reason why they 
shonld be at variance, or any hindrance to their 
meeting on any common ground to do together that 
which requires their combined efforts, or that for 
which one bas no more spccial aptitude than tbe 
other? Need Italy and England be less close in the 
brotherhood of nations, because each shall be distinct 
aò a nation, each having its special task to accom- 
plish in the world’s work, each having something 
to do which can be better done by eacb in its own 
sphere, tban through any cosmopolitan fusion or 
confusion of the two ? We believe tbat family, 
city, and country, have not been arbitrarily-estab- 
lished spberes of human activity; but that they are 
the natural, the God;appointed modes of human 
organization, wbich throngh republican institutions 
shall be barmonised togcther. And we believe 
this none the less though, under patriarchal 
despotism the family bas been abused, children 
treated as property, as if they were for the 
parents and not tbe parents for them ; though in the 
hard and foolish competition of an untaught 
and unorganised individualism, the city has been 
walled up, town contending against town, even to 
the destructiou of a common nationality ; and tbough 
king3 and diplomatic-apes have made the sacred 
mame of a country a mere bye-word of unpatriotic 
antagonism, Sucb is the power of the false princi- 
ple of monarchy, which perverts the trucst means 
of life. In the Republic it shall be otherwise. The 
nation of many families sball be as a brother in the 
great family of the world, as a loyal townsbip in the 
human commonwealtb. 


W.J. L. 


Ter Porisu ReEroGEEs.—Accompanying a subscription 
(see next column,) we have received the following :— 
“ Dear Sir,—Enclosed you will find a post-office order 
for the sum ôf £1 10s. 4d., heing the amount of a snb- 
scription of the Democrats of Kilbarchan, for their suffer- 
ing brethren, the Polish Refugees. Iam happy, with the 
assistance of my brother democrats, to have been enabled 
to send a little aid to those unfortunate, but noble men; 
who are always ready to draw the sword against the 
enemies of democratic progress, without respectto nation 
or country—in fact they have been the true soldiers of the 
people—and as such they deserve the support and sym- 
pathy of the people of this country. If a few good and 
true men in each town and village in the kingdom, im- 
bued with the glorious principles of IJumanity, were to 
take the trouble of calling on their brother workmen, in 
their several localities, for their assistance, they would 
raise as much money as would place the Refugees above 
the fear of want until such time as they obtained em- 
ployment to support themselves. It is very unfair that 
the working men of London should have all the burden 
of supporting our suffering brethren, Let ail the places 
who have done nothiug hitherto, take up the subject at 
once, and I have no fear for the result. Is it not a pity, 
Bir, that such noble soldiers of damocracy should require 
the assistance of the people of any country, when they 
might be living in comfort and happiness in their own 
beloved fatherland, were it not for the Hyenas and 
Haynaus of Northern Europe. That the great principles of 
Liherty, Equality, and :Humanity may speedily triumph 
and result in the restoration of our Polish brethren to the 

. jand they love so well, is the sincerest wish of your 
humble brother in the cause of Humanity.” 
JAMES GIBAON. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
@3> All communications to be pre-paid. 


tar Correspondents requiring private answers are re- 
quested to forward a post-stamp. 


gar Subscriptions for the ‘‘Red Republican” will be 
acknowledged in a future number. 

Tue Poris REFU0EES. — Received and paid over to 
Captain J. B. Rola Bartochowski, inember of the Polish 
committee, from the Democrats of Kilbarchan, per James 
Gibson, #1 10s. 4d.—Received, subsequent to the above 
veing paid over to Captain Rola Bartochowski, T. Haslape, 
Cheltenham, Is.; and 7s. the amount of a collection 
made at the close ofa lecture delivered by Mr. Thomas 
Cooper to the Democrats of Cheltenham, total 8s.. per 
John Hemnim—L. G., Rochdale, 8d.—Mf. Monks, 6d.— 
A. Rushton, 6d.—J, Sheldon, 6d. 

For THE TyPerocnpers.—‘* An Enemy to Tyranny, 64. 
—J. C. Hulme, 24.—‘‘A Young Red,” 1s.—Collected at 
Te Pipe-inaker’s Shop, Bell Street, Paddington, 
1s. 3d. 

J. Arnoru Woop.—The lines shall appear as soon as 
possible. 

VeniTas.—We gratetully acknowledge yonr compliments 
and good wishes. The many demands upon our very 
limited space prevent the publication of your letter. 

‘A Youxe Rev ” writes as follows :— 

“Dear Sir,—I read your little journal every week with 
increased juterest. IT am quite sure that it will spread 
Republican principles to a very great extent, and will 
teach the working classes to think and unite. Seeing how 
you defend their cause, as evidenced by your advocacy of 
the claims of the Typefounders, Weavers, &c.,; must sa- 
tisfy them that the Red Republican deserves all the 
support they čan give it. Isend ls. with this for the 
‘Red,’ and one for the Typefounders. 

Eastern Counties’ Drivers, &c.—The secretary to the 
men on strike will ohlige by forwarding his address to 
the Editor of the Red Republican. 

“THe Scotnsa Press.” —Although tolerably well ac- 
quainted with the journals published north of the Tweed, 
we never heard tell of the Scottish Press, until a few days 
ago some friend forwarded to us a copy of the great 
obscure, In a wretchedly written article, some anony- 
mous scribbler, who, judging his style of writing hy the 
specimen before us, is never likely to earn salt to his 
crowdy, has presumed to install himself Censor of ‘‘ The 
Literature of the People.” He begins his onslaught by 
attacking the Red Republican, after the following terrible 
manner :—‘‘ These penny newspapers are dangerous in so 
far as they promote and foster those wild political or 
social theories of the worst kind, which have taken such 
root in France, and in which the seeds of discontent and 
disorder are continually germinating. Their existence 
proves that the spinions they profess to promulgate are 
held by a large body of the people. . . . . Take up 
any one of them, and you will invariably find that the 
topics they disenss are such as to widen the breach he- 
tween the working classes and the other portions of the 
community, not hy any sound statements of the relative 
duties of these classes, or by encouraging the working 
man to prosecute that work of self-elevation which must 
be—as it has ever been—the surest and quickest mode of 
enforcing and obtaining hisrights ; but by wild aud fierce 
invectives against all who prove to be his best friends, by 
their enlightened liberality, and the well-tested worth of 
their counsels.” It is clear that this wretched driveller 
must have had at least half-a-mutchkin of the ‘real 
Glenlivet,” unpolluteé by water, under his waistcoat 
when he penned the precious sentence, just quoted. 
Mark. he complains that we “widen the breach between 
the working classes and the other portions of the commu- 
nity, not by any sound statements, d&c., d'e.” What does he 
mean ? Does he wish ns to understand that he would 
approve of “ widening the breach,” if effected by ‘ sound 
statements, dic. ?’’ If so, he is “an enemy to property 
and order,’’—a nice man to write in a respectable and 
loyal Scotch newspaper! Our Censor proceeds :— ‘“* The 
revolutions and pevolutionary heroes of France, of which 
her truest and purest Republicans feel ashamed, arc 
brought continually forward as objects of admiration and 
imitation. Her Raspails and Barhes—the wildest chiefs 
of disorder and disorganization—rather then her Cavag- 
naics. Lamartines, Duponts, are set before us as the men 
in likeness to whom we must seek for those who are to 
improve the condition of the working men of Great 
Britain.” O dear! O, deary me! ‘ Thns bad begins, 
hut worse remains behind.” ‘‘We have ascertained 
from inquiries recently made, that in Edinburgh onc of 
these penny newspapers. the front page of which is 
adorned with the pike and the liberty cap, circulates by 
hundreds.”” ‘‘ Well I never!” Only to think of the 
gracious Qneen, and the dear Prince, and the blessed 
babies, passing an entire night in a city wherein a penny 
paper, ‘‘adorned with the pike and the liberty cap, circu- 
lates by hundreds!” ‘‘Wae’s me!” ‘‘ One good turn 
deserves another.” We have glanced over the Scottish 
Press, and can conscientiously pronouuce it the most un- 
mitigated ‘‘ take in’? ever palmed upon the public in the 
shape of a newspaper. 

J. W., MANCHESTER.— The translation of “ Republic and 
Royalty in Italy,’? will be completed in two or three 
more numbers. 

J. F.—Thanks for the newspaper: We have addressed 
a copy of the Rep to the writer of the letter marked for 
our notice, in the hope of converting him to the true 
faith of Equality, Liberty, and Fraternity. 


MONTHLY PARTS OF THE 
REPUBLICAN.” 


NOW READY, 


PART III. OF THE RED REPUBLICAN, 
STITCHED IN A ITANDSOME WRAPPER, PRICE SIXPENCE. 

Noricrs of Parts l anp 2—'‘' This publication is 
better written and better got up than any similar 
one of the same schoo] which has appeared in this 
country vefore. The red wrapper with its emble- 
matical design is both characteristic and pictu- 
resque. Thc articles are written with energy, and 
the translations from Mazzini and Ledru Rollin add 
both to the varicty and intcrest of the paper. The 
circumstances under which Mr. Harney seceeded 
from the Northern Star:do him great credit, and 
we hope that the approvers of political consistency 
will not fail to give the Editor of the Red Republican 
that support to which he has established an un- 
qualified claim.” — The Leader, Sept cmber 7th, 1850. 

‘We earnestly recommend these valuable aodi- 
tions [Parts 1 and 2] to any democratic library.” 
‘In every respect this periodical is worthy of the 
name it bears.” —Reynolds's Weekly Newspaper.— 
September Ist and 22nd, 1850. 

We have ascertained from inquiries recently made, 
that in Edinburgh one of these penny newspapers, 
the front page of which is adorned with the pike and 
the liberty cap, circulates by hundreds.— The Scottish 


Press, Sept. Ee Boe: . 
THe RED REPUBLICAN, 
OCTOBER 12, 1850. 


SATURDAY, 


“Ler Europe learn that you will no longer suffer that 
there be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor.’’—St, 
Just. 

‘t Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yield one another mutual aid, according to 
their ability, like citizens of the same state.’’—Rrokespierre, 

“The Golden Age, placed in the Past by hlind Tradition, 
is before us,”"— St, Simon, 


“RED 


PROOFS OF ‘“ PROSPERITY.” 
THE prosperity-mongers who would fain 
make the world believe that the work- 
ing classes? are revelling in a very elysium 
of ‘‘cheap bread, high wages, and plenty 
to do,” are beginning to make some ugly- 
looking admissions as to the actual state of 
things—to wit— 

The Times of September 28th, giving an 
account of the progress of the works in Hyde 
Park, in connection with the forthcoming 
monster exhibition, states that between 250 
and 300 workmen are employed in preparing 
the ‘‘ palace of iron and-glass.” The Times 
adds; ‘*‘ At the main entrance crowds of la- 
bourers are collected in the hope of employ- 
ment P”? Poor fellows, they are likely to ex- 
perience the force of the sadtruth that ‘‘hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick.” 

The same day’s Times contains au account 
of a meeting of ‘‘ironmasters’’ at Wolver- 
hampton on the 26th of September. The 
reports of the state of business were of the 
most gloomy description. It appears that the 
iron-trade has been over-done, and ‘‘ over- 
production’? has led to general ‘‘depres- 
sion” throughout Staffordshire and Wales. 
“ Scarcely any of the forges are working 
more than half their capabilities, and by far 
the greater portion not to that extent.” The 
reporter significantly adds :—‘‘ A further re- 
duction of the manufacture of iron will of 
necessity produce greater additional suffering 
among tho iron men of South Staffordshire 
already ill-employed and impoverished.” 
The ironmen, it appears, even under ‘‘ the 
reign of prosperity ” are ill-employed and im- 
poverished ! What then willbe the extent of 
their additional sujfering when ‘the reign of 
adversity ’’ comes ! 

Leeds, Bradford, and Halifax, are reported 
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to be thriving, but there is already another 
tale to tell of the’ Milloctats’ capital. The 
Manchester Guatdian of Sept. 30th reports'a 
‘«<depréssed’’? state of business, adding :— 
‘With a@ losing’ trade manufacturers ‘ate 
generally inclined to reduce their productions 
rather than go on as they have done for some 
time back.. The same paper’ of October 
Qnd, reports a continuatice of bad ‘markets, 
and adds, — ‘’Mdnifacturers ‘appear to be 
prought to the point at which the present 
range of prices can be no longer borne, but 
must be met by bringing a dimidistied quan- 
tity into the'market. We ‘wtcordingly hear 
that the stoppage of looms, or the placing them 
on short time, is extending in this district.”’ 
Of course with their ‘‘ unusually good wages” 
the Manchester workers Have saved enough 
tò Keep ‘themselves ‘‘independent”’ “for the 
test of their days! Ifnot, the Leeds Mercury, 
will demonstrate that the fault is wholly, 
solely, and entirely their own, Ah b we'ean 
never be too ‘thankful for that chief of"bles- 
sings; a “ fre’ piss ;”* and edpebially for Sùch 
truth-loving jouruals as ‘the’ Leeds Mercury. 


bravely to ‘the énd. 
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temporary residence of Messrs. CHAMBERS and 
Co., 5, Adelaide-place, Forest-row, Dalston. 

When westate that Mr. CHAMBERS has beén 
for many years the foreinan or manager over 
the Chiswell-strget foundry, we have''said 
sufficient to assure tho public that the under- 
taking isin excellent:hands. 
the’ turn-outs will be ‘irhmediately employed, 
witi the prospect of a-speedy addition’ to that 
‘number, 

‘We had the pleasure of taking part in'a 
meeting of the Trade, ‘ori the evening of Wed- 
inésdiy, October 8rd. “The assemblage was 
large and enthusiastic, and was addressed ín 
‘seretal able’ ‘speeches,’ particularly by: Mr.’ 
EDWARDS, compositor. 
declared theirstern determination to persevere 
The men in eniploy as 
unanimously and ‘zealously declared ‘they 
‘would unfifielingly support’ their brothers. 


The following resolutions were’ unanimously 


'adopted :— 
_ 1st.—That it is the opinion of this’ meeting, that 
gréat praise is due to the men out on strike, for the 


noble and: spirited manner in which they have tain- 


Some twenty of. 


The men on strike 


taihed their stand; abd'that we encouragé then to 
rémain stedfast, assuring them that we will stahd 
by them to the end, and subseribe to the utmost lof 
‘our ability toward their support. l 
7 7 z ` 2nd.—That ‘this meeting ‘expresses its warmest 
THE TYPEFOUNDERS’ STRIKE, thanks to -the public, and those -friends who‘ have 
Tris strike has now continued four months, | retfdeted the workmen ‘adsistance (uing their’ pro- 
and, up to this time, neither the men nor'the | tracted Struggle; and while this ‘meeting is in no 
Brr exhibit ‘signs of yielding. As regards the | way apprehensive as to the termination of this 
former they are more than ever confident of strike, it recommends that a further appeal be made 
¥'nchdeskfal issue ; and are proportisnably de- to the public feeling, tonfident that the pibli¢ will 
Heemined to ciand thew ground. The gentle- assist those who have for 16 weeks shown such' a 


What a misfortune that so exemplary a paper 
should have been christened after tho god of 
liars: 


mehemine “Gin we hive reason to. be- decided determination to assist themselves. 
lieve, are less firm ; but persist in their sui- 
eidal obstinacy, rather than confess themselves 
‘in thé wrong. It is easy to see whither this 
obstinacy tends. “‘Basinghall-street is not any 
tdat distance’ from Chiswell-street, anc we 
Hould not ‘be at all'surprised should the se- 
yuet to this’strike be performed under the pa- 
tronage of Commissioner Fane or Fon- 
BLANQUE ! “7 
Wetust week intimated that a new foundry, 
was About to commence operations. We have 
since heard’ that the ‘proprietors have had 
some difficulty in finding suitable premises ; 
that’ delay ‘is now, overcome. . Premises, in 
evèry way adapted to the businéss, have been 
seonred’; ind, within a week or two, work will 
edmmence at the new foundry, The follow- 
thg cirevlar will throw some additional light: 
on this undertaking :— 
’“Gronce CHAMBERS and Co, (from Cas- 
LON ‘and Co’s) respectfully inform the printing 
profession of the United Kingdom) tliat they 
arè about to cormmence business as Letter 
Fdithders ; dnd, having devoted many years 
t a practical acquaintance of the art, in all 
tts fle) artments, they are determined to offer 
tb the’ trade such a series of new founts and 
clivice asboftments of letter, which for supe- 
ridr Workmanship and beauty of face. cannot 
be equalfed By any foundry at present estab- 
lished. “Messrs. Chambers and Co., will 
shortly Have tHé honour of submitting for the 
inspection ‘of’ master printers, a specimen 
‘book, “containing the prices and proofs of the 
follits alrehdy ent, to which they respectfully 
invite cénsidcration,' as it will ever be their 
constant study, by diligence and punctualltyin 
the exédution of allorders entrusted to them, 
tò nierit a continuation of the favours of those 
employing them, Orders for specimens, &e. 
will be duly acknowledged, if forwarded to the 


It is' to'be hoped that this confidence’ itfpub- 


lic support will prove to be well founded. The 
Type-founders: are Altogether an exceedingly. 
limited’ body, and, therefore, anything but 


well circumstanced to support somany of their 
brethren during sb many weeks, They have, 
however acted most gallantly, and are earnest 


‘as ever in their determination to stand by the 
' turn-outs. 
to rest entirely un the shoulders of a body of 


But the burden should not be left 


men so weak in numbers, The trades gene- 
rally and the public at large should give their 
aid. Let that be done, and the victory of the 


men will be complete and lasting. 


Hetesy Ianas a Tare !—A recent: number of the 
United Service Gazette contains the following 
it Military Desertions Abroad—We are informed that no 


less that eleven men of the 59th Regiment: deserted from. 
the Regiment whilst encamped at Ile Grand, coast of 


Brazil, during the period that her Majesty’s ship Apollo 
was being eleared ont and fumigated, previously to pursu- 
ing her voyage to China, and that, too, notwithstanding 
that the troops were repeatedly warned that any mam dis- 
covered beyond the boundary assigned to the troops by 
the Brazilians, would immediately be shot, ‘The deserters 
are reported to have asserted that they would rather 
march to “ Chayney” that go on shij board again, We 
are also informed that fifteen men of the 95th deserted at 
the Cape, on the homeward voyage of the Apollo.” We 


should like to know something of the treatment of the: 


59th and 95th, at the hands of the epauleted dons-of said 
regiments. 

To BARCLAY AND PERKINS DRAymMen,—Fellow Country- 
men !—Sinece your whips have beeome pre-eminently 
celebrated, both for their avenging the Hungarian 
martyrs, and inflicting well-merited punishment upon the 
miserable body of one of their exeeutioners—Haynau, 
the woman-fiogger, elearly demonstrating that your 


hearts are in their right places, I would suggest to you w 


means of perpetuating the remembrance of your just in- 
dignation by henceforward cating your whips * Hay- 
mocks!" Whata reflective, as well aœ perpetual monu- 
ment to the ever memorable event of foreing the hay- 
nocked. mar-hal to take shelter under the bed of Mrs. 
Benfield. What an example, of ‘poetical justice =the 
flogger of the fair sex, seeking protection under the-bed 
ofa woman! Do not hesitate giving the ving man a 
monument, he will not be the*first: field-marshal having a 
monument dedicated to his memory, whilst still im the 
enjoyment of his earthly life. 


AN ARCHIOLGGIST, 


Republic and Royalty in Etalv, 
BY JOSEP MAZZINI. 
Translated expressly for this Publication. 
(Continued from No. 15 of ‘the Red Repubtisan.) 
CHAP. VIII. 
DIPLOMATIC INTRIGUES. 

Tuk vote given, the registers were closed: 04 the 
29th of May. As if some national mlsforttne 
was to ‘correspond with every ‘triumph of the 
moderates, on this very day, on ‘the redoubts of 
Montanara and Curtatone, perished’the flower of 
the Tuscan youth, victim of the incapacity’ or 
treason of its chiefs. * 

The 8th of June they published the result of 
the votes. The 13th, two days after the fall of 
Vicenza, a deputation, having at its head Casati, 
‘the president of the provisional government, be- 
took itself to the king’s camp to carry therd the 
solemn act of fusion, The faction was trim- 
phant ; the end of the war was obtained ; 
every possibility of the republice was for the time 
destroyed, and a PRECEDENT, as the diplomatists 
call it, was acquired for the dynasty of Savoy. 
The' royalists, at this period, dared not yet ré¢kon 
ona complete victory ; and a precedent, a title td be 
heldin reserve and to be made the most of in 
future congresses and polieal tacks,’ was, for thost 
of ‘them, the utmost of their hope. Herce this 
precipitate: fusion in spite of promises: dnd’ to 
the detriment of the Lombard cause. At Venice, 
the sainted, the heroic Venice, it was still worse. 
Already the bases of the odious cession to Austria 
were signed, When on the 6th of August the two 
commissioners, Gdlli and Cibrario, arrived- in the 
city to take possession of it in the name of Charles 
Albert. Ah! mtay:our exile yet long cndtre, 
may‘oppressidn yet long weigh upon our brother's 
rather than a second time see our great Italian 
cause profaned by such infamies ; rather than see 
the enthusidam and the blood of our brave go de- 
liverea to-the trafficking of dynastie ambition! 
Foras virtue is sarictifiec by tears, even so nations 
are purified .by the sufferings of servitude. The 
artifices of falsehood and ‘the calculations’ of 
egotism do not teach the peoples tv become free ; 
they enervate them: in ‘the inertness which is- 
trust produces; and condemn their noble facul- 
ties, their generous sentimeérits to an agony which 
long catses' mothers to weep on earth, and the 
angels in ‘heaven. 

And it was'‘itideed an agony !—We who, mbre 


‘unhappy than -all others, interrogated without 
‘illusions the increasing symptoms of evil, we who 


counted the beatings of the pulse of'the great 
onë dying, we could not cry out—The liberty of 
Italy is dying, without others crying out in their 
turn—You are terrorists, allies of Austria. 

From the month of April, to spite the volun- 
teers, and in obedienee to diplomacy, the enter- 
prise of the Tyrol had been abantidned. Friule 
was lost’and remained open te the enemy. bost 
also the’ Venetian States, when Padua, Vicenza, 
Treviso; and Rovigo, fell one after the other, and 


‘not x sdidiet from the king budged to théir aid. 


The fact is, it was important to the royalists not 
to save the Venetian States, but to wring fom 
Venice, by the fear of approaching ruin and: by 


‘false Hopes of deliverance, the vote ofthe 5th of 


July. Promises given to foreign’ governments 
paralysed every operation, and yet that against 
Trieste might have been crowned with complete 
success. The Sardinian fleet, in virtue of -re- 
peated and inéxphcable oNters, remained 'in- 
active. The T1th-of June, to support at’ Venice 


the partisans of thé fusion, it had been announced 


that, i concert with-the Venetians some Sar. 
dinian vessels would attempt an enterprise ; bu t 
the object once attained; the order was revoked 


“The Tuscang and Neapolitans Yorether counted in all 
five thousind, who, by prodigies of‘valour, made head 
aghinet sixteen’ thousand  Austtians a whole day. 
General Baya’, infurmed of thè triovement of the enemy, 
promised aid ; but the king deemed it prudeut to rewuiv. 
moryeless at Volta, 


The Austrians, who had had leisure to collect new 
forees, ripened their definitive plans. A little 
after the decree of the 12th of May the king of 
Naples had recalled his troops. The declarations 
of the Pope and of General Duraudo had rendered 
almost useless the succours come from the Roman 
States. The act of fusion, by revealing new 
perils to the governments of Italy, through the 
anbition of the house of Savoy, had annihilated 
every hope of co-operation on their part; while 
at the same time the phantom of a Sardo-Lom- 
bard constituent, had ronsed more than ever the 
terrors, the hatreds, and the secret intrigues of 
the aristocraey of Turin, The sad necessities of 
a dynastie war, which we have pointed out above, 
had made avoid and a desolation round the camp 
of Charles Albert. 

Thus, to isolate himself in Europe, to deprive 
himself of all hope of assistance on the part of 
lis neighbours, —to this end tended the com- 
pelled consequences of the royal diplomacy ; a 
diplomacy, for the rest, tortuous as ever was the 
policy of the house of Savoy, uncertain and 
tacking with cvery wind like the mind of the 
King. 

The diplomatic history of this period is there- 
fore very mysterious, and will fur a long time re- 
main so. Those who directed it live yet, and 
are almost allin power ; it is important to them 
to subtract the documents concerning it from the 
unfortunate populations which they have fas- 
einated. It is remarkable that even the English 
collection, several times quoted, ts visibly de- 
fective ta the most essential part; but the prin- 
cipal traits pieree, spite of that, through the veil 
which covers them, and one of the objects of this 
work is to point them out. 

The war between thertwo principles was genc- 
ral in Europe: the enthusiasm excited by the 
Italian movements, specially by tle Loinbard in- 
surrection and the prodigies of the five days, was 
immense ; and Italy could, if she had known how 

and desired, have drawn froin it all the strength 
necessary to annul all the effurts of the hostile ro- 
action. But it was necessary for that, however 
the crafty poliey of the moderates wight fear it, 
to give these movements a character so openly 
and so audaciously national that it shonld 
frighten the enemy, and offer a powerful support 
to friends. Both one aud the other felt that the 
times were ripe, and began to believe that at last 
Italy was about to be; but Italy, and not the 
kingdom of the North. I recolleet these conso- 
latory words whieh Lamartine addressed to me 
one day in his house: it was on the eve of my de- 
parture for Italy, and in the presence of some 
wibnesses, notably of Alfred de Vigny and of that 
Forbin de Janson, whom I afterwards found 
preaching the papal restoration, and managing at 
Rome some petty conspiracies brewed out of 
foolish intrigues. 

“Your hour has struck,” said the minister to 
me, “and I am so firmly convinced of it, that 
the first words with which J have charged M. 
@UHarcourt for the Pope, to whom I have dis- 
patched him, are these :—Holy Lather, you know 
that you ought to be president of the Multan Re- 
public.” M. d'Harcourt had very different things 
to say to tle Pope, on account of the faction 
which Lamartine imagined he governed the 
while it was enveloping him in its meshes. As 
for ine, I did not attach importance, except 2s a 
syitpvom, to the words of Lamartine, a man of 
impulse and of noble iustinets, but loose in his 
beliefs, without energy fora determined end, and 
withvut real knowledge of men or things. Iy 
him, nevertheless, was personified, in these, 
moments of exaltation, a tendeney then all- 
powerful over French minds; and evory renaseent 
nation which had unfurled its flag, every pro- 
grainme which, without being decidedly republi- 
cau, should bave been so only as much as the 
Italian Constituent, would lave compelled, in 

France, the hand of the most undecided govern- 


ment. 
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From great things great things are born. The | 
dwarfish conception of the moderates chilled | 
men’s souls everywhere, and dictated a chango 
of policy to France. The Italian people was an 
ally more than suftieient to preserve the republic 
from all dangers of a foreign war ; but a kingdom 
of the North, in the hand of princes less sure, and 
hostile, by traditional aversion, to the republicans 
of France, added a dangerous element to the 
league of kings. Setting out from this day, the 
French nation kept itself silent, and left its 
government free to be without forcign poliey, 
and to deliver the destinies of the republie to 
the decrees of the impenetrable future, 

England, albeit the idea’ of an Jtaly might 
cause some jealousy to her government, was not 
disposed to be cuntrary to a solemn national 
manifestation. From all time the policy of Eng- 
land has been to create obstaeles tothe advent of 
whatever fact could introduce a new clement 
into the situation of Europe, and then to accept 
the fact so soon as it is solemnly accomplished. 

Two motives rendered England less hostile to 
the formation of a new state: the hope thata 
barrier would be raised against the coucquests of 
France, and the necessity which would resnlt 
from that for Austria to seek a compensation in 
the Turkish provinees,and so become an obstacle 
on that side to the projects of Russia: these mo- 
tives militated powerfully in favour of Italian 
nationality. As to Austria, she pcrecived the 
danger, and could not even guess at any possi- 
bility of defending herself. 

“Tf to morrow,’ wrote Baron Hummelanter at 
London to Lord Palmerston,— if to-morrow the 
French were to pass the Alps and make a descent in 
Lombardy, we should not stir to go to meet them ; we 
should remain first in our position at Verona and on 
the Adige; andif the French came to seek us there, 
we should retire toward the Alps and on Isonzo s but’ 
we shoukl not accept a battle. We should make no 
opposition either to the entry or to the march of the 
French in Italy. Those who shalt have called them will 
have only once to make ecperience, at their leisure, of 
French domination. No one would come to scek us 
behind the Alps; and we could remain there specta- 
tors of the struyyles which they would excite tn Lialy.” 

I do not say that they would have done well or 
ill in calling the French armies into Italy. I bc- 
lieved then, and I lave several times written in 
the Italy of the Pcople,—although the same gang 
who called us, us Léeyublicans, theallics of Austria, | 
flung also incessantly in our faces, the accusation 
that we wished to have our quarrels decided by fo- 
reigners,—that we, /tuliuns, provided we had been 
united and resolute, liad more force than was 
necded for our emancipation. I still believe it 
now. But I say, that to cut the knot, it was 
neeessary cither to profit by forcign succours, or 
else immediately to eall out all the active forecs of 
the nation. Iadd that, at this period, the succour 
of France, if we had invoked it, would have been 
certain and unfailing. 

The moderates repulsed the aid of France; they 
sent to sleep and stifled the cager courage of Italy. 
It was both folly and treason. 

To us, whose sentiments were doubtless not less 
Italian than those of the moderates, to us who 
desired to free our country by our arns, in calling 
it to a crusade; it nevertheless appeared useful 
and just that the fraternity of peoples should re- 
ceive Hs.eonsecration on the ficlds of our first 
battles, and that we.should aggent with gratitude 
the offer of a numerous legion of French volun- 
teers. It was enough toocment, at the outset, the 
moral alliance of the two peoples, and to givea 
glimpse in the distance of the probability of aid to 
be offered by the goyerpmont. But what was to 
be hoped ofsmen, who,from fear of blame from St, 
Petersburg, did not blush ‚to condemn to idleness 
in a barrack at Milan, Miskiewiez,and his Poles, 
even to the..day when, with the intention of hin- 
dering their departure for, Venice (whieh, at my 
advice, had called them, within her walls), they 
were at last summoned tq the camp, 

If Charles Albert and, his party repulsed the 
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sneoours of the French, it was. not from national 
pride, nor bocause they had the conviction of a oore 
tain vietory; it was from the same. motive. which 
mado them repulse the Swiss and the volunteers,:— 
the fear of tho republican idea and the republican 
flag. An address, timid cnough and which con- 
tained no formal demand of help, was made at the 
commeneement of the war by the provisional go, 
vernment of Lombardy to the French government, 
and drew upon it a severe reprimand. The in- 
struetions given to the Sardinian agents expresaly 
enjoined them to bar the way to French interven- 
tion. 

‘« Fhe French Army,” proudly exclaimed Pareto 
on the 12th of May, in the Chamber at Turin, 
“will not enter unless culled by us; and as .we 
shall not call it, it will not enter. And towards 
the end of July, they menaced to oppose an open 
resistance to any endeavour at intervention on the 
part of France. At the samo time, in order to 
maintain good diplomatie relations with the 
Freneh government,. and to wring from it promises 
of agreement to the kingdom of the north when 
the moment should be come for making it accepted 
by the European powers, the moderates secretly 
engaged to cede Savoy. I have the eertaintynof. 
what I advance, to such a point that Savoy does 
not figure on the map of the future kingdom,—a 
map which they had had drawn up at this period, 
at ‘Turin, for the use of some of the Sardinian 
agents, and of which a copy is in my hands, 
Thanks to this shameful bargain, Lamartine en- 
tirely forgot lis first republican aspirations; and 
while the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Bastide, 
was declaring to me and to whoever would hear 
him, that France was incxorably hostile.to.the am- 
bitious projects of Charles Albert, the French en- 
voy at Turin, M. Bixio was pororating without 
rest in favour of the fusion, and dispatched his 
seeretary to me at Milan, to endeavour to convince 
me. To-day France is suffering the ehastisement, 
of all these diplomatic turpitudes, of this. constant 
forgetfulness of the principle inscribed upon her 
flag, in the degradation of her name abroad, and 
in the anarchy which galls her at home. 

The Correspondence* makes no mention of the 
political intrigues brewed between the king’s emis- 
saries and England. But Austria, perhaps sin- 
cerely, on tho principle, —frightened as she was at 
her own situation both at home and abroad,—and 
later with ‘the manifest intention.of gaining time, 
more than once solicited the English cabinet to 
intervene as mediator and peacemaker between the 
insurrection and the empire. 

From the 5th of April, Fiquelmont, writing 
from Vienna to Count Dietrichstein, the Austrian 
ambassador at London, annonneed the sending to 
Italy of an imperial commissioner charged to ne- 
gotiate a reconciliation on the largest possible bases, 
and prayed Lord Palmerston to support his pro- 
positions. I do not know whether the commissioner 
arrived in Italy, nor with whom he conferred ; buat 
the large bases never went beyond the limits of 
administrative independence. However, in-another 
dispatch forwarded the same day to Fiquelmont 
by Baron Brenner, Austrian chargé d'affaires at 
Munich, there is visible a first indication, attempt, 
or desire, of. re-establishing an exchange of cour- 
tesies between the two cnemics; and it is the 
cout of Turin that takes the initiative in this 
bargain: this pieec deserves to be remarked. It 
was a written commun’cation ef tbe intentions of 
his Sardinian Majesty, touching the pacific re- 
lations to be maintained at sea; but the form of 
the communication itself, certain acecssories, and 
the interpretation given to the good offices of 
Austria, might leave something else to be sus- 
pected, ‘The Marquis Pallavicini,+ charged with 
this commnnication, addressed himself to Severine, 
the Russian minister at Munich, in order that he 
might as mediator manifest to Austria the desire 


* Published by the English Government.—E. T. 
+ Not to be confounded with the marquis George Pal- 
lavicini, who was at Spielberg, one of the most honour 
aule men of Italy. 
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of the court of Turin, and obtain for him an inter- 
-yiew with Brenner. 

The interview took place on the 5th, not, as 
might bave seemed natural, in the house of Se- 
verine, because that could: not fail to rouse the at- 
tention of the curious idlers of the city of Munich ; 
but in the house of a certain Voillier, legal ad- 
viser of the Russian legation. A choice deter- 
mined by the convenience of the place, and because 
the house of Voillier was situated in a remote and 
little-frequented quarter. Pallavicini was urgent that 
he might not be delayed an hour. The note was 
tranamitted by bim to Brenner, with this annexed, 
which may be read in the despatch, —“ That by 
this communication the Sardinian government de- 
sired to get rid aś much as possible of the direful 
consequences which this conflict in which 
Piedmont found itself ewnhappily engaged with 
Austria, might have for the interests of 
the maritime commeree of the two countries.” 
Perhaps other things were also annexed, which are 
notto beread in the dispatch—the same note 
sent by Pallavicini, addressed to Fiquelmont, and 
of which this latter forwarded a copy to Dietrich- 
stein at London, is not to be found among the 
documents.* Be it asit may, the conversation 
whioh took place between the two diplomatists 
on the affairs of the hour, inspires Bren- 
ner with this remark:—‘' That the marquis 
did not seem very sue of the ulterior consequences 
of the enterprise into wbich King Charles Albert 
had suffered himself to be led,” but that believing, 
“that in case of collision between the two armies 
the advantage would remain with Marshal 
Radetzky, he appeared to found all his hopes on 
the internal difficulties of the empire.’ ‘JZ did 
not think,” writes Brenner to his chief, ‘* J did not 


think I ought to repel . an overture which might per-` 


haps in the intention of the Sardinian government be 
equivalent to a first attempt tobring about an agree- 
ment with the Imperial cabinet.” 

Pallavicini, as it appeared, was afterwards dis- 
aygwed by his government as having overstepped 
the mits of hisorders. In all respects this affair 
has rather the air of a plot than of a frank and 
loyal communication from government to govern- 
ment: ‘The suspicion grows, if we confront it with 
the unprovoked declaration made by Fiquelmont to 
Lord Palmerston ‘‘that if Austria succeeded in 
repulsing the Piedmontese to their own territory. 
6 : : we can offer to England 
the anticipated assurance that we will not pursue 
our success beyond the provinces that belong to us.” + 
Such an assuranee given in advance to an inactive 
enemy might become fatal—and perhaps did be- 
come, 

Dating from this period, the requests of good 
offices, projects of peace, communications on the 
part of Austria to the British cabinet are fre- 
quently met with among the documents, A first 
project drawn up by some one not named in the 
collection (I believe it is Colleredo), was discussed 
on the 11th of May in the Council of Ministers at 
Vienna, and forwarded un the 12th, by Ponsonby 
to Palinerston. It is the only reasonable projcet 
which could have proceded trom Vienna. It sets 
out with the avowal of the all-powerfulness of the 
national idea in Italy,$ and proposes that so soon 
as the mediation of Eugland and the pope should 
be aceepted, and an armistice agreed upon, in 
virtue of which the Austrians should hold the line 
ofthe Adige, they should cause the communal coun- 
cils to be conyoked in the Lombard-Venctian state ; 
to ask of them whether they would enter into an 
Italian confederation of which Austria would con- 
stitute herself promoter, under her own sovereignty, 
with an archdiuke for Viceroy, a national represen- 
tation, a constitution and a special code, or 

> Published by the English Government,—E, T. 

+ Fiquelinont to Dietrichstein, on the 5th of April, coni- 
muniented to Palmerston on the 13th. 

ł ©The universal cry of death to the Austrians went 
forth first, not trom Lombardy, nur from Venice, but 
frum the bottom of Sicily where Austria never exercised 
an oppressive influcnee-; nnd traversed all the Peninsula, 
reaching even to the Italian Tyrol, which had appeared 


sincerely nttached to the monarchy.” —Plan for the Paci- 
Jicution of Laly 
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whether they would prefer absolute independence 
at the price of a financial and commercial indem- 
nity. In commencing by openly announcing the 
great principle of Italian nationality, and putting 
herself forward at the same moment almost as the 
founder of an Italian confederation, on condition 
that it should engage to maintain permanent and 
absolute neutrality toward Enrope, and that on 
the other hand, Europe should be eonstituted its 
protector, as already of Switzerland, Austria kept, 
according to the author of the project, a strong 
chance of success in this vote, and in every way 
established her influence ovcr the confederation, 
detached Italy from tbe always so much dreaded 
French influence, and condemned to the feebleness 
inherent in every country that the will of the 
powers confines to neutrality. It was in effect the 
only way of safcty open to Austria, the only means 
she had of taking a new position in Europe, And 
the author of the project pointed out to her so 
elearly the impotance of victory, that his words 
deserve to be recorded as a precious] confession 
wrung from tho penetrating mind of a man who is 
not one of ours, ‘‘ Even if the victory be ours,’’ 
said he, “ what result could it bring to Austria ? 
the possession of some impoverished provinces, in- 
capable, during a length of ycars, to reimburse the 
cost of the military occupation indispensible to 
hold them; the enfeebling of the Austrian mo- 
narchy (in all questions relating to France or 
Russia), in consequence of the necessity of keeping 
np a standing army of 100,000 men in the Lom- 
bard-Venetian kingdom, and of guarding against 
the attacks of enemies, as much within as without, 
the provinees of the Tyrol, the eoast, and Carniola. 
Thence politieally, financially, militarily, and es- 
pecially morally, diminution of real forces, com- 
plication of interests, and a struggle, sometimes 
hidden, sometimes open, but incessant, against a 
nation of more than 20 millions of men, united by 
the same language, by the same religion, by the 
same hopes.”” 

The project, were it only beeause it was the sole 
reasonable one, did not go beyond discussion. 
Others less plausible were successively communi- 
cated by Austria to the British cabinet, on the 12th 
of May, the 23rd of May, and the 9th of June : 
all based upon the separation of Lombardy and 
Venice. Lombardy was to be emancipated, some- 
times with an hereditary viceroy (the second 
brother of the Duke of Modena was proposed) in- 
dependent of the Vienna government, though sub- 
mitted to tle supreme suzerainty of the emperor ; 
sometimes with a lieutenant of the emperor and an 
Italian minister, already residing at Vienna, The 
second (Venice) was to be endowed, more or less, 
with liberal laws, without eeasing on that account 
to be an Austrian province ; because the defence of 
the Tyrol, the watching of the eommunications be- 
tween Vienna and.Trieste required the servitude of 
Venice. The emancipation of Lombardy was, in 
the meantime, to be bought atthe price of an an- 
nual tribute of four millions of florins to the 
Empire; of the annual payment of rent of about 
ten millions of florins, transferred to the Lombard- 
Venetian funds, as our portion of the public debt 
of the empire; and of the obligation to lead our 
troops to Austria for her wars. Without Veniee, 
and with the enemy at Verona and on the line of 
the Adige, at the first moment favourable for the 
kings, Lombardy would have perecived that all 
these conditions were illusory. 1 do not see, how- 
ever, that they were cver seriously proposed ; and 
one would say that so much expansion towards the 
English minister in the pacific intentions of 
Austria, had no other object, when once the first 
fears had vanished, but to lure Picdniont without 
compromising itself by direet communications, 
Only on the 13th of Juno an armistice was pro- 
posed by Wessemberg to Count Casati, which sti- 
pulated for ecrtain bases for the peace, with rela- 
tion to Lombardy alone, but which really aimed 
only at giving time forthe arrival of reinforcements g 
so elearly that on the !8th, a dispatch from Pon- 
sonby advertised Palmerston that Radetzky, who, 
according to the instructions of Wessemberg should 


have proposed an armistice, but not concluded one, 
butin fact refuse his adhesion to it, doubtless flat- 
tering himself that le should obtain more by 
arms. r 

And see to what the history of the diplomacy of 
this time is reduced, so much of it at least as is 
known to us up to now. Crafty as 18 its wont, on 
the part of Austria, null on the part of Piedmont, 
but here and there allowing indications to appear 
which some day time will perhaps unveil. The 
only incident which comes to console one’s spirit, 
shining like a diamond in the mud, in the midst 
of this abject chaucery prose, is the generous and 
sudden transport which moved the Lombard popu- 
lation every time there was any question of the 
abandonment of Venice and of peace on the Adige. 
It leaped, it roared then, like a slumbering lion that 
feels a redhot iron touching its forehead. ‘‘ War 
for all, liberty for all or none,” such wae in those 
moments the universrl cry proferred with an energy 
to cause the recoiling of any government, provi- 
sional or royal, which had dreamed of covenanting 
with the enemy. The national idea woke up as 
powerful as in the first days of the insurrection. — 
The French journalists who made, not long since, 
so much noise—apropos of some of the dispatches 
quoted above, and who reproached the Lombards 
for not haying seized the offer of peace on the 
Adige as an anchor of safety, proved both their 
profound ignorance of Austrian policy, and the 
absence of every generous sentiment in their souls. 
For the future of our people this refusal alone is 
worth more: than ten constitutional kingdoms 
founded by the good pleasure of Austria, between 
the Adige and the Po. 

I know not if the peaee on the Adige ever 
positively entered into the designs of the king, 
or if his party, seeing that even as there are to- 
day two governments at Turin, so there were 
then also two in the royal camp. Bnt I believe 
for certain that this phantom, cunningly evoked 
by Austria from the commencement, fascinated 
his mind, and contribnted to the slownesses and 
to the bad result of the war. Looking even with 
the most indulgent eye upon the whole and 
separate movements of this unfortunate cam- 
paign,—the detcrmined abandonment of every 
enterprise in the Tyrol and towards the outlets 
of the Alps,—the sacrifice of Venice,—the re- 
solution not to make war against Tricste or at 
sea,—the negligent bearing toward évery attempt 
at raising Illyria and uniting the cause of Italy 
with that of the other nationalities stiring in 
the heart of the Empire,—the systematic in- 
action of the army before the surrender of 
Pesehiera (the sole trinmph of the royalists), and 
afterwards up to the end of July,—and finally 
the fashion of acting upon all occasions chival- 
rously and courteously toward Austria,—it 
secms at least very probable that Charles 
Albert sought, without perhaps being conscious 
of it, to reserve for himself, as:refuge in case of 
check, a treaty which, without inflicting on him 
the shame of abandoning an already eonquered 
land, would yet have procured for him an ag- 
grondisement of territory in Lombardy.—Sad 
and inevitable consequence of a war of independ- 
ence confided to the lands of a king !—Such 
wars, when they find not men with the faith 
and fervour of apostles to conduct them, at least 
require chiefs who have every thing to gain by 
victory, everything to lose by defeat. 

Charles-Albert could only obtain a derisive 
victory by making use of one element —the 
popular element, which, from afar menaced his 
throne, whilst in falling he was assured, as I 
prove, of the preservation of his crown. However 
there was perhaps but one sole way of constrain- 
ing the people to accept a peace on the Adige: 
to place the enemy’s dagger at its throat, that is 
to say, to conclude, the peace with Austria at 
the gates of Milan. But once at the gates of Milan 
Austria would havc snceringly torn up the were. 
covenant in the very face of the negociator. 
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THE WAR IN SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


** Put not your trust in Princes !”? 
'* Those who make half-revolutions but dig graves for them” 
selves.” —ST. Just. 
t——— The ‘tug of war’ will come again, 
I rather think, and I would say ‘fie on’t,’ 
If T had not perceived that REVOLUTION 
Alone can save the earth from hell's pollution,” 
—Brzon, 
In order to make the English reader under- 
stand this complicated affair, we must briefly 
enter upon the circumstances which led to 
the outbreak of an open war between the in- 
habitants of Schleswig-Holstein, and their 
Duke, the King of Denmark. In ‘‘the happy 
old times’’ of 1460, when the people scarcely 
thoughtit possible to live without a sovereign, 
the united assembly of the Estates of Schles- 
wig and Holstein, elected _as their duke the 
then King of Denmark, Christian the First. 
On this occasion the King of Denmark, duly 
authorised by the Danish Council of State, 
concluded a convention with the Estates of 
the Duchies. of which the following are the 
principal points :— 
lst. That the succession to the Duchies 
should be limited to males. 
2nd. That the King and his successors 
should govern, the Duchies, not as King of 
Denmark, but as Duke of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein. 
3rd. That Schleswig and Holstein should 
for ever remain united. 
4th. That the King should impose no tax 
or contribution whatever in the Duchies with- 
out the consent of the Estates of Schleswig 
and flolstein. 
5th. That the inhabitants of the Duchies 
should not be liable to any military service, 
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on behalf of the King of Denmark, beyond 
the boundaries of their own territory. 

6th. That all the public offices should only 

be filled by natives of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein. 

This convention has been confirmed by all 

the succeeding Kings of Denmark. Schles- 
wig has always been regarded as completely 
independent of Denmark. It belonged 
neither to Germany, although for ever 
united to the German Duchy of Holstein. 
Three quarters of the population of Schleswig 
are Germans, one quarter of the inhabitants 
living in the northern partof the Duchy speak 
the Danish tongue. In botli the Duchies the 
people entirely depend upon agriculture for 
| their support. The land is mostly owned by 
| the nobility ; the la. dlords are the richest 
and most influential class; the middling 
classes are not very numerous, consisting of 
lawyers, priests, and comparatively but few 
merchants, and tradesmen. The bulk of the 
people are agricultural labourers. 

On different occasions the Danish Govern- 
ment tried to enforce Danish laws and in- 
stitutions in the Duchies, but without success. 
Finally, these plans seem to have been given 
up, till some ten years ago an agitation was 
got up at Copenhagen by a set of ambitious 
fellows, for the purpose of extending the 
realm of Denmark to the Eider. At the 
head of this ‘‘ Kider-Dane party,” as they 
were called in the Duchies, stood as leader a 
certain Orra LEHMANN. He was a candi- 
date for holy orders, but atheism being in 
progress then, and Christianity on the de- 
cline amongst the rising generation of Copen- 
hagen, Mr. ORLA LEHMANN turned politician. 
He wrote and spoke for the extension of the 
Danish language in Schleswig, and the neces- 
sity of bringing this Duchy under Danish laws 
and Danish administration. The move- 
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ment got up by Mr. LEHMANN and his friends 
was secretly supported by Russia, although 
these gentlemen used a profusion of demọ- 
cratic phrases, at least in the beginning of 
their operations. The question became more 
serious, as year after year elapsed and the 
then Prince Royal gave less hope of leaving 
a direct heir to his dominions. 

According to the fundamental law of the 
Duchies the succession being limited to the 
sons, and little or no probability existing 
that the then Prince Royal, now King 
FREDERICK VHI, would leave any children, it 
was to be feared, that even the personal union 
of these countries with Denmark would cease. 
The Duke of Augustemburg, the heir appar- 
ent to the throne of Schleswig-Holstein 
showed little or no inclination, to give up his 
rights in favour of the next heir to the 
Danish throne, the grand Duke of Olden- 
burg. Petitions were got up in all parts of 
the Danish islands and Jutland for a com- 
plete union of Schleswig to Denmark. The 
States Assembly of Jutland presented a 
petition to the King, calling upon him to 
forbid the use of the German language in 
the debates of the Estates of Schleswig. 
The ‘‘ Bider-Dane’’? movement, provoked of 
courso a national German agitation in the 
Duchies. A great many public functionaries 
declared themselves against the suppression 
of the German language, and the incorpora- 
tion of Schleswig into the Danish State. 
They were mostly discharged from their 
offices and replaced by men of the Danish 
party. The army of the Duchies was com- 
manded in the Danish language, even in 
Holstein. The agitation in the Duchies 
reached the highest point, when in 1846 the 
late xing CHRISTIAN VH. pubilshed hisfamous 
‘topen letter,” declaring his Royal succes- 
sors entitled to the succession in Schleswig, 
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and promising to remove the obstacles whieh 
prevented a similar succession in Holstein. 
The inhabitants of the Duchics began to fear 
for their nationality; the family of Augustem- 
burg became alarmed for their ‘‘ rights of sue- 
cession.” The middle classes in Germany 
who dared not make a direct opposition to 
their own governments, seized with enthu- 
siasm the opportunity of showing their liberal- 
ism in making the cause of the Duchics their 
own. They knew Russia to be the moving 
power of the Danish intrigues, and calculated 
that the loss of Schleswig would greatly in- 
jure their interests. The most important 
seaport of the Baltie wonld have fallen in- 
directly, and at a later period perhaps 
directly into the hands of Russia. The 
harbour of Kiel, the finest and deepest of the 
Baltic, is of nouse in the case of war, if 
Schleswig should be separated from Ilolstein. 
Every ship entering the Kicl bay has to pats 
under the guns of Tricdrichsors, a little 
fortress situated on the northern (Schleswig) 
side of the water. Some of the smaller Ger- 


foes : -d tha Sehleswig-Holsteir 
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enthusiasm, For one of the discharged func- | 
tionaries, a bankrupt advocate, by name} 
BESELER, a subscription was raised, which 
in a very short time amounted to 60,000 
dollars. The Duke of Augustemburg atf 
the same time sent agents through Ger- 
many, who appearcd at all public fes- 
tivities making speeches and singing songs 
for Schleswig-Holstein. His head agent 
in this linc was a certain Mr, Bavupirz, like- 
wise a lawyer, a white-haired, and red-faced 
jovial old man. Ile had always a Schleswig- 
Holstein specch, or a ditto patriotie song in 
store. Every strect-musician played Schles- 
wig-Holstein ‘‘ stainmverwandt ;’’ there was 
not a spot in Germany where any one could 
escape the annoyance of being followed by 
the musical effusions of the German sympa- 
thisers for their ‘‘ northern brethren.” 

In the beginning of 1848, Curistian VII. 
died, and FREDERICK VII. eametothe throne. 
A few weeks afterwards the French revolu- 
tion broke out. ORLA LEHMANN and his 
friends, after a great deal of agitation for the 
annexation of Schleswig, succeeded, on the 
‘21st of March, in overthrowing the ministry, 
and in taking the affairs of Denmark into 
their own hands. The nomination’ of the 
new ministry, headed by ORLA LEIMANN 
was the signal for the outbreak of the re- 
volution in the Duchies. The Duke of Au- 
gustemburg had beforehand secured the help 
of the Prussian army. He made a journey to 
Berlin for that purpose, and had several inter- 
views with the King. By the intrigues of 
the Augustemburg party, the leaders of the 
so-called democratie party were on the 21st 
of March, sent with a deputation to Copen- 
hagen. On the 24th, a Provisional Govern- 
ment was formed at Kiel, consisting only of 
partizans of the Duke of Augustemburg 
The above named BESELER, a hungry 
and thirsty lawyer, a man as mean and 
treacherous as he is stupid, was named Pre- 
sident of the: Provisional Government. The 
only man of any capacity in this body was a 
Count REVENTLoW PREETZ, one of the richest, 
aristocrats of the country, who played the 
popular man at that time, and shook 
hands with every farmor. He did all he could 
to deliver the Duchies up to the Prussians, 
In the first moment after: the revolution at 
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Germany, that thousands of young people 
ran to the Duchies to fight for their independ- 
ence from Denmark. ‘‘ Free Corps” were 
formed everywhere ; one single corps, that 
commanded by Colonel Von pER TANN, 
amounted to 12,000 men. The Provisional 
Government looked with distrust on these 
free-corps ; they were too democratic. for men 
like BESELER and REVENTLOW, who for help 
rather applied to the King of Prussia, thau 
to the German people. 


To the King of Prussia nothing could be | 


more weleome at that time than the Schleswig- 
Holstein revolution. His army, especially 
his ‘‘ gallant” guards, had just been beaten 
by the people of Berlin. The whole people 
insisted on having that body of butchers and 
armed police agents dissolved. Iere an oc- 
casion presented itself to employ the guards 
in a popular eause. At the same time the 
Prussian camarilla thought it a groat deal 


better to have the young German patriots shot | 


by the Danes, than to keep them in their own 
cities ; moreover, it was well to have a Prus- 
sian ariny at hand in the Duchies, strong 

wets dh i : i 
enougau 2 eheck any revolutionary ilama, o 
the ‘‘free-corps.” Perhaps, also, thè Gp- 


| portunity might-arise to gain a few square 


miles of land, a very seducing thing for a 
King of Prussia. 

The real intention of the Champaigne king 
of Potsdam, wheu he sent his troops to the 
Duchies, are openly stated in a note, pre- 


sented at the end of April, 1848, to the court | 


of Copenhagen by a special messenger, the 
Major Witpenprucu. He therein says 
plainly enough, that it was not at all his in- 
tention to act against the iutcrest of lis 
dear brother of Copenhagen. That he only 
lent a sham assistanco te the Duchies, to pre- 
vent the formation of a demoeratie republie! 
At the same time the noble godfather of the 
Prince of Wales promised, in publie, to stand 
with the people of Schleswig Holstein to the 
last man! ‘The history of the war in the 
Duchies, proves how he kept his pledged word, 
Hewas ably seconded in his treachery not 
ouly by his generals, but also by the Duke of 
Augustemburg and the provisional goveru- 
ment. Little expected the Duke then that he 
would afterwards become likewise a victitn of 
the treacherous Prussian policy. That policy 
began to be revealed at one of the first bat- 
tles fought in April, 1848. Near Bau, a few 
miles north of the town of Schleswig, the 
corps of Kiel students was ordered by the 
Prince of NoER, brother tothe duke of Au- 
gustemburg to advance through a little wood 
known to be surrounded by the Danish army. 
The young meu obcyed the order, and were 
altogether taken prisoners after a valiant re- 
sistance, and ata very little distance from a 
Prussian eorps, 4,000 strong, who heard the 
firing, but did not move a single step to the 
help of their comrades. The ‘‘ tree corps” 
were first driven against the Danish eau- 
non, afterwards 
disarmed, One of them having lost his right 
arm applied afterwards for pecuniary re- 
lief to the provisional government. ‘* Why 
didn’t yon stay at home ?” was the answer 
he received from Mr, BESELER. After the 
“ free corps’’ had been thus done away with, 
the turn of the Schleswig-Holstein ariny came, 
Every one knows how it has. been sacrificed 
at Friedericia and afterwards at Itstedt. The 
battalions supposed to be infected bydemo- 


Kiel, the enthusiasm was so fervent in allj eratic ideas were always the first to be ‘‘made 


they were separated and 


. power to overthrow the government. 


cold.” Only a few days ago the papers con-- 
tained the reports of the recent contest at 
Friedrichstadt. The loss of the Schleswig 
aiolstein army in this last contest is known 
to amount to nearly 1,000 men. It would be 
a great mistake to believe that these men 
were the victims of a military necessity. 

As long as the government of Sehleswig 
Holstein remains in the treachcrous hands of 
fellows lıke BESELER or RuvENTLOW, as long 
as the army is commanded by Prussian gene- 
rals, nothing. is to be expected fromthat quar- 
ter for the cause of democracy. The affairs 
of the Duchies cannot. possibly go forward 
much longer in this way. Another bat- 
tle like that of Itstedt and the Duchies must 
surrender at any price. As matters now 
stand, it is to be expected that at least Schles- 
wig will be incorporated into Denmark, and 


| that this important station on the Baltie will 


be delivered to the entire influence of the Em- 
peror Nicuoras. The Russian ships are 
ready to take their winter quarters in the 
harbours of KielorEckenforde. Nothing short 
of another revolution in France ean give a new 
ehancé to the people of Schleswig-Holstein, 
and ta the vest af the nations of Europe. At 
the present moment the democrats in the 
Dacehies, though very numerons, have not the 
Their 
official leaders are mostly not worthy to be 
ealled democrats. With two or three excep- 
tions, they are satisfied by alittle applause at 
a meeting, and their only ambition is to be- 
eome members of the Assembly, and to 
pocket three dollars a day for their toil as 
deputies. They keep quiet as long as the 
government has a few policemen at its dis- 
posal. The people in general are animated 
by a revolutionary spirit, but they have had 
the sad experieuce of sceing their leaders one 
after the other become unworthy of their eon- 
fidence. As before stated, the bulk of the 
people consist of agricultural labourers. This 
class live for the most part in a state of misery 
but little better than that of the Irish. The 
revolution found thern in a very backward 
state of civilisation. Amongst the country 
people of the Duchies there was scareely per- 
ceptible a trace of the development which has 
taken place in the remaining parts of Ger- 
many, during the last twenty years. It 
has been only during the last two years that a 
great number of political clubs’have been es- 
tablished among the eountry people, and from 
the formation of these elubs social ideas have 
been, and are, making a good deal of way 
among this important elass of the Sehleswig 
Holstein population. 

The only chanee to give the Schleswig 
Holstein affaiy a really revolutionary turn, 
would have been by an insurreetion of the 
agricultural labourers, not only in Sehleswig 
Holstein, but also in Meeklenburgh, Pomer- 
ania, and uorthern Germany generally, where 
that numerous class live in the same miser- 
able eondition. But events have proved, that 
hitherto they have not been ripe for sueh an 
insurrection ; they have too much faith in the 
showy promises and good intentions of their 
liberal noble landlords and demoeratie shop- 
keepers. They are now being punished for 
this. Perhaps a few years of Danish oppression 
and Russian supremaey will show them that 
they never ean be emancipated unless by a 
close alliauce with the proletarians of all Ger- 
many. 

C. SCHRAMM. 


E a e e A eae ees 
UNION OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
REFORMERS. 

MR. W.J. LINTON TO G. JULIAN NARNEY, 

My Dear Sin,—You ask me to furnish you with 
any suggestions [ may have to offer relative to the 
proposed ‘ union of the popular farces.” 1 do so, 
though with some difhdenee—a difiidence searecly 
lessened by my not being able to join my friends, 
Hunt and Holyoake, in complimenting the work- 
ing classes (so far as they are represented in the 
“ Democratic and Social Conferenee,”) on any 
remarkable growth of ‘‘disevimination,” or “en. 
pacity.” That the object of the Conference is good, 
there can be do doubt; but that the endeavours to 
earry out the object are wisely dirceted is to me 
not quite so certain. J will, in as few words as 
possible, and, I trust, without offence to any, 
explain to you what I mean. Í 

My friend, Thornton Haunt, (and let me con. 
gratulate you upon your obtaining in him the aid 
of one of the most noble-souled and earnest of 
men) recommends you to unite certain two qnes- 
tions with the question of the Suffrage; and the 
Conference, it appears, even more than anticipating 
his recommendation, proposes to join to the Suf- 
frage, not merely two, but tive questions. I need 
not stay to cnumcrate these questions, nor to 
point out the difference between your programme 
and Mr. Hunt's. The object at which I aim is to 
show that you are both in crror; that you ought 
not“ to complicate, but to simplify and confine 
yourselves to onc point. I think, if you will allow 
me to say so, that both common sense and expe- 
rience indieate this. 

For what is your purpose? Is it to obtain the 
franchise as the primary step and only sure means 
through which, legislating for themselves, the peo- 
may have their own‘will and way upon all ques- 
tions, financial reform, tenure of land, home coloni- 
zation, &c., &c.? or do you merely desire to 
influence the Heuse of Commons as et present 
constituted, or even somewhat modifed, in order 
that it may gire you improved laws, on finance, 
land, d:c.—content do defer your political enfran- 
ment so long us the present power shall behave 
tolerubly? If this last is your course, your pro- 

ramme is not wide enough. It should embrace 
all the great questions involved in a really national 
policy, omit no important matter necessary for 
national government: your business then would 
be to place before the public a programme of pre- 
sent policy most likely to conciliate the greatest 
number, (no matter if it involvcd even the aban- 
donment of the Suffrage,) and, having: put ferth 
such a programme, to take counsel with leading 
men of ‘‘progress” of all partics, how best to 
gain popular support, and force the attention of 
government tothe whole and to-every part of your 
scheme. So, doubtless, a powerful party might be 
formed, which would of course accept from the 
government item after item, as instalments upon 
acepunt; and persevering, would at no very dis- 
tant time, if they could hold together, obtain 
almost the dictation of public affairs. Such would 
bea new Whig party—a new party of expediency. 
If you wish to found this, then your course, 
widened, is plain enough, and Mr. Hunt’s argu- 
ment intelligible. I know this to be a middle- 
class policy, and, possibly, it may be Mr. Hunt s. 
I know too itis not mine, and I believe it is not 

urs. 
he policy is not to mend the House of Com- 
mons, but to remake it; not to influence the repre- 
sentatives of a class to do your work, but to get 
your own representatives to do it for you; not to 
wring this or that boon or privilege, or benefit from 
ancst of usurpers, but to dethrone them and 30 
obtain the power of legislating justly upon all 
national questions. I believe the poorest Cliartist 
among us would repudiate any bencfit from the 
present parliament, if he saw that his being con- 
tent with such benefit would defer the attainment 
of his freedom, and with it the power of benefiting 
himself. And he woula not be very discriminatin™ 
if he did not, sceing that nothing vital is to LV 
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gained from the present powers, exeept by a power 
strong cough to unseat them, And then—if you 
lield a wolf by the throat, would you let him go 
so soon as he dropped the lamb from his teeth 2 
I have heard a good deal of the Utopians; but the 
maddest of them all was he who hoped to make 
silk ‘purses for poor men out of the sow-cars of 
elass representatives, 

If, then, your object is simple, and not manifold 
{since the many will be the natural results of the 
one) why should you complicate the question, why 
eumber your hands, and scatter your energies, by 
mixing up half a dozen questions? If it is not 
merely a compromise to gratify the vanity aud 
render coherent the patriotie egotisms of so many 
popular leaders, (a compromise which does not 
interest the people) the complication cau only be 
undertaken because you think you shall gain the 
support of tho advocates of each question incor- 
porated with your own, If so, why stop at three, 
or thriee three, points, in your new movo? Add 
the Peace-question to your programme: ‘ You 
ean scarcely have a conception of the extent to 
which this subject is entertained even among the 
respectable classes.” Add Tectotalism: ‘* Society 
is very largely imbued with a conviction concern- 
ing this.” Why uot even become a Bible and 
Missionary Association: ‘‘ Calculated instantly to 
attract the Saints of all denominations? Inshort, 
if this compound principle is the true one, you have 
nothing to do but to bring together into one pro- 


gramme all the various questions that divide the | 


country, and so you may reasonably hope to form 
an association of the whole country, and without 
more ado, every one will have his wish. Iam by 
no means making a jest of the matter; but the 
extreme view may help to throw light upon the 
fallaciousness of the principle upon which you 
seem to be acting. ‘There is no real strength to be 
got by this sort of combination. For instance : 
say you join Financial Reform to the Charter, as 
a combined agitation, will it be easier to get the 
two things than to get only one? You may say— 
‘© Yes, because of the combined power.” But 
the Anti-Chartists, who join you only for the 
finance-matter, will they help you at a push? I 
grant they may swell tle size of the movement ; 
but will they add to itsstreneth? Jt may be said, 
that you will bargain with them for “mutual help.’”’ 
Truc again: and in any critical moment, when 
you scem to near success, the government, whieh 
will know, as well as yourselves, of what uneombin- 
ing dispositions you are eomposed, can breakup your 
combination by giving to cither section its separate 
object. Would it be the Charter to you, or ‘“ Fi- 
nance-Reform ” to your middle-class allies ? What 
becomes then of your ‘‘bargain?” And the 
gratitude of the bargainer—how much would you 
expect from that? This one instance may serve 
as well as fifty. The fallacy extends to all such 
combinations. It is better even to get strength 
slowly, and so know upon what we can rely, than 
on the eve of battle to have a Grouchy on our 
side. 

Has tliere not been experience enough ? Was 
Corn-Law Repeal won by mixing it with other 
questions? or the Reform Bill? ‘True, there was 
no bargain then; but would those honest Re- 
formers have kept one, think you? Here are two 
successes on the side of simplicity, for your con- 
sideration; and next notice two failures on the 
compound side. First look at the ‘“ Parliamentary 
and Financial Reform Association,’’ with its great 
names and hundred pound subscriptions. Where 
is it now? ‘The real Parliamentary Reformers 
(the Chartists) would not join it in any number. 
because they could not but doubt the Financial 
Reformers; and the Finaneial Reformers are back- 
ing out sosoon as there is any chance of the Par- 
liamentary Reform having any reality in it. The 
truth is, that these compromises do not always 
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lave for the resolution—not all the admirers of each 
proposition, but only those who admire them both; 
asmaller number than you would have for either 
proposition upon its own distinct and separate 
merits, This, I contend, is the real result in 
political movements; and whatever show of ap- 
proval may follow the combined programme, it is 
only this redueed number upon whose right hand 
you can rely, 

The other failure on the compound side’ to which 
l would call your attention is our own Chartist 
failure. Setting aside numerous causes well 
known to all of us (and which need not be men- 
tioned licre—there is no use in ripping up these 
olt sores) one notable cause of this failure was the 
mixing up of the Charter and the Land Scheme. 
Men looked so hard at Snigg’s End, that they 
forgot the Charter. Money poured bravely in for 
the one ; but we necd not confess to our enemics, 
how small was the regular subscription to the 
other, IT am not ore of those who objected to the 
Land Scheme on its own aecount. I believe, too, 
that Mr. O'Connor was quite in carnest in the 
affair, and that the seheme might have been 
worked to the benefit of great numbers of indivi- 
duals. But, none the less, I find it very unfor- 
tunately mixed up with the national question, 
interfering with it, and helping to rnin it. Of the 
Frechold Land Scheme, I would speak in the 
same terms. It is an excellen: thing for indivi- 
duals; but it cannot supply the place of a national 
movement, and there is always dunger of the imme- 
diate personal benefit drawing a man’s energies 
from their proper political activity. We cannot 
consent that English freedom shall be postponed 
till some distant generation can complete the 
purchase of the soil. 
` If my words might have any weight, I would 
say—Stick to the Charter alone, or—not caring so 
much for the name—the suffrage and its securities. 

Sce who will join you for that. But you ‘ want 
Socialists and others to join’’ you. Are their con- 
victions in favour of the suffrage or not? Jf not, 
whether Socialists or other, they are worth nothing 
to you, for they would bring you only an hollow 
appearance of help, which would merely hide the 
pit-falls in your path. If their convictions are in 
favour of the suffrage, they ought to join you ; and 
I believe most would. Those who would not be- 
cause they have a preference for experiments (with. 
their hands tied, to my thinking), or because cer- 
tain peculiar circumstances (as in the case of the 
Tenant-League in Ireland) compel an agitation 
upon other grounds, must have a special induce- 
ment tojoin you. That I know. In adding still 
a few words to this long letter, pointing out the 
course which, in my humble opinion, ought to be 
adopted, I wiil show how I would deal with frienda 
of this stamp, whose active concurrence it is most 
desirable to enlist. 

To be as concise as possible (for I fear my fault- 
finding has tried at least your patience), though I 
think your programme too wide, I thiuk your 
‘*conference” too limited. I miss from it the names 
of men who are of the working classcs and trusted 
by them ; names also of men of the middle-classes 
who hold our principles and have honestly stood by 
them. You must have them among you, if possi- 
ble. If you do not, even though the fault should 
be theirs, not yours, you are losing their influence, 
—and they represent numbers,—at all events till 
you can convince all men that the fault is theirs, It 
matters not, I know, how few originate a prelimi- 
nary movement, But the conference which 
is to inove the nation cannot be based upon. 
a seetion, nor upon the coalition of a few 
sections. Itmust not have even the appear- 
ance of a clique. dt must have in it eevry 
man of our principles entitled either by his services 
or his position to give advice, Call them together 
to decide upon our conduct. Watson, Cooper, 


attract even a list of names. Most generally the| Duncombe, Colonel Thompson,—where are they ? 


result is that they deter instead of attracting.| I, for one, would be glad to know. 


And how 


Yow would a man carry a resolution at a public) many otuers could be named ? Call together all 
meeting? Put in two propositions, and you will| who are in any way likely to assist us,—sueb men 
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as Sturge, Walmsley, &c., let them have the re- 
fusal. For such men as Owen, who would rather be 
experimentalising,—or as Bright, who might pre- 
fer finance reform to uuiversal suffrage, or as 
Duffy, who are compelled to seck imincdiate relief 
from the pressure of the villainons system under 
which we live,—for these the inducement to be 
offered, for all the assistance they can spare us, is, 
not the incorporation of their several aims in one 
programiae, but this: that our organization shall 
lend them its voice and tniduence, whether in prosely- 
tizing or expression of opinion, This we could do 
without going out of our own way : for it should be 
the special business of any new organization(a mat- 
ter in the Chartist agitation left almost entirely 
to private endeavours, among whom Mr. O’ Brion 
stood very prominently )to cause men to think of 
the suffrage by showing to them their need of it: the 
rural population (yet scarcely inoculated with 
politics) because of the unjust appropriation of land, 
the manufacturing because of the unequal laws 
upon labour and the mischievous tyranny of 
capital, the shopkeeping because of the excess of 
taxation, the socialist because of the present lcgis- 
lative impediments to association. So the assist- 
ance of all would be obtained for the national 
movement, without hampering it with the several 
interests and without hindrance—rather with 
great advantage, to them, 

The question scems to me to lie simply herc. 
Complicate the movement, and you may get num- 
bers, —a vast accession from the ranks of those 
men whom Mr. Cobden would bribe with some 
timely concession (so many, or so few at a time, as 
might be needful ) ‘‘ to garrison our present insti- 
tutions.’ Every time you seemed near to victory 
a fresh desertion would throw you back. Simplify 
the movement, and though you may not at first 
get on so fast, yet you will have a strength upon 
which you may rely, whieh, in spite of all past 
failures and discouragements, will grow and which 
in the end must triumph. In the onc case you have 
a delusive compact, in the other, you make of 
every popular movement a valuable ally, helping 
it in return, and that without turning aside from 
the direct path of your greatcr object. 

I have made my letter too long to dare to add 
anything on the form of organization. This in- 
deed ought to be considered in ful! conference, I 
will only say, in conclusion, that I trust it will not 
be thought that I have made the above remarks 
in a captious spirit. So many of you know me 
that I do not fear any doubts of my truth and 
friendliness to our common cause. Let me never- 
theless assure you that with whatever programme 
or organization the Cliartist banner shall be again 
uplitted, I shall be found under“it, happy if I 
think its direction good, but even if not, prepared 
to make the best of it. 


p W. J. Linton, 
Miteside, October, 4th, 1850. 


Ye gentle souls, who dream of rural ease, 

Whom the smooth stream and smoother sonnet please, 
Go! if the peaceful cot your praises share, 

Go look within, and ask if peace be there; 

If peace be his, that drooping, weary sire, 

Or theirs, that offspring round their fecble fire, 

Or hers, that matron pale, whose trembling hand, 
Turns on the wretched heartb the expiring brand.— 


Crabbe, 


I cannot help wishing, in the loyalty of my heart, that 
the parliament would send hither (to Turkey) a ship-load 
of your passive-obedience men, that they might see arbi- 
trary government in its clearest, strongest light, where ’tis 
hard to judge whether the prince, ministers. or the peopie 
are most miserable.—Lady M. W. Montagu. 


We're the sons of sires that bafflcd, 

Crown’d and mitred tyranny :— 

They defied the field and scaffold 

For their birth-right ; so will we ! — 
Campbell 


If a feeling of desperation and a desire for vengence 
should impel the people to deeds of violence, and some 


modern Mensnius should say to them, ‘‘ Will you undo Í 


yourselves?” Might they not reply in the simple and 
appropriate language of the Roman citizen, ‘‘ We cannot, 
Sir ; we are undone already,’’— Sir George Sinclair. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


aa All communications to be pre-paid. 

Letters for the Editor to be addressed to 
Harney, 4, Brunswick-row, Queen-square, 
London.” 

Orders for the Rep REPUBLICAN, from Booksellers,” news- 
agents, &c., to be addressed to ‘ 8. Y. Collins, 113, 
Fleet-street.”” 

Books for Review to be addressed to the Editor, care of 
the Publisher. 


“George Julian 
Bloomsbury, 


eg Correspondents requiring private answers are re- 
quested to forward a post-stamp. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR THE ‘ RED REPUBLICAN.’ — 
“A Socialist,” 5s.; J. Bullns, Cheltenham. 6d.; L. G., Roch- 
dale, 8d.; ‘ Two Reds,” 2d.; ‘A Young Red,” Is.; J. Wil. 
son. Sheffield, 6d.; W. Welsh, Glasgow, 1s. 

Epixnsurcu.—We have received the following: ‘Dear 
Sir, I will feél much obliged by your disposal of the en- 
closed order in the following way—for Fraternal Demo- 
crats, Is. Gd., being subscriptions of William M‘Kechnic, 
Charles Callam, and myself (William Davies). The follow- 
ing subscriptions are for the Polish and Hungarian fund 8 
John Smith, 1s.; Charles Callam, 2s.; William Davies, 6d.; 
John M‘Nab, 1s.; James Banner, 6d.; Jolin M'Lean, 3d.; 
James Bowers, 6d.; James Alexander, 6d.; W. Clark, 3d.; 
William M‘Kechnie, 2s.;—Total, 8s. 6d. Also, a Card of 
Fraternal Democrats for James Banner, ls. The remain- 
ing 7s. of order I will be obliged by your paying to the 
treasurer of the Sharpe and Williams Fund, as part of the 
133. 6d. of default at the concert held here a year ago—-To- 
tal of money order, 18s.—W1L11am DAviegs, Secretary to the 
Democratic Tract Society.’ [The above letter not being 
pre-paid, cost us double postage. The monies will be 
paid to the proper parties, on application at No.4, Bruns- 
wick Row.] 

J. Wizson, Sheffield.—Received 6d. for the Refugees. 

Tue Type-Founpers.—Mr, Arnott has handed to us fif- 
teen post-stamps for the Type-founders, from “A few 
Cabinet-makers, Newport.” 

Ricuarp MaRspEN.—It is understood that there can be 
no union unless the parties thereto unreservedly accept 
the Charter. Like yourself, we would spurn union with 
any man or men who would, under any pretext deny the 
rights of citizenship to their fellow-men. 

W. Weisx,—We are incapable of treating any corrres- 
pondent in a wilfwly contemptuous manner. We turned 
to number 13 to see, if hy any accident, we had been 
guilty of so foolish an offence. Not so—our answer in 
that No is couched in the most respectful terms. If W. 
W. imagines we intended to treat him contemptuously 
because we did not publish his letter, or comment on 
every line thereof, he is greatly mistaken. A glance at 
this little paper must satisfy any reasonable man that it 
is quite impossible for us to publish the whole, or the 
half, or evcen a fourth part of the correspondence we 
receive. In noticing communications we are bound to be 
brief, otherwise the notices alone would monopolise half 
the paper. To obtain the services of foreigu correspon- 
dents in the capitals of Europe and America is not so 
easy as W. W. seems to imagine. ‘‘As they journey 
through life,” Foreign, like British, writers must ‘‘live 
by the way.” If we were rich enough we would employ 
correspondents from Paris to Pekin—we would also do 
many more things—to wit, amongst others, make this 
little publication a veritable newspaper. In the mean- 
time, beiuy troubled with anything but a superabundance 
of the circulating medium, we must just do what we can 
do. W. W. can do no more. 

J. CAMERON AND Frirnps, Hulme.—The itwenty stamps 
for the Chartist Executive have been handed to Mr. 
Arnott. 

“ Jewisu Rrps.’’—The shilling towards paying the fine 
of Thomas Jones has been handed to Mr. Arnott. 

Ernest Jones.—Letters from our friend apprise us that, 
at the close of his lecture at Edinburgh, on ihe 2nd of 
October, the audience subscribed £1 17s. 6d. towards 
paying the fine exacted from Thomas Jones, the last of 
the Tothilll Ficlds’ Sutierers, At the close of his lecture 
at Falkirk, on the 8rd the men of Falkirk and Carron 
snbscribed #1 3s. 74d. for the same purpose, We believe 
that further sums have been subscribed at subsequent 
nieetings addressed by our friend, Ernest Jones. Honour 
tohim for his noble exertions in this good work; and 
honour to those who have so generously responded to his 
cloquent appeals. 

DANIEL Lever, Bolton.—We believe that Cabet and his 
disciples are making headway in spite of the terrible 
ditliculties they have had to encounter, and which up to 
this time have not been wholly overcome, Any informa- 
tion we may obtain as to the progress of these pioneers of 
Communism shall be given to the readers of the Red 
Republican. 

PoerrRY.— The Enslaved Englishmen” shall appear 
in the Fed. “The Ode to Liberty,” “Stanzes for the 
People,” and “ What else do you want, &c.” are not suffi- 
ciently correct to warrant their publication. 

Mr, EDMUND ¥ rALLWooD requests us to announce to his 
friends that his engagement as reporter for the Northern 
Star terminated on the 6th of October. Heartily thanking 
the officers and members of Political and Trades’ Societies 
for the many kindnesses he has received aś their hands 
during the eight years he was connected with the above- 
named newspaper, he begs to add that he is now open 
to any engagement connected with popular progress,— 
Address.—No, 2, Little Vale Place, Hammersmith Road. 


A TEETOTAL CENsoz.—A Correspondent, writing fro 
Bradford, Yorkshire, apprises us that a Teetotal lecturer 
named Lomax, has been amusing himself by denouncing 
the Red Republican in no measured terms of vituperation. 
Our itinerating censor charges us with the henious 
crime of asserting that “Itis a libel on the working 
classes to say that drunkenness is the cause of their 
poverty.” We need not repeat what we said on this 
subject in Nos. 15 and 160f the Red Republican. But we 
will now say that if Lomax, or any other man asserts that 
the poverty of the working class—as a class—is caused by 
drunkenness, he asserts a falsehood, and plays the part 
ofa hase pandcr to the oppressors and plunderers of the 
wealth producers. We will here quote from Mr. Thoraton 
Hunt’s admirable letter on Social Reform, in the Leader 
of October 5th.—He is reviewing the quack remedies 
proposed for the cure of social misery :—“ ‘ Temperance,” 
go without beer, and you shall thrive,’ cries Father 
Mathew: why, excellent preacher! there are thousands 
who cannot tind the copper-coin for beer, and they are 
precisely the lowest.” Our correspondent seems to oe 
seriously annoyed because the great Lomax applied to us 
the epithet of ‘‘demagugue.’? We so far from feeling 
annoyed, give our censor full liherty to add “firebrand,” 
“anarchist,” ete, Such abuse will but add to our list of 
friends and strengthen their attachment. In spite of the 
lies of the Leeds Mercury, and the virtuous indignation of 
lecturer Lomax, the Red Republican will continue to de- 
nounce cant and expose humhug—not excepting the cant 
and humbug so profitably dealt in by tramping moralists 
and puritanical palaverers, 

EASTERN COUNTIES ENOINE-DRIVERS AND FIREMEN ON 
StRikE.—Letters for this body of men should be addressed. 
to Richard Stanton, Secretary, George Inn, Stratford, 
Essex. Money-orders should be made payable at the 
Post-office, Stratford, Essex, to Charles Williamson, 
George Inn. 


MONTHLY PARTS OF THE “RED 
REPUBLICAN,” 


NOW READY, 


PART Ill. OF THE RED REPUBLICAN, 
STITCHED IN A HANDSOME WRAPPER, PRICE SIXPENCE, 

‘This admirably conducted periodical is doing 
its work bravely. Energy, fearlessness, talent, and 
variety combine to sustain its interest and value. 
“ Reynolds’s Weekly Newspaper, October 6, 1850.” 


THE RED REPUBLICAN. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1850. 


STET Europe learn that you wili no longer suffer that 
here be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor.” —St. 
ust. 
“ Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yield one another mutual aid, according to 
their ability, like citizens ofthe same state.” — Robespierre. 


“The Golden Age, placed in the Past by blind Tradition, 
is before us.”—St. Simon, 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONFERENCE, 
Taus far the good work of union speeds 
bravely on. At the adjourned meeting of the 
Democratic Conference, the following reso- 
lution was voted by a great majority :— 

“ That to accomplish an effective union of the 
democratic and social reformers, it is the opinion of 
this conference that the basis of such union must be 
the fusion“of existing democratic and social reform 
bodies into an association, ‘one and indivisible.’ ” 

This resolution obtained the unanimous 
votes of the delegates of the National Charter 
Association, the Fraternal Democrats, the 
Social Reform League, and the Metropolitan 
Trades’ Council. The five dissentients were 
all delegates from the National Reform 
League. The non-adhesion of that body, is 
however, not by any means certain. One of 
the National Reform delegates spoke with 
much zeal and ability in favour of the fusion, 
and it is to be hoped that a majority of the 
members of the league will vote on this. 
question in direct opposition to the vote of the 
majority of their delegates. 

As was foreseen, the ticklish question of the 
name of the new association excited consider- 
able discussion, Our own vote-was given in 
favour of ‘* The Charter Union of Democra- 
tic and Social Reformers.” We still think 
that was of all the suggested names the best. 
ge can, however, give our very sincere and 
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hearty support to the name voted by the 
majority, that of 

“ THE NATIONAL CHARTER 
Rerorm Union.” 

It is certainly a most comprehensive name, 
and has the merit of giving that prominence 
to the Charter which we hold to be indis- 
pensable, 

After disposing of the name, the clause in 
the programme headed ‘*‘ Objecta,’’ was 
adopted in the following form :— 

‘© Opsects.—To obtain by the organisation 
of the people the enactment of the measures 
herein demanded, thereby securing for 
Great Britain and Ireland a just, wise, 
and good government, aud such an equitable 
distribution of the fruits of industry, as may 
be conducive to the best interests of all the 
members of the commonwealth.” 

The nonsense about ‘* peaceful and legal,” 
which has usually formed part of popular 
programmes, and which, according to custom, 
figured in the clause as originally drawn up, 
was very properly struck out. For that 
amendment we are indebted to the casting 
vote of the chairman. 

The business thus far performed, the Con- 
ference adjourncd. We caunot speak too 
highly of the conduct of the chairman, Mr. G. 
J. Hotyoake. Amongst the invited friends 
was Mr. Tuorxton Hunt, who caine out as 
a decided Chartist—‘‘name and all;”’ thus 
realizing to the full the hope we expressed in 
last Saturday’s Red Republican. 

Mr. Lintoy, in the lengthy and ably- 
written letter which appears in this dey’s 
Republican, argues carnestly and forcibly in 
favour of limiting the programme of the new 
organization to the Charter, and it only. 
We concur as to the great desirability of 
making the Charter the onc, sole object of 
any new agitation, But the question arises 
whether the Chartists—‘‘pure and simple,”’ 
are able of themselves to achicve their object 
without the help and aid of those who look to 
industrial association, home colonization, &c. 
as desirable reforms to be obtained—even if 
possible while yet struggling for political 
emancipation. It cannot be denied that these 
reforms do at present occupy the minds of 
a large number of the people, and it is almost 
certain that a still larger number will 
presently be engaged in trade and other 
combinations, to test the value of the co- 
operative prineiple. We think the ex- 
periments being made, and likely to be 
made, not at all calculated to affect the con- 
dition of the great body of the people, and 
that it would be a much wiser course for the 
experimentalists to postpone attempts to rea- 
lize their theories, and instead to devote all 
their energies to the great work of obtaining 
for the people the exercise of their sovereign 
rights as citizens. But if we cannot get the 
trades, associationists, &c. to sec as we see, 
arewe to stand sullenly aloof from our 
brothers, instead of trying all honorable means 
to induce them, while sccking their own favo- 
rite schemes, to work with us for the Charter? 

Of course we are a3 much opposed to any 
« middle-class policy ” as Mr, LINTON can be. 
Shonld the Conference sanction anything like 
the programme adopted by the committee, it 
will be with the view of enlisting not Whig, 
middle-class, and bit-by-bit reformers, but 
those masses of the industrial order, who at 
present are indifferent to mere political Char- 
tiem. If, indeed, it was in contemplation to 
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catch the slippery politicians of the ‘* Man- 
chester School,” there might be good reason 
to apprehend that nine-tenths of the converts 
would play the part of Grouchy, when came 
the day of the people’s Waterloo. But what 
are the Fraternal Democrats? With one or 
two exceptions all working men, What aro 
the Socialists? For the most part working 
men. What are the National Reformers ? 
Almost to a man of the working class. What 
are the Associationists and Home Colonists ? 
The same. Need we ask what are the or- 
ganised trades? What good reason can 
thero be for apprehending treachery on the 
part of these brothers? The worst to be an- 
ticipated is that for some time to come they 
will devote their energies principally to buying 
bits of laud, and establishing working asso- 
ciations, co-operative provision stores, &c. 
They will do so whether united with the old 
Chartists or not. Anything like an effective 
agitation for the Charter we have no hope of 
secing this side of the next revulsion of trade. 
When that comes, co-operation and other ex- 
periments will be shelved for much more im- 
portant work. Will it not be good, in the 
meantime, tounitethe various sections of work- 
ing class reformers? May not that union be 
made useful in sowing the seeds of democracy 
in the rural districts, while waiting for the 
action of the manufacturing proletarians ? 

Mr. Linton admits that ‘‘ the object of the 
Conference is good.’ We believe that that 
object can only be attained by associating 
social questions with the great political ques- 
tions ; taking care to make the former sub- 
sidiary to the latter. By taking this course, 
we may ‘‘ cause men to think of the suffrage by 
showing to them their need of it: the rural 
population (yet scarcely inoculated with 
politics) because of the unjust appropriation 
of land, the manufacturing because of the 
unequal laws upon labour and mischievous 
tyranny of eapital, the socialist because of the 
present legislative impediments to association, 
&c.’? We ean unreservedly declare that *‘ to 
obtain the franehise as the primary step and 
only sure means, through whieh, legislating 
for themselves, the people may have their own 
will and way upon all questions,” is the aim 
by which we are prompted in supporting the 
proposed fusion. 


Mr. Lryton’s objeetion to the Conference 
on the ground that it is “too limited,” is 
founded on an erroneous conception of the 
elaims and mission of that body. The Con- 
ference makes no claim to the character of a 
national body. It professes to be only that 
which it is, a conference of the representatives 
of four societies: the National Charter 
Association, the Fraternal Democrats, the 
Social Reform League, and the National Re- 
form League, with the addition of a few in- 
vited friends, and the subsequent further ad- 
dition of a delegation from the Metropolitan 
Trades’ Council. As regards the names of 
persons not ineluded in the Conference list, 
we must state that Mr. Fraraus O’ Connor, 
though twice invited, has not deigned to even 
acknowledge the letters of invitation. Mr. 
Duncomse is still an invalid, and we believe 
notin London. Mr. Tuomas COOPER wasin- 
vited, but could not attend. Mr. Ernest 
Jones being on his lecturing tour could not 
give his attendance. Mr. Kypp and other 
friends who approve of the object of the Con- 
ference, and who attended the first meeting, 
have been prevented by other engagements 


from attending the subsequent meetings. The 
omission of Mr. Watson’s name was proba- 
bly the consequence of his well-known retired 
habits; certainly no slight was intended to a 
man who enjoys the esteem of all demo- 
cratic and social reformers. The convening 
committee would have been glad to have had 
the personal attendance and assistance of Mr. 
Tinton and other friends, had they been in 
town ; their absence from the Metropolis was 
the only reason for not inviling them. Mr. 
Owen would be out of place amongst any set 
of men but those who would consent to forego 
all other objects to aid hiin in establishing a 
inodel community, and converting the inno- 
cent governments of Europe to a belief in the 
“fundamental facts!” Considering Mr. 
Linton’s fear of middle-class treachery, and 
his experience of the Crossby Hall Confer- 
ence, he surprises as when he names WaALMs- 
LEY and Colonel Tompson as men who should 
be invited to a Chartist Conference. As re- 
gards Bricut and Durry, we should as soon 
think of inviting RUSSELL and LONDON- 
DERRY to help us to get the Charter! 

Undoubtedly ‘‘ the Conference which is to 
move the nation must not have even the ap- 
pearance of a clique.’ The present Con- 
ferenee, composed as it is of men holding 
widely different opinions on many questions, 
and fairly representing five distinct bodies, is 
certainly the very opposite to a clique ; at the 
same time it does not aspire to ‘‘ move the 
nation.” Its mission, much more humble 
but useful, is to move the societies it repre- 
sents. Any programme adopted by the Con- 
ference must be submitted to the several so- 
eieties for adoption. If the societies accept 
the programme, they will thereby vote their 
own dissolution, and the formation of the 
new association. Of course they will appoint 
a Provisional Committee to act as an Execu- 
tive during a stated term. That Executive 
will summon a National Conference as soon 
as possible, to perfect the organization, and 
‘< move the nation” to a truly national move- 
ment. 

The scheme of propagandism suggested by 
Mr, SHACKLETON, may be carried out as soon 
as the able and earnest democrats of each lo- 
cality shall resolve to unite their energies for 
the advancement of their common cause. 
That union is indispensable, for until it is 
accomplished neither fundsnor tracts ; neither 
town, district, nor county committees will be 
possible. That union will be immediately 
effected if each man who has it in his power 
—by voice or by pen—to influence the people 
will join in the truly patriotic resolution of 
our friend LINTON, expressed in the conclu- 
ding words ot lis letter :—‘* With whatever 
programme or organization the Chartist banner 
shall be again uplifted, I shall be found under 
it, happy if I think its direction good, but 
even if not, prepared to make the best of it.” 


LABOUR’S STRUGGLES. 


THE EASTERN COUNTIES’ ENGINE-DRIVERS 
AND FIREMEN,—THE TYPE-FOUNDERS.— 
THE NORWICH SHOEMAKERS.—THE NOR- 
‘THERN FACTORY WORKERS. 

We believe that the impression is pretty ge- 

nerally entertained that the strike of the 

engine-drivers and firemen on the Eastern 

Counties Railway was brought to a conclu- 

sion some weeks since by the defeat of the 

turnouts, and the triumph of Goocu and his 
masters. This impression is the natura] 
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eonsequenee ‘of -the studied’ and treacherous: 


silenee of the newspaperpress. Day ‘by day, 


and ‘week’ by-week we overhauled ‘the Times 


and ‘other journals in the hope of finding-in- 


formation-as-to'the position and prospects of: 


the turn-outs, but our search was in vain. 
Uninformed of the actual state of affairs, we 
too shared, the general impression that the 
eperatives had been driven from the field 
and thatthe strike was at an end. 

- It is‘uot so. On thecontrary, the struggle 
still continues, and so. firin arc the turn-outs, 
that, in the course of nearly two months, 
only one individual has turned traitor and 
succumbed to the oppressor Of 186 men 
who turned out, 185 remain true to each 
ather aud to their righteous cause, and still 
confident of victory if they can only obtaiu 
the requisite support. 

| The public being aware that the places of 
the men on strike were almost immediately 
filled up by drafts of meu supplied from the other 
railways, and sceing a total cessation of the 
reports at first published in thè: newspapers 
concerning the incompetence of tho new 
hands,. have probably come to the conclusion 
that Goocn and his. serfs.have triumphed 
over all difficulties, and that the system in- 
augerated by that slave-driver ‘‘ works well.” 
A most erroneous conclusion. For ourselves, 
unless wo desired an early departure from 
this world, or at loast, having taken a Rail- 
way Life and Limbs Insurance ticket, pro- 
posed to speculate in the chances of making 
profit of .a. fractured leg or a. broken collar- 
bone, we certainly should as soon thiuk of 
trusting our corpus-in the midst of an ignited 
coal-mine, or .a firework. factory, warranted 
toexplode without any notice, as we should 
think.of travelling by the Eastern Counties 
Line while under the managementof Goocu, 
and worked by ‘his miserable ‘‘ knobsticks.”’ 
A well.informed correspondent writes :—-‘‘ If 
the public only knew of half .the accidents 
and mishaps that, ocour daily through the ig- 
norance and neglect of the present staff of 
engiae-drivers and. firemen, the. directors 
would haye bnt few: persons to patronise their 
line... Many of the new hands are men of no 
character, and.seme. havo- been discharged 
romotheg lines for drankenness and other mis- 
condacta The train that raninto the Enfield 
station and., injured: a number: of passen- 
garay!; wag, driven. by a.man who never. 
had charge of an engine. before coming.to the 
Eastern Cownties.?” 
this man,.and.of.ia,number more who have 
been, and are Still, engiue-driving after the 
same manner, Of course.the property of the 
company is suffering: most serious damage. 
The. loss will have to be borne.by the share- 
holders, a.matter we cannot but rejoice at, 
remembering -the: conduct of those pitiless 
profitmongers, at their last half- yoarly- 
meeting. 

The silenee-of the daily journals.respecting 
the continuance of the strike has been the 
consequence of a deliberate design to burke 
the turn-outs, At ‘first reporters flocked to 
Stratford-to take notes of the proceedings of 
the men, and day by:day reports of their 
meetings appeared in the morning papers. 
But-from the day of the meeting of the share- 
hélders; when the Times fell under the wrath 
ofthe plutocrats, no more reporters: were to 
bè seen at the meetings of the ill-used:men, 
Finding they must report for themselves if 
they would -make known their proecedings to 
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the publie, the men: sent accounts of their 
meetings to the papérs, but: Times, Chronicle, 
Post, Daily News, &c. refised, one cand tall, 
to open their columns to the working men. 
The shareholders had decided to 
Goocn, and uphold the Directorsintrampling 
upon the men, a decision which'immediately 
closed the press againstthe victimsof tyranny, 


Behold the most unquestionable proof of the: 


base servility of the press to tho money- 
power. Bchold the most undeniable confir- 
mation of the fact we have often asserted that 
the editors, reporters, &c., of the ‘f respect- 
able” newspapers are the body-and-soul- 
bought slaves and tools of the 
and profitmongers. Like the parliament 
dissolved by CROMWELL, the press which 
originally hađ for its mission the redress of 
grievances has itself become the greatest 


grievance, the mostcorrupt, unscrupulous, and: 


shameless enemy of the rights and interests 
of the labouring classes. We shall return to 
this subject. In the meantime, wo express 
the earnest hope that the men-en strike will 
be supported by the trades. From certain 


sections of their fellow working men, the: 


turn-outs have experienced ready and gene- 
rous assistauce ; but by other and more nu- 
merous sections, their claims to fraternal aid 
have not been responded to. ..We trust that 
all trades and callings directly or indirectly 
connected with railways will considor it their 
special duty to render timely, continuous, 
and efficient support to the turned-out 
engiue-drivers and firemen of the Eastern 
Counties Railway. 

We have nothing new to communicate re- 
specting the type-founders, unless it be that 
two or three of the men have obtained work, 
and are now contributing to the strike-fund 
instead of being dependent upon it. A 
larger number will immediately be employed 
at the new foundry. The men are firm and 
confident, and anticipate the best possible 
issue to their long-continued struggle. We 
submit that the type-founders have special 
claims upon their fellow-operatives connected 
with printing in all its branches; and we 


venture to hope that those claims will be) 


generally and cheerfully acknowledged. 

The journeymen shoemakers of Norwich 
are in movement to obtain an advance on 
their present rate-of wages, and the abolition 
of the present system of ‘‘garret masters.” 
The men claim an advanee of one penny per 


pair upon-all classes of welts.. We should be: 


glad to receive a-briof and plainly written ex-. 
planation of the system of *‘ garret masters,’’ 


and the. present earnings of the: operatives.:! 


Judging of their position by their resolutions 
published in the Norfolk News, we imagine 
that their condition is anything but enviable, 
notwithstanding the present ‘‘ progperity.’” 
There have been some disturbances at Sad- 
dleworth, occasioned by tho milloerats violat- 
ing the new factory law, by persisting in the 
system of working ‘‘relays.’’ These tyrants 


would not obey the law passed in the. interest: 


of tho workers ; the present law was-passed 
at their own dictation yet they violato it also. 
The-truth is they will obey neither -law-nor 


gospel when found to at all interfere with: 


their cruel-hearted cupidity. The magistrates, 
as usual, havo met, and issued . proelama- 
tions warning the workers that if they con- 
gregate together they ‘will be regarded as 
“‘rioters,’? and dragooned accordingly. 


support: 


usurers. 


If} door tó door every week. 


tice, they would ‘apprehend the inciters of 
the disturbances—HILTON, WRteLEY,, NIELD' 
and the other-viotaters of the factory law: Of 
course the magistrates will de nothing of the 
'sort—becanse they belong to the same gang. 
So it will everbe; until the people make them- 
selves masters of the institutions of the'coun- 
try ; thon, butnot until then, will the land 
be governed by just laws, and the laws be 
executed with justice and impartiality. 

We request our friends throughout the 
country to favour us with the earliest intelli- 
geuce of Trade’s movements, in order that 
we may as far as possible make our little 
journal the exponents of tho social claims of 
the wealth producers, and the vehicle through 
which to make known their grievances, and 
their efforts to right the wrongs under which 
they suffer. 


CHARTIST ORGANIZATION, 


We have received from Mr. Christopher Shackleton, 
of Queenshead, near Halifax, a new scheme of or- 
ganization, which was read:to the adjourned meet- 
ing of the Democratic Conference, and which, in ac- 
cordance with the wish of the writer, we now pub- 
lish.in the Red Republican. .We regret that want 
of room prevents us- giving more than the following 
outline. of Mr. Shackleton’s introductory observa-, 
tions:—Mr. S. has for a long time looked upon the 
machinery of the National. Charter Association as 
ineffective and inadequate to accomplish the end 
proposed. The number of enrolled and paying 
members are exceedingly few. The-local lecturerg 
tell the same old tale to the same old faees, te the 
surfeit of both ‘speakers and hearers. . The nnmberg 
who attend our great gatherings for the most part 
give no assistance beyond shouting at the said ga- 
therings. Opposed to. this impotent party there. 
are the Government, the law, ‘physical force, the 
priesthood—both estatlished and dissenting, the 
entire daily and almost the entire weekly press, 
including nearly the whole of the penny papers,— 
the leviathan power of the moneymongers and 
shopocrats who directly wield the local authority of 
the country and indirectly: that of the general go~ 
vernment,—lastly, there are the anti-democratic 
habits, prejudices, and indifference of a vast number. 
of the population. These powers—moral and phy~ 
sical combined—present a force hastile to Chartism,, 
quite impossible to overcome by the Chartists as‘ at. 
present. situated. The better dissemimation of. our. 
principles, with the view to. increase our numerical 
and pecuniary strength, must be provided n «in any 
effective plan of organization. We give the re- 
mainder of Mr. Shackleton’s letter-as written by 
himself.’ He suggests :— 

Ist. That an Executive, consisting of not lesa 
than nine persons, ‘five to form-a quorum, shall be 
the gaveming ‘body. Their residence to be im 
London,.and that they:appoint one of their body as: 
seeretary, who shall be paid for his services. The, 
persoas composing the-Executive shall be the only 
acknowledged directors of the movement during, 
their term of office. ' 

2nd. Their term of office shall be twelve months. 
They may be re-elected. 

3rd, That in order that a better understanding’ 
may be kept up between the various branches of 
the associations, the following arrangement shall be 
nade : The several branches. in each shall .be 
governed by a committee-ef not less than Dire per- 
sons.. One of. such committee to be a member of a 
district committee which.shall meet onee a month» 
One:of this, district . committee shall form one of a 
county committee to meet once every three months. 
And one of the county committee shall form one of 
a national committee to meet once a year. 

4th.. That the principles shall be: disseminated 
by means of tracts, which shall he distributed from 
The distributor shall 


these magistrates were the dispensers of jus- | take with ‘him when-he- goes his -weekly rounds w 
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collecting-book, for the purpose of receiving contri- 
butions towards purchasing. more tracts. - 

In ordet to illustrate the working of the rule, I 
will give the following calculation. In the first 
place I propose that the sum of £200 be raised as a 
fund to commence with. This small sum may be 
raised with ease’if the acting men will only exert 
themselyes. Now, supposing the tracts to cost one 
halfpenny each, this money would purchase 96,000 
tracts, In order that this number may last half a 
year they must consist of twenty-seven different 
kinds, and each distributor must have twenty-seven 
delivered to him. He can distribnte the twenty-six 
and keep one at home; the week following he can 
take it with him and exchange it at the first house 
in his round, removing the one he reccives in ex- 
change there to the next house, and so on with the 
rest, repeating this operation every weck until he 
has gone through the list. Now, supposing that he 
cal manage to get on an average twopence at each 
house during the twenty-six weeks—which is a 
small’ sum, as there are houses from which as 
high as sixpence per weck may be got where there 
happens to be a number of grown-up persons favour- 
able to the cause, it is, therefore, not extravagant to 
snppose that he will get twopence on au average in 
twenty-six weeks. Now twopenee each from 96,000 
houses will be £800. Supposing we take £400 of 
this sum for the purchase of more tracts, this sum 
at a haifpenny each would purchase 384,000, which 
added to the quantity already in existence would 
amount to £80,000. There would then be £400 left 
which would employ four talented lecturers to break 
up new ground, Snpposing the next half-year to 
yield an equal average per man, it would amount 
to £5,000 ; suppose we take £6,000 of it for tracts, at 
the same rate, it would purchase 2, 880,000. There 
would then be left £2,000, which would employ 
twenty lecturers to break up fresh ground. Sup- 
posing the next half-year to produce a stmilar 
average, we should have the sum of £28,000, be- 
canse the 480,000 of the previons half-year would 
have to be added to the 2,880,000 of the next half- 
year. If we take 26, out of 28,000 for the tract de- 
partment, it will purchase 12,480,000 tracts, which 
would suffice to supply one to every working man’s 
house in the United Kingdom, and to a vast number 
of the middle and other classes likewise. Aftcr the 
whole population was thns supplied, a compara- 
tively small number of tracts would snffice, as they 
could be-shifted from district to district the same as 

‘each collector shifted his tracts weekly. If we got 
on an average twopence every half-year from 
6,000,000 of families, it would amount to £100,000 
a year, cut of which sum we could in the first place, 

‘fit up a press for the purpose of printing the tracts, 
then a weekly, and ultimately, a daily newspaper. 

The next step would be to urge the people to 
take possession of the entire local power of the 
country, which might easily be done, as our most 
intelligent members would every week eome in con- 
tact with the entire population. They must com- 
ménee by canvassing the boroughs, and if the 
electors refused to grant them their suffrages, begiu 

‘an extensive system of exclusive dealing; at the 

_same time acting on the principle of co-operation, 
by'setting up shops of their own. Asit would be im- 
possible to find a sufficient number of mcn of ster- 
ling principle possessing the necessary property qua- 
lification for members of parliament, the mouey 
which would be collected by the tract distributors, 
might be further employed in purchasing qualifica- 
tions. £10,000 a year would qualify ten members 
cvery year; and the qualification being in land, it 
would serve to employ those who might be turned 
out of employment on account of their principles, 

This, sir, is an outline of what I would advise 
the Conference to commence doing. ‘The plan is 
simple, clear, and self-supporting; whereas all the 
plans we have yet tried have been of an exhausting 
kind, With regard to the middle classes, I dread 
nothing so much as any union of them with us, for 
when it came to the upshot, they would be sure to 
betray us. Yours, truly, 

CURISTOPNER SHACKLETON, 


Kruin, 


Tue Fovarn Estate: Contributions towards a 
History of Newspapers, and of the Liberty of 
the Press. By F. Kmart Hunt. London: 
D. Bocor, 86, Fleet-Street. 


(Continucd from No. 16 of the “Red Repudlican.’’) 


During the existence of the (first) French Re- 
publie, Pitt (“bottomloss Pitt’’) the elergy, and tho 
squirearehy, dietated the polities of nine-tenths 
of tho journals—metropolitan and provineial. 
No wonder the misled people joined madly inthe 
erusade against Republiean Franec. The stamp- 
tax was eontinually augmented iutil it reached 
the sum of fourpence on each newspaper, Taxa- 
tion, corruption, and terror combined to render 
the Press—for the most part—the enomy, in- 
stead of of being the pioncer of Progress 

Mr. Hnnt omits meution of the proseeution of 
THOMAS SPENCE, the celebrated Agrarian 
Reformer, the man who was the first in this coun- 
try to advoeato by voice and pen, the right of 
the Peoplo to the land as their natural heritage. 
Having been twice committed to prison under 
suspensions of the Habeas Corpus Act, in the 
years 1794, and 1798, he was in the year 1801 
prosecuted for a “ seditious libel,” published in 
a series of letters entitled “The Restorer of 
Society to its Natural State.” SPENCE defended 
himself. He was found guilty, and sentenced to 
twelve months imprisonment, and to pay a fine 
of £20. He suffered the imprisonment, and his 
friends paid the fine. 

The second volume of this work, opens with 
an aeeouut of the trial of Peltier, in the year 
1803, for a libel on Buonaparte, then first eonsul 
of the French Republie. The libel contained 
some truth regarding the good fortune of the 
dietator, but, otherwise, dppears tame, indeed, 
eompared with the strietures on the “ Nephew 
of his Unele,” whieh oceasionally appear in this 
and other Journals. Mackintosh’s defenee of 
Peltier was regarded as “ one of the most bril- 
liant speeehes of the time”? We must say that 
the specimens of this brilliant performanee con- 
tained in this volume have exeited our disgust 
rather than our admiration. Maekintosh, be it 
remembered, was a “ liberal,” and had written 
in defenee of the French Revolution, yet— 
lawyer like—he eould speak of the Freneh Revo- 
lutionists as “ assassins ” and “barbarians.” He 
loudly vaunted the freedom of the English Press 
and Constitution ; and the value of trial by jury. 
llis eloquence, however, was in vain. The jury 
found Pelticr guilty, but war breaking out soon 
afterwards between England and Franee, he was 
never ealled up to reeeive sentenco.” Some years 
later followed the prosecution of Leigh Hunt for 
asserting that the Prince Regent (afterwards 
George IV.) though “a dandy of fifty“ was no 
Adonis. Leigh Hunt and his brother John, were 
found guilty and sentenced to pay a fine of £500, 
and to suffer two year’s imprisonment leaeh) in 
Horsemonger Lane Gaol. 

In 1809 WILLIAM COBRETT (of whose ex- 
traordinary earcer Mr. Hunt gives a brief 
sketeh) was brought to trial for an alleged sedi- 
tious libel: — 

“ Some English loeal Militia men, the sons and 
servants of farmers, had been flogged in Cam- 
bridgeshire. Suel punishments were unhappily 
eominon enough, but in the ease denouneed by 
The Political Reyister, these English conscripts 
bad been so flogged whilst under a guard of some 
foreign mereenary troops then in this eountry. 
Cobbett deelared this to be a national disgrace, 
whieh nothing eould wipe out. The lash was 
seandalous uniter any cireuin-tances, but ‘that 
free-born Englishinen, enrolled to defend their 

| eountry from threatened foreign invasion, should, 

for some paltry infraetion of military rule, be 
tied up like dogs to be flogged under a guard of 

| German bayonets, was a thing not to be suffered | 


[in a land that declared itself free. The com- 


ment upon what was regarded as a very shante 
ful att, created-a great sensation. The Attorney 
Goneral Gibbs was set to work—a verdiet of 
guilty was obtained, and Cobbett was sentenced 
to pay a finc of £1,000, to be imprisoned two 
years iu Newgate, and to give bonds for £3,000, 
that he would keep the peace for seven years.” 

“Tho imprisonment, which would have erip» 
pled the energies of many less vigorous mepy 
seemed to steel COBBETT to renewed exertions. 
Friends rose up to offer him sympathy and assis- 
tanoe; his pen was plied incessantly; and -the 
Governmont, who thought they had shackled.a 
troublesome enemy, found that though their gaoler 
had the body of the man, the press bore his thoughts 
over the length and breath of the land.” 

Mr. Hunt gives a notice of the subsequent career. 
of COBBETT to the time of his death. We will 
only note, in relation to the subject under review, 
that he was again prosecuted in the year 1801, for 
seditious libel. Thc jury-being unable to come toa 
decision, “ COBBETT walked free out of the Court, 
which was cxpected to witness his condemnation.” 

Hitherto we have followed Mr. Hunt in ‘his 
aecount of the prosceution of public writers, pub- 
lishers and printers, but our limits forbid -us 
attempting the same coursc in relation to the. mul- 
titude of victims prosecuted for ‘‘ seditious libel,’’ 
“blasphemy,” ‘seditious spceches,’’? &c., &o., 
during the regency of the profligate prince—after- 
wards George the 4th. From a return printed by 
the House of Commons we learn that in something 
under thirteen years nearly one hundred persons 
were prosecuted for the above named “‘ offences,” 
the great majority of whom were convicted and 
severely punished. The most famous of these 
sufferers ‘were (the before mentioned) WILLIAM 
COBBETT, John Hunt, Leigh Hunt, HENRY 
HUNT, William Hone, W. Sherwin, T. Jonathan 
Wooler and RICHARD CARLILE. These are 
names which must for ever remain associated with 
the history of the press. COBBETT thundered 
against political abuses in his long continned and 
inimitable Weekly Register. Sherwin edited-a 
Political Register. Wooler conducted the Black 
Dwarf. Hone had his Reformists’ Register, but-is 
chiefly celebrated for his famous Parodies. Car- 
lile’s periodical was entitled The Republican. 

The following notice is all too brief of one ofthe 
sturdiest champions of free thought. ever born.in 
this or any other land. 

“Richard Carlile, of London, prosecuted by 
the Attorney General for blasphemous libel, -tried 
at London, at the sittings after Trinity Term, 
1819; convicted and fined £1,000, and ordered to 
be imprisoned two years in Dorchester Gaol, and 
to remain in prison until the fine was paid. He was 
again tried for a similer offence on October 15th, 
1819; convieted and sentenced to a fine of £500, 
and imprisoned in Derchester Gaol for one year, 
{after expiration of former sentencc) to remain in 
prison until the payment of the fine, and to give 
sceurity for good behaviour for life in £1,000 and 
two securitics of £100 eaeh.”’ 

Carlile’s wife, sister, and a number of shop-assis- 
tants, and country-agents were subsequently prose- 
cuted, fined, and imprisoned. Their “ blasphemy ” 
consisted in publishing Paine’s Age of Reason, 
Palmer’s Principle’s of Nature, and similar works, 
At a later period Carlile suffered another prosecue 
tion. He passed altogether about ten yeatsaa 
prison. 

The passing of the famous Six Acts sorely‘ crip- 
pled the Radical Press, as well as fettered the people 
in other respects. “ Government prosecutions: were 
not the only difficulties the press had to encounter. 
ln December, 1820, the opponents of the extension 
of popular liberty set up a society,with the dignified 
title of ‘ The Constitntional Association,’ the object 
of which wes to play the part of censor of the press. 
They collected subscriptions, and commenced prose- 
eutions, and would doubtless have continued their 
opcrations to a still more dangerous extent, had not 
public opinion rebelled against the attempt to sup- 
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press what remained of the liberty of the press. 
The “ Bridge Street Gang” became the nick-name 
of the self-styled “Constitutional Association,” and 
after a short-lived prosperity the society dwindled 
and fell. Its extinction was regarded by all, 
except its promoters, as a source of congratula- 
tion.” 

The “battle of the unstamped,’’ jn which the 
late Henry HETHERINGTON took a leading part, 
‘must be fresh in the recollection of most of our 
readers. Hetherington’s Poor Man’s Guardian, and 
Destructive, Cleave’s Weekly Police Gazette, and 
Cousins’s Political Register, published at one penny, 
and two pence each, circulated to an enormous ex- 
tent. Besides the above there were The Gauntlet, 
The Working Man's Friend, The Cosmopolite, The 
Man, The Pioneer, The Republican, &c., &c. Ac- 
cording to law all these publications—partaking 
more or less of the character of regular newspapers 
—were illegal. Indeed they gloricd in their ille- 
gality. Wetherington’s Poor Man's Guardian bore 
on the face of it “ Published in defiance of law to 
try the power of Right against Might.” Hethering- 
ton and a great number of town and country pub- 
lishers were prosecuted, and sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. “ho street vendors were 
swept into prison by hundreds. For vending the 
Poor Man's Guardian only, upwards of five hun- 
dred persons «fered imprisonment. At length in 
the sumzecr of 1336, the Whig government intro- 
duced # measure for the reduction of the tax of four- 
pence on newspapers to one penny. In introducing 
the bill Mr. Spring Rice (now Lord Monteagle) 
made tbe following acknowledgment :—“ Govern- 
ment has done ali that was possible to enforce the 
law, but the law has been unable to put down the 
evil,’—The evi of diffusing cheap knowledge! ! 

A small minority ln parliament attempted to pro- 
cure the total abrogation of the stamp, but failed. 
In a great measure that failure was owing to the 
opposition of the stamped journals. A secret con- 
clave of newspaper proprietors held constant com- 
munication with the Whig ministers and their sup- 
porters, and fought hard, and not in vain, to retain 
their monopoly. The continuance of a stamp of 
one penny ensured that monopoly, and deprived the 
unstamped victors of the full triumph they had 
struggled tor—a Free and totally Untaxed Press, 

The new law came into operation on the 15th of 
September, 1836, aud caused the extinetion of the 
unstamped papers. Those papers would in all like- 


lihood have been continued could the publishers 


have encountered the tremendous penalties conse- 
quent on a violation of the new enactment. The law 
passed by the Whigs—far exceeds—in atrocity the 
worst of the laws passed by Castlereagh and Co. 


RASPAIL, 
“THE PRIEND OF TUE PEOPLE.” 


Selections from the writings of F. V, Raspail, 
written in the dungeon of Vincennes, 1848 :— 


Maxy Kps or Monarcuy—But one 
KIND or REPUBLIC. 


Taere are many kinds of monarchy. We have 
monarchy for life, hereditary monarchy, limited 
and absolute monarchy. But there is only one kind 
of republie. It is the govermnent where every one 
contributes to the social burdens, and has a right to 
share in the social advantages; whicre each labours 
for All, and conversely, All for each ; where evcry- 
thing depends on the popular vote and nothing on 
privilege and favouritism; where law is the bencfi- 
cent application of the laws of nature, and not a 
bugbear which frightens children and excites the 
contempt of thinking men. Call this form of 
government what you will, it is the republic; but 
if you take away any one of the above conditions, 
you will have monarchy, more or less disguised; a 
government composed of a few silly intriguers, ov 
of traitors, who prepare the way for the restoration 
of royalty. 


THE RED REPUBLICAN. 


Linerty, Equauiry, FRATERNITY. 


You desira liberty : no more despots then, real or 
fictitious, absolute or constitutional. You desire 
equality : no more monopolies or privileges, no 
aristocrats, whether landed, financial, or burgeois. 
You desire fraternity : let us hear no more ot war 
then, of hatred and yvengence; yeu must arrange 
the disputes of individuals and of nations according 
to the will of the majority expressed by universal 
suffrage, and not by means of bayonets and cannon 
balls. 

Tue Evrorran Repvntic. 


A monarchy is organised from above downwards; 
it has a court before having a people. The repub- 
lic begins from below aud ascends; the people are 
there first, the administrators of public affairs arc 
cared for the last. The method of the republic is 
the method of nature. Every whole derives its 
properties from the parts or atoms eomposing it. 
The republic groups its component parts symmetri- 
cally and harmoniously, in order to obtain a campact, 
homogeneous whole. Precisely as a crystal has the 
form of its integrant atoms, and cleave it as ofton 
as you like, you obtain the same figure,—so must 
the republic, with its properties and means of 
action, be found in the smallest of its subdivisions, 
in its ultimate atoms. The atom, or strongest in- 
tegral part—of the republic, is the commune. 
Isolated, the latter could perform all the functions 
of self-government, as well as when united to its 
neighbours. The principle of fraternity which 
unites the citizens one to another, also unites the 
communes, by the natural lawof neighbourhood and 
contact. The commune, or municipality, is a large 
family living—as it were—under the same roof, 
cultivating the same tract of land for the benefit of 
all its members, classed according to their age, 
physical force and capacity. Admita federation of 
conimunes, living on the same soil, and having a 
reciprocal exchange of their agricultural and manu- 
factured products. Such a group of communes is 
called a canton; it forms a natural circonseription, 
because, from the community of soil and of climate 
arises & community of interests and of wants. 
These cantons, composed of communes, if again 
associated, form a larger commune called a depart- 
ment; which is again a natural aggregation, oc- 
casioned by the identity of climate and soil, and by 
the similarity of resources and of wants between 
the diverse members of thls largo family,—and 
which has a superficial extent in proportion to the 
wants of its members. Finally the aggregation of 
these departments, or natural groups of communes, 
is called the republic, embracing in its natural 
limits, races having the same language, having 
similar wants and customs, derived from a commu- 
nity of soil and climate. One day, Europe will be 
a federation of republics, whose limits will not be 
traced by usurpers and victorious castes, but by the 
hand of nature, “by the land-marks of rivers and 
mountains, This republic of races or peoples can 
only be proclaimed when not a single monarchy 
exists in Europe, its affairs will be regulated by a 
European congress, which will be held at Prague. 
<. . . . Utopia! say you ? Eighteen years 
ago the little that has been done now, was a 
Utopia, and punishable by imprisonment. Dreams? 


perhaps so, but as yet our dreams have always 
come true. 


So exaggerated is the influence of the aristocracy in 
England, or rather so servile the spirit of tha middle 
elasses, that a nobleman in the vicinity of his country 
scat, as compared with the same man in his London club 
isas the magnified Hea in the plates of a treatise upon 
entomology, compared with the same insect in its 
uatural condition, The “Lord Anything” of an obscure 
country neighhourhood, is talked ot by all its squires as if 
there were something speeific in the very boofs of his 
couch-horses. To them heis a regal personage. 
hnow the names and number of his servants the ar- 
rangements of his household. On all oeeasions they 
quote his sayings, and when he says nothing wonder 
what he thinks ; till reasonable Denes visiting in the 
ner ae eee become sick of his very name.—Afre, Gore 

iberty isa power t y ne 4 Seording : è 
p E act, or not to act, aceording as the 


They- 


Poetry for the People. 


ANATHEMA MARANATHA, 


Swifter and swifter fierce misery slayeth ! 

Deeper and deeper the scorpion-lash flayeth ! 

Tighter and tighter the grip of toil groweth, 

Nigher and nigher thered Ruin foweth! 

And still ye bear on, and ye faint heart and breath, 

Till ye creep like scourged hounds to your kennel of death, 
Then down to the dust with ye ! cowards and slaves! 
Plague-stricken cumber-grounds! slink to your graves. 


Love is the erown of all life! but ye wear it not! 
Freedom—Humanity’s palin, and ye bear it not, 
Beauty spreads banquet for all! but ye share it not, 
Grimmer the blinding veil glooms, and ye tear it not, 
Weaving your life-flowers in Wrong’s robe of glory— 
Ye stint in your starkness, with hearts smitten hoary, 
Then down to the dust with ye ! cowards and slaves, 
Plague-stricken cumber.grounds! sliuk to your graves. 


They have broken our hearts for their hunger, and trod, 

The winepres for Death with the grapes of our god! 

Aud ye lick their feet, red with your blood, like dumb 
cattle 

Ha! better and braver‘to face them in battle! 

The bow that Tell drew hath lost none of its spring, 

But ye nerve not with daring the shaft and the string, 

Then down to the dust with ye! cowards and slaves! 

Plague-stricken cumber-grounds slink to your graves! 


There’s a curse on the Mammonites fiery and fell! 
Gold turns their hard hearts into hearhstones for Hell: 
And theres wringing of hands with the knave and the 
tyrant, 

For God’s graven autograph’s on their death-warrant. 
And lordlier manhood neath Freedom’s hearth groweth! 
Yes ! uow, while before ye the fire pillar gloweth ! 
Or down to the dust with ye, cowards and slaves! 
Down, down, for ever! and slink to your graves. 

ARMAND CABREL. 


NOW COMETH THE STORM. 


Now cometh the storm, can you hear its loud rattle 
Leap ’mong the crags, in delirious darkness ? 

Like a lion it springeth and fronteth the battle, 

And shakes from its sinews the fetters of sturkness! 
The trembling hill-tops hear the roar of the thunder, 
It rolls round the world in its splendor and might ; 
Hear it, ye thrones! it will drag ye asunder, 

*Tis the voice of the pecple—the voice of the right! 


From the turrets of ITeaven the lightning streameth, 
Like a lasso it bindeth the world in its arms ; 

Like a fire-blazoned banner above us it beameqh, 

And tyrants are mad in the flash of its charms. 

From the lowest cloud, fire-shod, earthward it leapeth, 
Brand-tongued, majestic, with terrible glec ; 

It ittumines the graves where the martyr-band sleepeth, 
Tis the thought of the people—the mind of the free ! 


Joy! joy! to the slave-land, its stumber is broken, 
Lion hearts bound to the stars in their cage! 

The voice of the many for freedom hath spoken, 

And crowns will be crushed in the tramp of their rage! 
A Strong One is up in Time's star-crowned steeple, 
Ringing a knell with its skeleton hand ; 

’Tis the proud, the ereet, the invincible people, 
Bringing to judgment the crimes of our land ! 


wih fire, like a thunder-cloud, great hearts are throb- 
ing, 

O'er wrongs which oppression upon us hath rolled ; 
er outraged humanity seraphs are sobbing, 

Mammon embraces its idel ot gold. 

‘Mid the roar of the surf, and the thunder of breakers 
Awakes a loud cry like a hungry sea ; ‘ 
H comes from the hearts of “the million ” truth seekers: 
’Tis the voice of the people—the cry of the free ! j 


Who ean withstand it? who dares it shall perish ! 

We arc cubs of the lions who battled of yore ; 

The fires that we kindle—the hopes that we cherish, 

Ave not to be crushed, or extinguished in gore. 

Hope on, ye proud toilers, your sweat may be bloody, 

Though Towly the flower, it will bloom in its time ; 

With Freedom vour motto, and Virtue your study, 

Your brows will be crowned with glory subline t` 
SUELDON CHADWICK. 


PER S 
ADDITIONAL VERSE FOR THE NEXT EDITION OF THE ‘DEVIL'S 


WALK.’ 


A page of “ The Times” the Devil read; 
And he flung it down :—“ Ahem! 

im the father of lies, I know,” he said, 
“But Pm damn’'d if I father them !”—8. S. 
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Letters of L'Ami du Peuple. 


XV. 
“Tf it be enilt 

To preach what vou are pleased to call strange notions; 
That all mankind ax brethren must be equal, 
That privileged orilers amoety 
Are evil and oppressive; that the right 
i earns is a juggle to deceive 
The poor wham you oppress; 1 plead me guilty.”--Souturr 


THE ‘‘ LITTLE CHARTER” versus “ THE 
GHARTER AND SOMETHING MORE.” 
Tue Parliamentary and Financial Reformers 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1850. 


| tempt, he proceeded to enuneiate the truth 
so unwelcome to the cars of the ‘‘ Manchester 
School,” that ‘The taxes were as nothing 
compared with what was ground out of the 
labour of the poor by their employers.” 
This called forth ‘ hisses,” cries of “Oh Oh! 
Oh P’ and ‘‘marks of dissent.” Presently the 
,memberfor Nottingham “put his foot in it” still 
deeper, in declaring that ‘‘as society was now 
constituted the upper classes cared only for 
themselves, and whether the labourers starved 


gpened their wintcr campaign at the London | or not, they did not care ; in fact they would 
Tavern, on the 14th of October ; not, how-' rather they died, in order that the poor-rates 
ever, by holding a public meeting, but| might be lessened.” This plain speaking ex- 
merely ‘an aggregate meeting of the mem- | cited ‘‘ more interruption, and cries of order.” 
bers and friends” admitted by ticket, and, With these hostile manifestations were 
convened to commence business at inid-day. mingled ‘‘ checrs ;’’ for, in spite of the ticket 
The arrangement presented the double ad-.admission, &c., there were some Chartists 
vantage of preventing a too great pressure of ' present, for the most part dissenters from Mr. 
the proletarians, and excluding a number of | O’Connor’s policy, but who gave hiin the 
non-conforming Chartists, who, it was feared | support of their voices when they found him 


might make themselves more free than wel- 
come. 

The speeches were of the old ‘* Civil and 
Religious Liberty” order, embodying those 
stereotyped phrases wlich sounding well, but 
meaning nothing, eternally constitute the 
stock in trade of trafficking agitators and 
political pedlars. The only incident which 
disturbed the even current of the proceed- 
ings was ‘the bit of a shindy,” raised by 
Mr. Fraraus !)’Conxnon. 
having declared that ‘‘He had all along 
looked on the association as advantageous 
in many ways, but more especially in dis- 
sipating the antagonism which had existed 
between the middle and labouring classes,”’ 
procceded at a sad sacrifice of consistency 
*though with a very honourable regard for 
truth, to show up his “little Charter” 
friends as downright humbugs! Treating 
the ConprN budget with every mark of con- 


That gentleman | 


l assailed by the shopocracy for speaking the 

truth. At the conclusion of Mr. O’C’s speech, 
(the chairman (Sir Josuva WALMSLEY) de- 
clared ‘‘ He could not bnt condemn some of 
| the language which had been used by the last 
speaker.” Of course! It would indced be 
monstrously strange if the member for Bol- 
ton could applaud or acquicsce in the 
language of the member for Nottingham. 
| Were he to do so he might take leave of his 
hopes of attaining to the leadership of the 
| bouryeorsie—not very likely to be realised 
under any circumstances, certainly not if he 
were to hesitate to condemn such «atrocious 
truths, as that the capitalists are the great 
plunuerers of the labourers, and the upper- 
classes care only for themselves. 

This rebuff, not the first by many that Mr. 
O’Connor has experienced from the same 
party, should teach him the utter folly of at- 
tempting to conciliatc a set of men, who, 
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both socially and politically, have nothing in 
common with the working-classes. In vain 
does the member for Nottingham assure the 
genteel reformers of his holy horror of ‘‘ physi- 
cal force,” and that “he is not, nor never 
has been a revolutionist ;” they keep him at 
arm’s length. Their toleration goes only to 
the extent calculated to save themselves from 
Chartist submersion ; and on condition of dis- 
arming Chartist hostility, the member for 
Nottinghant is allowed tohob and nob with the 
licutenants of Bricgur and Cospry. But 
the taint of Chartism is on the honourable 
member; and the genteel reformers who ‘‘look 
so neat, and smell so sweet, and talk so like to 
waiting gentlewomen,” regard him as they 
would regard a personification of the plague. 
The men of ‘‘the Manchester School” have 
not forgotten, and never will forgive Chartist 
hostility to the Anti-Corn Law League ; ‘and 
**the Chartist leader” but humiliates himself 
and his party by persisting in playing second 
fiddle in the company of performers who wish 
both him and his music at Cork—or, (the 
castle of) York, Connaught, or California. 

Union with these bit-by-bit Reformers be- 
ing out of the question, there are but two 
ways of dealing with them : either to oppose 
them by moving Charter amendments at all 
their meetings, or to leave them to “‘ the fool- 
ish devices of their own hearts,” and the 
consequent failure of thcir agitation. For 
reasons needless to set forth, the latter course 
is decidedly the best. The “‘ leave-alone,’’ 
lcave to die principle so ardently supported 
by “the Manchester School” is just the 
principle the Chartists should act upon in re- 
ference to the ‘little Charter” movement ; 
which in addition to being unworthy of sup- 
port, is unworthy of serious opposition. 

The work o? real Reformers is ‘‘ plain as a 
pikestaff.” That work is to establish the 
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Sovereiguty of the People expressed through 
Universal Suffrage ; and, further, while seek- 
ing that great political revolution to prepare 
the masses for a social revolution. The 
Charter, the means ; and the Democratic and 
Social Republic—the end—such is the “ pro- 
gramme” of the Red Republican. | 

The Sovereignty of the People can only be 
expressed through Universal Suffrage. What 
intercst have the unrepresented masses in the 
«little Charter’? movement? The cant 
< about instalments of justiec” ts an outrage 
and an insult ‘addressdd to those who would 
obtain not a fraction of an instalment in the 
event of the “fittle Charter ” becoming law. 
What if the “little Charter ” enfranelised 
three out of the five millions of the unrepre- 
sented classes. So mueh the worse for the 
remaining two millions. The unrepresented 
would then constitute a minority doomed to 
hopeless bondage. Enfranchisc the little 
shopocracy and the well-to-do of the working 
class and they will combine to ‘‘ garrison our 
institutions’? against those system-made 
Pariahs whose slavery and misery cry aloud 
for the destruction of thosc institutions. At 
the London Tavern, Mr. O'Connor, with pa- 
thetic simplicity expressed his regret ‘‘ that 
there was not the same union of all classes 
here as on the Continent. If there was a de- 
mand for popular rights abroad, merchants, 
bankers, officers in the army, all were united 
ou the side of the people. Butit was not so 
here.’’ There ‘‘needs no ghost come from 
the grave” to explain the cause of this phe- 
nomenon. On the continent, bourgeois as- 
‘cendancy is not yet as consolidated as it is in 


this country, hence the occasional exhibitions 
of liberalism on the part of merchants, ban- 
kers, &c., who, however, are as bitterly op- 
posed to democracy as are our own dear pro- 
fitmongers. At the London Tavern meeting, 
great praise was lavished upou the Constitu- 
tionalists of Hesse Cassel, just now engaged 
in a model moral warfare against their sover- 
eign Elector. Should they compel that pre- 
cious fool to abdicate or hang himself, and 
should they escape Austrian intervention, 
they will establish their supremacy, and all 
may go well as long as that supremacy shall 
remain unchallenged by the working classes. 
But once the proletariangsét about demanding 
their political and social rights, it will be seen 
that these model moral-force reformers will 
not hesitate to appeal to physical force to pre- 
vent the proletarians obtaining the satisfaction 
of their just claims. The passing of the Re- 
form Bill and Free Trade severed from the 
people, merchants, bankers, &c., and the eu- 
actment of the ‘little charter’? would have 
the same effect on the lower ranks of the 
-middle classes, and the higher ranks of the 
working classes. More than ever Universal 
Suffrage would be difficult of attainment, 
‘wanting which the Sovereignty of the People 
can have no existence. The proletariaus 
could not support the “‘ little Charter’? move- 
ment without beimg guilty of political 
suicide. 


To eusure the integrity of the Suffrage to 
all, the five other ‘‘ points” of the Charter are 
indispensable. The omission of any one of 
those essential adjuncts would vitiate the fran- 
chiseand renderjits excrcise more or less faulty. 
Universal Suffrage, Vote byBallot, Annual Par- 
laments, Equal Electoral Distriets, no Property 
Qualification, and Payment of Members, con- 
stitute the only measure of Parliamentary Rce- 
form worthy the support of the working classes, | 
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One striking distinction hetween the bour- 


geois and the democratic reformers must not 


be overlooked. The former avowedly scck 
their “ little Charter” in order to amend and 
bolster up our institutions, The latter seck 
the Charter for the purpose of superseding 
those institutions by others which shall be 
founded in justice. To abridge ‘*the bar- 
barie splendours of the throne,” to cut down 
the allowances of royal dukes, to lighten the 
burden of taxation, to bleed the church, tore- 
peal the kuws of primogeniture and entail and 
make land ‘fas free in the market as any 
other article of commrerce,” are the “‘lre- 
forms” the bourgeois libevtls propose to achieve 
when they have carried the * little Charter.” 
To abolish the throne itsclf, to kick royal 
dukes and all such creatures into unfathomable 
chaos, to revolutionise taxation, to appropri- 
ate the wealth of the Church to national pur- 
poses, and to abolish landlordism and make 
the land national property, are some of the re- 
forms contemplated by the democrats. To 


‘establish the political and social supremacy of 


the bourgeoisie is the object of the one party; 
—to abolish the system of classes and to make 
the worker “ the only king and lord,” is the 


‘aim of the other. 


Proletarians, the choicc is before you. With 


‘the “ttle Charter” you may conserve “four 


glorious institutions;” only substituting for 
the existing oligarchy, a bastard aristocracy 
compused of such as Rorusciitp and COBDEN, 
Moses and Brient. With ¿4e CHARTER you 
may save yourselves from the devourers of all 
classes—from princes to pawnbrokers; and 
through the Sovercignty of the People estab- 
lish the rightful, the glorious, the happy 
SOVEREIGNTY or LABOUR! 


SOCIAL REFORM UNION. 
THORNTON LEIGH ILUNT TO G. JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


My Dear Horyoaxr,—Sinee I wrote to you last 
I have, of course, reflected a good deal on the sub- 
ject of action and organisation ; and the more since 
I attended the meeting of the Conference. The 
conclusions impressed on my mind from what I 
observed at that meeting were—first, that, both 
individually and colleetively, the National Charter 
and Social Reform Union would possess a vast 
capacity for beneficial action ; secondly, that the 
members generally have no adequate idea of the 
importance, largeness, and practical character 
whieh properly belong to their movement. T 
believe, however, that some have an insight,into 
the truth, and J only wish they would impart their 
full views; for I beliieve that a full development 
of the movement, in all its grandeur and power, 
would engage the support of the people readily and 
cfleetively. 

I want to be doing something; and I believe 
we can, 

Ifyou have an opportunity, will you correct two 
misconceptions, natural and slight in themselves, 
though iiaportant in their bearing, as to the intent 
of my former letter ? 

One is the iden that I should be content with 
palliatives,” or “instalments :” that is precisely 
the kind of bit-by-bit reform that I most dislike, 
for its petty and incfleetive character. If 1 were 
able to develop my complete view of a poliey for 
the Charter Union, I could easily convince every 
candid man that I had no sucli notion as bit-by-bit 
refor. 

The other misconception is the supposition that 
I wished to ‘catch ” various seotional interests in 
a precarious combination, which they would most 
likely leave on attaining their own objects, 1 had 
no such idea, I would have the Union petfectly 
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independent of any other body, and not hampered 
by ambiguous alliances. What I did mean was, 
that by adopting a large and practical policy, which 
should lay down principles in advance of those that 
actuate sectional partics, but should include the 
motives that now stir society, the Union should set 
going a movement that should absorb these smaller 
movements. The Union would thus place itself 
relatively in snch a position to other reforming 
partics, that every party could not help lending the 
influence and motive power of its own movement 
in furtherance of the larger movement—just as a 
skilful mariner can make ‘wind, tide, and steam 
aid the progress of ‘his own vessel, though the 
sevéral powers are unconsciéus of the common 
purpose they subserve. 

I fully agree in the fundamental principle, that 
all great political inovemeuts must be effected by 
and through the People; but the People need to 
be summøned, and all multftudinous movements 
uecd an administration, ‘I desire to sce the Charter 
Union acting-as_ the administration of the people, 
and I belicve that, if it nów acts with manifest 
vigour aud obvious utility, the People will attend 
its summons, We have toereate a national party, 
belonging to the People, working for and by the 
People, sanctioned and actively supported by the 
People. To do that we must make the People 
perecive that our objects are such as the People 
desire, and desire with sufficient earnestness to 
take tho trouble of moving; also that we can, 
betisies, obtain some practical result, as earnest of 
our power to serve the People. We should make 
them feel, not only that we intend to improve their 
condition, politically and materially, but that we 
can begin to do so at an early day. Peoples can 
be induced to move convulsively on questions of 
“right,” but they do not maintain a steady and 
continuous action, unless the objects of that action 
are both decidedly agreeable to them, and eapable 
of being obtained from time to time without any 
protracted strain on “hope deferred.” We can 
only induee the People to lend us an active and 
effective power, if we make them feel that we have 
the energy and capacity to use it for their benefit 
and gratification—that we can begin without much 
delay—and that we can keep up a clear progress 
in the attainment of practical results. 


Tt is for these reasons that I desire to see tke 
programme which we send forth-to the public 
present a trinity of great principles, the heads for 
classes of measures, towards which we might work 
with a continued gain of practical benefits for the 
people. To this portable formula, or breviate,'of 
our programme we might well append a list of the 
carlier measures to be sought, withoat making it 
understood that the list includes all the measures 
that we sliall demand. Suoh a construction of the 
prograinuie would enable the Administration of-bhe 
People to act with considerable freedom and vigour. 
We could always, consistently with our principles, 
appeal to the actual wants and wishes of the people. 
We could always kcep alive ‘their active interest, 
by contrasting what they have with what they mient 
have, and better laws and better government. And, 
while justly feeding their hopes, we could earn 
tle influence of practical success by acting on the 
measures of the day, modifying those measures, 
enlarging them, and rendering them more effective, 
both to benefit the People, and to further the 
onward progress of the People. 


Three heads, such as I have suggested, would 
eover all important classes of popular ineasures. 
Universal sufrage involves all that should go to 
render it effective, and all political measures de- 
mauded by the universal sutirage of the People ; 
and we could, by a good organisation of the Union, 
at ouce begin to use universal suffrage as an instru- 
ment, even before it should be forced on Parliament, 
Just taxation already engages many sectional 
activitics, all aiding any larger measures that 
might be put forward ; opinions‘in favou cf grap- 
pling with the subject are growing in al} directions ; 
and a juster taxation would- bring relief to'all but 
the rith, ‘It night’ sive. matiy: pounds a year.to 


the poets man, right soon, Industrial security 
on (he (and, Or same equivalent, expression, woul 
involvo amended laws CE e a 
tyrannical ; aid for temporary destitution ; security 
of subsistence for the infirm and aged ; security of 
livelihocd.out of industry, and other social reforms 
pag es in themselves extinguish some of the 
a estructive evils that press on the working 


Asan organisation to carry out suoh a pla 

A ; n of 
action, Tr would Propose one, of which I ah only. 
give a the Oe now. You will reeognise in it 
some ald, maalinery; but I seek effici 
e lency rather 


The Union, I presume, would have its central 
conunittee in London, and local committees would 
exist, as they do now. These bodies already act 
as an administration for political movements, and 
would still do se. ; 


But we ought to have command of sufficient 
funds, and it is very desirable to raise them in a 
manner that prevents both waste and suspicion 
1 should propose that there be clected by the 
universal suffiage of the Union, a council of dele- 
gates, to sit in London as a Financial Conucil, 
charged with the duty of asscssing, levying, hold- 
ing, and controlling the funds. All accounts to he 
published. Tho Conncil to issue, from time to 
time, a printed sleet, as thcir ‘‘ Transactions.’? 
These ‘‘ Transactions” should bo sold, say at 2d. 
each ; possession of the last tract, or of the last but 
one, to vouch membership. The issue of the tracts, 
on due occasion, would afford a simple machinery 
for raising funds; the tracts would be useful as 
records and m2morandums; the absolute control 
of the funds resting with the elected delegates 
would give at once efficiency in administering the 
funds, and security against suspicion. 


It was said that*the signatures to the People’s 
Petition were fraudulent, anl nothing so much 
injured the moral influence of tho Chartists as that 
general belicf. I have no faith in petitioning, as 
a means of obtaining direct satisfaction from Par- 
liament ; but it i3 a means of action for the People 
whieh has the advantage of being perfectly legal 
and eonstitutional. It would be very desirable if 
the People eould place the authenticity of their 
signatures beyond suspicion. There is no reason 
why that should not be deae. I would propose 
that, instead of one petition, the Union, on any fit 
oceasion, should originate several petitions; eaol 
petition to bear a thousand signatures, attested in 
this mode. For every ten signatures, one of the 
ten signers, elected by the rest, should be respon- 
sible to the local committee; for eaeh of the sig- 
natures of these ‘‘ tithing- men,” one of their own 
number should be, in a manner, responsible ; and 
for each signature of those ‘‘ hundred men,” one of 
their own number should be responsible, as chair- 
man of their imcetings. If signatures for a set of 
petitions were organised on any one occasion, it 
would save trouble, in the ease of any second set of 
petitions, if all the signers were to fall into the 
same organisation. We should thus know the au- 
thenticity of exery one of the signatures; shauld 
be able to renew themon every desirable oceasion ; 
and should incidentally know the numbers of our 
body, the petitions themselves being the. muster- 
roll, Hy this arrangement the Union might throw 
its whole force, distinctively, into every public 
question. I need not now point out to you the 
eapabilities of this very simple machinery, with 
the numbering of our people, in general political 
action.. 

I have made this sketch as brief and naked as I 
ean, Should you or any others of our friends 
desire more explanation, I shall-be glad to give it, 
either to-morrow week, or at any other time. 


Ever, my dear Holyoake, 
Yours affectionately, 
Tuornton Hunt, 
Hammersmith, Oct. 12, 1850. 
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REPUBLICAN PRINOIPLES. 
LETTER IV, 

; “We believe in the holiness of work, in tts invio- 
ability, aud in the property which proceeds from it 
as its Ngn and its fruit,” l 
ae Is to say we do not believe that ‘the 
ne jon’? of private property is inevitably a 
ulsaneo. Our complaint is not that there is too 
much individual property, but that there is too 
little; not that the few have, but that the many 
have not. Property, wherever it is thé real result 
of wark—** its sign and its fruit’’—we deem in- 
violable, sacred as individual right. 

On a picce of wild land, unclaimed by any, I 
build a log hat; Ielear a portion of the ground; 
I till it; I plant potatoes or sow wheat; with my 
own hands labouring unaided; The wheat or pota- 
toes there grown just sufficient to feed me and my 
family. ‘They are my. property. They (not the 
land) are my work, a growth which is the result, 
the sign and fruit of my toil. If the title is not 
absolutely mine, at lcast none other can show so 
good a title. I have created at least the overplus 
of wheat or potatoes that remains after subtracting 
an amount of seed equal to that sown (if there i, 
any question how J eame by that). I, only Is 
have the right to my own creation. 

I have a rose-tyce,—one I budded on a wild 
stock. I bave eared for it, tended it, nursed it 
through severe winters. It is minc, What right 
have you to it? Will the State intervene and ap- 
point what is mine and what thine? Giving me 
perhaps some other rese-tree and you this. It can 
only do so ignorantly. The State knows nothing 
of the valuo of my rose,—its peculiar value to me, 
Its flowers have heen gathered for my sick ehildren; 
the Beloved has shed her last smile upon its bloom. 
It is a sacred thing to me. ‘To all the world else 
it is only a common rose-bush, How can the 
world’s title to it cqual mine ? 

I have a dog whieh I have reared from a puppy. 
He knows me, loves me. Ho might be useful to 
others: he would be to none what he is to mc; 
none can be to him what I have been and am. 
Have uot I the best title to him? 

If my superior taste or ingenuity — perhaps 
working extra hours—ean, without taking from 
others, adorn the walls of my house, improve its 
furniture, and make my bome a palace in eom- 
parison with my ncighbour’s,—is there any reason 
why he should share with me, take my pictures or 
my sofas into his rooms,—take even one of them? 
Or rather, why I should be deprived of these 
enjoyments of my own creation until others, either 
through their own labour 9r mine, could acquire 
the same enjoyments ? ; 

All those things fuir/y produced by me are mine ; 
they are as it were, an atmosphere of my own, 
with which I have surrounded myself, a radiance 
from my own light of life, an emanation from 
myself. No government, state, or eommonweal 
has any right here, to trenth upon my personal, 
private, individual right, to rob me for even the 
world’s benefit. f 

But suppose I produce more than sufficient, 
while others need? Has the State no right then ? 
No, it has not. Letit try its right. ie unaided 
by it produced, It has power, and it will eoutis- 
eate. What follows? this,—} will not again be 
fool enongh to produce for confiscation. I eare 
nothing for your ‘‘tyrant’s plea” of necessity, 
for the general good. I will not produce, if I 
cannot be secure in my possossion. Some onc 
says—‘* But you have told us of a duty towards 
Humanity.” That is true too. But here we 
have been talking of the right to take, not of the 
duty to give. I acknowledge the duty. I esteem 
the blessedness of heing able to give; esteem It 
too much to bear patiently the being robbed of It. 
I would be of my own free-will the dutiful servant 
of Humanity. Z will not be its slave. Or an I 
dull, brutish, selfish, caring only to have, to be a 
«rich man,” not anxious to give my substance to 
those who need? ‘Then educate me; enlighten 
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-me; bettor moe by precept and example; if I mend 


not, point at me as a monster: hut dare. not, to 
ie a threshold, to toueh. the veriest trifle that 

ave honestly earned or obtained, to profane my 
eae gods, to violate. my individual right, 
ee ie ae oN however savagely, defy- 

Property is that which is a man’s own, what he 
wee own, that which is justly his,—his 

ork, us work’s worth or purchase, or a free 
gift from another whose it Fairly was, 

Work is the doing of worth, —something of value 
made, created, or produced, or help toward that. 
Stealing is not work. Swindling is a shabbier sort 
of stealing. Overreaching is swindling, 

Siuce property is definable as the sign and the 
fruit of work, clearly that which is neither the sign 
nor the fruit of work is not property, A pedlar 
takes cyeless needles to a tribe of ignorant savages, 
and ‘‘sells them,’’ bartering his needles for things 
of worth. He produces the worth, but jot fairly. 
The things of worth are not fairly his. They are 
not legitimately property. He has stolen them. 
The profit of a swindling trade is not property. 
Is it not swindling when a young child is taken in 
at a factory, and receives—in exchange for child- 
hood’s beauty, youth's hope, manhood’s glorious 
strength, and the calm sunset of a well-aged life— 
some paltry shillings a week? Nay, we will not 
wrong you, Trader! that “is not all” you give 
lim. You also give him ignorance, and viee, and 
suffering, and emaciation, a crippled beggarly life 
and a miserable death, in exchange for the health 
and joy of which God had made him capable. 
Why, man! selling eyeless needles to savages is 
Christian honesty compared with that. And one 
eannot but repeat that we dare not so abuse lan- 
guage as.to call the profit of a swindling trado 
your property. Tt is stolen. A thief is not a 
proprietor, The words cannot be synonymous. 
Where is the title-decd showing work done and 
value created? Work poxe? The paving of 
your palace-floors with children’s faces! Moses 
and Son,—and some who think themselves honester, 
—have no right to a penn'orth of their dishonest 
gains, If the State should eonfiseate their for- 
tunes and distribute it among distressed necdle- 
women and the like, I, for my part, should think 
no wrong done, but be thankful for so much retri- 
butive justice. When the usurer (we eall lim 
capitalist now) takes advantage of his fellow’s 
need to overreach the eommon ground of human 
brotherhood upon which they originally stood, ard 
to steal a profit out of that need,—this is not 
work, or worth-doing, toil he never so toilsamely. 
His profit is not his property. Or when a “land- 
lord’? claims possession of God’s earth, —I do not 
say of eertain produce, but absolute possession of 
the land itself, —beeause lis ancestor, some duke 
(thicves’ leader) of by-gone times, stole that land, 
or because he bought it of some degenerate thief 
(not a leader), well knowing it to be stolen, —can 
we allow that to be property, properly his? God's 
earth and ocean, God's mountains, plains, seas, 
and rivers, are not property,—-no more than his 
sky. They are his work, not man’s, Let the 
fisherman make a property of the fish he catches. 
“Why? he does not create them’? Yet le does 
in some sense produce them. ‘Their worth to mam 
is vothing in the sea. It is their being caught, 
which is the result of his work, that gives them 
value, he possession of then is the siyn of that 
work. Let the husbaudman till the, ground, and 
what lic produces shall be his. That produce is 
the fruit of his toil. But the earth is not his. 
Would I “parcel the land out among all the 
dwellers on the eartl?’? No, certainly. For the 
fisher cares not for his proportion;—neither does 
the merchant, who brings goods from the far-land, 
giving honest toil inrtheir bringing, and justly 
possessing them as the sign and fruit thereof. Lat 
who will occupy the land. But reeollect that the 
fisher’s and the merchant's shares are there also. 
It is a common property, which cannot be parcelled 
out: because every minute a new co-inheritor 
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born, and every birth would necessitate a new | 
division. But [ see no reason, therefore, why any | 
should not hold any amount of land (only limited 
by the needs of others) in undisturbed and per- 
petual tenure, paying to the State a rent for the 
same. What has the State to do with appointing 
to each landholder his limits, or assigning to him 
his locality? Here again would be an interference 
with individual right. It might give me my acres 
in the plain, and my brother his upon the inoun- 
tain side; and he loves tlic level ground, while to 
me flood and fell are dear, and I dislike the mono- 
tony of the plain. Or why should the State refuse 
land to individuals, and compel it to be held in 
common? All these things may best adjust them- 
selves: the business of government not being to 
intermeddle with individual right, but to have that 
respected, and to maintain order, caring that none 
encroach upon the riglits of others, and that ali are 
organized harmoniously together. Tlie one is the 
prevention of evil, the other the preparation for 
ood; the one involves tne questions of property 
and credit, the ciner the question of education. 

Of n, operty we have already spoken. ‘The duty 
f government here may be thus summed up. It 
has to see that every one holds inviolate his right 
to enjoy or to bestow the fruits of his own honest 
labour; and also that none shall, by endeavouring 
to appropriate common property, prevent another 
from producing to the utmost of his capacity. Its 
business is to care that common property shall 
never be appropriated by individuals, nor private 
property meddled with by any. 

The questions of credit and education are the 
necessary concomitants of this, They will be our 
next subjects for consideration, 


‘a 


~ 


We J. L. 
Erratem in Lerrer II. 
Lines 10 and 11 from end of letter, for “ naturally 
wise,” read ‘‘maturely wise.” 
Erratom ix Letter III. 
Second paragraph, 6th line from top, for ‘‘ securing 
humanity,” read ‘‘serving Humanity.” 


GENERAL DEMBINSKI.—We hoped to fiud Kossuth and the 
rest of the emigration at BrouSa, but all have been re- 
moved to Kutalya except General Dembinski. The Polish 
veteran refused to go a step further into the interior of 
Asla Minor, and the Turkish Government at length 
yielded to his firmness. He is kept in tolerably strict 
confinement, but is sometimes permitted to go out with 
hea attending him. We visited him in company with 

. Sandison, Esq., the English Consul at Brousa, who is 
one of the warmest friends of the exiles. Dembinski re- 
ceived us with mueh cordiality in the small chamber 
allotted to him, in a building formerly the residence of the 
Pasha. He converses fluently in Freneh and German, and 
spoke with admiration of America, yet said that when 
liberated again he would prefer Parfs as n place of resi- 
dence rather than go to America. Although he did not 
say much in regard to the other generals and leaders in 
the Hungarian struggle, it was evident how mueh he felt 
enraged at the conduct of Gcorgey, not only for his treaeh- 
cry to the Hungarian cause, but for the affair between 
himself and Georgey, when the latter, though but a subor- 
dinate officer, arrested his commander Dembinski, aud 
raised mutiny inthe army against him. To retain quiet 
in the army Kossuth was compelled to withdraw the com- 
mand from Dembinski, whereas had he arrested Georgey, 
andjexecuted him forthis conduct, Hungary might not have 
been conquered. But Kossuth’s nature made him always 
refuse to shed any man's blood. Dembinski appears to be 
about sixty years of age, not very tall but stoutly built, 
with whitish hair and long beard, He looks strong and 
vigorous, as if he could still fight a hundred hattles with 
Austria or Russia,—Correspandent of the “ New York 
Tribune.” 

SCENE ON BOARD A TURKIS11 STEAMER.—In the cabin a 
rich old Turk had locked up the women of his harem, con- 
sisting of several dark-eyed girls, of whom we obtained 
but scanty glimpses. They were guarded hy a fat looking 
eunuch, whose shrill cracked voice sounded likea bad ela- 
rionette. He was the picture of humility and stupidity, 
and when he addressed his master he kissed his hand and 
then pressed it to his own forehead in token of respect. 
When the steamer. arrived at Gemlik the girls were brought 
on deck to be taken on shore; and while passing they 
seemed as anxions to look at us Franks as we were to ob- 
serve them closely. They were quite young, with dark 
hair and fair complexion, as much as could be sgecn, for 
their faces were covered with the yashmae, or gauze vell, 
common to the East. Their liquid eyes had a peculiar 
almond-like shape, whigh is n general cliaracteristic of | 
Oriental women. They looked aa if they would like to ex- | 
tend their “area of freedom,” and enjoy more liberty ; 
nor did they seem to have much aflection for their liege 
lord and master. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

27 All communications to be pre-paid, 

Letters for the Editor to be addressed to ‘George Julian 
Harney, 4, Brunswick-row, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
London.” A 

Orders for the Rep RETURLICAN, from Booksellers, news- 
agents, &c., to be addressed to “ S$. Y, Collins, 113, 
Ficet-street.”” 2 i 

Books for Review to be addressed to the Editor, care of 
the Publisher. 
ear Correspondents requiring private answers are re- 

quested to forward a post-.camp. 


+,° Desirous of having a greater variety of articles than 
has hitherto appeared in the Red Republican, we respect- 
fully request our correspondents to study brevity. Non- 
compliance with this request will entail upon us the 
disagreeable task of either curtailing or altogether exclu- 
ding articles which, if otri asonable length, and otherwise 
neceptable, will meet witha ready welcome to our columns. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FoR Tne “Rep REPUBLICAN’? will be ac- 
knowledged iu a tuture number. 

Tne FaaTerNat Democrats.—We have reecived per Mr. 
Peter Cameron, Paisley, and Mr. W. Ryder, London, 5s., 
being 6d. cach fur the following members, all of Paisley : 
Willimn Cameron, Peter Cameron, J. louston, T. Man, 
J. Donaldson, B. Ilorrocks, J. Robertson, J. Scott, J. 
Hatchard, and J. Train, The money has been paid over 
to the Society. 

A. Fippes, Aberdeen.—Your letter has been received, 
cowainIng, for the Fed Republican, 6d. ; for the Polish 
Refugees, Gd. Also from A. Taylor, 2d. for the Tract 
Fund, and 2d. for the Execntive. 

ERNEST Joxes.—Our friend Ernest apprises us that in 
six nights he snececded in getting £12 13s, 6d. subscribed 
to pay the fine inflieted upon Thomas Jones. Bravo! 

O'Connonvitte Reps.—‘' Dear Harney.—I send you a 
dozea stamps, as the subscription of self and four other 
Reds at O'Connorville, to aid the Red Republican. I wish 
we had been able to have given that amount each, hut our 
potatoe erop turns out so bad (that is, small, and yields 
so bad), that we are obliged to limit our cash to our means. 
lam sorry to be obliged to confirm the idea that there isa 
conspiracy to burk the Red Republican. I ordered it at 
Rickmansworth, but to all inquiries the reply was, ‘Not 
yet out.’ You should see the elongation of the counte- 
nanee, and the seowling of the eyebrows of some of our 
local agents, when I ask for the Red Republican, which I do 
every time I goto Rickmansworth, though I get it now from 
Watford. Even there it is very irregular, as-I have to-day 
only got froni No. 11 to 15, though No. 18 is now out. But 
better late than uever. I wish it and you God speed in the 
good eruse.— Your's fraternally, G. W. WHEELER.” 

A VIRTUOUS PURtASHER.—A bookseller at Malmeshury, 
sending an ovder for the Red Republican, is answered by 
his Londen publisher that the Red Republican is “ not 
published now.” This publisher rejoices in the name of 
Virtue. Hesecms to be not overburthened with the virtue 
of veracity. 0 

BristoL.—* Dear Sir,—I have been rather amused at 
secing some remarks in the fed Republican, to the effect 
that certain booksellers are afraid of affronting their cus- 
tomers by exhibiting the Red. I know there are hundreds 
in every city (hat would consign a bookseller to the dark 
eellar below fur selling works like the Red Republican. But 
I make a practice never to submit to the dictation of such 
minds, Ifmy judgment tells me it is right that the Red, 
and papers like the Reg, should have a placein my window, 
that place is found in deflance of ail opposition. The man 
that would dictate to a bookseller what he should sell 
would be the last to purchase, and the first to rid us of all 
good works by process of bad law. I have, from the com- 
mencement of bookselling, made it a practice to sell and 
exhibit all that assist ip the onward march of improve- 
ment. As long as the Republican stands, it shall be seen 
in my window, a stock shall be kept, and any one shall 
have thera at trade price for gratuitous distribution.—I re- 
main yours, &c., H. Coox, publisher, 5. Sinis's-alley, 
Broadwead, Bristol. 

Tue Tyve-FOUNDERS.—Mr. Arnott hes handed to us 1s. 
fur the Type-Founders, from a few tailors, Jermyn-street. 

Mr. J. J. Bezer.—We understand that our friend Bezer 
has commenced business as a news agent, and will under- 
take to supply the Red Republican, and all other publica- 
tions aud newspapers, to friends in any part of London 
who will favour him with their orders. {Ic will deliver the 
Fed, &e., at the homes, workshops, &e , of the purchasers, 
We earnestly xolieit our metropolitan friends to give their 
orders to this persecutéd and sterling democrat. 

Newrowx-—The communication shall appearin ournext 
number. 

P. Cameron, Paisley.—The letter has been forwarded to 
Mr. Shute. ; 

J. SKETCHLEY, Hinekley.—We concur with the general 
tenour of your observations. No doubt the Conference 
will issue an address at the elose of its sittings. 

“A WAGER Stave.’’—No room at present. 

COLONEL Foases, (a native of Great Britain and) an 
offieer of the late Patriot Army of Italy. has commenced 
atonr in the interior of the State of New York, for the 
purpose of ditfusing correct information in regard to the 
events of the Italian Revolution, and the opening of the 
Inquisition at Rome in 1849. It is the intention of Colonel 
Forbes to extend „his tour into different States of the 
Union, with the view of bringing before the American 
people an authentic statement of the faets in question. 
He ia engaged in this work under the auspices of Mazzini 
and other friends of Italian liberty.—New York Tribune, 


—_— a 


TO THE CHARTISTS OF ABERDEEN, 
DUNDEE, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
TYNE, &c., &c. 


My Friznps,—In reply to your enquiries 
as to when I will commence my promised. 
tour, I beg to state that owing to the renewed 
and serious illness of Mrs. HARNEY, İt 18 im- 
possible for me to leave home at present. I 
hope to make some portion of my contempla- 
ted tour before Christmas, and the remaining. 
portion between New Year’s Day and the 
opening of Parliament. The several places 
from whence I have received invitations, shall 
have due notice of the time of my visit. 
J remain, 
Your ever faithful friend, and 
Brother Democrat, 


G. JULIAN HARNEY.. 


NOTICE. 
No. 20, of the Red Republican 
will contain 
AN ENGRAVING OF THE ORIGINAL DRAFT OF 
THE ROYAL ARMS OF ENGLAND. 
ALSO 
A POETICAL LETTER FROM LORD 
BROUGHAM 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE RED REPUBLICAN. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1850. 


“Ler Europe learn that you, will no longer suffer that 
there be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor,.’’—St. 
Just. 

“ Men nf all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yield one another mutual aid, according to 
their ability, like citizens of the same state,’’—Rotespierre, 

‘The Golden Age. placed in the Past by blind Tradition 
is before us,” —St. Simon. 


TRANSATLANTIC TRIBUTE TO THE 
WORKMEN IN THE EMPLOY OF 
BARCLAY AND PERKINS, 

Wiru great pleasure we give circulation in, 

our columns to the following communication 

just received from New York:— 

se o THE EDITOR oF THE Rep REPUBLICAN. 

U 
1 have received instructions from the 

New York City Industrial Congress r 

you to give publicity to the accompanying Vote 

of thanks, to the Enployees of Messrs Barclay 

and Perkins. In so doing you will confer a 

favour on your friends and co-workers in the 

cause of human emancipation. 
Yours very truly, 
Jonn. H. KEYSER, 

Corresponding Sec. N. Y. City Industrial Congress, 
Ata regular meeting of the New York Jn- 

dustrial Congress, held in the Supreme Court 

koom, City Hall, Sep. 17, 1850, the follows 
resolution was offered by Mr. Robert J. oe, 

and unanimously carried. l 
‘“ That a complimentary Vote of thanks be. 

tendered by the N. Y. Industrial Congress ro- 

the men in the employ of Messrs Barclay and 

Perkins, for the prompt and very striking re- 

ception given bu them, to the great enemy of 

social freedom, Gen. Haynau. but more espe- 
cially for the sympathy they evinced.an the oc- 
casion, for the glorious principles of Liberty 
and Humanity. ` Although the members of 
this Congress are not particularly partial to 
such physical demonstrations, in a usual wau 
and highly deprecate all violution of the prin- 
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ciples of Law and Order, they cannot but ex- 
press their deep regret at being absent from 
the scene of the late festivities,’ ”’ 

We learn from the New York Tribune, that 
in addition to the above complimeutary letter 
there isa move amongst the mechauics and 
brewers of New York, to present a superb 
silver flagon to the workmen of Messrs. Bar- 
clay and Perkins’ Brewery, to commemorate 
€ their heroic couduct in chastising the But- 
cher Haynau.” The flagon is to be of large 
size, embossea with a view of the chastisemeut 
on one side, and witha suitable inscription on 
the other. Throughout Republican American 
the pæans of popular applause have ascended 
to the skies for the honest punishers of Hayv- 
nav. We respond to our American brothers 
with ‘THREE CHEERS MORE FOR BARCLAY 
AND PERKINS’s WORKMEN!” 

One of the Tribunes correspondents writing 
from Europe, and commenting on the affair 
at Bankside, observers on Haynav’s visit:— 
“ For such an incarnation of red-handed 
ruffiauism to obtrude himsclf upon the people 
of England, while Europe echocs with his 
crimes, is to insult public opmion. If it 
could be understood that all such brutes, 


Nicholas of Russia included, would be hanged | 


the instant they set foot out of their own ter- 
ritories, it would strike terror to their hearts 
aud uunerve the arms of political headsmen.”’ 

That’s the orthodox creed and no mistake. 
Let tyrants believe and tremble ! 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONFERENCE. 


AT the mecting of this body, on the 15th of 
October, the following was adoptcd as a 


DECLARATIGN OF PRINCIULES. 


That all mankind are brethren, and are born 
with an equality of right to enjoy the earth, with 
alithe native raw materia] on and beneath its sur- 
face, its seas and rivers, and the atmosphere sur- 
rounding it, which are naturally and inalienably 
the common property of the whole human raee. 

The reader who has seen the original pro- 
gramme will have noted that in the original 
the above appears in the shape of two clauses. 
Condensing it into one las occasioned an al- 
teration in the wording. We preferred the 
declaration in its first shapc, but of course 
accept the decision of the majority ; that de- 
cision carrying with it no violation of prin- 
ciple. 

The question of the suffrage, as the primary 
measure to be demanded and won, was then 
discussed, and finally adopted in the following 
form :— 

UniversaL Mannoop Surrracr, with the neces- 
sary adjuncts thereto, as embodied in the People’s 
Charter—to wit :— Vote by Ballot, Annual Parlia- 
ments, Equal Electoral Districts. No Property 
Qualification, an3? Payment of Members. 

The following words were added—‘‘as the 
most efficient means of obtaining the following 
necessary reforms.” Consideration of the 
said ‘‘ reforms” was adjourncd. 

The reader will see that ‘‘the Charter, 
whole and entire, name and all,” has been 
adopted by the Conference, as the gréat 
leading and primary object to be sought by 
the National Charter and Social Reform 
Union. There was some discussion as to the 
propriety of substituting the term ‘ Manhood 
Suffrage,” for that of ‘‘ Universal Suffrage.” 
No doubt ‘ Manhood ” is the most correct 
term ; but ‘‘ Universal” has in its favour po- 


| of Labour. 


pular and long-continued usage. The differ- 
ence was happily surmounted by the union of 
both terms, making of them one whole— 
“ Universal Manhood Suffrage,” —a term 
which accurately cxpresses the real principle 
—that of the suffrage of all men. 

Should a programme of objects, &c. be 
finally agreed to, it will, inourhumble opinion, 
be necessary to make a very important alter- 
ation in the suggested rule, providing for the 
clection of a Provisional Committee. We 
have never given our assent to the proposition 
that that committee shall consist of tweuty- 
eight persons, seven to be elected from each 
of the associations. To give to the Fraternal 
Democrats, the National Reform League, and 
the Social Reform League each seven repre- 
sentatives, and to the National Charter Asso- 
ciation only the samo number, would be a 
preposterous violation of the great principle 
of Equal Representation. It cannot be de- 
nied that where the three first- named societies 
can move hundreds, the National Charter 
Association can move thousands and tens of 
thousands. In our opinion justice would be 
done were the Chartists represented by twelve 
councillors, and the other societies by three or 
four each. Of course this conncil or com- 
mittee could only act provisionally, to set the 
new association on its legs, end prepare for a 
national conference, and a national council 
to ‘‘move the nation” to a grand and vic- 


torious struggle for the Charter. 

Let it be, once for all, stated that whatever 
decision the Conference may come to, that 
decision will, of course, be submitted to the 
votes of the several associations in their en- 
tirety ; and, in the event of the said decision 
being rejected by the votes of the members, 
therc will be an end to the attempted union, 


THE WORTHY MR. GOOCH.—FAGG’S 
FRENCHMEN., 


We have received a printed list of the names 
of “The black wretches who are now work- 
ing on the Eastern Counties Railway.” 
That is to say, thosc who have taken the 
places of the turn-outs. But that we scorn 
to sully our columns with their names, we 
would publish this black list in the Red Re- 
publican, and expose the miserable devils to 
the full measure of infamy they cau so justly 
lay claim to. We prefer to single out their 
worthy chief—the slave: driver Goocu, the fit 
ruler of such a set of despicable slaves, traitors, 
and enemies to thcir class, and the holy cause 


Goocn has been pictured as a kind aud 
good man, who brought to the Eastern 
Countics line the best wishes, and ardent af- 
fection of thosc who had previously had the 
happiness to work under his paternal leader- 
ship. Excellent—if true! But what is the 
truth ? 

About seven or cight years ago, he posted 


in the factory on the South Western Rail- 
way 4 code of rules imposing fines on the 
workmen ou most trival but vexatious 
grounds. At that time a great number of 
the workmen left him, rather than submit to 
his tyranuical regulations. He next set about 
imposing upon the workmen, a system of| 
piece-work, uutil he succeeded in reducing 
prices to a fearful extent. In October last 
he gave notice to the workmen of uis inten- | 
tion to impose a reduction of wages to the| 


amount of about 12 per cent. Again a great 
number of the men left the line rather than 
bow to the exercise of his plundering pro- 
pensities. We usc their expression acvisedly, 
for, to say uothing of direct reductions of 
wages—what is it but plunder to filch sbil- 
lings, and half-crowns, half-a-day’s pay, and 
a whole day’s pay, under one pretext or ano- 
ther from poor hard-working men, until the 
sum total amounts to upwards of £70 in the 
course of one year? Goocn has done this on 
the South Western Railway. 

Is it reasonable to believe that this man 
was other than detcsted by the great body 
of those afflicted by his deputy-mastership ? 
We do not dispute that there may have been 
some wretches who ‘‘went snacks” with Goocm 
and were, therefore, ready to follow him in 
his crusade against the Rights of Labour. 
Unhappily, such base creatures do exist and 
very possibly GoocH may enjoy the felicity of 
their affection and good wishes. His myrmid- 
ons are worthy of him and he of them. 
Called to the Eastern Counties Line he pro-' 
ceeded to perfect his system, commenced on 
the South Western. His conduct is easily to 
be accounted for. According to a document 
now before us, superintendents are engaged 
on the understanding that they shall receive 
so much per cent upon the reductions they 
can effect. The turn-outs very justly argue 
that the system of making salaries for onc or 
two men out of reductions in the wages of a 
great number of inferior, but not less valu- 
able servants, is most pernicious, and calcu- 
lated to endanger im many ways the proper 
and efficient working of railways. 

From the commencement of the strike 
Goocn has been in communication with the 
railway superintendents in all parts of the 
country, with the view of preventing the 
turn-outs obtaiuing employment on other 
lines. On applying for work, and stating 
they were last employed on the Eastern 
Counties line, they are told there is no work 
for theni. Thus a conspiracy exists to drive 
these men to despair, crime, and starvation. 
Happily they do not lack the support of a 
large number of their class, who rightly regard 
them as the struggling and suffering cham- 
pions of the Rights of Industry. 

Messrs. CastoN and Faag’s French pets 
are coming out in a uew line. On the even- 
ing of Sunday, October 13th, one of these 
gentry, walking along the streets, insulted a 
very respectable female, who thereupon took 
refuge in her father’s house. The French- 
man followed her, and on the father 
remonstrating ‘‘pitched into” him. ‘The 
police were called, and Monsieur com- 
mittcd to the guardianship of the de- 
fenders of ‘‘law and order.” Before 
the magistrate the defence set up for the 
culprit was that he was drunk. This defence 
being considcred not satisfactory, Monsieur 
—for the drunkenness, the insult, and the 
assault—was fined £5, or two months’ im- 
prisonment in the House of Correction. 

In the course of the day the fine was paid 
(it is supposed by Faca and Co.), and the 
Frenchman was set at liberty. The same 
evening five or six of these French inter- 
lopers were all drunk together, and quarreling 
and fighting in a public house in Chiswell 
Street. Such are the men who have replaced 
the long-tried and faithful servants of the 
Chiswell Street firm! We wish Messrs. 
Cason and Face joy of their bargain. ' 
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Republic anv Royalty in taty, 


BY JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
Translated expressly for this Publication. 
(Continued from No. 17 of the Red Republican.) 
CHAP, 1X. 
MILITARY DISASTERS. 


MEANwaite the war was irremediably lost, and the 


decree of the fusion only hastened the catastrophe. 
The people soon hegar to awaken from their illusive 
slumbers, arid to pereeive the treason. 

They had been told that, the contract signed, 
Genoa would give money, and Piedmont soldiers,— 
and notwithstanding the government was more than 
ever urgent for sacrifices, for the first time using the 
language of inquictude. They had spoken to them 
of capital, and of other things, which Piedmont, 
moved by that paternal act of fusion would en- 
thusiastically grant them,—and instead of all thas 
they keard of discussions of ill-disguised hostility 
atid distrust in the Chamber of Turin, They had 
‘been promised that, once certain of the act of fusion, 
Charles Albert and His army would perform prodi- 
vies,-and Charles Albert aud his army, after tho 
surrender of Peschiera, remained inert, moveless, up 
to the 18th of July. Then the multitude, like a 
sitk mau who wakes in the midst of an access of 
fever, began to be agitated, to open a suspicious ear 
to the rumours which came from the camp, to the 
accnsations which clear-sighted persons had for 
some time aduresséd to the government, to the 
groans of betrayed Venice, and to the hurrah of the 
Crost who, without meeting any obstacle, pushed 
his course even to Azola and Castel-Goffredo. 
Nearly every evening the square ot San-¥edele, 
where was the palace of the government, was 
thronged with people who came to demand news 
from the camp; and almost every evening Casati 
repeated from his windows the same phrases—* that 
there was nothing to fear, that victory was certain, 
that the approaching surrender of Verona would de- 
liver all the Venetian towns which had fallen into 
the hands of the enemy, that the tri-coloured flag 
would soon float over the walls of Mantua, thanks 
to the efforts of the magnanimous king and the va- 
loùr of his brave army.” Then they fenced against 
the itcreasing agitation by decrees to raise new 
levies, arinanterts; and loans, and by shanteful vexa- 
tiénsonthé‘patt of the police: these lasthad a very 
injurious é¢ffe¢t and sowed much irritation. As to 
the otiter measurés, they had heen good if they had 
not been taken so late, and if they had not been 
remdered inefiidacions: by the had" organisation of the 
ministry of war. Arms, officers, uniforms,—all 
were wanting, and tke first battalions whieh has- 
tened to the camp seemed, owing to tie want of all 
that material which constitutes the soldier both in 
hig own eyes and in those of others, to be a verita- 
ble crowd of people sent to the war for the sake of 
hindethtg them from eonspiring. But in the ab- 
setree of ail military apparel, in the linen cartonch- 
boxes and the vésts which hardly covered even 
those who were destiued to the snows of Tonala and 
Stetiro, the people saw onty an irrefutable proof of 
the culpable inertness of the three last months, and 
were only the more disturbed. Then to the hun- 
dred causes which had eontributed to extinguish 
the enthusiasm and to nullify the popular force of 
the insurrection, was added that of distrust. Sus- 
picion lighted upon everything and upon all; and 
the word treason, a word fatal to every enterprise, 
citewlated amotig thé raultitude. For myself, it was 
môre than once proposed‘ to ime, and that by well- 
orwAttised fotces, fo overthrow’ the ‘goverment and 
to ‘ateémpt With other fmen dome way of safety. 
The enterprise had heen essy; but to what end? 
A. sudden ‘change ef government at Milan would 
have kindled civil war, and in the eyes of that in- 
finitude of blind folk belonging to the rest of Italy 
would have sullied with a stain’ the republican ban- 
ner, without being able to save the eountry. The 
fasion, ouce pronounced, gave the king the right of 
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dispatching ‘the troops to protect order t 
government. We should have found ourselves: in 
face.of the bayonets of our brothers; the Austrian, 
become stronger and more vigilant, would have pro~ 
fited by the dismemberment of our forces, and by our 
discords, And as an effect of the inevitable: oscil- 
lation of the provinces, at the very moment when 
the goverment which would be constituted would 
have the greatest need of them, money, credit arms, 
and all the material of action, would all disappear 
—TI refused them always; more, I hindered. 

Among us, the destinies of the war had been long 
fixed, We knew that the royal army would be put 
to the rout, and the conntry left without defence. 
In the Kaly of the People may be found articles 
which, aud that without requiring any great effort 
of genius, point out things as they happened, as they 
must inevitably have happened. 

Notuwithstanding a vague hope still sustained us: 
from Milan, assailed by the Austrian arms, the out- 
burst of an inflamed people could cause a Lombard 
war to rise at once; Milan was, and yet is, the city 
of prodigies!—The supreme danger, the despair of 
all help, through the probability of the retreat of 
the royal forces beyond their own frontiers, the noise 
of the Austrian cannon thundering at the gates, all 
this would perhaps again have made a giant of the 
barricades of March. Then delivered from restraints 
on the part of an inept government, which, with 
the exeeption of some of its members, would have 
been the first to take flight, delivered from all fear 
of treason, delivered especially from the abhorred 
reproach of our action exciting with civil war, the 
republicans, who during the latter times had recon- 
quered their influenee over the multitude, would 
have organised and directed a terrible popular com- 
bat in the city, Vor such a combat arms, ammu- 
nition, victuals, abounded. 

The Austrian army had ‘hostile populations at its 
back ; our forces yet held the whole of Upper 
Lombardy: the heroic Brescia, Bergamo, the Val- 
tellino, and Venice, yet resisted ; and on the other 
bank of the Po, delivered from all princely illusions, 
the Romagnese were in agitation. An obstinate 
resistance in Milan would have re-kindled the fire. 
All our thoughts then were concentrated on the 
means of preparing this resistance. To this end 
we sought to extend in the provinces the ties which 
attached the different Lombard corps to us, a sub- 
ject of fear and ealumny to those who persisted in 
misunderstanding us. But this plan could only 
have suecceded upon one condition, which was, that 
Milan had been left to itself; and of this condition 
we were deprived. The king, who had lost Vene- 
tian Lombardy, made the fatal promise of defending 
Milan! 

Tho sanre day in which the Piedmontese army, 
victim of the ineapacity of its chiefs (if not of yet 
worse), after having performed, ander the command 
of Sonnaz, at the post of Volta, prodigies of useless 
valour, commeneed a retreat, which, beginning 
from the Mincio, halted only at the Tessin,—this 
Fava, half literary man, half spy, whom we have 
quoted in a note above, went crying intrepidly 
through the streets of Milan the news of the vietory 
of the magnanimous king, of thousands of prisoners 
and flags in plenty. I, who was informed of the 
truth, dispatehed a friend to the membors of the 
government, whom I had uot scen since the 12th 
of May, to intreat them not to provoke the people 
to a terrible reaction, by deceiving them even to 
the end; but they, at least the most part of them, 
were themselves deceived by the Sardinian Ambas- 
sador. The fatal news spread during the day; 
then the government, terrified, felt for the first 
time its impotenoc, and all at onee reeolleeted that 
there existed in Milan men whe loved their oountry, 
although they were republicans and suspected, two 
months before, of heing the allies of Austria. 

The coneentration of power for the’ defenoe was 
a necessity generally recognized. Required to give 
the ñames of eitizens, we pointed ‘out Maestri, 
Restelli, and Fanti. The first was a republican of 
ancient date; the second had not been one till then, 
and we knew that, even honestly deceived, he had | 


and his | labouved for the fusion of Venice ;. the third was: 


more a soldier than a politician: so true is it that 
we exclusively stimulated the defence of the city, 
not the triumph of our party,-—they were honest, 
desirous of good, and capable. As soon as by dint 
of insisting, the opposition had been overcome, 
which was made by the government to Fanti, whom 
General Zucchi refused to obey, because he was of 
a newer grade than himself, the three were consti- 
tuted, on the 28th of July, a committee of defence. 
As to the government, it remained idle and, null, 
shut up in its palace. 

Iu the midst of the faults, almost all inevitable, 
which were oceasioncd by tlic false position ereated 
by tho fusion,—and the first was that of being 
never alone in the work, but of always having the 
king’s ministers and generals mixed up in the dis- 
cussions,—the committee aeted witli surprising ac- 
tivity, and did in three days mueh more tian the 
government had done in tbree months. All its’ 
measures are narrated in Cattaneo’s book, and in 
a well-known writing, published by Maestri and 
Restelli ;* I shall not repeat them, therefore, in 
this short reeital. ‘ 

However, the people were re-born to a sublime 
life ; they ran menacing through the streets; re- 
quiring that the tricolour flags should everywhere 
re-appear, in sign of defiance to the approaching 
enemy; tbey prepared arms and defences; they 
scented the odour of their battle—theirs, and sa- 
luted its approach with a terrible and holy joy. In 
those days, Milan was the most eloquent reply 
which could have been made to all their stupid ae- 
cusations, the most irresistible condemnation of the 
royal war and the system of the moderates. For 
us, our hearts palpitated with unaccustomed joy 
and renewed hope. With the people revived the 
power of love and forgetfulness, which had sanetified 
tbe first days of the insurrection. 

Blind as we were, and boyishly unforeseeing, 
after twenty years of disenchantments and exile!— 
The Italians bad sinned against eternal truth and 
against the national Unity; and we were forgetting 
that every trespass earries with it its inevitable ex- 
piation. 


Lnstituttons and Laws of Repub- 
lican America, 


(Continued from No. 12 of the “ Red Republican.”) 
IX. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


‘ This eonstitution was formed on the 17th Sep- 
tember, 1787, by delegates from a large majority 
of the original thirteen states, and it was after- 
wards adopted by the whole of them. It went into 
operation on the first Wednesday an March, and 
certain amendments were effected in the years, 
1789, 1793, and 1803. 

“ The object of the several States in forming 
the Union was, to obtain the benefit of a combina- 
tion for the eommon defenee, and other important 
purposes, without losing the advantages of local 
legislation and self-government in matters which 
could not affect the confederacy. Some persons 
were in favour of a eonsolidated government, but 
the vast majority preferred that each State should 
remain an independent Republie, and that these 
various Republics should form a Union, or treaty 
of alliance, with eaeh other, eaeh giving up a por- 
tion only of its sovereign power to the confederacy. 

“ The constitution has provided a federal exeeu- 
tive, a federal legislature, and a federal judiciary. 
The limits of each department are defined, and 
there is as little interference as possible with the 
sovereignty of the several Republics, The legis- 
lative powcr is vested in the president, senate, and 
house of representatives. The-executixe power is 
in the hands of the president and senate. 


* Narrative of the late deplorable events in Milan.—A 
translation has been published in England, and may be 
Lad of Watson, 3, Queen’s Head Passage, E.T 


ee 

‘* The House of Representaties.— Qualification of 
Electors.— Equal Electoral Dis(ricts.—The electors 
of each State elect as many representatives as they 
are entitled to, according to the population of the 
State. The people of all the States arc enune- 
rated every ten years, and the number of repre - 
sentatives to be sent by each State is determined 
accordingly. At first there was onc representative 
for every 80,000, but now for every 70,680. The 
election of representatives is made directly by 
tbose electors who vote for the most numerous 
branch of the state legislature. 

a Qualification of Representatives. —The repre- 
sentative is uot required to hold any property, uor 
to entertain any particular religious opinion, lle 
must be twenty-five years of age, must have been 
a citizen seven ‘years, and an inliabitant of the 
State for which he is elected. 

“ Term of Election.—The election takes place 
every second year, and cach State is divided into 
districts, with one representative for each. 

“* Payment of Representatives and Senators.— 
Each member receives a compensation for his scr- 
vices, regulated by aet of eongress, and paid out 
ef the treasury of the United States. 

“t The Senate, —Eaeh State chooses two senators, 
but the people do not cleet them directly, they 
are chosen by the State legislature on joint ballot, 
whilst the members of the house of representatives 
at Washington are chosen by the people direetly. 

“ Qualification of Scnators.—There is no re- 
striction as to property or religion, The senator 
must be an inhabitant of the State for which he is 
elected; must be thirty years of age? and must 
have been nine years a citizen of the United 
States, 

“ Term of Election.—The senators are clected 
for six years, but an election of one-third of the 
number takes place every two years. This is 
managed as follows :—A fter the first election which 
took place, the senators were divided into three 
classes. - The seats of the senators of the first 
class were vacated at the expiration of the second 
year; of the second class at the expiration of the 
fourth year; and of the third class at the expira- 
tion of the sixth year; so that one-third might be 
chosen every second year. There is never a dis- 
solution of the senate. In order to prevent too 
great a change from being made at any one elec- 
tion, there can only be a third of this august body 
chosen at one time. Each State, whether great 
or smal], sends the same number of representatives 
to the senate ; but the number sent by each State 
to the other house depends upon its population. 
The conservative character of the federal senate is 
preserved by several means. Its members are 
chosen for a long term; are not chosen by the 
people’ directly, but indirectly; and no great 
change in the composition of the senate can be 
made all at once. 

‘c The President is chosen for four years, and 
may be re-clected; and this is the custom, but 
none have been elected a third time. 

‘ Mode of £lection.—The legislature of cath 
State provides how the presidential electors shall 
be chosen by the people. The number of electors 
to which eacb State is entitled is the same as its 
number of senators and representatives in con- 
gress, The common practice is for the people in 
voting for the presidential electors to put the name 
of the proposed president on the voting-tickets, so 
tbat the electors named to choose the president, 
in practice only go through the form of casting 
their ballots for tho man of their party in whose 
favour the people have expressed themselves. In 
South Carolina the legislature chooses the peas 
dential electors for that State. The names of the 
persons voted for with tbe number of votes for 
each, are transmitted-by each State to the presi- 
dent of the federal senate at: Washington. 

“ The Vice-President,is clected in the same way 
-as the president, except that the senate chooses the 
vice-president when no one eandidate has received 
a majority of the votes of all.the States, The 
only tunctions of tbe vice-president’ are’ to preside 
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over the deliberations of the senate and serve out 
the prescdential term in case of the president’s 
death or disability. 

** Qualification of the President.—-With respect 
to property and religion, no qualifications are de- 
manded or conditions prescribed. The president 
must be a natural-born citizen, and thirty-five 
years of age. The president’s compensation must 
neither be increased nor diminished during the 
time for which ho shall have been elected. At 
present he reecives 25,000 dollars per year 
(£5,000), and the vice-president receives 6,000 
dollars, Yn ease of the removal of the presidont 
from offiec, or of his death, resignation, or inability 
to discharge the duties of the oflice, his place is 
taken by the vice-president. The constitution 
gives power to congress to provide for the case of 
the resignation, death, &e. of both president and 
vice-president, 

‘* Powersof the President.—His consent isneces- 
sary to all acts of congress, unless two-thirds of 
both houses eoncur in overruling his objections. 
He is commander-in-chicf of the army and navy 
of the United States, and of the militia of the 
several states when called into the service of the 
Union. He has power to grant reprieves and 
pardons for offences against the Union, except in 
eases of impeachment. He has power, with the 
adviec and consent of the senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the senators present concur. 
He nominates, and, with the advice and eonsent ef 
tho senate, appoints.the cabinet, foreign ministers 
and consuls, judges of the supreine courts, and 
other officers uf the United States. But congress 
is empowered to vest the appointment of inferior 
officers in the president alonc, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments. The presi- 
dent has power to fill up all vacanics that may 
happen during the recess of the senate. He may 
convene both houses on extraordinary occasions, 
He receives ambassadors and other public officers, 
and recommends congress to consider such mea- 
sures as he shall judge necessary and expedient. 
The presideut and all civil oftieers may be removed 
from office on impeachment. After such removal, 
they may be tried and convicted in the ordinary 
way. 

as on the Powers of the President and 
Senate. —The principal powers of the presideut are 
shared by the senate. The consent of that body 
is necessary to the dispensation of patronage and 
the formation of treaties. The president’s cabinet 
cannot be formed without the consent of the 
senate; so that he is in a great nicasure respon- 
sible to that body, and can hardly carry on the 
government without its concurrence. From all 
this it will be seen that the senate is the great 
power in the American Union, and that the house 
of representatives is comparatively of little im- 
portance. ‘Lhe legislative power of Congress is so 
very restricted that there is scarcely anything to 
be done in the way of legislation, and the house 
of representatives oan do little more than talk 
about the conduct of the executive and pass reso- 
lutions which are of no vitality unless concurred 
in by the senate. All office-seekers address them- 
selves to the president and senate, tho real govern- 
ment of the Union. ‘he president and senate 
can, in the exercise of the treaty-making power, 
commit the Union to any line of policy they may 
choose. Commercial treaties may be formed eithor 
on free-trade or protection principles, without the 
interference of the house of representatives. The 
president can, ‘a8 commander-in-chicf, order the 
forces of the Union to commit acts which may 
Jead to war; but war cannot be declared, nor 
money raised nor appropriated, without the consent 
of the house. 

‘It is advisable to deprive the president and se- 
nate of the greater part of the patronage at pre- 
sent dispensed by them. Many of the officers, 
€. g., postmasters, might safcly be elected .by tbe 
people in their respective districts, and many 
more should be appointed by the leads of depart- 
ments,” 
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Tne Fourrn Estate: Contributions towards a 
History of Newspapers, and of the Liberty of 
the Press. By F. Kyraur Hunr, London: 
D. Boour, 86, Fleet-Street. 


(Continued from No. 18 of the “Red Republican, ””) 


The remainder of Mr. Hunt’s work is ocaupied 
with an aecount of tho rise and progress of Parlja- 
mentary reporting, historical sketches of the Lon- 
don daily papers, and the literary and working 
machinery, expenses, &¢., of metropolitan jonrnal- 
ism. A few facts selected from this portion of Mr, 
Hunt’s volume may intorest onr readers, 

The Morning Chronicle is the oldest living paper 
in London, lt began in 1769 as a Whig paper, 
and so remained till 1847, when it changed pro- 
priotors and politics at the same time, Hazlitt 
wrote for it, and the first.essays of ‘‘ Boz,” were 
published in its columns. It is said that Lord 
Palmerston wasnumbered amongst its oontributors. 
Its principal cditor under Easthope’s proprietor- 
ship was Dr, Black, whose name will be familiar 
to Cobbett’s readers and admirers, In 1821 the 
Chronicle’s circulation was 2,800.daily. In 1840 it 
was 6,600 ; it subsequently declined. What the 
circulation amounted to at the period of jts sale to 
the Peclites in 1847, we do not know; but it is 
well known that in consequence of that sale, its 
circulation was still further reduced. About 
twelve months ago it was understood that the 
number of copics supplied to regular subscribers 
did not exceed 8,000 copies daily. The Inquiry 
into the condition of the Poor, and the valuable. re- 
ports conscquent thereon, have probably inereased 
tho circulation, At the same time the ‘‘ enquiry ’’ 
must have inereased the expenses of the establish- 
ment. It may therefore be doubted that the 
Chronicle is a lucrative, or even ‘‘a paying’’ con- 
cern, 

Next in age to the Morning Chronicle is the 
Morning Post, which was founded in 1772. This 
has always been a high Tory paper. The Post's 
steady and inveterate hostility to Free Trade is 
well kuown ; it at the same time affects to cham- 
pionize the cause of labour! In 1795 it had, but 
300 subseribers, in 1842 its daily cireulation was 
3,850: ° Its present sale is probably equal to that 
number? 

The Morning Herald was established in 1780. 
It is Tory in Polities, anti-Puseyite in religion, 
and the untiring foe of the Political Economists 
and Free Traders. Of all the Tory papers:tbe 
Herald is decidedly the best, and as regards foreign 
movements, both its news and articles contrast with 
the Times, on the score of fairness, most favourably. 
In 1842 its daily circulation was 5,000. Since 
then it has passed into other hauds—those of Mr. 
Charles Baldwin, an able man of business. It is 
probable that its present sale is at least 7,000 
copies daily. 

The Zimcs was commeneed on the 1st of January 
1788. ‘The supremacy of the Times was built up 
by the late .Mr. Walter, father of the present 
managing proprietor. He called around him 


„writers of eminent talent, and paid them largely; 


and stopped at no expense to secure the best.and 
and earliest foroign correspondence and every ether 
description of news. During the great Great 
Freneh War, he carried his paper to its present 


| eminence by the constant priority and eomplete- 


ness of its news over that of any competitor. . His 
arrangements were such that he frequently had in- 
telligence of most important events long before the 
Government had received despatches. Tbe best 
business editor the Zimea has hitberto had was 
Barnes, like Black, well known to the readers of 
Cobbett’s Register, Barnes was paid £1,000 „a 
year, and became owner ,of one-tenth of the paper. 
The late Mr. Walter first, applied steam pawer to 
printing. This was dnne November 29, 1814, ata 
time -when his paper bada circulation of 4000 only 
a day. He took in hand the inyentor of the ma- 
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chine when his invention was incomplete, helped 
him through, put up the machine in the building 
next to his office, and had the paper struck off by 
it one morning, before his pressmen, who had 
sworn never to submit to any such innovation, 
knew of it. Of course tha pressmen submitted. 
The present proprictor has neither the energy nor 
originality of his father. In 1843 the circulation 
of the Times was 21,000 copies daily. Its present 
circulation is snpposed to amount to 30,000 copies 
daily. The profits must be immense, notwith- 
standing its great expenses. Of course the prin- 
cipal source of its wealth is in its enormous mass 
of advertisements. The amount ot duty paid by 
the Times on its advertisements in the year 1849 
was £97,000! We need not say a word as to the 
political character of the Times. Its name is 
synonymous with political infamy. 

The Morning Advertiser was commenced on the 
8th of February, 1793. Itscireulation is supposed 
to be about 5,600 copies daily. Its profits go to 
increase the funds of the Society of Licensed Vic- 
tuallers, it being the property of that body. Its 
politics are ‘‘ Free Trade, and Civil and Religious 
Liberty.’ Our readers know the meaning of these 
phrases; it is therefore almost superfluous to 
add that the liberal Advertiser is the bitter enemy 
of democracy. On a late occasion it zealously 
supported the French Government, in that govern- 
ment’s treachcrous destruction of Universal Suf- 
frage. 

From the commencement of the Morning Adver- 
tiser until the establishment of the Daily News, no 
morning paper succeeded in establishing itself in 
London, thongh several efforts were mado, and a 
great deal of money spent. The New Times sunk 
£20,000. John Murray tried The Representative, 
but it failed, and The Constitutional, with Laman 
Blanchard, Douglass Jerrold and Thackeray for 
writers, met the same fatc. The Daily News, 
which came into being January 21, 1846, with 
the strongest editorial corps that could be had in 
London, struggled long in doubtful existence. Its 
sale is supposed to range about 5,000 copies 
daily. The News is well known to be the 
special organ of ‘‘the Manchester School.’’ It 
sympathises with the “liberals” of continental Eu- 
rope, but expresses a ‘‘holy horror ’’ towards the 
principles and partisans of Red Republicanism and 
Social Democracy. 

There are four evening papers: the Globe, Sun, 
Standard, and Evcpress. We must refer the reader 
to Mr. Hunt's book for particulars concerning these 
journals. 

An able writer in the New York Tribune has been 
lately writing a series of articles on the newspaper 
press. His account of English journalism is to a 
great extent taken from Mr. Hunt’s work. We 
shall, in turn, borrow the Tribunes condensation 
of Mr. Hunt’s statistics relative to the persons em- 
ployed, and the expenses incurred in getting up a 
Morning Paper. 

“ Mr. Hunt's estimate is briefly as follows :—A 
chief editor, paid 18 guineas a wcek ; sub-editor, 
12 guineas; sccond sub-editor, 10 guincas ; foreign 
sub-editor, 8 guineas; writers (about 4 guincas a 
day,) 25/. ; sixtcen parliamentary reporters, (one 
at 7 gnincas and the others at 5 guincas per week, ) 
87/. 7s. Each paper of any pretensions must have 
an establishment at Paris. The head of this, who 
bears the title of Correspondent, is paid 10 guineas 
a week; a reporter, 3 guineas; office expenses and 
cost of Paris papers, 5 guineas; the agent at Bou- 
logne, who transmits the despatehcs, has 1 guinea, 
and the expense of postage is also considerable. A 
Madrid correspondent is also required at 4 guineas; 
one at Rome, 4 guineas; Naples or Turin, 3 gnin- 
eas; Vienna, 3 guineas; Lisbon, 3 g'ineas; Ber- 
lin, 5 guincas ; the correspondents at Malta, Alex- 
andria, Athens, Constantinople, Hamburg, China, 
Singapore, New York, Halifax, Jamaica, and other 
placcs where news is to be expected, are paid ac- 
cording to the importance of their posts; the Times's 
correspondent in New York was, we believe, for- 


merly paid 109/, per annum for two letters per | 
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month. Then there must be a correspondent at 
every important sca-port in the Kingdom, whose 
duty is to forward any news arriving there with all 
possible promptness. A large part of the paper is 
occupied by reports of doings in the Courts, and 
and the corps of reporters required for this purpose 
is large and costly. There are nine Courts, in 
which as many regular reporters are employed at 3 
guineas a week, with oceasional extra help when 
work presses; two courts whose reporters have 2 
guineas each; four at one guinea; scven circuit 
courts which together cost about about 6l. a week. 
There are fourteen police courts, which together 
cost 10}. a week, while other penny-a-line report- 
ing costs about 102. Public ‘neetings also have to 
be reported either by members of the paper’s Parlia- 
mentary corps or by reporters specially engaged. 
A scientific man is also employed to correct the re- 
ports of medical evidence, and judicial investiga- 


tions, where chemistry, botany, or physiology are, 


involved. The city editor has 7 guineas a week for 
his daily money article, two market reporters have 
each 1 guinca, and seven other markets are re- 
ported at a less ratc. ‘he salaries paid for the 
theatrical, musical, and othcr articles on art, are 
not given by Mr. Hunt; they are probably com- 
paratively small. The news of the Turf is also re- 
ported; Court intelligence is found in the Court Cir- 
cular; there must be also a subscription to the Stock 
Exchange Lists, to Lloyd’s and the Jerusalem 
Coffee House; Hansard’s Debates, Acts of Parlia- 
ment, Votes of the House, and other Parliamentary 
papers, the Coal Market List, the Packet List, and 
the London Gazette must also be subscribed for. A 
great number of foreign, colonial, and provincial 
papers must also be had, either by exchange or sub- 
scription, amounting say to 150 a day. © 

The expense of sending reporters and correspon- 
dents to the places whence they are to forward 
news, and of getting their dispatches, is also heavy, 
sometimes a special railway engine being employed. 
Railway parcels of this sort cost from 5l. tol. a 
week. The overland mail costs some 4.000/. a 
year, but, by sharing among four papers, it is re- 
duced to 20/. a week each. The electric telegraph 
is expensive. The printing employs some sixty 
persons; a “printer” or foreman, weekly wages 5l. 
to 71. ; assistant 3l. 10s. to 4/.; maker-up of adver- 
tisements 3l, 10s. to 4l.; three proof-readers 3/. 
each, with three assistants (boys) at 1/. to 1/. 10s.; 
forty-five or fifty compositors 2l. 10s, to 31. There 
are also eight or ten “ grass” hands who take the 
places of regular compositors when they are absent. 
‘The foreman also employs five or six men after the 
composition is closed, to help to put the paper to 
press; these men earn from 3/. 10s. to 42, In the 
machine rooms are employed a machinist and as- 
sistant machinist, a chief engineer and assistant, 
sixteen men and boys to feed the machine and 
take out the papers, and one man to wet down the 
sheets, The publisher is paid 5 guineas a week and 
has an assistant and four or five errand-boys. There 
are also a secretary, cashier and accountant; three 
advertisement clerks, a night porter, a day porter 
and errand-boy. The aggrgate weekly expenses 
Mr. Hunt set down thus: 
Editing, writing, and reporting a double daily paper dur- 

ing the session of parliament ...........--0esee00 + £22 
Foreign and local correspondence. .........0seeece 
Printing, machining, publishing, and general ex- 

penses of double paper, with occasional second and 


third editions, and an evening edition three days 
a weck 


100 


200 


Total EDN 


This estimate, it will be seen, does not include 
the cost of paper or stamps. The stamp isone penny 
on each sheet, and the paper costs (including 1:4. 
per 1b, cxcise duty) a trifle above a penny. Sup- 
posing then, that the paper has a daily circulation 
of 3,509, the item of paper and stamps will be 175Z. 
a week, making altogether nearly 7002. for the 
weekly outlay. This estimate is probably too small 
to be applied to The Times 


(To be concluded in our next number.) 


Poetry for the People. 


THE CAPITALIST. 


“(Gold and gold and nothing but gold, 
He had pola give and gold to lend, 
Gold to lay by, and gold to spend. 


On the glittering piles of wealth he gaz'd, 
(His heavy coffers hold ;) P 

Till his giddy brain with the sight was daz’d, 
His heart was chang’d to gold. — 

Soon all human feelings sickening died 
Crush’d by that passion’s pow’r ; , 

As the life-pareh’d flow’rs of the morning fade 
Seorch’d by noon’s blazing hour. 

And the blood that cours’d through his portly frawe, 
Forgot its crimson dye— y 

To the glowing gold pour’d through every vein 
It ow'd vitality. 


He dwells in a mansion whose splendour mocks 
Noble or regal state ; 

Jike a bloated spider their life he sucks 
Whose toils his wealth create i 

He throws round his vietims the i.vn net, 
Which want has wove for him, 

And he joys to see on their pale checks set 
The seal of hunger grim. 

And he hath search’d out what was never known, 
To Alchymists of old———— 

He taketh his brothers sinew and bone 
And melts to yellow gold! 


The dawn looks forth where his plundered serfs 
Their weary labours ply ; , , 
While the latest star which the midnight gives, 

uits, ere they cease, the sky. 

See the bloodshot eye and the haggard form, 
The idiotic stare, 

And consumption’s slow insidious worm, 
Are brands his servants bear. 

Stern manhood o'erpowered his sturdy strength 
Bows in the deadly strife ; 

And the throbbing brow of opening youth 
With cares of eld is rife. 


A hale old age, save in ancient song 
To workers i3 unknown 
(But a sleepless angel eaeh blighting wrong 
In God’s day book writes down !) 
Bravely, O bravely, the golden flood, 
The rich man quafts the while ; 
And little he recks if his brothers blood 
Its lustre somewhat soil ; 
Honours and titles await his call 
With aught earth’s confines hold, 
For the nations (like they of Dathan) all 
Adore the calf of gold. 


O fell is the noble’s insane misrule, 
When trampled uations obey ; 

And blackest of all the plagues of hell, 
Is the priest's unbounded sway. 

But this goodly earth is more deeply curst 
By mammon’s blacker slaves. 

Who answer the anguished cry for bread 
By digging pauper ves. 

O quail ye not lest that skeleton host 
May turn and their tyrants slay ? 

For the hunter feareth that hour the most, 
When the hunted stand at bay.’ 


Say paled not your cheek when that dying howl 
Of hunger past your doors, 4 
Lest your children's clutch of your hoarded spoil 
Shonld prove less firm than yours ? 

For the time draws nigh when the reck’ning due 
With brigands shall be madc 

And the long arrears and interest too, 
In full shall be repaid ! 

And O when that day of maddening strife,— 
Of long-pent justice comes, 

When the people's watchwordis—“‘ Life for life” 
God help the guilty ones 


Hoop 


Fair freedom hallows with her tread, 
The silent cities of the dead— 

For beantiful in death are they, 

Who proudly fall in her array.—Byron. 


Manufacturers and agriculture are intimately com- 
hined and related to each other; and I believe that the 
happiest state of society will be found in a nation where 
the manufacturing operative has a portion of land allot- 
ted to him, so as to enable him to be indcpendent of the 
wages of his labour, — Sharman Crawford. 

Wretched is the infant's lot. 

Born beneath the straw-roofed cot, 

Be he generous, wise, or brave, 

Still he can but bea slave, 

Drained by taxes of his store, 

Punished next for being poor, 

Long, Yong toil, and little rest, 

Still by want to be oppresse'],— 

This is the poor wretch’s lot, 

Born beneath the straw-roofed cot.— Southey- 
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Letters of L'Ami du Peuple. 


XVI. 
“If I’m designed yon lordling’s slave — 
By Nature’s law destgn’d— 
Why was an independent wish 
E’er planted in my mind ? 
If not, why am I subject to 
His cruelty and scorn? 
Or why has man th’ accursed power 
To make his fellow mourn?”’ 
Burns. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY FLOGGING. 


“THE Army and the Navy” is a standing | 
toast at all ‘‘loyal’’ and ‘‘respectable”’ 
gatherings. Every one is aware that the 
toast is intended as a compliment to the of. | 
ficers of each service, and that while honour- 
ing them with overflowing bumpers, the 
loyal respectables have no idea of honouring 
the ‘‘ common seamen” and ‘ privates.”’ 
Not that but they too have their share of 
adulation. Both literature and the stage, 
the press and the pulpit, have rung with eu- 
logiums on our ‘‘hearts of oak,” *‘ jolly | 


| inferior officers. 


tars,’’ ‘ ‘gallant blue-jackets,’’ ‘‘ brave British | 
soldiers,” ‘‘ invincible army,” &c., &c. | 
This flummery ‘ha been employed as pa 
and parcel of, a system cunningly devised to | 
inspire both sailors and soldiers with the 
pride of egotism, and to mystify and humbug 
the mass of the people. Ido not dispute the | 
heroism, &c., of “our naval and military 
defenders.” All that is unquestionable, and 
acknowledged even by those who have met 
them in deadly conflict both on flood apd 
field. My complaint is, that, while their mas- 
ters have been praising the ‘‘ most gallant”’ 
and ‘‘most generous,” and ‘‘most heroic,” 
-—they have at the same time treated them as 
they might have treated irrational brute 
beasts. They have ruled *‘the bravest and 
the best” by terror, and governed them by 


the lash. Beasts of burden are protected 
from the cruelty of their masters by the law. 
For our sailors and soldiers there is no law, 
except that barbarous code the ‘‘ Articles of 
War.” Subjected to the most Draconian 
regulations, and entirely at the mercy of 
despotic chiefs, what wonder that their his- 
tory exhibits a frightful picture of suffering 
and degradation? i i 

To listen to the stories told by old ‘‘ man-o’- 
war’s-men’’ of the cruelties committed, with- 
in the last fifty years, on board those ‘‘ float- 
ing hells,” the ‘‘ wooden walls of Old Eng- 
land,” is enough to make the blood of the 
listener congeal with horror, or run fire with 
indignation. Of course much depended up- 
on the character of the commanding officer, 
who, if a humane man, wielded his despotic 
authority with forbearance, resorted to cor- 
poral punishment as seldom as possible, and 
protected the seamen from the brutality of 
But such men constituted 
the exception rather than the rule, The great 
majority were stern, unfeeling tyrants, and it 
is not too much to say that some were pitiless 
savages who deliglited in torture. On board 
the vessels commanded by those merciless 
miscreants every petty officer was encouraged 
to play the tyrant, and the life of the poor 
seaman was one unvarying round of misery. 
CHARLES PEMBERTON narrates in his auto- 
biography, how thatwhen a ‘‘common sailor” 
on board the Salvador del Mundo, it was 
the custom of one of the boatswain’s mates 
to place himself at the mouth of the hatch- 
way, on the occasion of all hands being piped 
on deck, and twisting a ‘colt’ round his fist, 
wait to receive the poor fellows as they rushed 
up from below, and as they arrived one by 
one, the ready weapon fell crack, t).wack, in 
allits energy on their shoulders, On one oc- 
casion, as PEMBERTON with vae rushing herd 


mounted the deck, he received. one of the 
blows across his shoulders, which sent the 
blood at once whizzing and boiling. back upon 
the heart; the blow seemed to fall through his 
bones into his breast, so ponderous -was the 
stroke. He became faint and sick, his limbs 
bowed under him like rushes, and he sank. 
down senseless on the deck. © A hundred 
times afterwards was he thankful that no 
knife was within his reach when he returned 
to his sensés or he would have driven it, blade, 
handle, and all, into’that boatswain’s heart. 
They would have hanged him for murder had 
he remained a week longer on board the Sal-' 
vador del Mundo!*  PEMBERTON’S experi- 
ence of naval life could be confirmed by many 
a storm-and-war-worn veteran. How many 
a man has had the quivering flesh cut from 
his spine, because some aristocratic brat of.a 
midshipman imagined some act, or trumped 
up some charge of disrespect or insubordina- 
tion ! Condemning a man to be flogged round 
the fleet was the climax of these barbarities. 
The unfortunate man condemned to this hor- 
rible punishment was flogged from ship to 
ship, and if he sank under the punishment be- 
fore receiving the whole of the lashes to which 
he had been sentenced— perhaps 500, the 
punishment was interrupted, and the man 
consigned to ‘‘the sick bay” until his back 
was healed, when be. was again dragged 
forth to receive the remainder of the torture. 
This horrible pinishment always destroyed 
the health of the victim, and not unfrequently 


caused his immediate death. ; 
Those who imagine that at this ‘‘ advanced 


‘period ” sailors are very differently treated 


from what they were ‘‘when GEORGE 

TE Tump was king,’ know nothing of 

the actual state of things on board our 

war-ships. According to the admissions of 
« The Value of Biography. Bv @. J. Holyotite’- 
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the Government, there were no fewer than 
2,000 cases of flogging in the navy in one 
year only, —1839, and 1,200 such cases in 
the year 1845. Thousands of our seamen 
could testify that up to this hour the “ cat” 
is the sceptre of not a few naval tyrants, and 
flesh-tearing their favourite amusement. 

As regards ‘flogging in the army, it is no 


longer possible for our military aristocrats to 


gratify their lust for cruelty as they were 
wont to do im ‘the goed old times.” Tt 
may be no news. to military readers of tle 
Red Republican, tat the fact can hardly fail 
to startle ‘‘ civilians’ that soldiers have been 
flogged for having married without the consent 
of their commanding officers, In one such 
case, which occurred in the year 1817, the 
victim being unable to survive the disgrace 
which he considered the punishment stamped 
upon his name, committed suicido by drown- 
ing himself. In the same year, three men 
belonging to the 3rd regiment of Foot Guards 
having taken part in a drunker brawl, were, 
—TuHomMas Hayes, Francis Hayes, 
GEORGE STANIFORD, condemned by a regi- 
mental court-martial to receive EIGHT HUN- 
DRED LASHES EACH. On undergoing the 
punishment, THomas Hayrs (aged twenty) 
received six hundred and seventy-five lashes, 
when the surgeon stopped the punishment. 
Francis Hares (aged sixteen) received three 
hundred and thirty-five lashes; and GEORGE 
STANIFORD (aged seventeen) received tivo hun- 
dred. The Tower of London was the fit 
scene of this horrible cruelty. In times 
more recent, a private in the Scots Greys, 
an Irishman of the name of Manony, was 
flogged because suspected of being the author 
of some words chalked on the door of the 
Colonel’s carriage. He was sentenced to 
suffer oNE THOUSAND LASHES, and received 
sight hundred and fifty, when he fainted. The 
surgeon. then interfered, The man was sent 
to the hospital, but never recovered his health, 
and was discharged as being unfit for service. 
These are but samples of the long catalogue 
of snch atrocities. The case of FREDERICK 
Wurre, of the 7th Royal Hussars, flogged to 
death at Hounslow, in the year 1846, must 
be fresh in the recollection of the readers of 
the Red Republican. Although FREDERICK 
WHITE received only one hundred and fifty 
lashes, he died from the effets of the punish- 
ment. It was proved at the coroncr’s inquest 
that the agony caused by the flogging reduced 
the muscles of the victim to a pulp; a dos- 
truction of life by a process most cruel. No 
wonder the on-lookers faint and fall at the 
sight of such horrors. 

The burst of popular indignation excited 
by the death of WHITE forced the govern- 
ment to make some concessions to outraged 
humanity. The Duke of WELLINGTON con- 
sented to issue an order limiting the number 
of lashes intlicted under any sentence to fifty. 
The Whig government concurred, and resisted 
all attempts to totally abolish the punish- 
ment. In the House of Commons only thirty- 
nine members could be fouud to vote for the 
extinction of flogging. 

Although no soldier can be punished with 


more than fifty lashes at æ time (I belua | 


this regulation docs not apply to the navy) it 
is obvious that to that extent a man may be 
flogged many times in succession. Besides, 
if the punishment was reduced to ten lashes, 
it would in principle be as objectionable as a 
thousand. The ‘‘cat’’ is a standing me- 


mento of the subjection of the people to a | 


and | 
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cruel and tyrannical aristocracy. The com- 
mon sailors and private soldiers are drawn 
from the ranks of the working class, of course 
a sufficient reason why they should have their 
flesh torn from thcir bones to gratify the 
brutality of their aristocratic officers. Would 
to heaven the latter had the ‘‘cat” applied 
to their delicate backs, it would speedily 
teach them humanity and a feeling of sym- 
pathy for their fellow creatures. 

I have been led to take up this question by 


the cheering intelligence lately received from | 


America, The military forces of the United 
States have never known the degradation of 
the lash, which, however, has been upheld 
inthe Navy. That such a barbarous relic 
of British supremacy should have been so 
long continued, is surprising. It exists no 
more. Flogging in the United States’ Navy 
has been abolished. Here is the clause form- 
ing part and parcel of the Naval Appropria- 
tion Bill passed immediately previous to the 
adjournment of Congress :— 

“ Provided, that fogging m the, navy and 


‘on board ucasels of commerce be and the same 


is hereby ABOLISHED from and after the 
passage of this act.” 

So perish every description of slavery, and 
all institutions that at present dim the 
glory of (what might be) ‘‘ the model Re- 
public. ”? 

It is notorious that the American Navy is 
already to a great extent manned with deser- 
ters from British shipsof war. The prediction 
that the number of such deserters will hence- 
forth abundantly increase may be safely 
hazarded. 

Amongst other blessings enjoyed under the 
old monarchical system in France, the sailors 
and soldiers of that country were subjected to 
corporal punishment. The Revolution of 
1789 abolished that amongst other enormities, 
Napoeon although a tyrant was too fond of 
popularity to think of re-establishing the 
lash ; and the restored Bourbons did not dare 
to attempt any such reaction, During sixty 
ycars French soldiers and sailors have been 
free from the cruel and disgusting punishment 
under which “ free-born Britons’? (7? 2) still 
writhe! Even in the Prussian anny flogging 
is limited to those soldiers who have been pre- 
viously degraded to the second class. 

Torturing and brutalising punishments are 
banished from the navics and armies of all 
the important states of Europe save three— 
England, Austria, and Russia! 

The Austrian soldiers aro flogged with 
sticks over the buttock. The wretched vic- 
tims are allowed to wear their drawers. After 
the twenticth blow strips of the drawers and 
jlesh are often‘seen to fall off together, Deser- 
tion and other serious offences are punished by 
running the gauntlet, The victim is stripped 
to the hips and compelled to pass and re-pass 
through one or several battalions of infantry 
ranged in two lines face to face, Mach soldier, 
furnished with a willow stick, strikes the cul- 
prit as he passes, with lis whole weight on 
the bare back. If the unhappy creature faints 
and cannot any longer proceed, he is laid on a 
bench, and the soldiers passing and re-passing 
at the ordinary step strike him as he lies. If 


“ne dies under the blows before the sentence 


is rally carried out, the soldiers continue 
striking the dead body until the sentence is 
completec ! Often before the victim expires 
the flesh of the back falls off in pieces, and the 
entrails protrude through the lacerated sides! 
The Russian soitiers are flogged with the 


plitt and knout. Of the two the knout is the 
heaviest. Both are most formidable instru- 
ments of torture. By the plitt as well as by 
the knout, the executioner can at every stroke 
tear out from the muscles on each side of the 
spine, .pieces of flesh the size of a walnut. 
The littlo horny tongue of boiled leather, which 
is fastencd on a brass or iron ring at the ex- 
tremity of the heavy thong, is just so much 
softened by dippimgit.in milk, as to enable it, 
after bruising the flesh, to drew out the piece 
by the power of suction, as we see school-boys, 
with a piece of wet leatirer and a string, lift 
np a brickbat. With the knout the execu- 
tioncr can kill his victim by cutting into the 
intestines, which he can do at once. Some- 
times the executioner places a cord round the 
neck of the sufferer, in such a manner that the 
wretched being in kis agony by his own efforts 
dislocates the vertebra and expires. * 

Enough of these horrors. They proclaim 


trumpet-tongued the hellish character of 
monarchs and their minions. Shame to 


England that her government is allied with 
the accursed despotisms of Russia and Austria 
in the unholy work of perpetuating such bru- 
talising and atrocious modes of punishment. 
Democracy has redeemed tle sailors and 
soldiers of France and, America from the 
accursed lash; some day Democracy will 
effect the same triumph for the naval and mili- 
tary proletarians of this country. The sove- 
reign people will refuse to tolerate flogging, 
impressment, and the many other evils that 
afflict and degrade both sailors and soldiers, 
Our brethren both in barracks and on ship- 
board may rest, assured that the abolition of 
flogging in the armu and navy will be the 
certain and immediate result of the triumph 
of Democracy, through the enactment of the 
PEOPLE’s CHARTER. 
LAMI DU PEUPLE. 


LABOUR versus CAPITAL. 
TWO CHAPTERS ON HUMBUG—CHAP, 1. 


BROTHER PROLETARIANS, —So many kinds of fal- 
lacies and fudge are being at present diligently pro- 
pagated regarding the above subjects, that, were I 
to direct your attention towards the tenth part of 
them, I might fill the columns of the Rep Rapustt- 
can every weck. At present, therefore, I shall 
discuss only three kinds of ‘‘respectable’’ fudge, 
which have been specially brought under my notice 
of late. One sct of Humbug-Manufacturers boldly 
deny the existence of antagonistic classes. In 
England,—‘‘ this highly respectable firm,” is re- 
presented by rose-coloured political sentimentalists, 
of the Boz school, and by the pious patrons of con- 
gresses for the promotion of universal peace. In 
Franee, the sapient persons who live in the pleas- 
ing delusion that there is no such thing as antago- 
nistie classes, with diametrically opposite interests, 
are represented by the stump-orator and Coekney 
litterateur, par excellence, M. de Lamartine. 
Daring a reeent visit to England, this +‘ Justice 
Midas ” of the conservative bourgeoisie, made the 
astounding diseovery that Johu Bull lives in an 
earthly paradise, where no apprehensions need be 
entertained of any collision between the different 
classes composing society. During the last twent 
years, according to M. de Lamartine, England hag 
made immense progress—“ not only in population, 
in riches, industry, navigation, railroads, extent, 
edifices, embellishments, and the health of the ca- 
pital, but also, and more especially, in charitable 
institutions for the people, and in asseciations of 
real religious, conservative, and fraternal socialism 
between classes, to prevent explosions, by the eva- 
poration of the eauses which produce them—to 
stifle the murmurs from below, by incaleulable be- 


* Revelations of Russia. 


nefits from above—and to close the mouths of the 
people, not by the brutalities of the police, but by 
the arm of public virtue, M. de Lamartine culo- 
gises the eharity, the prudence, the public virtue 
of “that intelli eon aristocracy,” viz.—the En- 
glish; givesa-sketch ef England as it appeared to 
him in 1822, 1830, and, lastly, in 1850. He 
states that, in 1830-—‘‘it was the misery of the 
English and Irish Proletarians thas frightened 
observers. Ireland was literall dying of inanition. 
The manufacturing Paes. the three kingdoms 
having produced more than the world could con- 
some, during the fifteen years of peace, left an 
overflow of: manufactures—the masses were ema- 
ciated, vitiated in. body and mind—vitiated by 
their hatrad against the class of society who pos- 
ses. Phe manufacturers had dismissed armies of 
woekmen without bread. These black columus 
wera to-begeen, with their mud-coloured jackets, 
detting the avenues aad streets of Lendon. like 
columns. of insects, whose nests had been upset. . 
- .- The wiees and brutishness af these masses of 
Proletarians, degraded by hunger and ignorance— 
their alternate poverty and debaucheries—tiicir pro- 
miseuouspess of ages, of sexes, of dens of fætid 
straw—their bedding tn cellars and garrets—their 
hideous clamours, to be met with at certaiu hours 
in the morning, in certain lanes of the unclean dis- 
tricts ef Lendon—when those human vermin 
emerged imte the light of the sun with howling, 
groaning, or laughter that was realty satanic, it 
would have made the massas af free creatures 
envy the fete of the black slaves.of our colonies. . . 
. . . Seetal war was visible there, with all its hor- 
rors and its furies—ewerybody saw it, and I my- 
self forbeded it, dike everybady slee” Such was 
the of things in general twenty years ago. 
M. de Lamartine revisits.us now, and finds every- 
thing changed for the better; I presume, through 
tho ‘‘incaloulable benefits from abore,” go liberally 
showered dewn by “that intelligent aristacracy.’’ 
In the strééts of London he finds an amazing differ- 
ence, —“ the--igneble lanes, with their suspicious 
taverns, wiere the population of drunken sailors, 
huddled together, like savages, in dregs abd dust; 
have been damelished , . 
as well cheamed ‘from filth, drunkenness, and obsce- 
nity, asthe other streets and suburbs af the city— 
one çan pass through them without pity and dis- 
gust; ane feels in them the vigilance’of publie mo- 
rality, and the presenee of a police which, if it 
cannot destroy vice, can at all events keep it ata 
distaņnee fram the.eyes of the passer-by, .... If 
you read the. jqurnals, these safaty-valves of public 
opinion, you must remain struck with the extreme 
mildness af men’s minds and hearts, with the tem- 
perance of ideas, the moderation of what is dc- 
sired, the prudence of the liberal opposition, the 
tenderness evinced towards a conciliation of atl 
the readiness of all’to co-operate, 
each: acoarding to his means and disposition, in 
advancing the general good, — the employment, 
comfort, instraction, and morality.of the peoplo. . 
....» Qnafeels that this people can live, last, pras- 
per, and improve, for a long time in this way.” 
Yet, “two classes af men, whom nothing ever sa- 
tisfies, the domagogues and extreme aristocrats,” 
are exempted from- this happy state of middle- 
class bliss and secarity! “Sut a few “clubs of 
Chætists ana of diplomatists” cannot disturb the 
profound calm which prevaile in a country ruled 
byan *+intetli cent aristeeracy,’’—~whioh dispenses 
‘t inénloulable benefits from above,”’ 
medium ef a glorious: constitution, and a set of 
time-honoured, veaerable institubions. Unique. 
apecimons.of middle-class twaddle, these extracts, 
gre they wat? -J think they ought to be warked 
in elaborate tent-atitch, framed, glazed, arid sent ta 
the Exhibition of ’51,—that great repositery of 
middle-class hnmbug. 


` I will not Hisalt yode jagrhont, my Protetarian | 
‘eaten ji ak ‘et mih onthtoa a oad, 


Brothers, by 


. . those streets are now: 


through the. 
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an odious, unjust system of society—know too well 
already what amount of faith can be placed in such 
descriptions of middle-class moderation and mild- 
ness—of prosperity for us, under class-supremacy 
and class-legislation. The charity of an ‘*intelli- 
gent aristocracy !’’ But the eharity of the aris- 
tocrat is an abominable insult to the plebcian. Let 
us fling them back their ‘charity.’ We do not 
want it. What we want is justice, not charity—a 
right, not an ‘‘incalculable benefit from above.” 
As children of the same Father, wo demand that 
share in the advantages of civilisation of which we 
have been scandalously robbed; we demand our 
birthright as hnm beings—as rational, moral 
agents. ‘Plat which we hold dircetly from God, 
in virtue of our humanity, we will not degrade 
ourselves by receiving as a favour, a “ charity,” 
at the hands of any human boing, still less at those 
of ragcally aristocrats, whether lauded or financial. 
“ Incalculable benefits from above! Are thearis- 
tocrats gods, that they assume the position of dis- 
pensing ‘‘iuealculable benefits” to others? Ibave 
yet to learn that any merely Auman being can 
confer benefits, calculable or incalculable, upon his 
fellows. He simply performs his duty, or he does 
not perform it. His duty is to refrain from all 
interference with the rights of others; it is to aid 
them in enforcing these rights, if need be; ina 
word, ‘‘to do unto others as ye would that others 
should do unto you.” Accept this sublime moral 
law—the interpretation of the words, Equality, 
Liberty, Fraternity—and there could be, hence- 
forth and for ever, no mention between man and 
man of such things as ‘‘charity, favours, obliga- 
tions, benefits.” These are vile words, the inven- 
tion of tyrants, and ought to be blotted for ever 
from the language of freemen. I suppose we must 
reckon the recent Whig refusals to extend the 
Suffrage, to repeal the knowledge tax, to permit 
the secular education of the people, among the 
‘« incaléulabie benefits ” lately conferred upon us by 
an ‘‘intelligent aristocracy.” From such benefits, 

ood 'Lord deliver us! Yet, I think, they are not 
incalculable. We know pretty well how much 
they are worth. ‘‘ Ireland was literally dying of 
imanition in 1830,” and in 1850, of course, the Irish 
proletarians are well-fed ard eontented ; only they 
are flying by thousands from that unhappy country 
to avoid being starved to death ; and even a corre- 
spondent of the Timzs admits that, in some of the 
southern districts, ‘‘one would be puzzled to say 
where the noxt gencration of men wore to come 
from !’’ In 1830, ‘‘the massos wero vitiated by 
their hatred of the class of society wlio possess.” 
And if this silly cockney gisciple of the French re- 
actionist party really knew anything of the senti- 
ments prevalent amongst the working-men of 
England, he would know that their hatred of ‘‘ the 
deleterious middle-class ’’—of those ‘‘ who possess” 
by robbing others—is as rife now as it was in 1830, 
God be thauked! God be thanked that the human 
mind has not stood still daring the last twenty 
years, clse were our hopes of salvation faint indeed. 
M. de Lamartine’s congratulations upon the ‘‘ vigi- 
lance of public morality ’’ ave rather premature, In 
1845, I was informed, by an cmivent physician in 
London, that the number of prostitutes there was 
about 80,000. In 1850, I have been teld the 
nutser is abeut 190,000 ; to whioh inorease in the 
vietims of a class-legislation, the cheap Bibles, 
patrenised by the saints of moral England, kave 
largely contributed. 
cussed by M. de Lamartine, I think recent events 
furnish an amusing enough commentary thereon. 
The extreme mildness and moderation of the 
joucnals” was lately shown in their defence of the 
Austrian agssssin and womau-flogger, in their angry 
vituperation of the braye Proletarians, whe drove 
him forth like a wild beast, asthe is. * The ten- 
derness evinced towards a conciliation of classes ” is 


peculiarly evinced in the speeches of Mr. Bright: 


and.obkera, the organs of the mill-owning, many- 


stuff asthe’ ahane: Wa, whe seller Trima thei] facturing portion of the middleclass, The anxiety 


tyranny of the mone -grubbers—wawe, acho. minsi 


iof these gentlemen fer ‘the general geod, for the 


bear'tiie intider y-fuflicted on.the enslaved classes by | joomifort, inatructian, and morality of the pcople’’ 


As to the ether topics dis - 
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is shown by their opposition to the Ten Hours’ Bill, 
to all inquiries into the state of the labouring poor, 
&e., dc. Doubtless, too, it is for the “general 


good” of the working-class that they are to be 


delivered, boand hand and foot, into the power of 
merciless despots like the Gooches and Faggs—tike 
the factory lords, ‘‘who grind the faces of the 
poor,” through the infamous relay system—else we 
should not see “ the safety-valves of public opinion ” 
—newspapers, that is—written for the so-called 
upper and middle classes—upholding, without one 
exception, the capitalist-tyrants in their iniquitoes 
war against labour. 
Howarp Morrow. 


RABPAIL, 
“(THE FRIEND OF THY PEOPLE.” 


Selections from the writings of F. V. Raspail, writter 
in the dungeon of Vincennes, 1848 :— 


IY. 


CHARTERS AND CONSTITUTIONS... THB CONSTETGTION 
OF THE FUTURE, 


CoNsTITUTION and Charter were synonymous 
words in the middle ages. The latter comes frone 
the Latin word carta, which means peper. A 
Constitution or Charter, was then the contract 
which freed the French Communes from the yoi 
of their feudal lords, but placed them under the 
jurisdiction of the crown. The pbople of these 
municipalities said to the king,—* You wish us 
to follow your banner. We agree to that, bat 
under certain conditions. The conditions: were 
fixed, signed and sealed by the contracting part 
ties, each of whom kept a copy. Later, when 
the men of ’89 wished to bring the thirty thou- 
sand Communes of France under one certral 
administration, they discussed with the king a 
new constitution, which he violated Py his flight 
and by his appeal to foreign powers. France 
punished him for this; she pronounced ju@g- 
ment against felonious Royalty, and proclaimed 
the Republic. From this monient, what need 
had France of a Constitution?, A Constitutionis 
a contract, and presupposes at least two edntract- 
ing parties. But of these parties there renraisred 
in France only one, who had reassumed its so- 
vereignty. All that was nesessary,,was g &b 
claration of rights and duties; that is, of tie 
reciprocal relations subsisting between the mem- 
bers of the Republic. But a Constitution, abowt 
which the people did not care a whit, was:com 
tiuued, though every Constitution contradicts the. 
fact of the Sovereignty regained by the people, 
the fact of oue general, national will, Whaf man 
ever made a contract with himself? “The anta- 
teurs of a Constitutiou have always a hankering 
after Royalty, the unknown quantity; of there 
equation isthe executive power. They make « 
contract with a monarchical hypothesis, and puts 
bridle on this phantasm before they adorn it wrth 
gorgeous trappings. Do you know they what is 
the Constitutiou of a free people? It is the triple 
form of civil, judicial, and military administra- 
tion,—it is the contract signed byall defining the 
obligations of cach to all, and of all to each; an 
such a constitution can be modificd and altered: 
at the will and pleasuro of the sovereign people. 
The longer such a Constitution is, the more sub- 
ject will it be to change; because, everyth ing 
save fundamental principles, depends ‘on lie 
pular delagates, and principles -nepd’ not ‘be 
written en ‘paper when they are already yritten, 
on the heart. of a nation. A rppadlican Consti- 
tution, therefore, is merely a pr ation ; for 


| example: sooner or later France will declare her- 
‘self a be a:democratic and. gochl republic. Iig 


tto is, Liberty, Equality, fraternity; the triple 
mae of the eerie fopte. Every Act cpm- 


trary to this rE ir high treason. Phe. 
sovereign people confide’ fhe administratoin and 


discussion of their affairs to delegates chosen by 
them. All offices are elective. 
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by a new invention. They are unfit for other work. NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
They have no means of living while they might learn | gs All communications to be pre-paid. 

another craft. They may starve. Nay, not that: Letters for the Editor to be addressed to ‘George Julian 
“ Government” gives them a poor house, and grudg- Harney, 4, Brunswick-row, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
: Sah : : 2 : Londen! 

gly sets © lite ee bodies ane P Orders for the Rep Reruzrican, from Booksellers, news- 
for thein walii aan ton ey Wire a Ane agents, &e., to be addressed to “ S. Y. Collins, H3, 
has in them. They are simply so much refuse of 


Fleet-street.” 2 i 
the capitalist, which the State insists shall be | Books for Review to be addressed to the Editor, care of 
carted away with some show of decency 


the Publisher, 

Every year in this “ free Britain” how many thou- 
sand men wander about our streets and lanes, wishing 
fur work and finding none, haggardly wasting, 
starving, beeause no private speeulator cares to 
employ them,—starving idly, worthless (not even 

‘The worth of one’s share in the land is not an | turned to account as manure), not because they will 
exact numerical proportion of all that is done in or | not work, nor because food js scanty or work not 
on that land, nor yet a certain sum of money or | wanting doing, but becanse under our present system 
amount of material wealth apportioned to each in | thercis no getting work to do, unless it subserves the 
exchange for giving up the land a simply one’s | pleasure a profi a a T 
share in the rental of the land, which, accruing toj because the State does not protect the sacred righ 
the State treasury, isa fund i comin assurance of oe human being to work and to enjoy the fruit 
and for the use of all. the members of the State. thereof. 

oe the ‘‘inviolability” of work, the sacredness The rental of the land is the proper capital of the 
of it and of property as its fruits, means something | whole nation. Why should I go to a pawnbroker, 
more than that we shall haveall we can earn under | or usurer, when my own money lies in the Treasury ? 
our present take-who-ean system, the system of} Why should I starve, lacking means while I learn a 
“ free trade’? in men and other commodities. The | new trade, my own failiug, when my money ts in the 
“inviclability” of work implies that there shall be | Treasury? Why should so many thousands of us, O 
no artificial hindrances in the way of work. Thef my brothers, so well-disposed to work, be idle, fam- 
right to the produce of one’s honest toil is a mere | ished, and unprofitable, while our money lies in 
cheat, if that toil by anay tyranny, constitutional | the Treasury: with the use of ey we one Tee 
enactment, or subterfuge, can be hindered from pro- | claim waste lands (some fifteen millions of aeres at 
ducing to the utmost of its natural ability aided by | this present lying “ uneultivated but reclaimable,”’ 
the interest of the common heritage—the rental of} as the political economist knows), better cultivate 
the land. Such an hindrance is the present tyranny | lands even now reclaimed, and build homes for the 
of eapital. houseless, and improve the hovels where human 

Say you give a man free access to the land.| creatures now lie waiting for the plague, and 
What use is that when he has no money for imple- | weave clothes for the naked, and feed the hungry, 
ments, stock, manure, or seed? when he has no] and edneate the ignorant. Good God! what work 
means of living evento the first harvest? To | awaits the doing,—and our capital every day pours 
throw the whole land open, giving to cach man, | into the public Treasury, and there lies idle (un- 
for himself and family, thcir proportion of measured | Jess, indecd, thieves take it thence), and we may 
value (some two aeres a head), what use would that | not help either ourselves or the helpless, unless we 
be to the millions whose existence depends on their | can get our tools from the pawnbroker and leave 
having wages next Saturday night? “They could | to be made tools of from some private speculator. 
sell it, perhaps.” Yes, for whatever the capitalist} Tt is one business of Government (not Tory ruf- 
might choose to give them for it, when he had | fanism or Whig rascality, neither of which is 
kept oft the purchase till the sellers should be at Government) to be the Nation’s Banker, to furnish 
starvation point. Something Oe 18 GAGNON? || aah Radrek wath Ge maia meae iie 
wanted, to make the land available. capital—for work, at all times and under all cir- 

Orsay that the State guarantecs to every man | cumstances. Else one’s right to property as the 
the produce of his honest toil. Well, it does that fruit of one’s work is a mere mockery. As the just 
DONG if that meras only such produce Be: Jue api appropriation of the land would sweep away all 
talist, who rules the market, will allow him to have, tides useless middlemen called landlords (not cul- 
No mere AERTS GE that sort, could benefit the tivators of land), soa sound system of national 
wages slave. But, “he shall have his share of all he| credit—a mutual assurance of the Nation—would 
earns,” says such a law. Shall he not also be free | id ys of all those mischievous middle-men called 


X = e Te give iie aey an his | eapitalists, who stand now between the work and 
Saare ee emo any bales ol cot ine worker (no matter whether the worker be a 


into the market? Or, rather, could he afford to) (“captain of industry” —who has not always capital 
warehouse it when the market is glutted and none!) ~~ only its low ae soldier), not helping but hin- 
will buy? He must sell it: for Saturday night sees as eee on SO o robbing, and but too 

him starving. And ao his master will have it at | em murdering, the other. M 
the present price—a wage. Through what special provisions or „under what 
Besides there is good in the division of employ- guarantees Governments should exercise this func- 
ments, and only loss of time to accrue from every | tion of supplying eapital, is a matter not to be pre- 
man being both producer and seller. scribed by any theorist (though the rescarches of 
such may indicate the method), and it can be de- 


The inviolability of work implies free access at : Sa a : 
all times to the means of work. For this purpose termined only by the Nation, whensoever it may 
please the People to constitute themselves a 


the State must be the eapitalist, the banker, the $ A à 
Nation and to appoint thcir Government. 


money-lender. 
Look at things as they are. A poor man is out Wa J. LINTON 


REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES. 
LETTER V. 

“ We believe in the holiness of work, in its in- 
violability, in the property which proceeds from tt, 
as its sign and its fruit.” i 

“© We believe in the duty of society to furnish the 
element of material work by credi+”’ 


: Correspondents requiring private answers are re- 
quested to forward a post-stamp. 


Tue right to one’s share or one’s share’s worth in 
the common heritage—the land, and the right to 
the produce of one’s own honest toil: if the State 
guarantees these, it is enough. For what do these 
rights imply ? 


*.° Desirous of having a greater variety of articles than 
lias hitherto appeared in the Ped Republican, we respect- 
fully request our correspondents to study brevity. Non- 
compliance with this request will entail upon us the 
disagreeable task of either curtailing or altogether exclu- 
ding articles which, if of rcasonable length, and otherwise 
acceptable, will meet witha ready weleome to our columus. 

Susscriprions RECEIVED FUR THE ‘ Rep REPUBLICAN.’ — 
An Admirer of Le bon sais-culotte Jesus-Christ, 10s. € 
Five Reds, O’Connorville, 1s.; J. A., Glasgow, 4d.; A. 
Fiddes, Aberdeen (second subscription), 6d. ; J. Sketchley, 
Gd. ; “A Red,” Shrewsbury, 3d.; James Main, Hamilton, 
Is.; Edward Burm, ditto, bd. ; Robert Wood(a teetotaler), 
Is. 

For Fratersat Democrars.—Mr. Bishop, per Mr. 
Stallwood, 1s, ; L. Gleave, 4d. 

For tuw Pousi Rercoers.—George Smith, Salford, 
9s, 6.2 J. Smith. Bury, 6d. T Mills, Rochdale, 3d. 

For tur Tyvk-FouspErs. —W. Simmous, Gd. 

Por tHe Basrern Counries ENGINE Duivers, &¢.—Col- 
leeted in a shop of nine men, per Mr. Davies, 1s. 1d. 

W. H. Davies, Ediuburyh.—Of course, the non-payment 
of the letter was understood to be accidental. We have 
received the stamps for postage. Thanks for the news- 
paper. We have forwarded the letter to Mr. Shackleton. 
His address is—‘‘ Quecenshead, near Halifax, Yorkshire.” 

An INDIGNANT Loyalist (? ¥).—A correspondent writes as 
follows :—‘' Dear Sir,—It grieves me beyond measure to 
inform you that, if you propose treating our * dear institu- 
tions ’ as set forth in the letter of L’ Ami du Peuple, in No. 
19, I shall be obliged to discontinue subscribing for tliree 
copies weekly, as I have hitherto done, and change the 
number toa round dozer. !’? Bravo! We hope that the 
new edition of the ‘‘ Royal Arms” will make our corre- 
spondent still more indignant, and that henceforth nothiug 
short of subscribing for two dozen copies will enable him to 
give full vent to his overflowing loyalty. 

a“ The letters of several correspondents will be inserted, 
or noticed in our next number. 

Tue “ ScorrisH Paess” is still waging war against the 
Red Republican, Our masked reviler reluctantly admits 
the progress of our little journal, and the prineiples it 
enunciates. The Red is described as ‘‘one of the most 
dangerous ’’ of “cheap prints.” . . . ‘There is no dis- 
guising the fact—both ominous and instructive—that 
thousands upon thousands of tliese productions are circu- 
lating among the masses ; and, whatever be our opinion of 
the doctrines themselves, we must remeinber that these 
doetrines are promulgated openly, and form the Political 
Confession of Faith of vast numbers of the people.” 


TO THE SECRETARIES OF TRADES’ 
UNIONS, AND ALL OTHER INDUS- 
TRIAL ASSOCIATIONS, 

ANXIOUS to increase the usefulness of the Red 

Republican, I respectfully request the earliest 

intelligence of :— 

The formation and progress of Trades’ 
Unions, Co-operative Associations, and other 
industrial bodies ; 

Attempts to reduce wages, and acts of rob- 
bery and oppression, perpetrated under the 
system of ‘‘ fines and abatements;’’ 

Strikes, with clear and authenticated infor- 
mation of the question or questions at issue 
between the contending parties; 

The results of co-operative experiments, 
and the beneficial effect, or otherwise, upon 
the workers not connected, as well as con- 
nected, with the said experiments. And all 
other matters affecting the condition of the 
working-classes generally, 

A portion of the Red Republican will be set 
apart for the publication of the intelligence 
desired. 

Communications must be concise and clear. 
As much must be compressed into little com- 
pass, I shall hold myself at liberty to give the 
substance, without giving every word of the 
letters received, 


of work. Illness, perhaps, has come upon him, or 
his trade is slack. He must needs lie by. His 
little savings (if he has any) areexhausted. He 
sella his clothes, his furniture, all he can spare,— 
no not spare, but realize anything upon. At last 
he sells his tools. He recovers; trade is brisk 
again. He could find work readily enough; but 
he has no tools. How fares he now? Why, un- 
less private charity helps him to new tools, he may 
starve,—he and his. The case is common. So 
mneh “Society” does now for its able: members. 

So many hundred weavers are thrown out ofemploy 


Liberty is to the collective body what health is to the 
individual body. Without health no pleasure can be 
tasted by man: without liberty, no happiness can be en- 
joyed by society.— Lord Bolingbroke. 


None can love freedom heartily but good men ; the rest 
love not freedom, but license, which never hath more 
scope or more indulgence than under tyrants. Hence it 
is, that tyrants are not often offended by, ‘nor stand much 
jn doubt of bad men, as being all naturally servile ; but 
in whom virtue and true worth most is eminent, them 
they fear in earnest, as by right their masters ; against 
them lies all their hatred and suspicion.— Mitton, 


G. JULIAN HARNEY. 


NOTICE. 
In No. 21 of the Red Republican will be 
commenced a translation of the celebrated 


MANIFESTO 
OF THE GERMAN COMMUNISTS, 


never before published in the Eng!ish language. 


THE RED REPUBLICAN, 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1850. 


“Ler Europe learn that you will no longer suffer that 
wag be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor.’’—St. 
ust. 

‘Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought td yield one another mutual aid, according to 
their ability, like citizens of the same state.’’—Robespierre. 

‘The Golden Age, placed in the Past by blind Tradition 
is before us.”—St. Simon. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONFERENCE. 


THE readers of the Red Republican may re- 
member that in No. 15 there was published a 
letter from James WiILttams of Stokport, on 
the subject of the projected union of the popu- 
lar societies. Mr. WitLIams contended for the 
desirability of union, ‘‘ could it be sucessfully 
and conclusively accomplished.” He objected 
to federalism, observing ‘“‘ We havea common 
enemy oppressing us, a common foe to con- 
quer, and why should we be told that it is 
necessary to join this or that body as the best 
mode of making head against that encmy, when 
one well-organised association could answer 
the purpose infinitely better than a score.’’ 
Mr. Wilias concluded by giving it as his 
opinion that the egotism of ‘‘leaders” was 
the great obstacle to union. 

Our readers know that since the publication 
of Mr. Wiittams’s letter, efforts—earnest and 
honest—have been made to bring both ‘ lead- 
ers °’ and followers into one fold of union. In 
the meautime a change las come over the 
spirit of that gentleman’s dream. Of course 
he has a right to change his opinion, and to 
vote that undesirable which five weeks ago he 
was in favour of; but he hes no right to mis- 
represent facts, es he has done in his letter in 
the Northern Star. It is not true that there 
is a desire on the part of the Democratic Con- 
ference ‘‘to make the provinces bow to the 
decision of a London committee.” It is not 
true that ‘‘the London Conference pompously 
announces, that it is about to amalgamate all 
sections of Reformers into one entire body.” 
The Conference has made no announcement 
whatever. It is Mr. WrLirass who ‘‘ pom- 
pously announces” that which is not truc. Itis 
alsonot true that the Conference intends ‘‘that 

wenty-eight gentlemen shall put forth their 
mandates, striking out a line of policy, and 
the provinces must obey :?” Mr. Witttams’s 
letter consists of similar misrepresentations 
from the beginning to the end. Mr. WILLIAMS 
knows better, and should do better, than stoop 
to so contemptible a mode of discussing an 
important political question. At the meeting 
ofthe Conference on the 20th of October the 
following motion, being an amendment on all 
that portion of the programme not previously 
discussed, was carried by a large majority:— 

«While organising the people for the 
attainment of the Charter, the Union will 
take advantage of all favourable circumstan- 
ces to promote social reforms ; particularly 
all reforms calculated to ensure national edu- 
cation, the abolition of restrictions on freedom 
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of speech and pubtication, a system of equit- 
able taxation, the nationalisation of property 
in land, aud such laws as will best enable the 
industrious classes to associate for the protec- 
tion of their labour.” 

On the value of the policy indicated in the 
foregoing resolution we shall comment on 
another occasion, For the present we confine 
ourselves to observing that thus far the Con- 
ference has adopted the Charter, whole and 
entire, name and all, as the grand object to 
be sought by the proposed ‘ National Charter 
and Social Reform Union.” Tn addition, it 
proposes that the Union shall endeavour to 
promote all really honest reforms while 
working for the Charter. Remembering the 
precedents for this poliey,—the assistance 
given by tho Chartists to the advocates of the 
Ten-Uours’ Bill, aud Repeal of the Union, 
and to the opponents of the New Poor Law, 
to say nothing of the precedent set by those 
who worked desperately hard to sell the 
Chartists to the Financial Reformers, and who 
—with unblushing effrontery—now come out 
as the only pure and honest Chartists (1!!!)-- 
there is after all nothing very novel nor very 
alarming in the course taken by the Demo- 
cratic Conference, 


THE 'PYPE-FOUNDERS. 
We are happy to learn that our humble ad- 
vocacy of the cause of this ill-used but truly 
noble body of men has been productive of cn- 
couraging results. A number of masons 
working at St. Jolin’s Wood, have contributed 
two subscriptions to the Strike Fund, amount- 
ing to £1198. 1d. They particularly desired 
that the said contributions should be noticed 
iu the Led Republican, A society of French 
Silk-hatters, meeting at the Brown Bear, 
Southwark Bridge Road, having by reading 
the Red Republican become informed of the 
strike, sent for a deputation from the “ turn- 
outs.” After hearing the deputation the 
society voted for the assistance of the Type- 
fouuders the handsome sum named in the an- 
nexed letter ; and proinised to give or obtain 
further assistance if required. 


TO OUR BROTILERS, THE ENGLISH TYPE- 
FOUNDERS. 
CITIZENS, 


In the name of all conscientious work- 
men, 

We, the French Working Hatters in mecting 
assembled, have unanimously decided upon joining 
our protestations against, as well as expressing 
severe censure uponthose misguided men who have 
reduced a grcat many of your families to unmcrited 
suffering. 

We beg of you to accept our protestations, and 
the sum of our subscriptions amounting to £5 14s. 

Citizens, receive our brotherly sallutation.— 
Signed for the Company of French Working Hat- 
ters in London. 


D. LEBLons. 
RAISIN. 


A. Grosset. 
DELARUE. 
DELEAN. 


The following citizens have adhered to the pro- 
testation, and have subscribed the following :— 
Vullian Phillipe, 1s.; Taverniev, 1s.; Woillaume, 
Is,; Fayet, 1s.; Petit Jean, 6d.; Suireau, 6d. ; 
Gandivert, Is.; Raimiev, 1s.; Hiviot, 1s.; Du- 
bois, 6d.; Hemond, ls. ; Destre, 1s.; Frossart, 
6d.; Tre. Harchev,1s.; Barraillev, 1s.; Cha- 
teau, 6d. ; Hohn, 6d. ; Bonturiere, 1s.; Rudd, 1s. 
—Total 16s, 


| ing account of the affair at Monza. 


Republic and Royalty in Xtaly, 


BY JOSEPH MAZZINI, 
Translated expressly for this Publication. 


CHAP. X. 


CAPITULATION OF MILAN. 

On the night of the 3rd of August, Fanti and Res- 
telli betook themselves to Lodi, to demand from 
Charles Albert, what were his intentions, They 
could not see him; but they obtained from General 
Bava the declaration “that the king would march 
to the defence of Milan.” I saw Fanti on his return, 
and I foresaw the ruin, He will recollect now that 
I conjured him to prepare plans of defence “as if 
ihe Piedmontese army should only arrive to return ;” 
but he, above all things, a soldier, (later facts have 
only too well proved this) fascinated by the forty 
thousand soldiers who were about to arrive, smiled 
at my scepticism. 

On the 3rd appeared, furnished with a. roya; 
decree naming him military commissioner, a certain 
General Olivieri, who, with two others, the Mar- 
quis Montezemolo and the Marquis Strigelli, came’ 
in the name of the fusion, to take possession of the 
executive power. I saw all the three; I heard them. 
I listened to their words to the multitude assembled 
under the palace windows; I again saw Fanti; I 
went through the streets of Milan; I studied men’s 
looks and conversations, and I despaired; the 
people believed themselves saved; they werc, there-. 
fore, irrevocably lost. I quitted the city, God. 
only knows with what grief,—and I went to Ber- 
gamo, to join Garibaldi’s column. 

On the morrow Charles Albert entered Milan. 

How, holding the capitulation in one hand, he 
with the other swore to defend the eity, and or-. 
dered those buildings to be burned which might be 
of service to the enemy ;—how, having on the 4th 
made oath for himself, his sons, and his soldiers, 
before a deputation of the National Guard, he, on 
the 5th declared, he and his, in the very moment 
when Milan excited was preparing for the combat, 
that the capitulation was an accomplished fact ;— 
how at hearing this, a transport of fury took pos-- 
session of the population; the menaces addressed to 
the king, the scenes of the palace Greppi, and the. 
new verbal and written promises of Charles Albert, 
moved by the attitude of the people and swearing. 
to fight to the death; and almost at the same in- 
stant his secret fligbt accompanied with details 
which render tbe monarchy for ever infamous ;—— 
all this will be found chronicled in the relation of 
the committee of defence, and in tbat terrible 
chapter of Cattaneo’s book which he calls La Con- 
signe. It matters little to make clear whether the 
king was traitor or not, or since when either be or 
others had given their adhesions to the act of trea- 
son; it matters little to know upon the forehead of 
what individual history will engrave the inscription 
ofinfamy, <A very differeut thing results from these: 
sad memories; and who reads not in these pages of 
the passion of a people which had been great, which 
was great, and which desires to be great, the abso 
lute impotence of the monarchy, the death of all 
dynastic illusions, aristocratic and moderate, has 
neither intelligence, nor heart, nor true love for 
Italy, nor hope of the future. 

Some hours after, at Monza, in the face of this 
tremendous spectacle of a monarchy in flight and of 
an abandoned people, in the midst of the brave men 
of Garibaldi’s legion who followed Giacomo Medici,. 
was raised the little ensign of a company, bearing 
tbese words—Dio e il Popolo (God and the People), 
and chosen by the affection of these young people,. 
it was I who carried it. It was the flag of the new 
life rising from the ruins of an historic period ; and 
six months later, become the symbol of the Italian 
future, its splendour illuminated the summit of the 


Capitol.* 


* The French translator appends here the follow- 
It is written 
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Milan fallen, Lombardy fell also. Tbe prejudice 
that in the events of the capital were concentrated, 
the events of the whole country was still deeply 
rooted in men’s minds: a result of the traditional 
habits of the monarchy and the theories of the 
royal war. We have had but recently a severe proof 
of tbis. The capital is anywhere in which the 
citizens, devoted to a free life or a noblé death, are 
determined energetically to defend the national flag. 
But then this truth was not perceived; and on the 
other hand the provinces were enfeebled by the 
recent scissons of the fusion. The men who might 
have perpetuated the war in the mountainous part 
of Lombardy, and have regarded Venice as the 
capital of Venetian-Lombardy, Dnrando, Griffini, 
and otbers, were generals of the king, all bound to 
an ignominions pact of capitulation ; and when they 
had delivered the strong places to the enemy, they 
arranged so as to hinder every possibility of resist- 
ance, and often to lead the volunteers of March iuto 
Piedment, by means of directions for their route, 
signed by Austrian pens. Garibaldi and Medici 
alone kept the field as long as that was humanly 
possible for them; then they yielded to the flood 
the last of all without any compromise of terms. 


hy Medici bimself; and shows Mazzini to us from 
anotber point of view; so prepossessing in a donble 
Interest, Š 

“After the fight at Custoza, when Charles-Albert 
fell back upon Milan, General Garibaldi, then at 
Bergamo with a little division of about 4,000 Lom- 
bard republicans, all volunteers, helieving tbat the 
King of Piedmont, who was yet at the head of an 
army of, 40,000 men would have defended the capi- 
tal of Lombardy to tbe utmost as he had promised, 
conceived the audacious project of pushing forward 
and marching towards Milan. His end was to harass 
the left flank of the Austrian army in its pur- 
suit of the Piedmontese army, and thus to come in 
aid of any futnre operations which the king’s resist- 
ance in Milan might bring about. 

“Tn faet, on the morning of the 3rd of August, 
1848, Garibaldi with his division, was about quit- 
ting Bergamo to repair by a forced march, to 
Monza, when we saw appear in the midst of us,. 
his musket on his sboulder, Mazzini, who demanded 
to form part, as simple soldier, of the legion which 
I-commanded, and which composed the vanguard 
of Garibaldi’s division, General acclamations sa- 
luted the great Italian, and the legion unanimously 
confided to him its flag, which bore written upon it 
these words—God and the People. 

“ Hardly was it known that Mazzini was arrived 
in Bergamo, when the population hastened to sce 
him. They pressed around him and begged him to 
address tbem. His speech must ever remain in 
the memories of all those who heard him. He re- 
commended them to raise barricades, to defend the 
town in ease of attack during our march upon 
Milan: and whatever might arrive, ever to love 
Italy and never to despair of her safety, His 
words were hailed witb enthusiasm, and the coluran 
set off in the midst of marks of tbe liveliest sym- 

athy. 

eo The march was very fatiguing. The rain fell 
in torrents; we were steeped to tbe very bones, 
Although habituated to a life of study and hardly 
built for the violent exercise of a forced march, es- 
pecially in such wretched weather, his serenity and 
confidence were not lessened for an instant; and, 
notwithstanding our advice, for we feared for his 
health, he would never stop not abandon the co- 
lumn. It even happened, that. seeing one of our 
youngest volunteers slightly dressed, and conse- 
quently witb no defence ‘agninst tbe rain and the 
suddenlowering of the’ temperature, he forced him 
to accept his oloak-and/oover bimeelf with it. 

“ Arrived at Monza, we learned the fatal news 
of the capitulatien of Milan, and that a very nu- 
merous body of -Aastriam eavalry had been dis- 
patched against us, and was already at the eppo- 
site gates at Monza, 

‘‘Garibaldi, mach inferior in strength, not 
willing to expose his little corps to complete and 
uscless destruction, gave orders to fall back upon 
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Como, and placed me with my column in the rear, 
in order to cover the retreat. 

“For the young volunteers who asked only to 
fight, the order of retreat was a signal of dis- 
couragcement, and so it was at first made with some 
disorder. Happily it was not so with my rearguard 
column. From Monza to Como, this column, al- 
ways pursued by the enemy, menaced every in- 
stant with being crushed by very superior forces, 
never blenched, remained mnited and compact, 
showing itself always ready to repulse every at- 
tack, and by its fierce countenance and its good 
order, it taught the enemy to respect it during the 
whole passage. ; 

“In this march full of danger and difficulties, in 
tbe midst of continual alarm, the force of soul, the 
intrepidity, the decision, wbich Mazzini possesses 
in so high a degree, aud of which ho later gave 
such proofs’at Rome, never! contradicted them- 
selves, and caused the admiration of the bravest. 
His presence, his words, the example of his cou- 
rage, animated with such enthusiasm these young 
soldiers, who besides wero proud of sharing so many 
dangers witb him, that they determined, Mazzini 
the first, in case of combat, to perish one and all in 
defence of a faith, whose apostle he had been, and 
for whioh he was ready to become the martyr; and 
contributed greatly to maintain that order and re- 
solute attitude which saved the rest of the division. 

“These few details are too honourable to the 
character of Mazzini for them to remain unknown. 
His conduct has been for us, who were witnesses 
of it, a proof that to the great qualities of the 
citizen Mazzini joins the courage and intrepidity of 
tbe soldier,” J. Mepici. 

CHAP. XI. 
THE MODERATES. 
Tse miserable history of the Sardo-Lombard 
Moderates does not finish with the surrender. 
Like the adder cuttin two, they continued to writhe 
powerless and without hope of life. The tail of 
the serpent was the provisional government trans- 
formed into the Lombard Council, which united 
the Lombard-Venetian State; tbe head — which 
was the Cabinet of Turin, and the men of 
the princely Confederation turned to bite the 
eentré of Italy, where the national idea, driven 
from tbe North, had refuge and regained its 
strength. Not able to render themselves useful, 
they resolutely set themselves to annoy; unable to 
do, they plotted to undo. They laboured, and 
labour always, to dissolve. But it by no means 
enters into my plan to follow here their tortuons 
movements. The fatal action which certain of 
them, apparently reeonciled and penitent, endea- 
voured to exercise at Venice, —the intrigues which 
by fascinating sevcral of our party, contributed 
powerfully to the unfortunate issue of the attempt, 
which from the valley of Intelvi, was intended to 
rekindle the insurreetion of the whole of Upper 
Lombardy, the lying hopes which introduced an 
element of dissolution into the heart of the Lom- 
bard emigration— the projects of invasion on 
Tuseany—the opposition to the unification of the 
eentre, erowned, alas! with too great suecess— 
and in the last place, the infamous rout of Novara, 
might form, and perhaps will, one day form, an 
additional page to this sketch. Tbe documents 
which will soon be published in Italian Switzerland 
will be the commentary upon the faets which I 
here but point out in passing. This is enough of 
it for the present. Onc’s soul, weary in the midst 
of this mire, withdraws into itself, needing to 
repose by elevating its contemplation to the future. 

Even to day the remains of the party of the 
Moderates, broken into as many fractions as there 
are pctty persona] ideas and petty local ambitions, 
work in tho darkness, some to seduce, if they ean, 
poor Lombardy with new illusions,’ by engaging 
her in new Pronarchieo-Piedmontese plots; others 
toexcitein Tuscany innocent conspiracies in favour 
of men whoin Piedmont are disptting against the 
free tendencies of the populations; others again to 


profit by the general hatred against the sacerdotal | 


government in order to proposc—veritable profa- 
nation of the great idea gone forth from Rome— 


a dismemberment of the Roman provinces—and 
serving, perhaps unknown to them, the views oi 
Austria, a fusion with the State of Modena! 
But it is suffieient to unveil such intrigues, in 
order to render them abortive ; and if, after the 
royal war of 1848, after the rout of Novara, the 
Italians, seeing on one side the incapacity (to say 
nothing worse) of the chiefs of a faction-—on the 
other the prodigies of valour and popular constancy 
accomplished at Rome and Venice; if tbe Italians, 
I say, yet hesitated in their choice between the 
two flags, they would truly beunworthy of freedom. 

No! the lessons written during these last two 
years, with the tears of mothers and the blood of 
heroes cannot be lost. The trial is complete. The 
men of false or perverse mind, whe have desired 
to apply to nascent Italy a dootrine experimented 
on for twenty or thirty years, and acknowledged 
to be inefficacious, even in France, may yet for a 
little while create ministerial modifications, frame 
intrigues, seduce, by deceiving them, some men 
either timorous or without politiea] experience ; 
but they will hold no more, in whatever name they 
may wrap themselves, the reigns of the Italian 
movement. There have been wanting to them, 
from the day when they usurped the direction of 
the movement, those rights which firmly rooted 
beliefs give to the confidence of others: they de- 
clared themselves men of opportunity,. of provi- 
sional bargaining, of useful lying. To day they 
lack even the pretexts which, some years ago, 
they could invokein the name of the then actaal 
situation of Europe. 

Since two years, the European situation is 
visibly, irrevocably changed. Formerly, the 
question fermented between despotism and a tem- 
pered monarchy; to day it trembles between the 
republic and royalty. Let it be raised, no matter 
where, the republican cry will be the first revo- 
lutionary ery. If the Italian revolution would 
render itself strong by allying itself to the 
Europeon movement, it must be Republican. 
All the moderate Utopias together will not give 
a single friend—will not get rid of a single ene- 
my to the Italian cause. 


“ Remarks on the Constitution of the United 
States.—This eonstitution is well adapted to em- 
brace a vast extent of country and a great number 
of States. Each State makes its own laws, and 
manages its own affairs, deriving from the Union 
protection from foreign aggression, and enjoying all 
the advantages of free trade with wealthy and 
powerfnl neighbours.” 

“Tt is probable that the federal eonstitntion will 
be amended 80 as to be placed npon a more popular 
basis. Tbe great western States will, in the course 
of time, become dissatisfied with the disproportionate 
power of the smaller States, and willinsist on appro- 
priate amendments.” 

“Tt would have been better, in the first instance, 
if all the states could have been represented in both 
houses on one and the same principle, according to 
their respective populations. Mueb heart-hurning 
and jealousy have arisen from the violation of this 
principle, and from the concessions made to the 
slave States iu allowing the whites in those States 
more representatives in proportion than their 
brethren in tbe free States. It is imposatble to at- 
tach the same moral weight to the decision of the 
little State of Delaware as to that which of right 
belongs to the decision of the great State of New 
York, That system which puts them both on the 
same footiug is inexpedient, and will be altered,” 

“Under the present system, the alave States 
bave controlled the senate, and through the vast 
influence of that body managed the affairs of the 
Union, althongh the great majority of the eitizens 
are in the free States, This anomaly beconfes more 
obvious every day, and the great departure from 
democratie principles jast adverted.to msy goon 
cause serious dissatisfaction, The. probabili ity is, 
however, that in the course.of afew years the small 
slave States of Delaware and Maryland will abolish 


slavery, and this may temporarily allay the rising 
spirit of complaint.” 


Hri. 


Tre Fourru Esrare: Contributions towards a 
Mistory of Newspapers, und of the Liberty of 
the Press. By F. Kyiteny Hust, London: 
D. Boater, 86, Fleet-Strcet, 


(Concluded from No. 19 of the “Red Reprullican.’’) 


We close our extracts from Mr. Hunt's volumes 
by copying the eutire of the brief but interest- 
ing chapter headed— 

TWENTY-FOUR HOURS OF NEWSPAPER LIFE, 

“A sketeh of twenty-four hours of newspaper 
life will give soine idea of how the complex and 
expensive machinery moves for the collection, 
preparation, and publication of a daily paper. 
Perhaps the earlicst contributor at work is the 
Dublin correspondent. By the reecut post-office 
arrangements, via Holyhead, a steamer leaves 
Kingston harbour soon after cight in the morn- 
ing for Holyhead, and speeial despatches sent 
by that eonveyanee reach London the same day, 
By this mode we have news at night in Loudon, 
dated Dublin, the same morning. To prepare 
this the correspondent must be up betimes, get 
early copies of the morning papers. write his dis- 
patch, and be off by railway to mect the steamer 
by breakfast hour. He is then frec till evening, 
whilst his eopy is making its way across the 
Channel towards the London office. The French 
correspondent meanwhilc has risen, dressed, and 
is deeply immersed in the Debats, the Constitu- 
tional, and the Moniteur. Flimsy paper and 
rapid translators are in requisition ; a brisk drive 
to the Hotel de Ville, or to the house of a 
brother journalist, or a call at some other point 
where additional information, or a confirmation, 
or contradiction of current rumours may be 
gained, and then “Our Paris Correspondent’’ 
sits down to complete his dispatch. Quick pens 
and quicker thoughts spced on the work, and 
when all has been said, a capacious envelope re- 
ceives the slips: it is sealed, and away to the 
post-office inthe Rue J. J. Rousseau before cleven. 
The day is yet early, and a stroll through the 
eity, a call upon friends, a gossip at some public 
office, and in a cafe, another glance through the 
newspapers, an overhaul of the letters from 
Rome, from Naples, from Turin, from Madrid, 
which the post has brought, aud the correspond- 
ent is ready to prepare his morc elaborate des- 
patch for the five o’clock post. This is a matter 
of importance, and takes time. If tle Chambers 
are sitting, a reporter has been placed there to 
give the proceedings, and as the hour of five 
draws near, the “ copy’? accumulates. The des- 
pateh is written ; extracts from the leading Paris- 
jan papers have been mude; Galignani has been 
laid ander contribution ; some digests of French 
statistical papers have been summarised into 
readable and valuable pars ; the report of the 
Paris Bourse and of the Madrid Bolsa, come in, 
followed quiekly by that from the Chambers, de- 
layed till the last half-minute, that the procecd- 
ings might be brought up till the latest possible 
moment before the words “left sitting’ closed 
the eopy. Again the capacious envelope, with 
its printed address, is ready, and the abundant 
contributions of Paris toward the London 
stock of news finds its way to the post just two 
seconds and a quarter before the bureau closes. 
Whilst these French and Irish ambassadors of the 
fourth estate are thus employed, their brethren 
at Berlin, Vienna, Madrid, and elsewhcre are oc- 
cupicd much in the same way, cach eollecting his 
batch of news and commentary in time for the 
mails, Special correspondents, meanwhile, are 
less systematic. One it may be, is vibrating 
between contending armies, as in the recent 
eases of Radetzky and Charles Albert, or of Bem 
and Windisehgratz, another is an attache to the 
fallen fortunes of Kossuth at Widdin; another 
hovers about the Golden Hom, to learn whether 
the English fleet will really make a warlike de- 
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monstration against Russia: another is gathering 
news at California amongst the Wallstreet 
speculators of the western world ; whilst another 
chronicles the doings of the Sooloo pirates in the 
suffocating atinosphere of the East. 

“The reporters at home are as busy as the 
correspondents abroad. Amongst the earliest 
afoot in the morning is one noting at Smithficld 
the prices of cattle; others at Wakeficld aud 
Mark lane, the price of corn; another in South- 
wark, the prices of hops; and m Mincing-lanc, 
the qualities and rates of coffees and sugars. At 
Liverpool, the cotton ; at Manchester, the yarns ; 
and at Leeds, the woollcusare being watched, 
their prices jotted down, and the tone of the 
markets noted, Stocks and shares, also, are De- 
ing inquired about in all these and many other 
towns; whilst corn prices, and supplics, arc 
equally attended to. Where large local meet- 
ings occur, there also the reporters are to be 
scen taking up their places on the platform to 
note the thrice-told tales of agricultural distress ; 
and the equally familiar promises of prosperity 
to come from free-trade. In one part of the 
country a railway collision is being reported ; in 
another, an inquest on a mine explosion; in a 
third, an assemblage of persons favourable to 
church extension; in a fourth, a lecture on 
separation of church and state; in a fifth, some 
terrible aceident or appalling murder—be it 
where it may, there is a. busy pen at work for 
the London paper. Post hour has less import- 
anee for the newspaper mam in England than 
abroad. The last train is the point of interest 
here. As the hour for that approaches, the 
names of the sufferers by the collision, of the 
speakers for church extension and for chureh 
disruption; the described horrors of the fatal 
choke damp; a full aceount of the murdcrer’s 
looks aud deeds are all quietly packed up to 
gether in little brown paper parcels, and steam 
power bears them away towards the sub-cditor’s 
table. Before this London is contributing its 
quota. In each law court there is a pencil busy 
in a note-book, or on the back of a brief; in each 
police court the reporters’ box is occupied; in 
each coroner’s court the ‘highly respeetable 
jury” look with surprise upon the often tattered 
habiliments of the penny-a-line represcntatives 
of “the papers.” Does an engine rattle through 
the alarmed streets? there goes a reportor with: 
it; does a gentleman fall down in an apoplectic 
fit? a surgeon and a reporter are sure to be 
ready—the one to “use every ineans that medi- 
cal skill could afford,” and the other to earn a 
few shillings by writing a paragraph. The 
Court Circular is chronicling the Quecn’s pro- 
ecedings. The Morning Post has its fashionable 
friend buzzing about Gunter's to hear of 
fashionable routs, or about Banting’s to learn full 
particulars of a fashionable funeral every district 
has its penpy-a-liner ; every disaster its historian. 

“These minor contributors are uot more active 
than tlicir superior oflicers. The editor has been 
reading over the morning papers of London and 
Paris; has glanced at the debates, and ineutally 
arranged many of his topics for the nights 
leaders; he has written to some of hisliterary aids, 
and received au article from one, a review from 
another, a suggestion from a third; and he 
finishes his breakfast, and goes off to call at his 
club, or on á politieal friend, his mind the while 
shadowing forth the arguments to be omployed, 
the illustrations to be used, and the points to be 
made, in the paper of to-night. The sub-cditor, if 
any remarkable meetings or other reports are ex- 
pected to come, lias been to the oftiee to eonsult 
with the editor, secretary, or other executive day- 
light officer of the paper, about expresses or tele- 
graphs; to talk over the charaeter and uscfulness 
of candidates for employment ; to discuss sugges- 
tions ; todecide who shall attend various meetings 
in London and the provinees, and settle the 
various points which constantly arise in the pro- 
gress of working a daily journal. 
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“Jf Parliament is sitting, another large mass 
of manuscript is now growing up undcr the pens 
of the reporters. Fourteen or sixteen of these 
gentlemen, each in his turn, sits in the gallery of 
the house, and for three-quarters of an hour, or 
an hour, aecording to arrangement, takes his 
note of the debate. When the time of one is np, 
and his seat at St. Stephen’s has been occupied 
by asuccessor, he hastens to write out, în extenso, 
the speeches he has been listening to. Hf the 
debate has been prolonged, by the time his first 
notes have been prepared he must be ready to 
go into the louse again; and it sometimes hap- 
pens that a third turn is taken ou the same night. 
When the speakers are good, or the debate im- 
portant, this combined labour of bo many pens 
complete a formidable mass of “ copy.” 

“By nine o’clock the editor, the sub-editor, 
the forcign editor, are all busy; the editor with 
his leaders, the forcign editor with his German 
and French, and the sub-editor with a mass of 
multifarious things that now loa ` his table. The 
law reports being on matters of fact, and usually 
prepared by barristers, give little trouble; but, 
with this exception, searcely a line comes to the 
sub-editor which does not require preparation at 
his hands. Mectings reported to please speakers 
instead of the public, railway and commercial 
statements full of long tabular accounts to be 
summarised and made readable; letters from 
indignant “constant readers,” in which libles 
lurk in the midst of long statements of wrongs 
endured, or reforms demanded ; reports of police 
courts, of inquests, of disasters—all written on 
flimsy paper, and requiring great quickness of 
eye and mind to decipher at all; papers, from 
all quarters of the kingdom; statements of 
markets, of shipping, of births, deaths, and all 
other conceivable and ineonecivable things, de- 
mand attention and preparation for the printers, 
who by this time are ready for the six hours 


| rapid and skilful labour that shall convert this 


mass of contributions ofall sizes, characters, and 
qualities, intoa shapely morning paper. With 
the help of an assistant or two, the load rapidly 
diminishes, and by midnight there is a tolerably 
clear table, preparatory to the arrival of the late 
railway despatches. These received, a new 
labour has often to be eommenced. Although 
the troublesome search through fifty eountry 
papérs has afforded a great quantity of loeal 
news, the late despatches often bring up much 
more; the Irish and Seotch advices come to 
hand, and with this addition of home news very 
often comes a file of papers from Ameriea, from 
the West Indies, from Brazil, from Franee, Ger- 
many, or Hamburg. An hour or two clears off 
all these new accumulations, aud then the proof 
sheets having been attended to, and the place 
and arrangement of the articles being decided 
upon—the uumber of leaders, aud the number 
of advertisemeuts settled, the columns-ealeulated, 
and the deeision mado as to what shall appear, 
and what staud over, the editoral work of one 
day is done. By half-past four the paper is at 
press, and news-boys and morning mails distri- 
bute the papers to all parts of the country to 
meet their “constant readers’ at breakfast 
tables, in eounting-houses, and at country fire- 
sides. 

“Just as the wet newspaper, fresh from the 
news-boy, is being opencd at the eight o’elock 
breakfast table of the early-rising city merchant, 
the Dublin ‘eorrespondent is again handing his 
dispatch on board the steamer at Kingstown for 
to-morrow's journal—and so the twenty-four 
hours of newspaper life are up.” 

Wonderful ! But how sad the refleetion that 
these appliances of human thought, labour, and 
skill should—for the most part—be devoted to 
the service of Mammon, Falsehood, and Oppres- 
sion ! Although we entertain a very different 
estimate of the Newspaper Press to that held by 
Mr. Knicut HUNT, we can very eonscientiously 
recommend his work to the reading public. 
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LORD BROUGHAM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RED REPUBLICAN, 
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tried -h 


is should be written by him. -Sir 


This letter can, however, hardly.be the work 


You, like all clever men, dear Harney! 
Know I abominate all blarney, 
‘Tow’rds high and low, to friends and foes, 
In place or out, in verse or prose, 
In toreign climates or at home, 
T’m always just the game plain Brougham. 
Thateall flattery ; not that I 
Would hit a friend upon the sly. 
I speak my mind out like aman, 
Aud make a hit just when I can.” | 
Though sometimes pausing on the brink, 
I don’t perhaps say all I think: 
For I’m not spiteful nor sarcastic. 
But having a nature very plastiet 
I turn my talents multitarious, 
To objects useful, vast, and various. 
Well, Harney! I admire your Red 
Republican ; and so I said 
‘Yo my friend Lyndhurst, who agreed 
With me, ’twas very red indeed. 
And thereupon I write you this 
Concise and terse and brief epis- 
Tle, (you’! excuse this funny nick 
Jn the word’s middle!, ° Tis a trick 
We poets have : myself and Wakley, 
We est ee i Who hold our jawing-tackle slackly)— 
RE SAAT Partly became, I blush to own, 

x a Though there are few things I’ve not done, — 
und well,—say better,—I have yet 
One sud omission to regret : 
‘That never for the People’s sake 
I’ve worked till now. So prithee take 
‘his letter as a part amends. 
Jenceforth we shall, I trust, be friends ; 
And as I still am hale and hearty, 
Untrammel’d too by place or party, 
PH give your side a turn or two, 
Uld boy! Won't that astonish you ? 
But to the purpose of tlis letter 
(Few men, I think could write a better : 
J ; The engraving is my own design, 

Si P: : REIN, Maclise allows it’s very fine, — 
RE And by myself cut in the wood, 

: My first attempt, and rather good), 
On my old quest of useful knowledge, 
I scarch’d of late the Ilerald’s college : 
Wishing to learn if I could trace 


M.P. 
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° 


s, to speak truth, 


est that I would forward 


Lord Brougham has 


mirer; 


le requ 
y own opinion i 


th a simp 

, or it may not. M 
for much. 

ut forth as h 


» wi 


Pp 
Your constant ad 


It may be 
hich, however, does not go 


` Your readers can form their own opinion on the matter. 
arn 
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TO Mr. G. JULIAN HARNEY. 


ternal evidence, w 


in 


hlet.was, I know, written by somebody else. 


the 
Nevertheless, it does not follow that all which is 


I do not like to vouch for its genuineness. 


My Dear Sir,—The enclosed rhymed letter came to me by post, undated 


of a mere secretary. Such as it is, I send it to you. 
October 27th (22nd Sunday after Advent), 1850 


a = Lrougham aud Vaux’s shining racet 
R = ‘Yo history’s unexampled Guy. 
ù A I found him out. How history 
A gn Ias slandered hiin! Itslanders me ! 
+ wa Well, what d’ye think I chaneed to see 
Si Among a lot of qucer old rubbish, 
aes Ilidin a corner rather grubbish ? 
= ee (l love such corners!) llow I laugh’d : 
EE ’ Twas our Kine’s ARMs'original draft. 
= z 5 And all in herald jargon writ : 
J E You'd never have decipher'd it. 
a Be I did, aud found it pleasant too; 
ee And now translate the same for you. 
rae Sg I might have given it in plain prose, ll 
O3 < fa But write verse easier. —30 here gocs, 
EGER 
im Qa 
The Arms of Britain’s monarchy. by loyal Britons prized, | The Senttish quarter is not seen, but there can be little donkt, 
’Tis surely timc their bearings were made plain and vulgarizel : t's a rampant donkey, sanguine (all the donkeys look starved out), 
That even the meanest British slave, or the nearest to the brutes, | 3 < ee ee $ = 
May know exaetly what they mean, those royal attributes. Far supporters—on the sinister side’s a lion of the law. í 
With spectacles and learned wig and awful breadth of jaw ; 
The berald coat’s a bishop’s freck, to show the ‘‘ right divine,” Aud dexter side the unicorn, with a death's head in his hat. 
Which is somehow got at through the Church, and quite direct the line 5 | And saddled back,—he seems to bid the bishop mount on that 
And the bishop’s-stirring iu the coat, with a swaggering, tipsy gait, — ae aes . E 5 
For his foot is on the poor,—’tis not that he’s intoxicate, The whole’s surmounted for a crest, with the vonnet and the phiz 
OF our most gracious sovereign : and very plain it is— 
The poor man lies right in his way, with his face hid in the earth, ) That the wreth of German sausages bangs there in honour of hiiu 
if, spite of his crown of thorns, he isn’t of much worth ;— To whom a grateful nation owes so many a royal limb.** 
ut turn to the bishop’s blazonry, and feast your vacant look rate ae : 
On the royal pes : here ane are, as in tho herald book. The motto stillis as of old.— Rod ‘and my right 2’ but ‘Ged ” 
Lies under the couchant lawyer's paws ; and the armed brute has trod 
For Engtand’s tions—donkeys, sanguine, on a field of gold ; On “Right.” There’s little alteration you can see in all these things 


For {reiand’s harp—a peasant strung upon a gallows old ; Since heralds first fouud monsters out and liken’d them to kings. 


\ 
You'll publish this : "twit! make some laugh, 
Some think, And for my autograph,— 

Pm not so vain as Wellington 

Who gives his mark to every one ; 

But you can sell it—the proceeds 

May help your advertizing needs. 

Yours, without prejudice or flaw, 
Fraternally ever, 

Broucnam and Vaux, 


* Pretty often, I guess. 
t “ Plastick—that faculty which can form or fashiou anything.”’—PBadey’s Dictionay. 
t Does he mean by the aristocratie slime, slug-like ? 
$ Guy Fawkes, or Vaux. His lordship’s not so green as we thought, P 
ll Unconseious that he was writing verse before. fhe sublime unconsciousness of genius, according to Mr. Carlye, 


T There seems some mistake here. Or, has the noble writer shrewdly altered the relative position of the supporters? It is true the law has grown more 
dexterous and the sword rather left-handed of late. Perhaps not knowiug the proeess of printing, he has forgotten to reverse the drawiug. 
3# As we say, a limb of the law. Iwas called a limb when I was a child. 
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German Communism. 


MANIFESTO OF THE GERMAN 
COMMUNIST PARTY. 
(Published in February, 1848.) 

THE following Manifesto, which has since 
been adopted by all fractions of German 
Communists, was drawn up in the German 
language, in January 1848, by Citizens 
Charles Marx and Frederic Engels. It was 
immediately printed in London, in the Ger- 
man language, and published a few days 


before the outbreak of the Revolution of 


February. The turmoil consequent upon 
that great event made it impossible to carry 
oat, at that time, the intention of translating 
it into all the languages of civilized Europe. 


There exist two different French versions of 


it in manuscript, but under the present op- 


pressive laws of France, the publication of 


either of them has heen found impracticable. 
The English reader will be enabled, by the 
following excellent translation of this import- 
ant document, to judge of the plans and 
principles of the most advanced party of the 
German Rovolutionists. 

It must not be forgotten, tbat the whole of 
this Manifesto was written and printed before 
the Revolution of February. 


A frightful hobgoblin stalks throughout Europe. 
We are haunted by a ghost, the ghost of Commu- 
nism. All the Powers of the Past have joined in a 
holy crusade to lay this ghost to rest,—the Pope 
and the Czar, Mctternich and Guizot, French Ra- 
dicals and German police agents. 
opposition which has not been accused of Commu- 
nism by its enemies in Power? And where the 
opposition that has not hurled this blighting accu- 
sation at the heads of the more advanced opposi- 
tionists, as well as at those of its official enemies ? 


Where is the | 


Two things appear on considering these facts. 
I. The ruling Powers of Europe acknowledge 
Communism to be also a Power. II. It is time for 
the Communists to Jay before the world an account 
of their aims and tendencies, and to’ oppose these 
silly fables about the bugbear of Communism, by a 
manifesto of the Communist Party. 


CHAPTER I. 


BOURGEOIS AND PROLETARIANS. 


HITHERTO the history of Society has been the 
history of the hattles between the classes composing 
it. Freemen and Slaves, Patricians and Plebeians, 
Nohles and Serfs, Members of Guilds and journey- 
men,—in a word, the oppressors and the oppressed, 
have always stood in direct opposition to each 
other. The hattle between them has sometimes 
been open, sometimes concealed, but always con- 
tinuous. A never-ceasing battle, which has invari- 
ably ended, either in a revolutionary alteration of 
the social system, or in the common destruction of 
the hostile classes. 

in the earlier historical epochs we find almost 
everywhere a minute division of Society into 
classes or ranks, a variety of grades in social posi- 
tion. In ancient Rome we find Patricians, Knights, 
Plebeians, Slaves; in medieval Europe, Feudal 
Lords, Vassals, Burghers, Journeyimen, Serfs; and 
in each of these classes there were again grades 
and distinctions. Modern Bourgeois Society, pro- 
ceeded from the ruins of the feudal system, but the 
Bourgeois régime has not abolished the antagonism 
of classes, 

New classes, new conditions of oppression, new 
forms and modes of: carrying on the struggle, have 
been substituted for the old ones, The charac- 
teristic of our Epoch, the Era of the Midéle-class, 
or Bourgeoisie, is that the struggle between the 
various Social Classes, has been reduced to its 
simplest form, Society incessantly tends to be 
divided into two great camps, into two great 
hostile armies, the Bourgeoisie and the Proletariat. 

The burgesses of the early Communes sprang 
from the Serfs of the Middle Ages, and from this 
Municipal class'were developed the primitive ele- 


ments of the modern Bourgeoisie. The discovery 
of the New World, the circumnavigation of Africa, 
gave the Middleclass—then coming into heing— 
new fields of action. ‘The colonization of America, 
the opening up of the East Indian and Chinese 
Markets, the Colonial Trade, the increase of com- 
modities generally and of the means of exchange, 
gave an impetus, hitherto unknown, to Commerce, 
Shipping, and Manufactures; and aided the rapid 
evolution of the revolutionary element in the old 
decaying, feudal form of Socicty. The oid feudal 
way of managing the industrial interest by means 
of guilds and monopolies was not found sufficient 
for the increased demand caused by the opening up 
of these new markets. It was replaced hy the ma- 
nufacturing system. Guilds vanished before the 
industrial Middle-class, and the division of labour 
between the different corporations was succeeded by 
the division of labour between the workmen of one 
and the same great workshop. 

But the demaud always increased, new markets 
came into play. The manufacturing system, in its 
turn, was found to be inadequate. At this point 
industrial Production was revolutionised by machi- 
nery and steam. The modern industrial system 
was developed in all its gigantic proportions; 
instead of the industrial Middle-class we find indus- 
trial millionaires, chiefs of whole industrial armies, 
the modern Bourgeois, or Middle-class Capitalists. 
The discovery of America was the first step towards 
the formation of a colossal market, embracing the 
whole world; whereby an immense developement 
was given to Commerce, and to the means of com- 
munication by sea and land. This again reacted 
upon the industrial system, and the developement 
of the Bourgeoisie, the increase of their Capital, 
the superseding of all classes handed down to 
modern times from the Middle Ages, kept nace with 
the dovelopement of Production, Trade, and Steam 
communication. 

We find, therefore, that the modern Bourgeoisie 
are themselves the result of a long process of deve- 
lopement, of a series of revolutions in the modes of 
Production and Exchange, Each of the degrees of 
industrial evolution, passed through hy the modern 
Middle-class, was accompanied by a corresponding 
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degree of political developement. This class was 
oppressed under the feudal régime, it then assumed 
the form of armed and self-regulating associations 
jn the medieval Municipalities; in one country we 
find it existing as a commercial republic, or free 
town; in another, as the third taxable Estate of 
the Monarchy; then during the prevalence of the 
manufacturing system (before tho introduction of 
steam power) the Middle-class was a counterpoise to 
the Nobility in absolute Mouarchies, and the: 
groundwork of the powcrful .monarchical S'ates 
generally. Finally,-since the establishment of the 
modern industrial system, with its world-wide 
market, this class has gained: the exclusive posses- 
sion of political power in modern representative 
States. Modern Governments are merely Com- 
mittecs for managing: the common affairs ot the 
whole Bourgeoisie. 

This Bourgeoisie has occupied au extremely re- 
volutionary position in History. As soon as the 
Bourgeois got the upper hand, thcy destroyed all 
feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relationships bejween 
men. They relentlessly tore asunder the many- 
sided links of that feudal chain which bouud men 
to their “ natural superiors,” and they left no bond 
of union between man and man, save that of bare 
self-interest, of cash payments. Thcy changed per- 
sonal dignity into market value, and substituted 
the single unprincipled freedom of trade for the 
numerous, hardly earned, chartered liberties of the 
Middle Ages. Chivalrous enthusiasm, the emotions 
of piety, vanished before the icy breath of. their 
scliish ealculations. In a word, the Bourgeoisie 
substituted shameless, direct, open spoliation, for 
the previous system of spoliation concealed under 
religious and political illusions. They stripped off 
that halo of sanctity which had surrouuded the 
various modes of human activity, and had made 
them venerahle, and venerated. They changed the 
physician, the jurisprudeut, the priest, the poet, the 
philosopher, into their hired servants. They torc 
the touching veil of sentiment from domestic ties, 
and reduced family-relations to a mere question of 
hard eash. The Middle-classes have shown how the 
brutal physical force of the Middle Ages, so much 
admired hy Reactionists, found its hefitting com- 
plement in the lazieat ruffianism. They have also 
shown what human activity is capable of aceom- 
plishing. They have done quite other kinds of 


marvellous work than Egyptian pyramids, Roman 
aqueducts, or Gothie Cathedrals; and their expedi- 
tions have far surpassed all former Crusades, and 
Migrations of nations, 

The Bourgeoisie ean exist only under the eondi- 
tion of continuously revolutionising machinery, or 
the instruments of Productio. That is, perpetu- 
ally changing the system of production, which 
again amounts to changing the whole system of 
social arrangements. Persistance in the old modes 
of Production was, on the contrary, the first con- 
dition of existeuce for all the preceding industrial 
Classes. A coutinual change in the modes of Pro- | 
duetion, a ucver ceasing state of agitation and | 
social insecurity, distinguish the Bourgeois—Epoch 
from all preceding ones. The ancicnt ties between 
men, their opinions and beliefs—hoar with antiquity 
—are fast disappearing, and the new ones become 
worn out ere they can become firmly rooted. Every- 
thing fixed and stable vanishes, everything holy 
and venerable is desecratcd, and men are forced to 
look at their mutual relations, at the problem of 
Life, in the soberest, the most matter of fact way. 

The need of an ever-increasing market for their 
produce, drives the Bourgeoisie over the whole 
globe—they are forced to make scttlements, to 
form connections, to set up means of communi- 
cation everywhere. ‘Through their command of a 
universal market, they have given a cosmopolitan 
tendeney to the production and consumption of all 
countries. To the great regret of the Reactionists, 
the Bourgeoisie have deprived the modern Indus- 
trial System of its national fonndation. The old 
national manufactures have been, or -are being, 
destroyed. They are superseded by new modes of 


industry, whose introduetion is becoming a vital 
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question for all civilized nations, whose raw ma- 
terials are notéindigenous, but"are brought from 
the remotest countries, and whose products are not 
merely consumed in the home market, hut through- 
out the whole world. Instcad of the old national 
wants, supplied by indigenous products, we every- 
where find new wants, which can be supplied only 
by the productions of the remotest Jands and 
climes, Instead of the old local and national fecl- 
ing of self-sufficingness and isolation, we find a 
universal intercourse, an intur-dependence, amongst 
nations. ‘The samce fact obtains in tlic intellcotaal: 
world, The intellectual productions of individual 
uations tend to become common property. National 


-one-sidediess and mental limitation are fast bc- 


coming impossible, aud a universal literature 
is being formed from the numerous national and 
local literatures. Through the incesscnt improve- 
monts in machinery and the means of locomotion, 
the Bourgeoisie draw the most barbarous savages 
into tho magie circle of civilization. Cheap goods 
ave their artillery for battering down Chinese 
walls, and their means of overcoming the obstinate 
hatred entertained towards strangers by semi- 
civilized uations. The Bourgevisic, by their com- 
petition, compel, under penalty of inevitable ruin, 
the universal adoption of their system:of produc- 
tion; they foree all nations to. aceept what is 
called eivilization—to become Bourgeois—and thus 
the middle. class fashions. the world anew after its 
own image. 

The Bourgeoisie has subjeeted the country to the 
ascendancy of tle town ; it has created enormous 
eities. and, hy causing an immense increase of 
population in the manufacturing, as eompared with 
the agricultural districts, has saved a great part of 
every pcople from the idiotism of country life. 
Not only have the Bourgeoisie made the eountry 
subordinate to the town, they have made barba- 
rous and half-eivilized tribes dependent on civilized 
uations, the agricultural on the manufacturing 
nations, the East on the West. The division of 
property, of the means of produetion, and of po- 
ynlation, vanish under the Bourgeois régiiue. 
It agglemerates population, it eentraliscs the 
means of production, and eoncentrates property 
in the hands of a few individuals. Political cen- 
tralization is the neeessary consequence of this, 
Independent provinces, with different interests, 
eaeh of them surrounded by a separate line of 
customs and under separate local governments, are 
brought together as one nation, under the same 
government, laws, line of eustoms, tariff, the same 
national elass-interest. ‘The Bourgeois regime has 
only prevailed for about a century, but dnring 
that time it has called into being more gigantic 
powers of production than all preccding geno- 
rations put together. ‘The subjection of the elc- 
ments of nature, the developement of machinery, 
the application of ehemistry to agriculture and 
manufactures, railways, cleetrie telegraphs, steam 
ships, the elearing and cultivation of whole eonti- 
nents, canalizing of thousands of rivers; large po- 
pulations, whole industrial armics, springing up, 
asif by magic! What preceding generation ever 
dreamed of these productive powers slumbering 
within society ? 

We have scen that these means of production 
and trafāc which served as the foundation of mid- 
dle-class development, originated in feudal times. 
At a certain point in the evolution of these means, 
the arrangements under which feudal sooicty pro- 
duced and exchanged the feudal organization of 
agriculture and industrial productiou,—in a word, 
tle feudal conditions of property—no. longer eor- 
responded to the inereased productive power. 
These conditions now became a hindrance to it,— 
they were turned into fetters which liad to be 
broken, and they were broken. They were supcr- 
seded by unlimited competition, With a suitable 
social and political eonstitution, with the ceono- 
micat and political supremaoy of ‘the middle elass. 
At the present moment a similar movement is 
going on before our eyes. Modern middle-class 
society, which has revolnttonisod the conditions of 


property, and called forth such colossal means of 
production and traffic, resembles the wizard who 
evoked the powers of darkness, but could neither 
master them, nor yet get rid of them when they 
had come at his hidding. The history of manu- 
facturcs and commerce has been for many years 
the history of the revolts of modern produetive 
power against the modern industrial system— 
against the modern conditions of property—which 
are vital conditions, uot only of the supremacy of 
the middle-class, hut .of its very existence. It 
suftices to mention the commereial crises which, in 
each of their periodical occurrcnees, more and 
more endanger the existence of middte-class so- 
cicty. In such a erisis, not only is a quantity of 
industrial products destroyed, but a large portion 
of the productive power itself. A social epidemic 
breaks out, the epidemic of overproduction, which 
would have appeared a contradiction ‘in terms to 
all previous gencrations. Society finds itself sud- 
denly thrown back iuto momentary barbarism; a 
famine, a devastating war, scems to have deprived 
it of the means of subsistence: manufactures and 
commerce appear annihilated, —and why ? Because 
socicty possesses too much civilization, too many 
of the necessaries of life, too much industry, too 
much commerce. ‘The productive power possessed 
by society no longer serves as the instrament of 
middle-class civilization, of the middle-class eon- 
ditions of property; on the eontrary, this power 
has become too mighty for this system, it is forel- 
bly confined by these conditions; and whenever it 
surpasses these artificial limitations, it deranges 
tho system of Bourgeois soeicty, it endangers the 
existence of Bourgeois property. The soeial sys- 
tem of the middle-clas3 has bceome too small to 
contain tlic riches it has called into being. How 
docs the middle-class try to withstand these eom- 
mercial crises? On the one hand, by destroying 
masses of productive power; on the other, by 
opening up new markets, aud using up the old ones 
more thoroughly. That is, they prepare the way 
for still more universal and daugerous crises, and 
reduce the means of withstanding them. ‘The wea- 
pons with which the middle-class overcame feudal- 
ism are now turned against the middle-class itself. 
And the Bourgeoisie have not only prepared the 
weapons for their own destruetion, they have also 
ealled into existence the men that are destined to 
wield these weapons, namely, the modern working 
men, the Proleturians. 
To be continued. 


LABOUR versus CAPITAL. 
TWO CHAPTERS ON WUMBUG—CUAP. II. 


Axotner sct of Humbug-Manufacturers do not 
deny the existence of antagonistic classes. They 
do not wilfully shut their eves to what is passing 
around them, They acknowledge the cxistenee of 
hideous evils,—for cxample, that since 1810 our 
population has increased 60 per eent., while erime 
has increased at the rate of 420 per eent. during 
the same period ; that the total amount of poor- 
rates eolleeted in England and Wales since 1839, 
is fifty millions sterling; that in England about 
one in twelve of the population—in Scotland, one 
in ninc—in Ireland, one in eight—are paupers, as 
shown by the poor-law returns for 1848; bat the 
remedy proposed by this set of quaeks is emigra- 
tion. Every sane man knows that the same 
eauses invariably produce the same effects. If 
you wish, therefore, to get rid of such effeets as 
these facts I have quoted, you must make a 
thorough change in the vicious, unnatural system, 
whieh has produced them. You must arrange so- 
ciety upon totally different prineiples. Yet no, all 
would go well, we are told, if a eertain numberof 
our ‘surplus population” were drafted off “every 
year, It appears that this surplus amounts to 
about four millions in ten years. Were it possible 
to draft off this nuuiber during the next ten years, 
and so arrange matters that the population of the 
United Kingdom should be, in 1860, pretty mueb 
the same as it is in 1850, I cannot see that the 
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condition. of the Prolefar‘an class would be in the 
least improved by it. Take tbe following account 
Of the present condition of the people iu Dorset- 
shire, ' a -county of which the squircarchy and 
state clergy hold undisputed possession, where the 
Jabourer vegctates in peace, far removed from the 
contaminating influences of Chartism. Socialism, 
and-other kinds of ‘‘ awful infidelity.” This ex- 
‘tract is from tbe Times, quoted by a Mr. Christo- 
pher, in his recent work on Emigration :—‘‘ Mea- 
sured by the infallible test of crime, Dorsetshire is 
fast sinking into a slough of wretchedness whioh 
threatens the peace and morality of the kingdom 
at large. .. . It is no light affair, that a rural 
county, tho abode of an ancient and respectable 
aristocracy, somewhat removed from the popular 
influences of the ago, with a population of 175,043 
by'the tast census, should produce in four years 
nearly 3,000 convictions, being at the rate of one 
conviction in that period for cvery sixty persons, 
or every twelve households.’’ TIt is precisely be- 
cause this county is removed from the popular in- 
fluences of the age, and its population ieft to grow 
up in brutal ignorance, by “an ancient,” but 
very disrespeetable aristocracy, in order to be used 
up, by the latter, as beasts of burden, that crime 
is so rife there. And, provided the population of 
Dersetshire were to be kept stationary for the next 
ten years, by drafting off the surplus, yet the con- 
dition of the people would not be ameliorated 
thereby ; for the causes which have produced this 
misery and its attendant crime, would still remain 
at work as busily as ever—and the remedy for the 
-social cancer which is devouring us, is emigration! 
European society, with its vicious organization of 
labour, is to be transported en masse to new coun- 
tries, and the world will be saved. An experiment 
which has sigualFy failed in America. A conntry 
not half peopled as yet. A country with an un- 
limited supply of fertile territory in the far West, 
.and in the newly-annexed states, Yet, the mid- 
. -dle-class system of production and distribution, 
wbich has occasioned evils, now fast becoming in- 
tolerable, in the old world, is making itself felt in 
tbe new one also. The agrarian reformers there, 
however, are taking the bull by the horns,—they 
are boldly grappling the land question. Emigra- 
tion is, among those petty, peddling, hol¢.and-cor- 
ner, surface reforms,—skin-deep remedies for a 
vital disease,—at presunt proponuded by political 
and social quacks, who either cannot or will not 
see, that a radical change in eristing social ar- 
rangements is the one thing needful, in order to 
give the Prolctarian a chance for his life. During 
the last few years, for example, thousands upon 
4housands of Irish Proletarians, havo fled from 
their country, while those who remained have been 
literally decimated by hunger and disease, Despite 
this “ removal of the surplus population,’ the con- 
dition of the Irish peasant has not improved, It 
- will never do so under the present system ; never, 
until there has been a social revolution in that 
country, 

The third kind of ‘‘respectable’’ fudge lately 
brought under my notice, is perhaps, the most dis- 
gusting kind extant, It may be called the pious, 
or Evangelical sort of fudge. Tt is patronised 


chiefly by Lord Ashley and his gang of hypocriti- | 
I will give | 


eal, Anti-Sabbath breaking Puritans. 
you.a specimen of it frum a recent report of the 
Charch Pastoral Aid Society. President, Lord 
:Ashicy. Vice presidents, a set of landed Aristo- 
orats, Capitalists and State priests, Concerning 
this Pastorial-aid Socicty, it is a remarkable fact, 
“that a Church possessing a yearly revenue of about 
ten millions sterling, for the purpose of paying 
-men to:teach ita doctrines to the English people, 
-should yet find it necessary to raise funds by 
subscription. One reverend gent, who recently 
received £70 for a lay assistant, reports that he is 
the incumbent of a district, supposed to contain 
about 20,000 souls, and that, ‘the moral condi- 
tion of it is deplorable, Socialism, Infidelity, 
Rationalism, and indifference prevail to a fearful 
extent.” -He gives some anecdotes illustrative of 


of this, nnd concludes thus :—‘‘a third indi- 
‘vidual, mhen warned to fee from the wrath to come, 
stid—‘ Let us hope there is no such place as hell- 
fire, and no such awful work as gnashing of 
tecth for us poor creatures. We have too much 
misery to endure here, for God to think of punish- 
ing us hereafter.’ These instances are types 
‘nf tho general depravity.” Can the force of 
humbug farther go? Not content with the social 
degradation of tho wages-slaves, this rntlilcss 
pharisce must necils threaten them with ‘the 
wrath to come.’ Truly, [think the People have 
suffered enough from ‘‘ the wrath’? at present, — 
that is, from being mercilessly used up by the 
Stato patrons of such pious humbugs as tho above, 
—and therc is littlo need of ‘‘ the wrath to come.” 
But what a state of things ! 

On the one hand, the producers ground down 
under a regularly organized system of plunder ; on 
the other, a set of Stato pricsts kept for the purpose 
of inducing them to submit quictly to all this hor- 
riblesuffering, by the promise ofa good life hereafter 
in heaven or the threat of torments in hetl-fire ! 
Another of these Evangelical gentry is laughably 
naive in his report. He complains of the spread of 
Mormonism in his district, but accounts for it ‘ by 
the preference men have for the marvellous, and 
desire of possessing heaven here on earth, toiling in 
our rumbling manntactorics, and being subject to 
authority and rule.” The Mormons are subject 
to a very strict, semi-military discipline, but every 
member of a Mormon Association is certain of 
being comfortably fed, housed, and clothed. 
Certainly a ‘‘ heaven here on ecarth,’’ when com- 
pared with the condition of the English Proletar- 
ians, I believe Joe Smitli’s tencts partake somc- 
what of the marvellous, but this Mormon Apostle 
must have been a stunning fellow, if he produced 
anything morc astonishing than the Creed of St. 
Athanasius. The Moral—my Proletarian brothers 
—to be deduced from this disquisition on secular 
and priestly Humbug, is simply this. Do not ex- 
pect help from any other class than your own. 
Do not reckon upon being emancipated through 
other efforts than your own. 

Do not waste time in trying to make con- 
verts to Chartism among the so-called “ respect- 
able’ portion of society—that is, in any other class 
than your own, Do not throw your pearls before 
swine. 

Howarp Morroy, 


ABOLITION OF FLOGGING IN THE 
UNITED STATES’ NAVY. 


As we stated in our last, that seandal to repub- 
lican America—the flogging of her seamen-—has 
been abolished by the voico and vote of the Eedoral 
Congress—not a msment too soon, as the following 
will testify :— 

FLOORING 1N THE Navy,—2,201 lashes were administered 
on board the U.S. sloop of war Albany, which lately arrived 
at Boston, after a cruise of about 21 months. She was 
commanded by Victory M. Randolph. 

The above paragraph is from tho Mew York 
Tribune. The editor of that journal, announcing 
the downfall of the accursed ‘‘ cat,’ observes :— 
‘Henceforth the backs of American freemen will 
no morc be gashed and gored by the horrible ‘ cat’ 
and ‘colt’ while they are exposing their lives and 
courting hardships in defence of the starry flag 
which would fain be held the symbol and stay of 
free and equal manhood. The stripes of that flag 
may henceforth be imaged on the writhing backs 
of black slaves, but no longer on those of white 
freemen. Henceforth no young profli- 
gate, for whom his powerful relatives have procured 
a warrant in the navy, because they can no longer 
endure him at home, will be legally empowered to 
order a man, old enough to be his father, to be 
stripped and lashed liko a hound for ‘insolent be- 
haviour,’ bad cookery, or any of the thousand 
pretexts which serve a furious little despot, intent 
only on wreaking his ill-humour on some one, 


| Many a seaman has been whaled in the morning 


for ‘insolence,’ which consisted cv.’ an involuntary 


smile at the crookedness of an officer's walk the 
night before. Henceforth be it everywhere under- 
stood, that the officer who orders a seamen to be 
flogged, no matter on what pretext, is guilty of an 
assault, and can be made to smart for it whenever 
he comes within reach of police and constables.’’ 
Let British seamen, and soldiers too, read and 
amne a 

Amongst tho advocates of the cause of American 
seamen, one of their own class stands prominently 
forward—a man whose name should be honoured 
by sailors of every nation under heaven. We are 
indebted for the following also to the New York 
Tribune -—‘* The man who, above all others, has 
been instrumental in effecting this humane reform 
is Watson G, Haynes, a common sailor, formerly 
in the navy, without education, social stauding, or 
even oratorical power. He began poor, and cnded 
still poorer, but for two years ho has devoted him- 
self to the work of abolishing this monstrous dese- 
cration and defacement of the image of God, whereof 
the cat and the colt are the naval tyrants, blind 
accomplices. He has travelled, got up moatings, 
procured speakers, carried the subject home to men 
of influence and standing, kept it before the people, 
and, by patient, persevering effort, at -length 
aroused a public interest sufficient to overbear the 
influence of the great body of the naval officers, 
who, to their shame be it said, have clung to the 
lash as the prized symbol of their authority—the 
chief instrument of their power. He has enooun- 
tered more rebuffs, endured moro taunts and insults, 
than any other man living. The chief priests and 
Levites have too generally ‘ passed by on the other 
side ;’ the professed ‘Seamen’s Friends’ associa- 
tions of one kind and another have: generally 
opposed, and never aided bis eflorts. Many of-our 


‘great shippers, who do not allow it to be uhder- 


stood that flogging is allowed to be practised on 
board their own vessels, wrote to members of Con- 
gress warning them against the abolition of flogging 
in the navy, All the aristocracy, and most of the 
Phariseeism of the land, have been arrayed against 
one poor, rude, illiterate sailor, and yet, with the 
spirit of humanity to aid him, he has been enabled 
to vanquish them all,” 

A bright example of the good that. may be 
effected by men who, though lacking all other 
power and means of influence, are gifted with 
energy, perseverance, and unfaltering resolution to 
achieve the object of their pursuit. The Tribune 
adds :— 

‘© We ask the hnmane and generous to- unite 
with usin some practical attestation of our sense of 
the value of Mr. Haynes’s labours. He has: of 
course been aided from time to time by the contri- 
butions of the philanthropic, to defray the expenses 
of meetings, memorials, post-bills, &c., but'we 
know there must be many who have never given a 
farthing in cncouragement of his efforts—some be- 
cause they had no hope of suceess—who rejeies at 
thoiv triumph to the extent -of at least:one! dollar. 
Tf 1,000 dollars could be raised for him. he would 
now be able to embark inma business by whieh-he 
could henceforth support his family in: comfort, 
and by industry and good management in time 
acquiro a competence. We will ghdly recerve 
and transmit wbatever sums may be scht as ‘for 
him, and we entreat all who think he ought toibe 
compensated for his time devoted to the- geod 
work—all who feel willing to give something. to- 
ward rewarding him for his suecessfal devotion:to 
a work of hamanity, and to enable him henceforth 
to spend his declining years in labouring for: kis 
family at’ home-—to send us something for: him, 
and stir up others to do likewise. The sum of 
1,000 ‘dollars thus contributed. would never be 
missed by the contributors, -and would secure to 
the devoted champion of the sailor, independence 
and comfort for the remainder ef his daps. Friends, 
help us to offer this -testimonial, and+.do it 
quickly |” f ; ne 

“Surely there will be no diffieulty in raising the 
small sum of a thousand dollars ‘amongst - the 


| wealthy philanthropists of the Ameriean- Union. 
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We believe that that, or a larger sum, would be 
contributed by British seamen, if they were ap- 
pealed to hy the proper persons. Or surely Elihu 
Burritt could raise some such sum, by simply 
requesting his English friends, patrons, and ad- 
mirers to ‘‘cash up’’ for so worthy an object. Let 
Elihu goto work, We will forgive him his peace 
twaddle—at least all his past sins in that way— 
if he will only ‘‘go ahcad,”’ and raise amongst his 
philanthropic associates some two, three, or five 
hundred pounds for the true patriot, Warson G. 
Harnes. 


REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES. 
LETTER VI. 


“ We believe in the duty of Society to furnish the 

element of material work by credit, of intellectual 
and moral work by education.” 
Tux land is the common inheritance of man; but 
he has yet another heritage — his share in tho 
result of all experience, research, and achievement, 
since the beginning of Humanity. And ag it is 
the business of Government to sccure to him those 
means of material improvement which are the in- 
terest or rent of his property in the land, so it is 
the business of government to secure to him those 
means of intellectual and moral improvement 
which constitute his share in the common intel- 
lectual and moral stock. Capital, or credit, 
supplies him with the matorial element, education 
with the moral and intellectual. It would be 
worse than mockery to givo him only the first. ` 

Let it be borne in mind that whenever the word 
Government is used in these letters, it is the reality 
which is spoken of — not the impudent counterfeit 
which now mocks and curses society. It is more 
than usually important to bear in mind this dis- 
tinction in treating of. education, because the 
confusion here is the rock upon which men com- 
monly split in debating of the different merits of 
State-education and Voluntaryism. 

Education is the business of government, be- 
cause only government can be intrusted with it, 
and because only government can effectually ma- 
nage it. F 

And first, what is this Education, to which 
every human being is equally entitled? It is the 
culture of the whole nature, the development 
of its full powers of growth—the perfecting of the 
physical—the due training of the moral and intel- 
lectual—and the fitting both heart and intellect to 
embrace the highest aspiration and completest 
knowledge of the time, so far as natural organiza- 
tion will permit, — the purport of such culture 
being the raising of strong and excellent human 
beings to do the work of Humanity. Education is, 
indeed, the Present endowing the Future with all 
its wealth and power, that the Future may start 
from that vantage ground to reach the further 
heights of progress, To whom shall this be in- 
trusted, except to the nation’s rulers, to those 
whom the nation has chosen as its Wisest and Most- 
virtuous? Upon them the head and heart of tlie 
Present Time (we are speaking of the good time 
which shall be Present, not of our own little day of 
Whig expedicnecs)—upon them it devolves to rule 
the Present, so as may best provide forthe Future. 
It is theirs to utter the nation’s faith, to tcach 
that faith to the young generation, which shall in 
its turn become the nation. Whom wouid you 
choose for this work? Whom, instead of these 
your voices have already declared to be your Beat 
and Wisest? How shall they lead the nation, if 
its youth are exempted from their controul ? Shall 
they be your rulers, and yet not rulcyour children? 
Your children! But indeed they are not yours, 
if that your is to mean property. You have no 
property in your children. ‘They are the nation’s, 
in trust for God and the Future. 

“Bat what then becomes —” I hear some 
one ask,—‘‘ what becomes of individual liberty if 
our children are to be placed in the hands of a 


vernment, of any, even the best government? ” | 
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Whose individual liberty? Yours or your 
child’s,?’”’ What right have you to possess a human 
soul? To make it yours, to twist it to your bent, 
to cast it to your mould? The soul of the littlo 
child is your equal,—has its own independent 
rights, and demands its own growth—not a growth 
of your dictation. What right have you to con- 
fiscate that soul to your uses, or to sacrifice it 
upon the private altar of your particular opinions? 
‘Has not every man, then, 
teaching what he belicves? Isit not his duty to 
propagindise his own idca of truth?’’ Truly so, 
among his equals, but not to take an unfair advan- 
tage,—which is tyrannizing. Between you and 
the weak and easily-impressible child rightly steps 
the protection of the State, guaranteeing to that 
child that he shall not be stinted to the narrow 
paternal pasture; but that he shall be enabled 
to becomo not merely a pride and pleasure to his 
father, hut worthy of his nation. It is that which 
he has to serve. 

Besides, shall the poorest souled individual be 
free to inculcate his private crotchet, and the na- 
tion’s best, and wisest be prohibited from teaching 
that which is the generally acknowledged truth 
of their time, the actual religion of Humanity ? 

it may happen that the father is in advance of 
his time: but who shall gnarantce this? Must 
every child take his chance? — 

Jt may also happen that the father’s tenets are 
far behind his time. Shall we, in virtue of our 
profession of Equality, Liberty, Humanity, after 
abolishing the slavery of the hody, allow the 
soul of the child to be enslaved, simply because 
the enslaver is the parent; or deny the child’s 
liberty of growth because a parent would have the 
training of him; and rob the Future of its worker, 
its soldier, and its priest, because some one called 
a parent claims the child as his rather than God’s ? 

If a government—the clect of a nation, the real 
priesthood of the people, their wiser voice, then 
indeed the ‘‘ Voice of God,” for the people is the 
sole interpreter of his law—if a government have 
afaith to teach, what individual out of the mass 
shall step between them and the child to forbid 
their uttering that faith in the child’s ears? If 
the “government” is imbccile, or so buried in dirty 
traffic, that it has no faith, then let all true men 
combine, or, failing combination, let every brave 
man for himself do his utmost, to keep his children 
from being contaminated hy the abominable doc- 
trines which alone such a misgoverment couldjteach. 
But if it is your own ehosen government, and has 
a faith ?—Where is tho room for this very English 
jealousy of a compulsory State-cducation ? 

‘* And religious education also?” Epucation 
18 RELIGIOUS. Meaning by religion that which 
binds Humanity to God; that which links the 
ages together, making of evcry generation one 
strong and perfeet link, welded into one by faith 
in the necessity of harmonising men’s lives—man’s 
life—with the Eternal, and by the organization 
which such faith would insure to a nation. This 
is religion: the teaching of which is the highest 
duty, function, and object of government. Secta- 
rian dogmas and ceremonies are not included here. 
It may be left to voluntary zeal to determine with 
what verbal forms, with what gestures, or upon 
what particular occasions, such and such a congre- 
gation shall sing or pray together. It is a matter 
of individual liberty, with which, so long as public 
decency remains unoffended, or private night un- 
assailed, the State has no business to meddle, 
The ceremonial observances of somo few hours a 
week may be left to the conscience of the sect, or 
of the individual; but the religion which is to 
actuate the daily life of the whole people is the 
proper affair of government, if government is to 
be real, 

There is no middle course. between this organi- 
zation of human life and the anarchy of our pre- 
sent system, an anarchy which is called liberty 
hut which is only the unrestrained tyranny of tiie 
stronger. How this sort of license results, private 
vice and selfishness, national crime, and weakness, 


the right of, 


and degradation, and ruin, may only too soon 
inform us, 

After all, it is not forindividual liberty—the 
right of conscience or of speech—for which;men need 
have fear when intrusting the education of the 
nation’s youth to those whom the nation shall have 
chosen as its government. Teach as zealously 
and as carefully as you will in your State-schools 
—the fear will still be, not of the government 
tcacher overlaying the parental doctrine, but of 
the parent—ifso disposed— hy daily opposition or 
perversion, eradicating the lessons of the public 
school. 

In all cases too (as a necessary consequence of 
the law of ae a ec as excellent your arrange- 
ments, there will be a minority to complain, and 
perhaps to suffer. The minority here will be those 
very few wiser than their timc, who could teaeh 
their children even better than the collective wis- 
dom of their nation, But how much would these 
have to eomplainof ? Free out of school hours to 
teach their children, if they had but to add the 
higher knowledge their task would be easy ; nei- 
ther would time or opportunity be wanting if haply 
they had somewhat to correct. They have their 
voiee, too, in the councils of the nation, to make 
their greater wisdom heard—with it to convince 
even the schoolmasters, if its sound may be of 
sufficient potency. 

W. J. Linton. 


TO THE SECRETARIES OF TRADES’ 
UNIONS, AND ALL OTHER IN- 
DUSTRIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


ANXIOUS to increase the usefulness of the 
Red Republican, I respectfully request the 
earliest intelligence of :— 


The formation and progress of Trades’ 
Unions, Co-operative Associations, and other 
industrial bodies; 


Attempts to reduce wages, and acts of rob- 
bery and oppression, perpetrated’ under the 
system of ‘fines and abatements ;’’ 


Strikes, with clear and authenticated in- 
formation of the question or questions at 
issue between the contending parties ; 

The results of co-operative experiments, 
and the beneficial effect, or otherwise, upon 
the workers not connected, as well as con- 
nected, with the said experiments. And all 
other matters affecting the condition of the 
working-classes generally. 

A portion of the Red Republican will be set 
apart for the publication of the intelligence 
desired. i 

Communications must be concise and clear. 
As much must be compressed into little com- 
pass, I shall hold myselfat liberty to give the 
substance, without giving every word of the 
letters received. 


G. JULIAN HARNEY. 


Mazzin1 AND Kossurn Mepats.— Str, —The fable of 
the bundle of sticks should have a deep meaning for the 
people, and it is gratifying to perceive that there is a hope 
of individualities increasing their power hy a “ Demo- 
cratic and Social Union.” It is also cheering to find that 
the Italian patriots have issued a programme indicative 
of union and of action. The writer has recently visited 
several of the northern counties, and a strong desire was 
manifested by many that the liberals of London should 
take the initiative in inviting Kossuth to visit England, 
The hearty reception of Kossuth would prove an enliven- 
ing contrast to the retreat of Ilaynau, and constitute 
pleasant news for the Times to convey to its patron, the 
Emperor of Austria! A medal should be struck to com- 
memorate the noble deeds of Italy and Hungary. Every 
reformer should have a medal, containing faithful profiles 
of Kossuth and Mazzini, with the names of Rome, Venice 
Buda-Pesth, Comorn, &c., on the other side, Such a 
medal would be a memento of the past, and an incentive 
to future union and action. [VorsLess TRAVELLER. ] 


— 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
t= All communications to be pre-paid. 


Letters for the Editor to be addressed to { Gaorg Julian 
Harney, 4, Brunswiek-row, Queen-square, Ble sbury, 
London.” 

Orders tor the Rep REPUBLICAN, from Booksellers, news- 
agents, &c., to be addressed to ‘ 8. Y. vVollins, 113, 
Fleet-street.”’ 

Books for Review to be addressed tu the Editor, care of 
the Publisher. 
ger Correspondents requiring private answers are re- 

quested tu forward a post-stamp. 

** Desirous of having a greater variety of articles than 
has hitherto appeared m the Red Republicin, we respeet- 
fully request our correspondents to study brevity. Noun- 
complianee with this request will entail upon ns the 
disagreeable task of cither eurtailing or altugether exclu- 
ding articles which, if ofreasonable length, and otherwise 
acceptable, will meet with a ready welcome to our ecolumus. 
RY The translation of " Republic aid Royalty in Italy” 
is completed in the present number of the ed Repub- 
lican, In our next number will appear The Mani- 
festo of the Italiun National Committee to the Italian 
People. 

Mr.\Bezrr.—In answer to several correspondents, we 
have to state that Mr. Bezer's present address is No. 6, 
Sycamore-street, Uld-street, St. Luke's. 

To tux Epiror or tun Rio Reevatictx.—Sir, I hail 
with great satistaction the admission quoted from the 
Scottish Press in No. 17 of the Red Republican, 1 sin- 
cerely wish every newspaper in the three kingdoms 
could be forced to make a similar statement to that of 
the Scottish Press with reference to tle success of the Med, 
in each partieular locality; | but such ean only be aeeom- 
plished by such men ns Ernest Jones announcing the 
existence of the ‘died’ anid recommending it to sup- 
port at every puhlic meeting he orthey may address. 
Even in thiseity (Glasgow) on the night ot Mr. Jones’ lec- 
ture, I met several stanach friends who previously knew 
nothing of the Ked, but who promised to get it for the 
future. Several of your correspondents have thrown 
out some exeelleut hints tor the increase of the sale of the 
Red Republican. Ido not object to the course laid down 
by them, but I humbly subinit that the system I have 
alluded to would also du much good: both ought to have 
afnirtrialL It gives me pleasure to inform you that the 
dtcd is mueh appreciafed by its readers in Glasgow. 

Yours fraternally, 
ALEX. HENDEKSON SMITI. 

M. R, suggests that the friends of the Xel Republican 
should distribtue and forward copies to the varivus and 
numerous persons employed on Kailways in Great Britain 
and Ireland ; also place copics on tbe tables of public 
houses and coftee-shops wlicre perinission ean be ob- 
tained, and to change them weekly. 

[We beg to assure M. R. that any communications 
concerning the wrongs ot sailors will nect with speeial 
attention on our part. 

Batstor.—A friend desires to remind the “Meds” of 
Bristol, and its neighbourhood, that Mr. Chirk, of Castle- 
mill-street, supplies the Jed Jepublican, and is always 
anxious to promote its sale. Our friend adds that “Mr. 
Clark is a real working democrat, and for his ardent 
services in the good cuuse, is entitled tothe support 
of all true ‘ Reds.’ 

W. F. Bowrery.—SMaltnesbury. Received.—Thanks, 

G. Saitn, Saltord.—We intend the letters to appear, but 
withso smalla paper, so mary correspondents, and very 
many readers who are not particularly partial to cur- 
rency polemics, we cannot find room for them at present. 
The suggested monthly suppletnent for the publication of 
correspondence only is good in theury, but we fear would 
in practice turn outa failure, not through any lack of 
writers, but through want of purchasers. 

Henry Essgay, Bookseller and British Repubiiean, 
New Manor-strect, Chelsea, complains that the post-offiec 
“gents ’’ lave been amusing themselves by charging his 
customers enormous sums for the postage of newspapers, 
under the pretext that the said papers had been posted 
“not according to Act ot Parliament.” The pretended 
illegality seems to have consisted in Mr. Essery wrapping 
the papers in strips of old placards and window-bills—the 
strips containing nothing readable. Our correspondent 
should apply to the Postmaster General for redress ; whe- 
ther such application would be successful, remains to be 
seen. é ; 

H. B. Nicnours.—The lines shall appear ; but uot until 

ling of Parliament, 

eat oie Slave’s Ilymn,” and the lines on 

‘« Hungarian Patriotism,” are inadmissible. 

G. J. Wapmax.—The definitions, as a whole, are not 
“í up to the mark.” We may use some ot them., : 

J. B., Bradfurd.—-We have not room foi yourcommuni- 
CO Reueet Woop.—The suhscription was alk ete in 

week's Red Re lican, Weare much pleased with 
aan eer fe ee would hold forth ina like 
strain, they wonld best serve the cause they advocate. 

‘“Brirannicus.’’— We have not room forthe paragraphs. 

A Voice raom roe Mippie-C1ass.—Six,—Since the first 
days of Chartism, I have been, although a middle-class 
man, “a determined Chartist.” But for years it has been 
a source of griet to me to perceive that the worst enemies 
of the people, and of Chartism, were the people them- 
selves! What hope could any man have of a ciass of ap- 
par. ntly willing slaves ? a class which, with many bright 


elination for, political freedom, 
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My business brings me 
into extensive and close contact with the working-imen in 
my neighbourhood, aud I have over and over again spoken 
with them eoncerning the great questions which ought to 
be of vitalintercest tu theni: but I declare thut their npa- 
thy, their indiffersuee, theirignorance—nay, their li eoted 
sneaking, methodistical opposition to any proposed at- 
tempt to better their condition, have so sickened and dis- 
heartened me, that I lave said to myself in despair, 
“ What have I to do with these miserable slaves? Why 
should I lose caste with my own friends and class, for 
the sake of a set of people who like to be trainpled on?’ 
The argument, that the people ave nut fit to have the suf- 
frage, has told upon my mind with fearful power, when 1 
have witnessed, many and many a time, their blind adhe- 
renee to their real enemies, and their shabby and un- 
grateful treatment of their sclf-sacrificing triends, I 
alinost have thought that education must be lad before 
anything important can be.doue for the working-class— 
and that the attempt to make free men of the existing 
materials must inevitably prove a failure, But the new 
campaign opened by Reynolds aud yourself, in your re- 
spective papers, has roused me from the ‘ Slough of 
Despond,” inte which lhad fallen... . D think Mr, Shac- 
kletou’s plan of organization admirably adapted to spread 
inturmation, raise funds, and further the great causc—his 
recommendation of exclusive dealing hits the nait on the 
herd. Theupper and middle classes praetise this to the very 
utmost, while the Proletarians generally support the man 
who makes most tinsel show, talks most largely, and 
lates them in his heart most cordially. I lave expe- 
rienced this too often. Well, then, to prove to you that I 
am not merely supporting you in words, I promise to 
transmit you a guinen yearly, as my subseription to Mr. 
Shackleton’s scheme—the first guinea to be sent within 
three months ofthe actual commencement of operations, 
as recorded iu your paper. FORWARD. 

Tne Peruk Monumesrts.—Sir,—Is it not most degrading 
to find men amongst the working-class (after all the 
preaching that Das been for years upon years warning 
them against their enemies), who have the unmanliness 
to support the erection of monuments to one who, when 
living, opposed all measures brought before government 
for the pohtical and sveial cmancipation of the labouring 
classes? Peel was one of the gang who supported the 
Whigs, when that faction incareerated the people’s best 
friends in dungeons, in the ever memorable year 1443 ; and 
now that those friends are only returning tothe bosoms of 
their families, after twu years’ suffering, they hear of the 
very class tur whom they ‘fought and sutfered,” sub- 
subseribing for monuments to one of the authors of all 
their sufttrings! Oh, Englishinen! have you eyes—haye 
you hearts? But, what is the use of writing thus, or 
saying anything about it; the people have been ‘culled ” 
by masked enenties and false friends. It was the inten- 
tion of the Peelites in this town ([leywood) to follow out 
the duping system, but they were timely stopped by a 
counter plaeard being issued (on whieh were some very 
civil questions and sound advice). Yours, in the cause of 
democratic wid social progress, JAMES BurTERWORTU. 

York LoyaLTY axb Demucracy.—Dear Sir, —A few days 
ago, l attended a meeting in the Leeture llall, Goodram- 
gate, to take into consideration the best means of affording 
the working classes an opportunity of visiting the great 
princely bauble of 1851. George Leman, Esq., in the 
chair. This gentleman professed the greatest sympathy 
for the working classes, Tle was supported on the plat- 
fonn by members of the middle class, who also sympa- 
thixed, &e., but who all their lives hive opposed every 
scheme that had for its object the umeliorativu of the 
condition of the working classes, The fact is, they wish to 
step iuto municipal power at the forthconiing elections and 
by coming vut in this way, they hope to succeed in gul- 
ling sthe working classes. It was proposed to raise a 
subscription-fund, and the chairman subscribed £50: 
a committee was likewise appointed to consist of six 
working men and six gentlemen to manage the scheme. 
When the chairman announeed his intention to subscribe 
£30, it was received by the audience with one shout of 
approbation, Oh! how that meeting principally coni- 
posed of working men, swallowed the vilded pill of the 
middle class! A inan in the body of the room proposed 
a Fraternal Democrat as one of the coinmittee. When 
asked if he would stand, the Democrat rose manfully and 
told them he would not—he considered it a middle-cle ss 
move. The greatest confusion arose, some shouted, some 
hissed, others cried ‘put him out!’ and ‘ put him down” 
and all this frum the class to which he belongs —the 
working elass! So much for York, the secona eity of 
England, where the ancient Romans have left the traek 
of their civilizing footsteps. l lave beena few weeks 
here, and can see nothing but arrogance and ignorance. 
The Mayor issued a proclamation to the inhabitants to 
illuminate their windows in honour of Prince Albert’s 
visit, and numerous persons iltuininated their Louses, 
ata great expceuse. Blind worshippers of Royalty! Are 
there no misery and want existing in York? Go, visit 
the lanes and cellars, there they will fud misery in 
abundance. Sons of toil! a word from a brother :— 
Your willing slavery is your curse. When will you show 
yourselves men ? When will you, who are enlightened, 
set about working with the zeal of apostles to enlighten 
your deluded brothers ? Let your deeds answer 

A Sow or Tort. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR THE POLISH AND HUNGARIAN 
RerucEes.—The Democratic Convivial Meeting Committee, 
ee per James Graham, £1. “Three Welsh Reds,” 
9d. 

For THE TYPEFOoUNDERS.—A few Tailors, Jermyn-street, 


exceptions, seems to be devoid of either interest in, or in- | 1s. 


NOW READY 
PART TOUR (OR TUE RED 
REPUBLICAN, 
Stitched |in a handsome wrapper, —P rice 
Sixpence, 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1850. 
‘Ler Europe learn that you will no longer suffer that 
there be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor.’’—St. 
Just. 

“Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
exch ought to yield one another mutual aid, aceording to 
their ability, like citizens of the same state.”’—Rotespierre. 

“ The Golden Age, plaeed in the Past by blind Tradition 
is before us.’ — St. Simon, 


REPUBLICAN, 


TRADES MOVEMENTS—THE BASE 
NEWSPAPER-PRESS. 

In this day’s Red Republican we commence a 
“Record” of the struggles of the sons of 
“ Labour.’ A glance thereat will show that 
even in ‘‘ these piping times of peace” and 
‘‘ prosperity,” numbers of the wealth-produ- 
cers are engaged in a defensive war for the 
protection of their hard-earned wages against 
the grasping attacks of conspiring capitalists 
and plundering profitmongers. The extent of 
space occupied with the accounts of strikes 
precludes any notice of co-operative and other 
associations, which, however, shall have our 
attention in succeeding numbers. 

At present we have not space to do justice 
to the meeting of Tailors in St. Martin’s Hall, 
we can mercly notice one or two matters con- 
nected therewith, 

Mr. H. Mayuew has set an example which 
we are afraid but few of the press-gang will 
imitate, but which entitles him to the thanks 
of all honest men. Employed by the Morning 
Chronicle to investigate the state of ‘* Labour 
and the Poor” in the metropolitan districts, 
Mr. MayHEw resolved that the whole truth 
should be laid bare so far as he could come 
at that truth. He soon found that any state- 
ment of facts which he reported and which 
ran counter to the Malthusian notions of the 
conductors of the Chranicle, was burked, Mr. 
Maynew remenstrated,--but in vain; and 
after long-continucd bickerings he threw up 
his engagement rather than submit to the 
mangling of his letters and the suppression of 
the truth. Two or three days after quitting 
the Chronicle there appeared in that journal 
an article highly puffing the Mesers, NICOL, 
Tailors, of Regent Street, and indirectly in- 
validating tlic statements previously published 
in the Chronicle by Mr. Maynew. That 
gentleman thereupon wrote tothe editor re- 
questing him to state in his next number that 
he (Mr. M.) was not the author of the objec- 
tionable article. The editor refused ! 

Notwithstanding the importance of the 
mecting, and that all the daily papers had 
reporters present, not a word concerning the 
mecting appeared in the Times. In the 
Chronicle, the resolutions only were given, 
every word of Mr. MayiEw’s speech being 
burked. The Daily News and Morning 
Advertiser gave shabby notices rather than 
reports. The Morning Herald contained a 
pretty fair account ofthe proceedings, although 
the report was not so full as it might have 
been. How came this to pass? Firstly, 
the press-gang being “birds of a feather” 
desired to screen the Chronicle from the odium 
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naturally exeited by Mr. Mayuew’s revela- 
tions; secondly, the meeting being called 
mainly for the purpose of unveiling the hypo- 
crisy, humbug, and heartlessness of Mr. 
Sheriff Nico, the proceedings were burked, 
in ordr to save him frem publie infamy, But 
why-so? Beeanse Nicorn is rieh, a civic 
dignitary, and a mighty advertiser, spending 
seme thousands yearly on the pufling of his 
sweater-wrouglit paletots, &e., &e. TTence 
the bribed-bought’silence of the Press. 

Never until the hateful laws that bind the 
press.are broken, defied, and effaced from the 
statute-book,- will the working classes he ade-, 
quately represented in the, public journals. | 
Then, butnotuntil then, will the Press be the 
exponent of Trath, the champion of Justice, 
and the seourge of Hypocrisy, Humbug;.and 
Oppression. Who will help us to win that 
most. prossingly necessary of all reforms, a 
thoroughly free and untaxed ‘Press ? 


Republic and Roualty ut Halu, 


BY JOSER MAZZINI. 
‘Translated expressly Jor this Publication. 
sCHAPTER, NIT. 
THE NATIONAL PARTY. 


In:Italy, since the fall of Pius the Ninth, since the. 
fall: of Charles. Albert, sincethe word gone forth’ 
froo, Rome, ‘there no more exists, there can no 
more exist, I am pleased to repeat it, any but one 
single party ; the NATIONAL PARTY. 

.. Aad the political fajth of this national 
contained inthe following principles:— 

“ Italy wills tobe a Nation, for herself and for others 
‘by right and fur duty; right of collective. life, 
of collective education,—duty towards Humanity, 
inithe bosom-of which she has a mission to fulfil, 
atrath to:promulgate, an idea to spread. ‘i 
u Ttaly willsto bea Nation, to be-One, not in Napo- 
Jeonist, unity, mot in amexaggerated administrative 
centralization, .which for the benefit of a. eapital, 
and a government aunuls the liberty: of the mem- 
bers; but anation in.the uaity of a common.pact, the 
unity of an Assembly—the interpreter of that pact ; 
in the unity of international relations, arniies, :codes, 
and education, an unity in harmony. with the exist- 
ence of regions circumscribed hy local and tradi- 
‘tional characters, and with the life of great and ` 
«strong. communes, participating to the utmost 
«possible.in power through the means of election! 
and endowed with all.the forces necessary to fulfil 
the end, of, Association, the absence-of which forces 
rendera them.powerless and necessarily fubscrvient 
to,the,central goyesnment. 

‘The aytonomy.of present States fa Ea Dori] 
error. It has not been through. their own-sponta4 
neous vitality that States have been formed, but by 
‘the. arbitrary power of a foreign.or local denomina 
tion. ~The confederation between states thus con; 
stituted, stifled all-the power of the Italian mission 
in Europe, habituated men’s minds to fatal rivalrics 
fortified.ambitions, and what with these and the in- 
evitable influences of diverse furcien governments, 
sooner orlater.dastroy. both concord and liberty, 

. Italy wills to.be a nation of men equal and: free, 
a nation of brathers associated in the. work of coin- 
mon progress. For her thought, work, and tho pro- 
perty created by work, are things sacred, saered 
also, aceording to the measure of duties accom- 
‘plished, the tight to the free development of 
faculties and forces of mind and heart, 

The-Italian problem, like that of humanity, is a 
problem.of moral edueation, Italy wills that all 
wher. children. should become progressively better, 
She .reverenees virtue and genius, not riches or 
force z,phe desires teachers not masters, the worship 
ofthe True, not of Falsehood or Chance, She be- 
lieves in God and the ‘People; not in a Pope aud 


Kings. 


party is 


mecessary to conquer by actiou and sacrifice the 
-eonscience of its duties aud its rights. 


.the,eonstituting of tlre national life, ought therefore 


revolution ;—that is to say, the nation. 


„name ofall Italy, and not stop until the eman- 


' The. first is war, the seeond a pacific manifestation. 


. and to finish the struggle; it is to tho peuple alone, 


-of the revolution belongs. 
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Lombards, and imposed upou Piedmont a severe 
obligation, 

‘The Lombards know now that the seeret of eman- 
cipation is for them « problem of direction. 

If they had not, through a blind reverence for 
an appearanee of forec, helped tho traitors into 
their own causc—if they had trusted more to Italy 
than to the fing of Piedimont—if, instead of con- 
ferring the command of the war upin a coterie of 
courtiers, they had conferred it npon men like those 
who had directed the insurreection—they would 
lave trinmphed. Sooner or later the days of 
March can and must be renewed, May the lesson 
then be recollected ! 

Upon the Picdmontese lies the obligation of 
proving to Italy and to Europe that they are 
Italians, and not mere servitors of a family of kings. 
That they marched to combat in the plains of Lom- 
hardy, not as blind instruments of the ambitious 
wills of one man or of a few iutriguers, but as the 
armed apostles of the noblest cause that God can 
fructify inthe heart of man—the ercation ofa People, 
the liberty of their eountny. On them lies the 
obligation of proving that they were neither 
cowards nor deceivers, but indeed tlicmselves de- 
ceived and conquered by the faults of others. On 
them lies the obligation of tearing that treaty 
which aceuses them of impotence, of restoring to 
the army its ancient renown, unjustly ravished, of 
washing out in the enemies’ blood the shame of 
their defeat, and of saying to their hesitating 
brothers—ft is we who are the sword of Italy. Let 


And in order that there may be a people, it is 


Tudepen- 
dence,—that is to say, the destruction of the inter- 
nal and exterual obstacles which are oppose to 


to be obtained not only for the people, but by the 
people. ‘The war by all, the victory for all. 
Insurrection is the battle joincd, to conquer the 
The 
insurrection, then, ought to be aetiona’; it onght 
to break out overywhere with the same flag, the 
same faith, the same end in view Jn whatever 
place it may arise, it should burst forth in the 


cipation of the whole of Italy be accomplished. 
Insurrection finishes where revolution begins. 


The insurrection and the revolution ought therefore 
to be: governed by diiferent laws and regulations. 

Tt is to a power concentrated in the hands of cer- 
tain men chosen by the insurgent people, beeause of 
their virtuous renown, and proved energy, that it 
belongs to execute the mandate of the insurrection, 


only to their representatives, that the government 


In the first period all is provisional; and so soon 
as the country is freed, from the Sea to the Alps, 
the Natronan CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY, assembled 
at Rome, the Capital and holy City of the Nation, 
will utter to Italy and to Europe the thonght of 


the People. And God will bless its work. 


All those who aceept these bases belong to the 


NATIONAL Party. Out of this, there is not, and 


there cannot be anything, except factions; they 


stir themseves without real life; thus may spoil 


and corrupt: but can never create. 


To ereate: to create a people! It is time, O 
young men! to understand how grand, how holy, 
and how religious is the work which God confides 
to you. Itmay not. be accomplished by the tor- 
‘tuous ways of courtly intrigne, nor by the false- 
hoods of doctrines got up for the needs of the 
moment; nor by agreements destined to be broken 
on the first. favourable opportunity, but only throngh 
long practice and tle living example given to the 
multitudes, of an austere virtue, through the travail 
of the soul, and sacrifices of blood—through the 
inoessant preaching of the trnth—throngh the 
audacity of faith—through that solemn, indomi- 
table, unalterable enthnsiasm which fills the heart 
of man when he reeognizos no master but God—no 
means but the people—no other way bnt the direct 
line—no other end but the future of Italy. 

Be ye such, and fear no ebstacles. But drive 
out of the ‘temple: the buyers and sellers of con- 
ferences and portfolios. Repulse, without pity, 


| the little Machiavels of the anti-chamber—the 


‘diplomatists in expectanoy--who insinuate them- 
‘selves into your ranks to murmur in your cars 
.projeets of friendly courts, of emancipating princes. 
What henceforth ean tliey give you, except ridicu- 
lous illusions, likely to break the unity of the 
national party, and to sow the germ of eorruption ? 
For two years they held in their hands all the 
forces, all.the soul of the nation, a king in whom 
the multitude hailed the conqueror of independence, 
„a pope in whom the multitude revered, the initiator 
of. liberty—and they have given you the armistice 
of Salasco, and the defeat of Novara: rnin and 
shame! ‘To-day, puppets in the bands of other 
courtiers. and of other diplomatists, more worn out 
hy profligacy than themselves, throngh a longer 
‘practice of tricks and basenesses, they cannot even 
evoke those phantoms, and are reduced to ponder 
botween aduke of Modena and the prince who signed 
the peace with Austria. And soon such a conflict 
will arise between.the two contending principles in 
Europe, that will scatter these petty princes and 
monarehical conspirators, and their petty projects 
of fusion, as the hurricane seatters the tiny towers 
of the prairie, 


The royal war has given a great lesson to the 


their flag be that of twenty-six millions of free 
men—their ery to the rescue Rome and Mrnay, 
Unrry and Ixpersxpencze—their army the first 
legion of the national forces. low grand will be 
this glory, compared with that of being a royal 
fragment, without base and without future, un- 
ceasingly oscillating, thanks to feeble or perverse 
governors, between the threats of Austria and the 
yoke of the Jesuits ! 

Let Lombardy aud Piedmont pay their debt. 
Rome and Italy will not fail in the enterprise. i 

Here eoneludes Mazzini’s work. The remainder 
of the volume is ocenpicd by the diplomatic-oorre- 
spondence to which his text refers. These contes- 
sions ot the political depravity of governments 
(Lord Palmerston’s included) need not be given 
here. Enougk to say, that Mazzini oxaggerates 
nothing. The last ‘‘document,’’ however, must 
be ziven: that is not a political paper, but the pith 
of an artiele written for the “Italy of the People” 
(published by Mazzini at Lausanne), upon the J. 
Medici whose note was appended to Chapter X. 
M. Sath, the oompanion of Mazzini in the trium- 
virate, and in exile, a young nobleman, noble both 
by hirth and nature, a type of poetie heroism, is 
well qualificd.to’speak of his compatriot. Perhaps 
the most hopeful sign in all this Italian struggle is 
the number of young men of lofty natures, of 
patriotie devotedness, and of transceudant ability, 
who have orowded around Mazzini, to be pledges 
of his future triumph! There is no fear for a 
country when her young men are like these. May 
my own countrymen emulate their example. 

Wo dis ROSS 

James Medici of Milan first bore arms in Spain, 
where he shed his blood for liberty. Later the 
renown of the valour of the Italians at Monte 
Video, drew him across the ocean: there he fought 
by the side of Garibaldi up to the day when ti- 
dings of the movement of Italy made him hasten to 
Lombardy, impatient to devote himself to the holy 
cause of his country. 

After Charles Albert’s shameful capitulation, and 
the armistice of Salasco, he was onc of a little num- 
ber of brave republicans, who prolonged yet a 
month, with Garibaldi, in Comasco and the Valley 
of Intelvi, an unequal. struggle against the Austrian 
army,—a struggle signalised by the eombats of 
Luino,—where a strong column, of Austrians was 
entirely destroyed, and by those of Morosona and 
Rodero, on the frontier of the eanton of Tessin— 
where M, Medici, at the head of one hundred and 


fifty men, for four hours sustained the s..ock of five 
thousand Austrians, and succeeded in sayin v his little 
legion. Other causes reudered these.. combats 
sterile; but they were no less glorious fur the 
Italian flag, which Lore upon it these werds—(God 
and the People. j 

At Rome General Garibaldi confined to him the 
defence of the line of the Vuscello, a palace situated 
between the villa Pamphili and Rome, of the ut- 
most importance for the operations of the: siege, 

By what prodigies of valour and constancy, and 
skilful manceuvring,—battered by the artillery 
which made the walls of the Vascello crumble upon 
them, witbout, however, being able to dislodge 
them,—fighting hand to hand with the French 
troops,—supplying by their audacity the void every 
day made by death in the ranks of their com- 
panions,—M. Medici and his legion were able 
during the whole siege to defend this line confided 
to their courage: this is all related by M. Safh. Three 
hundred of these brave men fell dead upon this field 
of honour, a still greater number was wounded ; M. 
Medici himself received two sligut wounds,* which 
did not prevent him from remaining firm at his 
post. 

Even the: French soldiers were struck with admi- 
ratien,-and after their entry into Rome, rivalled 
each other in expressing a sort of military vene- 
ration for these brave legionaries, and especially for 
their young and illustrious conimander. 

The yet bloody ruius of the Vascello, where not 
one stone rests upon another, excite the astonish- 
ment of the curious and attest tho heroic valour of 
its noble defenders. We cannot resist transcribing 
here the portrait of M. Medici, drawn by M. Saft. 
“Whoever, having heard speak of the acts of this 
young hero, happened to meet’ with him, could not 
prevent a feeling of admiration mingled with a 
‘lively feeliug of love. His seductive figure, remark- 
able for its easy grace, is stamped with the same 


rare modesty which he preserves in speaking. Free |: 


from all presnmption, making no vain account of 
his valour, he never speaks of himself or what he 
has done for his country. His belief in the progress 
of humanity renders his country a second religion 
for him. His affection for his family is like that of 
a young girl who has never quitted it. It is this 
concurrence of the most delicate sentiments of the 
heart with the firmness and energy of will and 
character which is always inspired by patriotism 
and never by a selfish personal calculation, that 
makes of James Medici a type, which we propose 
for the imitation of our youthful brothers for the 
day of our redemption.” 


Reviews. 


Land, Common Property. By Terrigenous, Lon- 
don: Watson, Queen’s Head Passage, Paternoster 
Row. 

The working man who has the fancy for writing 
under the nom de guerre of “Terrigenous,” is a 
strenuous advocate for the nationalization of property 
in land. ‘This little pamphlet being calculated to 
aid the good work of popular enlightenment on this 
vital question, we wish it an extensive circulation, 
We give the following extract :— 

“ All land held by individuals is clearly stolen 
property/—stolen out of the common fnnd, and 
which may, at any moment, in the name of Justice, 
be recovered by its owners. The people--the owncrs 
of the land—may ‘demand it when they think pro- 
per, and take it into their own good possession, and 
depend upon it this will be doue somewhat unccre- 
moniously some day, if the present robbery is per- 
severingly continued for too long a period. * * * 
The people.canact commit any robbery in taking 
possession of that which is legitimately their own.” 

“Whieh,” adds Terrigenous, the people shall. uni- 
versa'ly recognise this great fact, parliament- will 

* One of these slight wounds was the crushing of his 


foot by a part cf the building which was continuelly crum- 
bling upon them. E.T. 
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be forced to enact “that at the death of the present, 
holders, the various Estates shall drop into the Com 
mon Fund, This wonld be a gradual resumptiou 
which no onc could complain about, secing that each 
one would retain the land he holds until his death, 
* * * After declaring land to be common, the. 
government should be empowered to hold it in trust 
for the people; that all the land should be subject 
to a fair rental, proportioned to its quality, and the. 
purpose for which it is to be used; that every one 
should have equal facilities given them of renting it 
upon cqually sceure tenures; and that a High- 
Steward should be appointed, who should superin- 
tend the whole affair, receive the rents and pay 
them into the National Exchequer. Do you see 
this? Thus you would a!l own the soil.jointly—so 
would your children, and ¢he¢r children; and-thongh 
as a lodger in a manufacturing town yon cultivated 
not an.incb, yet no one would bea greater lord over 
it than yourself. The aggregato rental of the land: 
would abolish all taxation, for that would be suffi- 
cient to pay all government expenses, fur Army and 
Navy education; and every necessary national ex- 
pense.’ 


Aspirations of Manhood, &c.. 
London: J. Pattic, Shoe Lane, 

Another working man, who aspires “to indicate 
the solution of the great problems of the age.” 
Although a somewhat crude composition, this pam- 
phlet contains a good deal of sound. sense, particu- 
larly in relation to the army. 
the question “ Why dont you go for a soldier ? ” we 
shall try to find room in our next number. Mr. 
Morgan, we believe, ouce had the “honour” of 
carrying a musket for the defence of “ our glorious 
institutione.’ What he thinks of that honour will 
be seen when we give the promised extract, 

The Lever: Social and Political. Belfast: James 
O'Neill, 4, Castle Place, 


We have seen only one number of this publica- 
tion, of date October 4th. If still publishing we 
cordially wish it success. No, 1 contaius some good 
articles on machinery, the curse of laud mouopoly, 
and other subjects. The writers boldly advocate 
“the supremacy ofthe sovereign people, and the 
right of every individual to a voice in determining 
the nation’s form of government, in sclecting its 
rulers, and framing its laws.” They proclaim “It 
should not be a uecessity upon any industrious man, 
that, in order to earn a subsistence, he should be 
obliged to toil twelve or fourteen hours together; 
nor upon the poor needlewoman, that, to get a meal 
in the day, to keep life in, she must ply the busy 
needle sixteen or eighteen out of the four-and-twenty 
hours; while the graceless lordling draws his 
thousands out of the people’s purse, and worketh 
not; and the haughty dame or her giddy daughter, 
gaily decked in rich attire, serveth fashion’s idols— 
the offerings and the altars supplied from the peo- 
ple’s pockets,” 

They proclaim too that ‘‘the landlords have no 
more exclusive right to the estates they hold than 
the pirate to the seas he enriches himself on.? To 
all this we can very heartily say “ Amen!” 


The Christian Socialist. London: Whitson, 
Queen's-hcead Passage, Paternoster Row.’ 

This is the first number of a new weekly period- 
ical started by the promoters of the Loudon Working 
Men’s Associations. The editors have set them- 
selves to the work of making manifest the Socialism 
of Christianity and the Christianity of Sooialism; 
and. propose to difuse the principles of co-operation 
as the practical application of Christianity to the 
purposes of trade and industry.” 

The. Christian Socialist will be conducted on the 
“ happy family” principle. Chartists and Conserva- 
tives, I'ree Traders and Protectiouists, Christians 
and Infidels, are all to work in hazatony, to banisly 
competition and establish the reign. of co-operation, 
Thus far the Chartists and Politi-al Reformera: 
generally do not seem, to be, very weli represented 
in the columns of the Chrtstiaw Socialist; but. we 
must not forget that.as yet we have only No. 1 be- 
fore us. “Parson Lot”—the nom de guerre of one 


of the “ Promoters’’ 
experiments contributes some valuable “ thoughts” 
oz the Frimley Murder. 
gress of the society for promoting associations will be 
a regular feature of this publication. 
know that we have no faith in rose-water revoln- 
tions, that we hald there.is no salvation fcr the pxo- 
letariams except by and through the establishment 
of their political supremacy, and that, under existing 
political arrangesnents, co-operative associations can 
at-the best only ameliorate the voudition-of a few auf 
ferers ; nevertheless we think the assoeiationists do 

well to have a publication of their own, and in the, 
spirit: of fraternity we bid the Christian Socialist, 
welcome; of course reserving our right to dissent: 
from its teachings should our sense of duty com- 

mand the language of remonstranee or censure, 


By Josoph Morgan. | 


For the answer s to- 
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of the existing co-operative 


A “gazette” of the pro- 


Our readers/ 


instead of concurrence and applause. 


Robert Cwen’s Journal: 


A competitor in the field of co-operation! yet’not 
so, for unique in its. way, there is nathing on the, 
face of {tho earth, nor in the waters under’ the 
earth—nor- in the heavens above: the earth 
—so far as we are acquainted with the: literature of 
the skies—having any likeness to Robert Gwen's 


journal. Being convinced that.“ there is no perio- 


dical publication whose proprietor. are so circum~ 

stanced that they can advocate the truth,” respect- 

ing the-rational.and irrational systems, the Father. 
of Socialism has dctermined to take the field in per- 

son “in order that all may know the means, &c.” 

So muoh for the first article.. The secondiia de- 
voted to.an explanation of the “reasons’’ for the 
size of the journal, which is rather dwarfish. De. 
termined to “remake the mind of the world into an 
infant mind, in order to enable it to receive truths 

only, and thus, for the first time, to be. trained, to 

become rational,” Robert Owen's penny paper 

“ must be of small size, to contain short lessons, or 

only so muoh mental food as infants can digest at 

one meal, oo ¥ * x No more of 
strong mental. food. will be given-in each publiee-. 
tion, than the. present. weak and disordered state of 
the public mind can digest at once!” The third 
article shows the world to be “a great Lunatic 
Asylum,”, containing only one ‘sane man—- Robert. 
Owen! “To change this lunatic asylum into a 
rational world will be.the work to be accomplished. 
by ” Robert Owen's Journal!!! The fourth 
article informs the reader “what Mr. Owen 
did at New Lanark!’ In the fifth article, Robert 
Owen snubs his disciples for. their ignorance, and 
promises to enlighten them: and the world at large 
with a ‘Correct Knowledge of the Rational 
System.” The sixth article contains an extract 
from Mr. Owen’s works, on “Spade Cultivation,” 
with a promise of, more extracts in future num- 
bers. The seventh article.is simply a list of “Mr. 
Owen’s Publications,” and the last article promises 
to put the. extinguisher upon all objectors to the 
Rational System of Society. Of course “ the time 
has arrivod for the rational to supersede.tke irra- 
tiona] system of the world.” Just as it had arrived 
whem No. l of the Crisis was published in 1832, 
and again when No. 1 of The New Moral World 
was published in 1834. From a private source we 
hear that the millennium will really commence in 
about five: weeks’ time. The Autocrat Nicholas, 
the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, 
President Buonaparte, and Pope Pius having bes 
come: firm believers in the “fundamental. facts.” 
are now preparing. to inaugurate the - Rational 
System of Society. It is supposed that the: first 
number of Robert Owen’s Journal .will convert. the 
too tardy English Government, that, Lord. John will 
be forthwith dismissed, and ‘Robert Owen installed 
in Downing Street, as Prime Minister and Direetor- 
in-Chief of the British Rmpires, So, after, all, we 
shall arrive at Community withoutitbe,trouble. of 
passing. through the Red Republi¢?: 

‘ tO, that-will be jdyfigh" 


Plutarch divides the life of statesmen, into three ages: 
In the first he would have them Jearn the principles of. 


government; in the second reduce them to practice; and in 
the third instruct othere 
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Labour Record. 


Tas TyPeroonpers’ SrRtke.—This strike has now con- 
tinued Twenty-one weeks, and still the turn-outs remain 
firm to their cause, and faithful to each other., We think 
it advisable to commence our “Labour Record ” witha 
re-statement of the causes of the strike. In No. 14 we 
gave some particnlars of the vrdinary condition of the 
Typefounders—a state of life anything but enviable. In 
common with most trades, the Typefounders have heen 
engaged in repeated struggles to obtain “a fair day's 
wages for a fair day’s work.” In 1843, the London om- 
Ployers succeeded in breaking down the wages of the 
workmen. In 1845 another struggle took place, when 
„the men re-conquered some of the ground lost two years 
previously. According to the settlement then agreed to, 
lads employee as “ rubbers,” were to receive 2d. per 1,000 
types, untll elghteen years old, after which they were to 
recelve 24d. per 1000; the employers urging the justice and 
morality of withholding from mere boys the wages of 
men ; it being understood that old men who had become 
incapable of the physical exertion required in Casting, 
might return to the simpler branch of Rubbing, and by 
earning 10s. or 12s. per week, at 24d. per 1000, save them- 
selves from the degradation of pauperism. The imme- 
diate cause of the strike was the notice givgn by the firm 
to three high-priced rubbers to quit unless they would 
accept 2d. per 1000. This was hut the climax of a long 
series of attempts made by Messrs, Caslon. Fagg, and Co. 
to break down the wages of the workmen. Fagg’ is a new 
addition to the firm, and belonging to the “Manchester 
School,” was mighty wroth at what he considered the 
high wages paid to the operatives—from 12s. to 30s,—and 
in two or three instances 35s, weekly, the great major- 
ity averaging under 20s, Several attempts at reductions 
were made, but failed. At length, Fagg and Co. forced 
the men to strike, as already stated. Unable to obtain 
men in England, to take the place of the turn-outs, the 
firm employed an agent to kidnap Frenchmen, Aware of 
this move, the turn-outs wrote to the Parisian Type- 
founders, who immediately assembled, and passed strong 
resolutions in favour of their English brothers and against 
any Frenchmen who might be seduced into the dishon- 
ourable course of taking employment from Caslon and 
tagr. Notwithstanding this manifestation, the agent 
before spoken of, succeeded in enlisting two bands of 
worthless fellows, numbering in all only some fourteen or 

n—fellows who were not members of the Paris Asso- 
clatlon, but who worked at a “rat house,” the men em- 
ployed at which not being in`union, with their brother 
operatives. The Typefounders of Belgium subsequently 
declared their adhesion to the Paris resolutions ; and the 
French silk-hatters, while strongl ycondemning the conduct 
of those false countrymen who have enrolled themselves 
under the flag of Fagg and Co., have also contributed 
a handsome sum to the fund of the turn-outs. In the 
early stage of the strike, attempts were made to reconcile 
the contending parties, but in vein. The firm demanded 
that the men should submit to the reduction which led tn 
the turn-out— would give no guarantee against further 
reductions — refused to take back more than a picked 
number of the men, those favoured heing required to heg 
pardon. for what they had done, adding a promise to 
offend so no more! These haughty and tyrannical con- 
ditions, were of course spurned by the men. A public 
meeting of the Trades of London, held at the Mechanic’s 
Institution, unanimously affirmed the justico and pro- 
priety of the strike. When the struggle had continued 
sixteen weeks, a meeting of all the Typefounders in 
London was held, and the employed nobly and unani- 
mously resolved to continue supporting the unemployed 
until the latter obtained justice. More recently, some 
twenty of the turn-outs have obtained work at the new 
foundry started by George Chambers and Co, Up to the 
time of the strike, Mr. Chambers was manager at Caslon 
and Fagg’s foundry. A few bave nbtained work at other 
foundries, Of the nincty-six who struck work, there are 
tome seventy still dependent for subsistence on the strike 
fond, If supperted for only a short timc longer, the 
turn-outs cannot fail to suceced, for Caslon and Fagg 
must give way or be content to see the utter ruin of their 
business, which is already on the wing. The introduction 
of Foreign labour to heat down English labour, deserves 
the reprobation of all true men, and those whe have re- 
sisted tkis infamous crime, are entitled to the sympathy 
and support of all oranches of the British working classes, 
[The reader will find fuller particulars of the strike in Nos. 
9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 ofthe Red Republican. All 
communications for the Commiitee to be addressed to Mr, 
Robert Yuill, the George Inn, Foster’s Buildings, White- 
cross Street, St. Luke’s.] ý 

STRIKE OF THE EASTERN COUNTIES’ ENGINE-DRIVERS AND 
FirEmMEN.—The reader will find a full account of the 
origin of this strike in No. I1 of the Red Republican, with 
further particulars in Nos. 12, 18. and 19, We deem it an 
act of justice to these ill-used men to ve-state, in a few 
words, the causes which led them to strike work, Most 
of the turn-outs had been many years in the employ of 
the Eastern Counties’ Railway Company, and matters 
went smoothly until the Directors, animated by a grasp- 
ing spirit of avarice, and determined (as avowed by Betts, 
the Chairman) to effect a reduction in the expenses of 
working the line to the amount of twenty or thirty thou- 
sand pounds a-yezr, got rid of the late Superintendent of 
the locomotive department, Mr. Jolin Hunter, and en- 
gaged in his place the notorious Gooch, a seeond edition 
of the renowned Page, Installed in his new otee, Gooch 


inaugurated a most vexatious and villanous system of 


regulations, fines, over-work, and under-pay, &c., &c,— 
[See No, 1l of the R. R.] Goaded to revolt, the men de- 
manded the abolition of the fining system, and the dis- 
missal of Gooch. Subsequently they demanded a series 
of guarantees against any uttempts at subjecting them to 
the like tyranny at any future time, [see No. 11.3, Their 
demands were refused, and thereupon’ the Engine-drivers 
and Firemen, to the number of one hundred and eighty- 
six, struck work and left the line, Immediately the Di- 
rectors of other lines supplied the Eastern Connties 
Company with fresh “hands,” mostly not very compe- 
tent—indeed many of them altogether,incompetent—to 
perform the duties of Engine-drivers. This combination 
of the Companies has enabled Gooch and his masters to 
keep the Railway open, and at the same time treat the 
demands of the turn-outs with scorn and defiance. At 
first, some of the journals, including the Times, were fa- 
vourably disposed towards the men, hut, cowed by the 
threats of the capitalists, the. base press-gang turned 
against the oppressed, and ranged themselves on the side of 
the oppressors. Still the turn-outs remain firm., Twenty of 
them have obtained employment on other lines. In the 
meantime Goocb-is trying the patience both of his mas- 
ters and his slaves; the latter he works hoth day and 
night, hut takes care to give them much more of work 
than pay. While wearing out the lives and using-up the 
hodies of his miserable ‘‘ knobsticks,” Gooch is making 
wreck and ruin of the Company’s property, particularly 
in the shape of. engines, fire-boxes, &c. When the strike 
commenced, there were plenty of spare engines; since 
then Gooch has had not only to appropriate three new 
engines, but also to horrow six'from the Newmarket 
Company. The usual price for a single horrowed engine 
is five pounds per day! No wonder both Directors and 
Shareholders are grumbling and. growling, and wanting 
to know when Gooch means to begin saving that thirty 
thousand pounds per annum he promised them! We 
have received the copy of an Appeal issued hy the En- 
ginemen, &c. at Leeds, in behalf ofthe turn-outs, from 
which we give the following extracts :—‘‘ Shall it he said 
that the Enginemen and Firemen shall be trampled upon 
with impunity? No, never. Let us shew to these good 
men and true of tho Eastern Counties, that we, as one 
man, say at once, We will support you. * $ £ 
Thero are many men supporting them that we donot 
know, and we hope they will not weary in well-doing ; but 
others of our fellow-workmen who have not yet come 
forward, we hope will notlonger delay in giving their sup- 
port to a cause so good and greas,’’—We trust this appeal 
will be responded to hy the Engine-drivers and Firemen 
throughout the country, all Trades connected with Rail- 
ways, and the public generally. Monies, &c. may be 
addressed to Mr. Charles Williamson, the George Inn, 
Stratford, Essex. f 


THE Lonpon TAILORS AND TNE SWEATING SysTEM.—We 
were present at the great meeting of London tailors 
called to repudiate the puffing statements contained in an 
article in the Morning Chronicle of the 4th of October, and 
which statements were calculated to throw doubt upon 
the revelations contained in the excellent letters of Mr. H, 
Mayhew on “ Labour and the Poor,” previously published 
in the same journal. The following resolutions were un- 
animously adopted :—*‘ That the facts produced by the 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle in his letter on 
the condition of the tailors of London, under the head of 
‘Labour and the Poor,’ are undeniable, and that ‘sweat- 
ing,’ or the domestic ‘ system,’ asfit is now termed, is still 
a source of Sabhath-breaking, vice, and domestic misery 
to tbe unfortunate persons employed under it ; and that 
any representation to the coutrary is totally devoid of 
truth, and put forth for the sole purpose of puffing inferior 
artieles into public notice to the injury of the honest 
tradesman, and the destruction of the rights of labour. 
That the ‘sweating’ or ‘domestic system’ is alike opposed 


to health, decency, and religion, from the evidence af-' 


forded of men and women working together in small and 
badly ventilated rooms, at all hours, Sundays as well as 
working days, the same apartment heing bed-room, 
hospital, workshop, and kitchen. The fact that children 
are reared in the metropolis of Christian civilised England, 
not only in ignorance of all religious duties, but with 
the constant example before them of the violation of the 
Sabbath-day, and utter disregard of the decencies of 
givilized life, are circumstances which demand the 
serious attention of all who have an interest in the sanit- 
ary and moral condition of the people. That the most 
effectual checks to these evils will be the withdrawal of 
public patronage and support from all parties who carry 
on business under this most injurious and vicious 
system,” 


Opp-FELLows,—It affords us much pleasure to notice an 
act of benevolence and brotherhood performed by a 
number of the inembers of this important Order, who 
hold their meetings at Mr. Pickin’s, the British Oak 
Baltic Street, St. Luke’s. A poor man named Kelly, hav- 
ing expired after a few hours’ illness, leaving a wife and 
several children in a state of destitution, the Brothers of 
the Order had the body of the deceased removed to the 
Lodge, honse, where it received the honourable rites ap- 
pointed hy the laws of the society. A mecting of the 
Brotherhood was held under the presidency of L, M. Lone 
and P.D. P, Skinner, when a hatidsome sum of money wag, 
collected to defray the cost of the burial of the deceased 
and towards aasisting the bereaved widow and her little 
ones. We hope that those of the Brotherhood who could 
not attend, will uot forget that the worthy host of the 
British Oak will be happy to receive subscriptions for 
the suffering widow and orphan children, 


Tue Hanp-Loom Wzavexs or NORWICH have issued an 
address to the rate payers of that city complaining o tho 
Manufacturers sending work into the surrounding conntty 
districts to be woven at a rate of wages below that paid im 
Norwich! In consequence of this system, a number of 
the Norwich operatives have been driven to seek parish 
relief. Thus the city and county weavers In Norfolk are 
cutting each others throats for the benefit of the heartless 
capitalists } 

STRIKE OF THE WEAVERS AND MiLL-nANpDs AT TowN- 
HOUSE MILL, NEAR Lirrirporo.—Thls strike noticed in No. 
15 of the Red Republiean still continues ; Mr. J. Schofield 
refusing to give the standard prices. 7 

STRIKE oF Weavers ar HyDe.—Some time since the 
weavers inthe employ of Mr. Samuel Hibbert struck work, 
and after being ‘‘out’’ some weeks consented to a com- 
promise and returned to their labour. Within a month of 
so doing the men were again forced to strike to resist the 
tyranny of Hibbert, who liad commenced taking his re- 
venge hy discharging some ot the men who had been pro- 
minent in the strike ; at the same time avowing his reso- 
lution to reduce wages below the rate fixed by the com- 
promise. He treated all remonstrances with insolence 
and violence, and the men were compelled to turn-out 
again, Subscriptions will he received at John Johnson’s 
Brewery, Hyde Lane, Hyde, Cheshire. A r 

STRIKE of CoaL Miners aT RoyTon.—Some time since 
the miners employed at the pits of Messrs. Evans, Bar- 
ker, and Co., of Royton, turned out against a reduction 
of from ls, to Is. 3d. per quarter, which would make a 
difference of from 4s, to 5s. per week, to each minor. 
It has been the custom for a miner and his waggoner to 
pay Is. 6d. per week, for oil and sharpening, which is 
one-half more than is paid hy the miners of other places, 
and the inoney which Mr. Evans! takes from his hands 
amounts to £7 10s., more than any equal number of 
miners pay per fortnight for oil and sharpening. Some 
of the miners obtained employment at other places, and 
at different work, but Mr. Evans no sooner heard of it 
than he got them discharged, threatening that if those 
who had found them employment did not discharge them, 
they should have no more work from him. The miners 
are well supported by the trade, the factory operatives, 
and the public generally. k 

STRIKE OF ToBACCO-PIPE MAKERS AT GLasoow.—During 
a month past, one hundred and fifty pipe-makers with 
their families, have heen out of employment, consequent 
upoa a strike to resist a reduction of twenty per cent, on 
their wages. The reduction was attempted by the em- 
ployers, ‘“‘on the ground that provisions are now cheap- 
ened by Free-Trade, and wages should he reduced’! ! 
The Daily Mail (the organ of the Glasgow plutocrats) 
tells the pipe-makers “that they must work under the 
level of foreign pipe-makers, whatever that may be ” ! 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


A voice of grief and anger— 
Of pity mixed with ‘scorn— 
Moans o’er the waters ofthe west, 
Thro’ fire and darkness borne ; 
And fiercer-voices join it— 
A wild triumphant yell! 
For Hngland’s foes, on ocean slain, 
Have heard it where they fell. 


What is that voice which cometh 
Across the sceptred sca ?— 
The voice of men who left their homes 
To make thcir children free, 
Of men whose hearts were torches 
For Freedom’s quenchless fire ; 
Of men whose mothers have brought forth 
The sire of Franklin's sire, ‘ 


They speak! The Pilgrim Fathers 
Speak to ye from their graves ! 
For earth hath muttered to their hones 
That we are soulless slaves ! 
The Bradfords, Carvers, and Penslaws, 
Have heard the worm complain 
That less than men oppress the men 
Whose sires were Pym and Vane! 


What saith the voice which boomcth 
Athwart the upbraiding wayes 2— 
‘Tho’ slaves are ye, our sons are free— 
Then why will you be slaves? 
The children of your fathers 
Were Hampden, Sidney, Vane !” 
Land of the sires of Washington, 
Bring forth such men again! 
EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


— i 


What is man born for but to be a reformer, a remaker 
of what man has made 3a renouncer of falsehood ; a re- 
Storer of truth and good; imitating that great Nature 
which emhosoms us all, and which sleeps no moment on 
an old past, but every lour repairs herself, yielding us 


every morning a new day, and with every pulsation a new 
life Emerson, 
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THE TAILORS.—THE SWEATING SYSTEM, 
&e., &e., &e. 
TinvitE the: serious attention of the work- 
ing classes in general, and the operative 
Tailorg‘in particular, to the able article of 
which the following forms about one half, I 
regret that the small size of this publication 
renders this division necessary. The re- 
mainder will be given in next Saturday’s 
Republican. Joining in practite as well as 
profession with the. execrators of ‘‘the slop- 
and-sweating-system,’’ I am nevertheless 
impressed with the convictionthat St. Martin’s 
Hall resolutions, and petty experiments in 
co-operation, will prove to be wholly inade- 
quate to combat and overthrow that damn- 
able system. To get at the true remedy it is 
necessary in the first place to understand the 
true character of the disease. Hence the 
publication of the following article, written by 
a Working Tailor. Of course I know nothing 
of the tailoring trade professionally. If 


those belonging to the ‘‘ honourable trade”’— | 


whether employers or employed—have any- 
thing to say in opposition to the statements of 
“A Working Tailor,” the Red Republican 
will, so far as space may permit, be open to 
their communications, My object is to elicit 
the truth ; to know the evil in its true cha- 
racter; to-get at a knowledge of the trne 
remedy; and to pursue that remedy fearless 
of consequences. G. J. H. 


THE WORKING.TAILORS OF LONDON. 

A meeting of the working tailors of London, con- 
sisting chiefly of men working at the so-called 
“ honourabt trade” of the West-end, was-held in 
St. Martin's Hall, on the evening of the 28th ult. 
Mr. Mayhew (author of the letters published in the 
Morning Chronicle under the head of “ Labour and 
the Poor,’’) in the chair. 


The immediate purpose of the meeting was to 
ear witness to, and confirm the statements made by 
Mr. Mayhew regarding the men working for Messrs, 
Nicoll and Co., Regent-street; and to contradict 
statements contained in an anonymousletter recently 
published in the Morning Chronicle,wherein Messrs. 
Nicoll’s establishment is held up as a model for the 
whole trade of the United Kingdom, and an attempt 
is madc to prove that the men working for this es- 
tablishment can earn better wagcs, and are, on the 
whole, more comfortably situated, than those work- 
ing for respectable masters. Proofs were given to 
the contrary, and a resolution in accordance was 
carried unanimously. A second resolution was also 
carried unanimously,wherein itis said that the sweat- 
{ng system is ruinous to the “honourable trade,” and 
the best check upon it would be the withdrawal of 
the patronage of the public from the establishments 
depending upon it. 

The truth of these resolutions is beyorid doubt, for 
it is an established fact that among all working men 
the slopworkers, next tothe Spitalfields’ weavers, are 
in the most miserable condition. It is also a fact 
that the number of slopworkers is to those of the 
“ honourable trade ” like six to one, and the little 
that is left of the latter is declining faster and faster.. 

There is also no doubt that the slopsellers would 
have to shut up if the publie should withdraw their 
support; but the question is: Can-this be done? 
Can this state of things be counteracted, and if so, 
is it worth a working man’s while to lose time with 
it? 

To the uninforméd it must appear, in accordance 
with the resolutions, that the “ honourable trade ” 
could “Answer all the purposes, and satisfy the 
claim which society makes on tailoring in general ; 
also that the “ honourable” masters pay good wages, 
merely because they like to see their men Well off, 
and that the latter really do earn good wages! Such 
is by no means.the case. The claim which society 
makes on tailoring in general is to manufacture 
clothes at a price, the paying of which is within the 
reach of every one, from the poorest labdurer to the 
richest aristocrat. This claim cannot be satisfied 
by the “ honourable trade.” 


Jt is as clear as noon-day that, at the present rate 
of wages,very few working men would be able to buy 
any new articles, of clothing if they could not get 
them cheaper than the “honourable masters” can 
furnish them. Itis a well known fact that the mode 
of production ôf all petty, “ middle-age,” patriarchal 
industry is avery expensive one, because the article 
has to go through many hands, who want a profit 
out of it, and too much of useless and unproductive 
labour has to be employed and paid for. The 
“honourable” tailoring trade, being neither more or 
lessthan a remnant of feudal society, has to put up 
with all the industrial disadvantages that can‘pos- 
sibly be imagined. The modern merchant tailor’ 
differs only from the master tailor of the middle ages 
in the purchase of raw material. In the middle 
ages the customers bought their own stuffs, and the’ 
tailors made the coats; at present the tailors buy the 
raw material, and sell the garments. The mode of 
‘production is entirely the same as in the middle ages, 
and accompanied by every possible delay. 


The “honourable” master has to wait for an 
order before he can produce a suit; in most cases the 
customer has to select the stuff before it can be cut 
out, and in many cases the stuff-is not bought until 
the customer has chosen, On account of tl-is, and 
the limited market which the “honourable” niaster 
tailor has fcr his goods, he can only buy small 
quantities ; he can consequently take no advantage 
of fluctuations in the market, and has always to pay 
the highest price for his raw material ; for on the’ 
honourable tailoring trade depends the welfare of 
wholesale merchants, woollen „drapers, trimming- 
sellers, and all’tho shop and other men in their 
respective employ. . The stuffs that could easily be 
sent direct from the manufactory to the tailor, are 
carried from one town to another, from one street to 
another, and from one house to-another, innume- 
rable men being employed in measuring the stuffs 
over and over again; others are busily engaged in 
making out bills and putting every one of these use- 
less transactions down in large books.. At every 
where the goods remain, perhaps fora day 


place } 
a warehouse has to be kept, for which rent, 


only, 


&c. must be paid. The “honourable”? master has 
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to pay for all these litlle things in the purchase of 
his raw material, and must ultimately make his 
customer pay for them. 

Nicoll, Moses, and others, on the contrary, being 
enabled by the extent of the market for their goods 
to purchase whblesale, take advantage of the fiuc- 
tuations in the. market, buy at the lowest possible 
market price, ‘and avold all useless expenditure, 


Besides this, the “honourable” merchant tailor, what-., 


ever the extent of his business may be, must keep 
a house in some place where rents are ‘high, ‘and 
though the locality which ‘he “occipics may -be 


spacious enough 'to do twdnty times the dmount of 


work that actually is performed, yet he has to kecp 
it to himself, 
whole of the “hdnodrable trade ” at the West-end, 


occupying perhaps betwedn 500 -and 600 houses, does. 


no more business that the three principal firms of 
the slop trade doin slx houses. This, besides in- 
creasing the price of clothing, is an uttér waste of 
‘time, labour, and inaterial. ‘fo make ten days’ work 
out of a thing that could be done in half a day, and 


to occupy 100 sale and cutting rooms, where one or 


two large ones would answer the purpose, is an im- 
position on society. It may be said: all this “makes 
good for trade;’’ trno, but if the working class 
have an apparent interest for doing uscless work in. 
order to get a living, it is their interest still more to 
combine for subverting a state of things undor 
which they have to do more for their scanty sub- 
sistence than society actually requires. ) 
As to the supposed standard wages, £1 16s. per 
week, or. 6d. an hour, it is an insult.to the working 
tailors to talk of it. There are few places where it 
can be made, few jobs it can be made at, few men 
‘who are strong enough and quick enough to make 
it, and still fewer who get the chance to make it. 
That the sweating system is adamnable one nobody 
can deny, but that the. public are deluded by con- 
cealing that the “honourable system ” ia almost as 
bad, is a gross inconsistency on the’ part of the 
working tailors. As to the comfort-while working, 
the workshops'are almost without any exception 
either on a levcl with the coal cellars, where men 
have to suffer all the injuries of dampness and sub- 
terraneons vapours, or they are on’ the very © tip- 
top” of the house among the chimney pots, where 
men have to suffer from execasive heat in the sum- 
mer, and excessive cold jn the wlnter, surrounded by 
all the filth and dust which rags and wadding, can 
produce (the cleaning of the workshops is almost 
out of fashion). Bad dranghts.are common to all 
shops, and occasionally a little rain on the boards 
which the men have to sit upon, because masters 
consider it useless expenditure to bave walls, doors, 
akylights, &c, well secured, In addition to these 
blessings, the work in the “honourable ” shops is 
not only very fluctuating, but also badly distributed 
among those who are fortunate enough to. get a 
Constant place, Besides the slackness occasioned by 
the change of scasons and the irregularity of orders 
from the customers, there ls a continual slackness 
for some in the shops. “There-are always some meu 
who get the preference from masters and foremen. 
Some pet it through sneaking and crawling, otliers 
‘through prejudice; in some instances through merit. 
These always get the first-and best money-making 
jobs; tho rest get only work when the favourites 
are fully supplicd, and: generally tho worst paying 
jobs. Ilence it happens that two meu working 
equally well, sit in the same shop from Monday 
morning until Saturday night, and the ono goes 
home’ perhaps with'from 24-to- 86 shillings in his 
pocket, while the other goes with from 6 to 10 shil- 
lings. Dut-as’all men who stop in the shops must 
get some sort of a living, miscrablo as it may be, 
out of their work, the wages must be so that ‘thoy 
can at least make partly ‘up’for the lost tlme when 
they get a job. There -are others who are only 
occasionally called into the shopa; these must also 
earn suffictént ‘when at'work to, curry -themselyos 
through their miserable‘exlstence when ont of work, 
_ The "honourable master "is ‘always ‘obliged .to 
Keep more’med on his premises than he.can employ 
‘on‘an average, 


Thus, as things stand at present, flic’ 


“sense is'this branch of ‘industry ‘worth preserving? 


rulso wantito accumulate fortunes, must:always be at 


ous is reduced ‘to the minimum. Therefore, the! 
-great bulk of the ‘people canpot afford to pay the 


peal to the public to withdraw their support,withont 
going dceper into the matter, as it is forthe Church 


It frequently happens that orders come in sud- 
denly which must be almost instantly executed, 
and it would not be convenient to call in entire 
strangers on every occasion, for this briskness lasts 
sometimes half a day ora day only, seldom for a week, 
and scarcely ever for a month, except in the spring. 
Hence it is clear that if the “honourable master ” 
was only paying the minimum, though the wages 
scarcely amount to this on an average, ‘he would 
have to discontinuc his trade, since»men could not 
afford to wait, either in the shops or out of them,. 


until he has occasion for ‘them, Therefore it:does 


not depend'on the ‘master whether ‘he Ilkes‘to pay 
comparatively good wages tor not; though béth 
masters and men may believe. It is ouly beoause tof 
the master’s good will, There are of ‘course some 
exceptions, but on'the wholc, if masters like:to try. 
the oxperiment -they will soon find themselves: 
losers by it. Besides the above stated grievances, 
there is an inacssent fidgeting and humbug with, 
trying on, waiting for trimmings, &c. ‘That ‘is 
almost intolerable, and the “sack” is threatened 
‘at every inomont if men don’t sneakIngly sulmit to 
the stipulated conditions. ‘Such are:the blessings of 
the “ honourable trade.” Ask any man of common 


From the above- statements it ls obvious that the 
‘eltarges of the “ilonourable masters,” Since they 


the máximum, whilo the income of all-the-industri- 


prices of the “honourable” tradesmen, and the 
“ honourable trade” cannot satisfy the claim of 
society. 

Let us now proceed to the slop or sweating system. 
How did it coine into existence? “Whence did it 
proceed? : How is it that it could make such rapid 
progress? Who are the degraded. wretches that 
make garments for six shillings while others get 
eighteen? 
~ These are questions which every worklng man of 
common sènse ought to ask himself, and investigate 
the matter thoroughly. It is as easy forthe work- 
ing tailors to condemn the sweating system, and ap- 


of England clergy to offer prayers to heaven against 
the cholera or a famine, withont contributing a 
hair's breadth to the health of the people or the pro- 
duction of food. But let us proceed with our 
inquiry. 

There was a time when governments attempted to 
check the increase of wages which masters offered. 
The history of England tells us that the 8th ‘of 
George III. prohibits, under heavy penalties, sll 
master tailors in London and five miles round it 
from giving, and their workmen from accepting, 
more than two shillings and seven-pence half-penny 
a day, except in case of a general mourning.* 

Iiowever, that was the time when modérn manu- 
facturing industry, steam power and machinery had 
scarcely made its appearance, and‘as the demand in 
the home as ‘well as in the foreign market was con- 
tinually increasing, it followed as a necessary con- 
séquence that the demand for labour, or what is the 
same thing, for working ‘men,was also: increasing. 
In modern bourgeois society, the state-of competi- 
tion, the price of working :men is-‘regulated by the 
same laws as that oi-any ‘other commodity, it follows 
that whenever ‘the demand for labour increases, its 
price, or wages, increase also. The above mentioned 
law regarding the tailors-of London ‘was enacted 
because some of the ' masters who worked ‘for 
the higher classes, paid their men three shillings.a 
day, ‘which others could ‘not’ afford. «To-seoure | 
the less fortunate’ masters against losing ‘their | 
workmen, the law'wasenacted, At that .time’some' 
of the tailors:‘had commenced furnishing the-cloth, 
and could, therefore, pay higher wages than those, 
‘who only made coats. out of their. customers’ ‘stuffs, 


° The average prico of wheat at that time was very.littlo. 
different from‘ the presene and if-working tailors now. 
realise 15s. 9d. a week 
were 82 yearsago ; so much ‘for the gded.old times, . 


When the tailor, furnishes the stuff, he has a profit 
out of It, but he also runs the risk of kecping the 
garment on his hands If it is no€ done In va 
time. The supply of workmen being searce at tke 
time, they paid morc to entice men to leave other 
places and come to them whenever they had occasion 
for them. * 


After machinery had bcen introduced into the 
cotton and woollen trades, stnffa became cheaper, 
and it became fashionable to leave the furnishing of 
clothing material entirely tothe tailors, and we have 
‘manya striking proof in this metropolis what a 
nice thing they have made of it. H 

‘As in the latter'end of'the last and the. beginning 
of this century, in consequence of a continual in- 
crease “of manufacturing industry, the supply of 
workmen waa always below the demand, luxury 
(of which clothing forms a part among the higher 
classcs) increasing at the samo ratio as trade and in- 
dustry in general, the working tailors in London, 
‘despite tho 8th of George II., had raised their 
wages to-six shillings a day; lor, at least, the time 
paid ‘for the work. was so that an average hand 
could make six shillings a day. This was the 
standard at the time when the European peace of 
1816 was concluded. In the busy time there was- 
always a want of hands,.and tlie slack stason being 
short there was a“ vacation fund” provided for those 
‘who might happen to become vacant. When men 


“at present talk about “the good old time” when 


-there was plenty of work and high wages, they 


-gencrally meaft that particular period ; for in the 


time previous to the introduction of modern manu- 
facturing industry, the position of a working man 
was by no means an enviable one. But in that 
period, with regard to the tailors of London, it was 
not a rare case to'see two “ captains” (a captainina 
tailor’s shop is a sort of domi-overseer) decide by a 
fight which of them shonld take the “vacant” to his 
shop. At present it would be more likely to aee the 
“vacanta” fight which-of them should haye. the 


job. However, this glorious state of things did. 


not, last: Jong. A Worxrma ‘Tainon.. 
(To be concludod.in No. 28.) 


German Communism. 


MANIFESTO OF THE GERMAN 
COMMUNIST PARTY, 


OH APTER L 


BOURGEOIS AND PROLETARIANS. 
‘(Continued from No, 21), 


The developement of the Proletariat has kept 
pace with’ the development of the -middle-class— 
that is, with ‘the development of capital ; ‘for the- 
modern working men‘can live only as long.as they 
find work, and they find it: only-as long ‘as their: 
labour increases capital. :.‘fheso workers, who must. 
sell themsclvcs by piecemeal to the:highcst bidder, 
are a -cominodity liko other articles of commerce, 
and, thereforo, are cqually: subject: to all.the vari- 
ations of the market, and the effects of competition. 
Through the division of labour and tho extension 
of. machinery, work has lost its individual cha- 
racter, and thercforo its interest for the operative. 
He has become mercly an accessory to; or‘a part of 
the machino, and ‘all that is required ‘of ‘him ‘isa 
fatiguing, monotonous, and mercly ‘mechanical 
‘operation. The expensc the wages-slave causcs' tho: 
capitalist is, therctore, cqual to the: cost of his. 
keep and of the‘ propagation. of his: race. ‘The 
prico-of: labonr, like that of any other commodity, 
is equal to the cost of its produotion. ‘Therefore 
wages dcorcaso in proportion’ as the worl to.be 
performed becomes mechanical, monotonous, fa- 

* The same has been practised at Stulta’s until recently 
„where at come particular seasonof the year perhaps four 
times the number of men were wanted,than at other times, 
In order to get them he’ paid six shillings a day to.every 
one who was in the shop, This enticed them to.leave 


other places, though they knew it was only for: some 
weeks. ‘Now that. there sare ‘always. plenty of-men:to 


they are as well off as their‘ancestors | iserve, wages ‘have been reduced to. the standard ofhother 


shops, 


tiguing, and repulsive. Further, in proportion as 
the application of machinery: and the division of 
labour increase, the amount ef work increases 
also, whether it be through an increase in the 
hours ef work, or in the quantity of 't demanded 
in a given time, or through an increased rate of 
velocity of tho machinery employed. 

The modern industrial system has changed the 
little shop of the primitive patriarchal master into 
the large factory of the Bourgeois—capitalist. 
Masses of operatives are brought. together in one 
establishment, and organized liko a regiment of 
soldiers; they are. placed under the superinten- 
denco af a eomplete hierarehy of officers and sub- 
officers. They are not only the slaves of the whole 
middle-class (as a body,) of the Bourgeois political 
régime,—they are tho daily and hourly slaves of 
the machinery, of the foreman, of each individual 
manufacturing Bourgeois, This despotism is the 
more hateful, contemptible, and aggravating, be- 
cause gain is openly proclaimed to be its only 
‘object and aim. In proportion as labour requires less 
physical force and less dextcrity—that is, in pro- 
portion to the development of the modern indus- 
trial system—is the substitution of the labour of 
women and children’ for that of men. The dis 
tinctions of scx and age have no social meaning 
for the Proletarian class. Proletarians are morely 
so many instruments which cost more or less, ac- 
cording tothcir sex and age. When the using-up 
of the operative has been so far accomplished by 
the mill-owner that the former has got his wages, 
the rest of the Bourgeoisic, householders, shop- 
keepers, pawnbrokers, &c., fall upon him like so 
many harpies. J 

The petty Bourgeoisie, the inferior ranks of the 
middle-class, the small manufacturers, merchants, 
tradesmen, and farmers, tend to become Proleta- 
rians, partly becanse their small capital succumbs 
to tho competition of the millionaire, and partly 
because the modes of production perpetually chang- 
ing, their peculiar skill loses its value. 


th: population. , 

This Proletarian class passes through many 
phases of development, tut its struggle with the 
middleclass dates from its birth, At first the 
struggle is earried om by individual workman, then 
by those belonging to a single establishment, then 
by those of an entire trade in the same locality, 
against the individuals of the middle-class who 
directly use them up. They attack not only the 
middle-class system of production, but even the 
instruments of production; they destroy machi- 


nery and the foreign commodities which compete. 


with their producta; they bure down faetories, 
and try to re-attain the position occupied by the 
preducers of the middle ages, At thia moment of 
development, the Proletariat forms a disorganized 
mass, scattered throughout the country, aad di- 
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the Proletarians more and morc uncertain, and 
the collisions between the individual workmen and 
the individual masters, assume more and more the 
character, of collisions between two classes, ‘The 
workmen commence to form trades-unions against 
the masters ; they turn out, to prevent threatened 
reductions in their wages, They form associations 

o help cach other in, and to provision themselves 
‘for these occasional revolts, Hero and there the 
struggle takes the form of riots, 

Froin time to time the Proletarians arc, for a 
moment, victorious, yet the result of their struggle 
is not an immediate advantage, but the cyer in- 
orcasing union amongst thcir class. ‘This union is 
favoured by the facility of communioation ynder 
the modern industrial system, whereby the Prole- 
tarians belonging to tho remotest looalities -are 
placed in connection with cach other, Bat con- 
nection is all that is wanting to change innumerable 
local struggles, having all the same chaxagter, into 
one national struggle—into a battle of classes. 
Every battle between different classes is a palitical 
battle, and the union, which it took, the burghers 
of the middle ages centuries to bring about, by 
means of their few and awkward roads, can be 
accomplished in a few years. by the modern Prole- 
tarians, by means of railways and steamships. This 
organisation of the Proletarians into a class, and 
therewith into a political party, is incessantly de- 
- stroyed by the competitive principle. Yet it always 
reappears, and each time it is stronger and more 
extensive. It compels the legal acknowledgment 
of detached Proletarian rights, by profiting of the, 
divisions in the bourgeois camp. Far example, the 
Ten Hours’ Bill in England... The struggles of the 
ruling classes amongst themselves are favourable to 
the development of the Proletariat. 
class has always been in a state of perpetual war- 
fare—first, against the aristocracy; and then 
against that part of itself whose interests are 
opposed to the further evolution of the industrial 


Thus the | system; and, thirdly, against the bourgeoisie of 
Proletariat is recrnited from various sections of | other countries. 


During all of these battles, the 
middle-class has evcr been obliged to appeal for 
help to the Proletarians, and so to draw the latter 
into the political movement. This class, there- 
fore, has armed the Proletarians against itself, by 
letting them share in its own means of cultivation. 
Farther, as we have already seen, the evolution of 
the industrial system has thrown a large pertion 
of the ruling class into the ranks of the Prole- 
tarians, or at least rendered the means of subsist- 
ence very preearious for this portion, A new 
element of progress for the Proletariat. Finally, 
as the settlement of the class-struggle draws near, 
the process of dissolution goes on so rapidly within 
the ruling-class—within the worn-out body politic 
—that à amall fraction of this class separates from 
it, and joins the revolutionary class, in whose hands 
lies the future. In the earlier revolutions 3 part 


racter. 


The middle- 


vided by competition, A more compact union is | of the noblesse joined the bourgeoisie ; in the present 
net the efizet of their own development, but is the | one, a part of the bourgeoisie is joining the Prole- 
consequence of a middle-class union; for theft tariat, and particularly a -part of the Bourgeois- 
Bourgeoisie requires, and for the moment are still | ideologiats, or middle-class thinkers, who have 
enabled toiset the whole. Proletariat in motion, for | attained a theoretical knowledge of the whole his- 
the fertherance of their own political ends; geve- | torical movement. 

loped in this degree, therefore, the Proletarians do The Proletariat in the only truly revolutionary 
not fight their own enemies, but the enemies of} Class amongst the present enemies of the Boar- 
their enemies, the remains of absolute menareby, | gecisie, Alb the other classes of Society are being 
the Jand-owners, the nom-mancfaeturing part of] destroyed by the modern Indystrial system, the 
the. Bourgenisie and the petty shopocracy, Thej Proletariat is its peculiar product. The small ma- 
whole historical mevemeat.is thus, ap yet, concen- | nufacturers, shopkeepers, proprietors, peasants, &c., 
trated in the hands of the Boergeowsie, every vie-|.all fight against the Bourgeoisie, in order tọ defend 
tory is won for them. But the ingrese of the] their position as small Capitalists. “They “are, 
Proletariat keeps. pace with the exolution of pro- | therefore, not revelutionary, but conservative. 
dustion ; the working-class is brought together in| They are even reactionary, for they attempt to turn 
masscs, and learns its own sfrength. ‘The thte-| backwards the chariot wheels of History. When 
rests and position of differant trades become simi- ] these subordinate classes are revolutionary, they 
lar, becanse machinery tends to redwes wages to j| are so with reference to their necessary absorption 
the same ievel, and to make lessand less difference | into the Proletariat; they defend their future, not 
between the various kinds of labour. The increas- | their present, interests,—they leave theic own 


ing cempetition amongst the middle-class, and the Class-point of view to take ap that.of the Prole- | 


commercial crises consequent thereupon, make | tariat. 
wages always more variable, while tlie incessant’ 


inencorementa in mac} inery make the position of' the lowest substrata of the old Social system,—is 


The Mob,—this product of the u composition of | 


————— 
partly forced into the revolutionary, Proletarian 
movement. The social position of this portion of 
the people makes, it, however, in general a ready 
and venal tool for Reactionist intrigues. 

The vital conditions of Society, as at present 
constituted, no- longer exist for the Proletariat. Its 
very existence, is a flagrant contradiction to those 
conditions. The Proletarian has no property; the 
relation in which he stands to his family has 
nothing in common with Middle-class family rela- 
tionships; the modern system of induscrial labour, 
the modern slavery of Labour under Capital, which 
obtains in England as in France, in America as in 
Germ .y, has robbed him of bis National Cha- 
Law, Morality, Religion, are for him so 
many Middle-class prejudices, under which so many 
Middle-class interosts are concealed. All the, 
hitherto dominant Classes, have tried to preserve 
the position they had alneady attained, by imposing 
the conditions under which they posesgsed and 
increased their possessions, upon the rest of Society. 
But the Proletarians can gain possession, of the 
Productive power of. Society,—of the instruments 
of Labour,—only by annihilating their own, hitkerto. 
acknowledged mode of apprapriation and, with this, 
all previous modes of appropriation.‘ The Prole- 
tarians have nothing of their own to segure, their 
task is to destroy all previously existing private 
securities and possessions, All the historical move- 
ments hitherto recorded were the movements of 
minorities, or moyements in the interest of minori- 
ties. The Proletarian movement is the independent 
movement of the immense majority in favour af 
the immense majority. The Proletariat, the lowest 
stratum of existing society, cannot arouse, cannot 
rise withont causing the complete disruption and 
dislocation of all the superincumbent classes.” 

Though the. struggle of the Proletariat against 
the Bourgaoisie is not a National struggle in its 
Conteut,—or Reality—it is so in its Form. The 
Proletarians of ewery country must settle accounts 
with the Bourgeoisie there. 

While we have thua. sketched the general aspect 
presented by the development of the Proletaxjat, 
we have followed the more or less concealed Civil 
War pervading existing Society, to the point where 
it must- break forth in an open Revolution, and 
where the Proletarians arrive’at the supremaoy.o€ 
their own class throagh the violent fall of the 
Bourgeoisie. We have seen, that all previous forms 
of Society have rested upon the antagonism oftops 
pressing and oppressed. Ciasses. But in order :to 
oppress a Class, the conditions ander which it can 
continue at least its enslaved existence must be 
secured. ‘he Serf in the Middle. Ages, even within 
his serfdom, could better his condition and become a 
member of the Commune; the burghers could 
become a Middle-class under the yoke of feudal 
Monarchy. But the modern Rroletarign, instead 
of improving his comition with-the development 
of medorn Industry, is daily sinking deeper and 
deeper even below the conditions of existenes of bis 
own Clase. ‘The Proletarian tends to become & 
pauper; and Payperism is more rapidly developed 
than population and Wealth. From this it appears, 
that the Middle-class.is incapable of remaining any 
longer the ruling Class of Saciety, and of com- 
pelling Society to adopt the conditions of Middle. 
class existence as Ñs own vital conditions. _ This | 
Class is incapable of governing, because it is incaps 
able of ensuring the bare existence of its Slaves, 
‘even within the limits of their slavery, because it 
is obliged to keep them, instead of being kept by 
them. Society can no longer exist under this 
Class, that is, its existence is no longer compatible 
with that of Society. ‘fhe most indispensable ' 
condition for the existence and supremacy of the 
Bourgeoisie, is the accumulation of Wealth imithe : 
hands of -private individuals, the formation and 
increase of Capital. ‘Phe condition upon which, 
Capital depends is the Wages-system, and this 
system again, is founded upon the Competition of 
the Proletarians with each other. But the progress 
of the modera industrial system, towards which the 
Bourgeoisie livad an unconscious and involuntary 
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support, tends to supersede the isolated position of 
Proletarians by the revolutionary Union of their 
Class, and to replace Competition- by Association. 
The progress of the modern industrial system, 
therefore, cuts away, from under the feet of the 
Middle-class, the very ground upon which they pro- 
duce and appropriate to themselves the produce of 
Labour. ‘Thus the Bourgeoisie produce before all 
the men who dig their very grave, Their destruction 
and the victory of the Proletarians are alike 
unavoidable 


REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES. 


LETTER VII. 


“ We believe that the interpretation of the moral 
law and rule of progress cannot be confided to a 
caste or an individual ; but only to the people, en- 
lightened. by national education, directed by those 
among them whom virtue and genius point out to 
them as their best. 

“ We believe in the sacredness of both individuality 

and society, which ought not to be effaced, not to 
combat, but to harmonize together for the gmelior- 
ation of all by all.” 
THE whole question əf politics is an educa- 
tional question. Government—if it has any mean- 
ing—is the organized power which educates— 
rules—orders. We bclieve that this educational 
power cannot be entrusted to a caste, whether 
an aristocracy, a corporation, or a priesthood. It 
matters not what numbers compose the caste,— 
whether few or many; it matters not whether 
there be-careful patriarchal training, or the con- 
stitutional carelessness of those “ governors’’ 
who are content with being a corrupt and inef- 
ficient police.* Many or few, careful or careless, 
the difference is one only of degree: - If a caste 
rules, you can have but tyrants on one side, and 
slaves upon the other. There can be no real 
education there, no certain progress: for there 
isnot the people. The instinct of. the whole 
people is alone the conscience of Humanity ; it 
alone can be trusted to interpret the law’ of 
PTOgTeEs, 

Still less can the government be intrusted to 
an individual. He will-teach, or order, in ac- 
cordance. with his.own wish, at best his con- 
sciencious.thoyght; he cannot give expression to 
the.universal conscience. To confide the rule 
into the-hands of one is to let the exception give 
law. . Though even the true prophet be king and 
ruler, you are not certain of the right ordering, 
—for he sees the progress which is desirable, 
which, indeed, shall some day be, but not always 
that which ig practicablo immediateiy. And 
when you have no prophet, but some imbecile 
slip of the past, whose eyes are in the back of 
his head,—what law of progress can you have 
uttered by such? Truly not even an attempt at 

utterance. _ 

The people must decide upon its own life. 
The majority must command. ‘here and there 
alone dwells the true interpretation of God’s law 
of progress,—the decision of not merely that 
which is best to be done, but of -that’ which 
may best be done at each succeeding moment. 

Let it not be objected that the wisest are ever 
in the minority. If wisdom cannot make itself 
manifest to the majority, whose is the fault? 
Something is surely lacking in the wisdom. The 
wisest are those who can best regulate to-day’s 
work, not forgetting the future. 

And the conscience of a whole people is never 
at fault. There have been panics, and mad- 
nesses of multitudes, popular crimes and errors ; 
but never a whole people, even in the lowest 
state of a people, unitedly wrong upon any great 
matter. Religious and other wars, inassacies, 
and persecutions,—these are royal, aristocratic 
and sacerdotal work. Villainics innumerable rest 
upon the castes who have misgoverned nations ; 


* Tow inefficient even as a mere police, weekly records 
of murder, vobbery, aud swindling may well infurm us, 
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but the peoples’ hands are clean, When kings 
and priests provoked and carried on that desolat- 
ing war against the Hussites, the popular con 
science upheld the right. And in thd wildest 
period of the Fronch Revolution, the People’s 
judgment was sound and just. Never has it 
swerved unless scduced by priests or tyrants, 
and oft-times even then it has indignantly turned 
upon and rebuked its infamous leaders. The 
history of the current popular’ struggle, from 
February, 1848, to the recent just denunciation 
of woman-flogging Haynau, by the sturdy right- 
feeling brewers of Bankside, is one continuous 
vindication and series òf examples of the true 
conscience of the peoples. The lowest masses 
are better than the privileged now; and how 
unspéakably better still will be the people, when, 
instead of being ill-taught, or left in ignorance by 
despicable or detested pretcnders, they shall bo 
educated by those whom they can revere and 
honestly and lovingly obey, “ those whom genius 
and virtue bave pointed out to them as their 
best.”’ 

When such a Government can be obtained,— 
that is to say, when the Governmept (I do not say 
merely a part of it) shall be'chosen by the whole 
people, there nced be not occasion to trammel 
its progress with the clogs which men are obliged 
to hang at the heels (better sometimes if they 
were round the necks) of governors in what are 
pleasantly called constitutional states. There need 
be no jealousy of those who are chosen by an 
educated people. It will not then be necessary 
that the general progress should be stayed for 
fear a too powerful government should encroach 
upon individual liberties. It will then be seen 
that Society is as sacred as Individuality, necds 
as much protection; that it is not enough to 
make every man’s house “his castle,” your 
private castles, do not keep out the burglar, or 
the unjust tax-collector, or the extortioner), 
but to make every man a true soldier, servant, 
and office-bearer in the nation, which will then 
need no private castles. This mutual sacredness 
of the individnal and society: will then become 
possible: then, when the people are all free and 
equal, and when their own chosen governors 
marshal them on the way of progress,—not by 
nice balancing of interests,—nor by dictation of 
the minutest matters of life, not by endeavouring 
to stereotype their subjects, to make them run 
in parallel groves of happiness or duty,—but by 
obeying the dictates of the popular conscicnce 
and helping the national genius to unfold itsclf, 
careful not so much to dictate the work as to pro- 
vide that the work be done by healthy, strong, 
and faithful men, conscious of thcir mission 
and anxious that it should be fulfilled. The 
nation itself will decide upon the work to do; 
and be it peace or war, will know how to de- 
cide rightly. 

This is the, Assogiation we want. Not a com- 
pulsory association regulated by .some few 


patriarchs,—not a mere community of beavers, 


ccntent so long as every one can take what he 
deeins his just share out of the common store- 
house. 

We need an association bound together by 
faith and identity of purpose, rather than by so 
weak a tic as that of “ interest,” —an association 
that shall be expansive, with power of growth, 
not stationary,—an association in which the 
tyranny of a centre shall be impossible, in which 
the fullest growth and widest range of the in- 
dividual shall be held compatiblé with the most 
devoted service of the Republie,—yct an associa- 
tion kept together not only by the careful pro- 
tection of individual rights, but rather. by the 
harmonious rendering and ordering of social 
duties, every member of the State intent upon 
building up the glory and advaneing the progress 
of the whole, even as he’ would build an altar to 
the Eternal, or adyance his own progress toward 
the perfection of the Most Perfect. 

Wo J. Linton, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
«ar All communications to be pre-paid, 


Letters for the Editor to be addressed to ‘George Julian: 
Harney, 4, Brungwick-row, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
London.” 


Orders for the Rep REPUBLICAN, from Booksellers, news- 
agents, &c., to be addressed to ‘‘ 8. Y. Collins, 118, 
Fleet-street.”’ 

Books for Review to be addressed to the Editor, care of’ 
the Publisher, 


ez Correspondents requiring private answers are re- 
quested to forward a post-stamp, 

SUASCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR THE Rep REPUBLICAN.— 
Jacob Jones Smith 6d ; “A Young Democrat,’’ Birming- 
ham, 4d,; Wm. Muir, Dudley, and J. Chance, Stour- 
bridge, 5s. 

Fon THE FRATERNAL DEMOCRATS.—J. W. Smith, White- 
church, Dorset, Is, 

For Tue PoLIsa anp HUNOARIAN RerucEes.—‘A Friend,’ 
per C. F. Nicholls, 4d; J. Burrle. Is; Wm. Muir, Dudley, 
and J. Chance, Stourbridge, £1; J. Z. 6d; W. N., Bris- 
tol, 2s ; Dundee Convivial Meeting Committee, per 
J. Graham, £118, 6d. Coljectedin Meadow Mills, Alva, 
3s. Od. 

Tue Pottsa Rerucees.—‘' Fraternal Home, 41, Turnmill 
Street, Clerkenwell, Permit me to call the attention of 
the readers of the Red Republican to the miserable posl- 
tion of the Democratic Refugees living. or rather exist- 
ing, at she above place. Tho fonds have allowed only 3d. 
per day for some time past, aud the poor men have hardly 
any covering night or day. I think this only has to be 
known to your readers, and they will render ass‘stunce 
to the sixty-five brave men who fvught aud bled for the 
liberty of their own and other eountr'es, Bedding. Blan- 
kets, Shoes, old Clothes and Hats nre mucn needed. Any 
comnuunication to T. Brown, 41, Turnmill-street, will be 
attended to. Fraternal visits froin friends are solicited. 
The place is always open, and a Refugee iu attendauce 
who speaks English. 

Coventay.—The Chartists of Coventry have resolved to 
opeu a subseriptiou for the Polish and Hungarian Refu- 
gees. Subscriptions will be received by W. Hosier, Muoh 
Park Street; W. Bedder, Little Park Street ; A. Yates, 
Chauntry Place ; and Thomas Pickard, Gosford Bridge. 

“A Friend of the People,’’ Cardiffi—Yes. The postage 
will be a penny for tach number. Send stamps accordingly 
with the necessary address. 

J, Barnie, Ashford.—Tuanks and good wishes. 

To TuE Epiron oF THE Rep Repvuatican.—Sir,—In your 
leading article of No. 20, you make an attack upon me 
which 1 am not conscious of deserving. It appears 
that, when writing that article, you dipped your pen in 
gall, at any rate it is not in accordance with your usna? 
honest, manly, and impartial eriticisin, But this I attri- 
oute more to your zeal in the Chartist cause than to auy 
malevolence towards me, and with this impression I 
shall proceed to answer your rather invidious remarks, 
without the least vindictiveness towards you—for as I 
claim tbe free expression of my opinion, I grant the same 
to all mankind. After perorating my letter, which ap- 
peared in No. 15 of the “Red.” you sarcastically observe 
that I have “ the right to chhnge my opinion,” appa- 
rently conveying the idea that I have done so, which is 
not true, I assert in my letter to the ‘‘ Red,” that I de- 
sire an union could it be successfully and conclusively 
accomplished, and in the one to the Star I re-assert it 
in the following words :—‘‘I am desirous that all Demo- 
crats should be nnited. But I should not like an union 
at the expense of those who have suffered in tbe Chartist 
canse,” and Inow add. that, I think the Editor of the Red 
Republican will coincide with me in this opinion. Now, 
Sir, where is the change of opinion, which jou so posi- 
tively assert? It exists no where, save in your own 
imagination, and the leader of No. 20 of your journal. 
You say, that I have no right to misrepresent facts. 
I repudiate gny such a claim, and am ufterly astoun ed 
to find tbat you have so far misconceived my letter to 
the Star, as to assert that I have misrepresented any- 
thing I have stated, that ‘' There seems to be a desire for 
centralization—a wish to make the provinces bow to the 
dectsion of a London committee.” This is, I suppose, 
oùe of the facts which I have niisrepresented. This is 
not put forth as a fact—it is given as an opinion ; and 
the proecdings of the London gentleman has created this 
opinion, and Ihave a perfect right to express it—if you 
require an example, which is calculated to ergender this- 
opinion, I point to the present Rules of the Chartist hody 
—they were ennceived and matured by a London Com- 
mittee, and the provinces were not nllowed to alter or 
amend them—they must take then: as they are, or stand 
aloof unrecognized as inembers of the N. C. A., and any 
interference is treated with the most superlative con- 
tempt. I next stumble over the word ‘ pompously,’” 
it appears offensive, and l withdrawit. You next say 
that it is not true that the Conference intends that 
twenty-eight gentlemen shall put forth their mandates, 
&e. This is a piece of sophistry which I thought be- 
neath the Editor of the Red Republican. You know 
that I wrote in the present tense prlor to the 20th of 
October ; what took place after the writing of the 
offensive article to the Star, I am not responsible for. 
jut as a proof that there was some such intention on the 
part ofthe Conference, I quote your own words from No. 
19 of the “Red.” Speaking upon this point, yeu say :— 
“ We have never given our assent to the preposition, that 

, that Committee shall consist of twenty-eight persons 
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seven to be elected from each of the assoclations.” If 
there were no such intentions, why do you dissent from 
that which was not in existence. It is evident that such 
was the intention of the Conference at the tiine I penned 
Iny letter to,the Star, and It was this very fact which 
induced me to write the article which hss called forth 
such severe condemnation—it was written without pre- 
Meditation, for I had no thought of writing upon the 
subject until I read the account in Reynolds's Nemspaper. 
You say I know better, and should not stoop to so con- 
temptible a mode of discussion.” I cannot see anything 
out ofthe way contemptible in my letter to the Star. 
But have you considered whether you have nut rendered 
your position rather contemptible in so severely castiga- 
ting met Whatis our relative position? Iam simply a 
member of the Chartist body, disapproving of a law which 
I fear being called upon to obey—you are the law-maker, 
and yet will not allow the legitimate discussion of this 
law, whieh I must unequivocally assert to be unjust, im- 
politle, and a violation of equal representation, which we 
are struggling to establish ns the law of the land. Iam 
sure, in your calmer moments, you wilt blush at the 
hasty zeal you have manifested, and which has in this 
instance carried you beyond the bounds of prudence. A 
word in your ear—throw off the shackles which your 
present intellectual associates have (to you) almost un- 
consciously placed around you, and be the true L'AMI 
that Ihave so long admired and wished to imitate. I 
have thus briefly answered the several assertions put 
forth in your leader; and I trust you will insert it 
in yonr next number, As differences of opinion should 
not alter friendship. I beg leave tọ subscribe myself 
still, yours fraterually, 

Stockport, Nov. 3, 1850. James WiLLIANS. 

(Mr. Williams labours under a delusion in taking our 

entlie censure for ‘‘asevere castigation,’”’ &c., d&ec. 

bose of our readers who also read the Northern Star 
know tbat we dealt very lightly with him. To the above 
not very fraternal letter, a very brief rejoinder will suffice. 
1' The convenors of the Democratic Conference never 
contemplated any kind of union ‘at the expense of those 
who have suffered in the Chartist cause.” 2. The 
Democratic Conference is not responsible fur the Rules 
of the Charter Association, and whether those were 
rightly or wrongly adopted, has nothing to do with the 
proceedings of the aforesaid body. 3rd. Mr. Williams 
does well to withdraw the word ‘‘pompously.” On re- 
flectioa he may see the propriety of withdrawing more 
than one offensive word in his present epistle. 4. The 
“ sopbistry ” is all on the side of Mr. Williams; the 
Conference never did intend “That twenty-eight gen- 
tjem en should put down their mandate ;’’ ner has that 
body done anything so foolish. 5. The programme ad- 
adopted by the Conference is now before the public, and 
is now a subject for *“‘ legitimate discussion ;’’ a kind of 
discussion which does not include unjust aspersions and 
ingnlting expressions. 6. Our Ami having most need of 
the ‘‘blush,” we beg to returnit, 7th. If, indeed, we 
are in the shackles of intellect, we would ratber wear 
tbem than the sbackles of prejudice or faction. Every 
one to his fancy !—En. R.R. 

A Frienp, Rochdale.—The truth of your information is 
confirmed by other letters. No wonder Chartism is in the 
dust. Of course sycophants and factionists can have no 
liking for the Red Republican. 

“ INSTITTUE or Paocress,’’ Chelsea.—Sir,—A few work- 
ing men founded the above named institution about two 
years ago, soon after the tenth of April. We have suc- 
ceedcd, and find it necessary to take larger premises. This 
we have done, but require books for our library, and funds 
to render ‘our classes and the organization of the institu- 
tion effective. We wish to raise one hundred pounds by 
one pound loans, to be repaid at ourconrentence, Not to 
pay debts, beit remembered, but to increase our useful- 
ness. We shall, bowever, be grateful for any donations 
of books or tnoney. however small, and thankful to you, 
sir, if you wilt favour ns by inserting this, and signifying 
your willingness to receive subscriptions for us. Sub- 
scriptions will also be received by the Secretary of the ‘n- 
stitution, No. 10 a, Upper George-street, Sloane-square, 
Yours truly, CHARLES F. Nicos. 

P. S.—Perhaps your readers may be interested in know- 
ing that we have a public discussion every Friday evening. 
A secular day school is also established for children. 
[Recommending tbe above letter to such of our readers as 
may be in a position to assist the Institutlon, we wilt do 
as requested by Mr. Nicholls, should any person forward 
subscriptions or books to our care; although we would 
rather tbat the said donations should be sent direct to 
tbe Secretary, as above.—Ep. R. R.] 

LITERARY AND SciENTIFIG INSTITUTION, Morpeth-street, 
Green-street, Bethnal Green.—We understand that this 
Institution commenced by a few working men, will be 
opened on the 18th of November witb a Tea Party, &c. 

e hope the occasion will gather together a large num- 
ber of the friends of iutellectual, poitical, and social 
progress. i " Bonet 

Bristo, DEMOCRATIC AssocraTion.—-Owing principally 
to the active exertions of our enthusiastic young friend, 
Mr. 11. Cottle, a Democratic Association has been formed 
in Bristol, and a considerable number of members en- 
rolled. We uuderstand that the Association wil! meet 
every Sunday evening for public discussion, at Mr. Hyatt’s, 
4, Avon-street, St. Phillip’s. We are glad to learn that 
Red Republicanism is making evident progress 1n Bristol 
and the neigbbourhood thereof. 

E. Geecnean.—The suhject is of the first importance 
and should be treated of accordingly. We must see the 
entire article before determining upon the publication of 
any portion thereof, 
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“ Ler Europe learn that you will no longer suffer that 
there be one indigent wretch, nor one oppreasor,’’—St. 
Just. 
‘t Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yield one another mutual aid, according to 
their ability, like citizens ofthe same state,’’— Rotespierre, 
‘The Golden Age, placed in the Past by blind Tradition 
ts before us.”—St. Simon. 


CONFERENCES — PAST 
TURE. 


Tae “ Democratic Conference” having 
adopted a programme, has adjourned until 
the first Sunday in December. In our 
opinion it would have been a wiser step to 
have dissolved forthwith; for the reasous set 
forth in the following resolutions, moved by 
the writer of these observations, but rejected 
by the majority of the delegates: 

1. That to ascertain the practicability of unit- 
ing the several scctions of democratic and 
social reformers in one association, was the 
declared object of the convencrs of this con- 
ference. 

2. That the expericnce gained from the 
sittings of this conference and circumstances 
connected therowith, compels the members to 
come to the conclusion that the thorough union 
of the aforesaid sections of reformers is at pre- 
‘sent impracticable. 

3. That any association not based upon the 
union of existing societies, aud not calculated to 
enlist the active suppgrt of the great mass of de- 
-mocratic and social reformers, would be use- 
less, and would add to the evil ofscctional agita- 
tion. ý 

4. That, therefore, it is unadvisahle to procced 
further with the projected ‘National Charter 
and Social Reform Union.’ 

5. That the members of this Conference pledge 
themsclvcs to do thcir utmost to induce their 
several societies to labour in the spirjt of frater- 
nity for the political and social emancipation of 
the people. 

A sixth resolution expressing thanks to the 
secretary and chairmen of the Conference 
need not be repeated here. 

Our readers know that we vurnestly desired | 
thé projected union ; and for so excelient a | 


AND FU- 


consummation we laboured iu all sincerity, 
until satisfied of the utter hopelessness of 
the project. We knew that ‘‘leaders,’’ one 
and all, had preached ‘‘union’’ from the 
platform and through the press, and (not red 
but) green that we were, we believed them ! 
We had heard them deplore the evils of dis- 
union, and the foolishness of sectional agita- 
tion; we had heard them tell the people, times 
without number, that the disuuion of the 
millions was the principal reason why they 
continued slaves ; aud we were foolish enough 
to believe that theso men were in earnest in 
their appeals for ‘union.’ Hence the hope 
we cherished that a brighter day was about to 
dawn, that the *‘ leaders ” were ready to sacri- 
fice their jealousies and hatreds on the altar of 
the public good. We were deceived. The 
majority of these union preachers held aloof, 
some to sce if the projected union would suc- 
ceed before they. patronised it ; others to see 
if the Coufcrence would commit itself to 
measures which would afford a pretext for 
patriotic denunciation, Calumnies were pri- 
vately but extensively circulated, and habitual 
slanderers were put forward to feed the 
Chartist mind with suspicions, and build an | 
edifice of prejudice upon a foundation of lies. 
Within the Conference, called to effect union, 
disunion was proclaimed by the withdrawal of 
one of the sections, The majority of the 
remaining sections committed the blunder of 
exciting Chartist hostility by violating the 
principle of equal representation, under the 
form of acting upon that principle. We use 
the term ‘blunder ” because we believe that 
the vote to which we allude was really come to 
in good faith ; none the less, however, it was 
calculated to work mischief. Lastly, toomany 
of the speeches delivered on the occasion of 
the above resolutions being braught forward, 
shewed too plainly that the union aimed at 
was impossible under present circumstances. 
We take itfor granted that no good is to 
be obtained by forming a new association in 
addition to existing societies ; unless’ indeed 
such an association is formed of new men 
who cannot act with the old societies, or 
with whom the old societies will not co-oper- 
ate. The union we hoped to see established, 
has clearly ne chance of success at present. 


With regard to the Chartists ‘‘ pure and 
simple,’ two propositions relating to a 
Conference are before them. One says, let 
a Conference be assembled in Manchester, in. 
January next; the other, let the Conference 
assemble in London in May next. As regards 
the latter, we require to be nearer the time 
before we can judge of the propriety of hold- 
ing the MayConference. About the impropriety 
of the former, we have no doubt, nor can any 
man,- possessed of honesty and good sense, 
after reading the’ letters of ERNEST JONES 
published in the Northern Star. The sug- 
gested Manchester Conference would be no 
national representation of Chartism.. It 
would merely be a local and sectional con- 
clave. The Chartists who have not protested 
against this scheme should do so forthwith, 
and thereby prevent a mere local junta, forc- 
ing its presumptuous decisions upon the 
party, in the teeth of common sense, the true 
interests of Chartism, and the votes of a ma- 
jority of those who have already considered 
this question. 


——- oe 

In spite of all the fetters we can lay upon the human 
nind, notwithstanding all possible discouragements in the 
wav of free faquiry, knowledge of all kinds will ci.crease, 
— Priestley, 
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THE ITALIAN: NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
TO THE ITALIANS. 

On the 4th of July, 184%, Rome, having fallen by 


foreign arms, some representatives of the, people,. 


convinced that-this event was but the first page 
of the Epopee of the Italian peoplé, and firin in 
their belief in the future of their conntry, adopted, 
in the name of God ard of'the people, the follow- 
ihg Acti. 

“ Considerig . 

“That no Goverhibentis legitimats ‘unless it 
represent: the nettonul idba of tha padple over 
whose collective life it presides, and. by freely te 
coguized by that pedple.: 

“ That the rational idea of Rome is now incon- 
testably that of Independence, of Liberty, and of 
Ralian Unity : 

“That the present Government of Home, im-: 
planted and maintained by the force of foréign 
arias dh thé ruins of the Peuple’s Republic, does 
not represent that idea : 

` © Cohsidering, also, 

“ Thatfor'the speedy developtiënt and for the’ 
ultimate triamph of the nationali idea, the! tint}: 
cation, and the regular action of all the: elements: 
now isolated and. deprived of acomaondirection 
are required : 

“That this object can only be attained by the 
institution of a directing central- body : 

“Phat it little matters wHere such'ceritral body: 


exists and acts, provided ‘only that the idea and. 


the futuré of the nation be Better Yèpresented 
aid prométed by it than by any of the exixtiny 
Governments: ~ 

“Considering, lastly, ; 

“That the Rorvati Coristitutent. Assembly, by 
virtue of its direct and legitimate election by the: 
people, by virtue of the priticiple proclaimed in 
its first deliberations, arid by its own acts in- 
creasing the glory and the future hopes of the 
nation, has been latterly the power which most 
legitimately and perfectly represents the national 
idea : 

“That Veéniee, where, aftér'the fall of Rome, 
the répréséntation of the national idea might he 
concentéréd, is now surrounded by enemies, and 
ok thé eve of turciuibing: 

« That misfortune and exile do not lessen or 
interrupt the rights and duties of a People and itr 
réprescntatives, but confirm aad sanction them: 

“We, Representatives of the People, Members 
of-the Roman Constituent Assembly, obeying the 
voice of our conscienees, and mindful of the 
wauts of the nation, constitute provisionally, and 
until the People shall be enabled freely to mani- 
fest its wishes, a Italian National Committee, 
composed of the following citizens :— 

© Joseph Mazzini, ex-triumvir of the Roiman Re- 
ptblid, 

“ Awroho Safi, idem, 4 

“Mattia Montecchi, idem, in the Executive 
Committee of the Roman Republie. 

“And we entrust them with the mandate. and 
confer upon them the power of CONTRACTING a 
Loan in the name of the Roman People, and in 
behalf of the National eause; and gencrally of 
promofing, by every useful politieal or firancial 
act, the ré-establishment in Rome of the legiti- 
mate authority of the People—empowwering them 
to tdd to their number, if nceessary, two or more 
other Italian citizens—and appealing to all true 
Italiins to aseist them by every possible nveansin 
the exccution of their labour, aud to conform 
themselves, as mneh as possible, to any regula- 
tions they may issuo in the intorest of the nation 
at lorge.* F 

“Rome, July 4, 1849.” 


® We abstain from publishing the names of. the repre- 
sentatives and others who signed this Act, not to expose 


them to the persecution of the governinents aner which- 


they now live. The original signatures, however, are in 
the Hnrils of the Secretary of the Cutnmittée, and may be 
examined by any trustworthy person wishing to abe 


| trary power; an 
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This honourable mandate was aceepted by the 
three citizons named in the Aet, who passed. to- 
gether into exile, while circumstances eompelled 
the third Triumvir of the Republic to take refuge 
in another country. The elements of action were, 
às time and means permitted, reorganizcd: the 
disbanded ranks of the National party. were 
tallied arqund the centre. The-Act was not pub- 
lished, beeause, for a mere preparatory labour, no 
mandate was required, execpt that which the 


| state of the country gives to every man endowed 


with a firm faith, with love, and with a spirit not 
resigned toslavery’; but it was presented to those 
of our seattered brethren with whom it was most 
gasy to communicate ;and the signatures of sixty 
representatives of the Republie were thus affixed 
to it, as well äs those of a hundred others belong- 
ing to all the Italian provinces-and well known to 
their fellow-citizens by the offices which they 
lad filled in the National Assemblies of Venice, 
Sicily, and Naples, arid Jn Yovermments favouring 
tho movemént of late years,-or by their having 


‘served in our armies. Our labours’ being now 


more advanced, we think the time for its publi- 
dation Has artived. A period of new life is now 
initiated for European Democracy and for the 


Just cause of the Peoples: a compact has been 


ditered inte between the men of thought: and of 


‘action, belonging to nations struggling’ for trath 


and for eternal er against falsehood and arbi- 
it is important that the Italian 
National party should now assume a bolder con- 


i sciousness of itself, of ite strength, and of its mis- 
‘sion, 


The.present. address which the National 
Committee, fully-and formally coustituted, now 
direct to their fellow-countrymen, is a preamble 
to a series of Acts destined efficiently to promote 
the triumph of the national idea. 

The principles whieh guide our aetion are well 
knowh. They are included in the limits of our 
mandate, and confirmed by multifarious and 
manifest. proofs of thé national will :— 

Iudependence, Liberty, Unification—our object; 

War and an Italian Constituent Assembly—the 
means: : 

The foreigner is encamped’ on our soil; we wish 
to chase bim thenee. We are all, more or less, 
the slaves of Institutions and Governments which 


„deaden in us’ both the dignity and conscience of 


the citizen; we wish to be free—all of us—free as 
God has wished usto be. We are separated from 
each other by laws, custom-houscs, armies, foreign 
influences, ambitions and treaties; and we wish to 
be united. Free, united, strong in our brother- 
hood, we shall provide for our uational futurity 
according to dur tendencies, our present conscious- 
ness, and the counsels of the best amongst 
us, Our policy is simple, straightforward, free 
from sopliisms, and from every Utopia. It has 
prevailed, and will prevail more and more, over 
all the studied ang eomplex schemes of local par- 
tios or of sects, 

“Italy,” we have said in a eirevlar of the 
National Association, ‘‘ wills to be a nation, beth 
for her own sake and that of others; for right and 
duty; for the right of a collective life, a collective 
education, and an increasing collective prosperity; 
for the duty which she las to fulfil to humanity at 
Jarge, in the bosom ef whieh she has a mission to: 
fulfil, truths to promulgate, ideas to diffuse. 

‘Italy wills to be one, as a nation: one, not in 
Napoleonic unity, in exaggerated administrative 
centralization, Which absorbs for the bencfit of a 
metropolis, for that of a Government, the liberty 
of the other portions of the country, but omited 
by a constitution, by an assembly interpreting that 
constitution, by eommon international relations, 
by a national army, by laws, by education, hy a 
political unity harmonizing with the existence of 
provinecs delincated by loeal and traditional cha- 
raeteristics, and of Jarge communities Ppartioipat- 
ing as much as possible in the eleetions of tho 
national Government, and endowed with all the 
necessary powers for carrying out the purpose of 


“« And to bea nation, Italy must by action and 
snerifice acquire the: consciousness: of ber duties 
and rights, Hence; independence and liberty 
ought to be established, not only for ‘but by, the 
People. A battle fought by all is victory for all. 

“Tnsurreetion isa struggle to eonquer:the revo- 
lution, that is to say, the nation. ‘The imsurree- 
tion ought, therefore,.to be natienal...it should 
unfarl everywhere the same banner, rise with the 
sanre faith, and for the same object, Wherever. it 
breaks out it ought to be in the name of all. Italy, 
and. it. should never-cease-until the: emancipation. 
of the whele of Italy he completed. 

‘Insurrection ceases when revolution. begins. 
The one is war, the other a specific manifestations 
Hence insurrectiom and revolution: must each: be 
governed by different laws and rules. In the one, 
power, concentrated in the hands of a few- men 
chosen by the people in action, for their virtues, 
genius, and tried energy, must derive its. mandate 
from the insurrection itself, and he vietorious.in 
ithe struggle. ‘To the People alone belongs the 
government of the revolution: All is bat provi- 
sory in the first period; but when once the coun- 
try shall be freed from the end of Sicily to. the 
Alps, the Kalian Constituent Assembly, met. m 
Rome—the metropolis and holy city of the nation 
will proclaim the thought of the People.” 

These are, and always were, our principles— 
they were so many years ago, when the national 
party was but the hope of. a few scattered. indiri- 
duals, and the motto, God and the People, seemed 
to he but a dream of some youthful and too daring 
minds, That party is now constituted and power- 
ful; that motto consecrated the deorees of the 
National Assemblies of Rome and: Venice, of those 
two cities which have saved the honour of Italy. 
Intempcrance of system, or intolerance, cannot,. 
therefore, emanate from us. We all eberish in 
our hearts convictions, endeared to us by deep 
study, and by sufferings ; we all feel the duty of 
expressing these convictions as the work of an in- 
dividual apostleship; but for every eollective 
manifestation, the national sovereignty is the 
inviolable rule. War and the Constituent As- 
a victory 6n belalf of all and through all ; 
then laws for the welfare and by tbe eonsent of 
all; this is the only programme which can unite 
on one common field the good and willing of all 
our Italian provinces. It is on such a field that. 
we convoke them. It is for the carrying out-of 
such a programme that we solicit the ee-operation 
of all who sinecrely, actively love their country. 
Should a Government arise and make this field its 
own, carrying on war with and for the people, 
without truce, against privileges, prejudices, and 
dissensions within, and against foreign usurpatiou 
from without, our collected force will assist it im. 
the enterprize. If not, we ourselves shail carry 


-on the undertaking. A people, whieh, by heroic 


sacrifices in the struggle, by a sublime ‘generosity 
in triumph, and by a proud grandeur in misfortune, 
has proved itself an heir werthy of its forefathers, 
and an equal of the greatest peoples of the earth— 
a people which reckons Brescia and Palermo, Be- 
logna and Messina, Rome, Veniee, and Mitan 
amongst its cities, is made to be free; is conscious 
of its rights and duties, and fitted to falf] its 
destiny. 

Whoever lays down as a necessary condition of 
union in our fraternal work any arbitrary system of 
political forms, thus usurping the fature and the 
omnipotence of the nation; whoever dismembers 
or limits the existing national forces—whbéever 
presunies to separate the question of independence 
from that of liberty—whoever invites the cou 
to a war of emancipation, notin the name of a prin- 
eiple, but in that of a loeal intercst hostile to he 
interest of the nation—whoever persists in the 
desire to confide our common fate to'a war con- 
ducted By men not chosen from amonggt the most 
ardent lovers of the country, but from an antago- 
nistic party, not relying upon all, but-upon-one 
single element of the country, fettered either by 
e“lomatic views or bv the fear of men who. aim 
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rather at the reward of the v.ctory than at tho 
victory itself,—betrays the national cause, and 
condeinns the most devoted ot our brethren to 
fruitless ‘destruction, our mothers to inconsolable 
grief, our country to new, dishonourabie struggles, 
Reecnt untoward eveuts may be regarded as a 
fatality; as an inevitable lesson for Tialy; but 
a repetition of them -would bo an unpardonable 
crime. 

A single war can save Italy; but.it must be a 
war ofall the regular and irvegular foroes of the 
nation, headed by men of well-tried love of their 
eountry—directed ty a supreme power exempt 
from every obligation cxeept that of eonquoring— 
seeking no reward save that of a pure and satisfied 
conscicnco—with no duty entrusted to it save that 
of combatting for the general canse—with no allios 
save the Peoples in simultaneous movemont— 
‘with no programme save that of tho National 
Sovereignty. 

Suclia war it shall bo our endeavour to promote. 


We will propitiate ctreumstances, and prepare: 
arms and the co-operation of other Peoples also! 


oppressed, to whom our banuer will proclaim, as 
did that of the Poles, ‘‘ For our and your 
Wibeuty ) 

And we alone, untrammelled by thie ties or in- 
fluence of diplomacy, having no other obligation cx- 


eept that whicu we owe to our country, and no other. 


fear than that of its disapproval, can promote this 
war. Placed beyond all municipal or provincial 
spirit, We know only Italians; we ean best repre- 
sent the interests, the rights, the hopes, the wants, 
and the destinies of the nation. Men who aro free 
from all eonstraint turn their eyes, without mis- 
trust or suspicion, upon usin exile. Our banner 
is one of concord and of hope to all oppressed 
nationalities. Between Rome and Venive, between 
Pesth and Milan, betwween Venice and Bucharest, 
eities of one country—the country of martyrs and 
of the belicvers in one eommon future—the Jialian 
National Committee is a ready and acceptablelink. 
It is part of a vast chain, extending itself where- 
soever the senscof right and faith in eternal justiee 
lives and moves. 

Italians! Brethren! Hasten tojoinus, Founded 
on an idea of accord and of national solidarity, the 
Committee invukes the end of all dissension, and 
awaits the co-operation of all those who wish to 
eonquer and constitute the country. Your forces, 
Italians, ave immense, if you unite them ; victory 
is only a problein of direction. Be the thought, 
tlie source of a persistent action; every idea may 
beoome an act; every individual represents an 
clement of real strength. Organise and concen- 
trate yourselves ; for cui centration is the scerct of 
victory. Uur enemies number by thousands—we 
by millions. ‘The trinmplis of yonr separate citics, 
during the last two years, have taught you that, 
rising in perfeet accurd from one end of the country 
to the other, you would be invineible. 

A great epoch is about to dawn upon us. T'o 
initiative power in Europe is suspended; aud the 
People who shall know how to possess itself of it 
will be blessed amongst the Peoples for many cen~ 
turies to come, and beatified by the only glory 
pleasant in the sight of God and man. 

‘One faith—one direction—one banner, You 
will conquer, oh, Italians! Once masters of your 
aetions, tlie uation will solve those questions which 
now keep your minds in incertitude. ‘Tha National 
Committee arrogates no other prerogative then that 


of pointing out the forces and indieating the means | 


by which you may attain your object. 
London, Septcmber 8, 1859. a, 
On behalf of the Italian National Committee, 

JosePu MAZZINI, 
AURELIO SAFFI, 
A. SALICETI, 
G. SIRTORI, 
Marra Montreem, 

Cesare Agostim, Seerclary. 
— From the Leader. 


The badness of the tines very often depends more upon 
tuose who govern the ship than the weather,—<Anon. 


WHY DONT YOU GO FOR A SOLDIER ? 


1. ‘* Because I have no quarrel with tho peaple | made mourners. 


17d 
fathers, mothers, wives, sisters, aud brothers thus 
This game will go on as long as 


of forvign lands, aud I don’t wish to meddle with | the landlords and moneylords of England have 


other people's quarrels. Great folks will sometimes | 


disagree, and some of them admiro fighting; still I 
don’t think it is any business of mine to do their 
dirty work. ; e 

2. “ Becnuse fighting, altliough very oommon’ 
among bull-dogs, is not the proper way for, monto 
settle ¿heir disputas. 

3, “ Beeauso hangmon and warriors are very 
much alike, ‘beth being hired to kill men — with 
this differenee—the hangman kills criminals, the 
soldier kills innocent men, women, and children, 
What a trade te get a living by! 

4. ‘Because a soldier may not take to himself 


a wifo without asking permission and obtaining 
cousent of the commanding officer. 


i À The usual 
regulation is understood to be, that for every ten 


men who are allawed to marry, NINETY shall. 
‘remain-single, 


5. “ Because, when a sick soldier is sent to,the 
hospital, there is not.wore than 5d., and frequently. 
only 3d., per day to support his wife and children. 
—See Tenth Report of the Chatham Garrisan Bene- 


| volent Institution. 


6. “ Beeause I do not wisb to'be tied np and: 


flogged till my back is ‘‘one-mags of livid flesh,’ 


as the soldicrs are; (I don’t mean the officers—I 
never knew one of them to be served so.) 

7. ‘‘Becanse tho-wars of the English have. 
brroght great discraee upon our nation, and on: 
tho profession of Christianity, in the estimation of 
the heathen. Witness our proceedings in-Clina, 
Scinde, and Affghanistan. — , 

8. ‘‘Beeause the war-system is a eantrivance 
by whieh the industrious poor are employed to 
scttle the disputes of the luxurious rich. 

9. “ Because the war-system appears to be 
principally kept up for the purpose of furnishing 
ooinfortable berths for the aristoofaey—and thus 
enabling them to draw nine-pence half-penny from 
every shilling of the taxation of the eountey. 

10. ‘* Because the number of soldiers who desert 


vom the army is now so great, as to convince me 


their life is not a very pleasant one, The Police 
Gazette, published three times a week, has always 
a great many advertisements of runaway soldiers, 
describing their persons and dress, just as rnnaway 
slaves are advertised in the slave states of Ameriea 
The number of desertions is from three to four, 
thousand a year. 

11. ‘‘Beeause a man must bave a, poor opinion 
of himself to hire himself out to be shot at for 
thirteen penee a day. 

12. “ Because if I go for a soldier I shall be 
required to swear that ‘‘ 1 will obey all the ordors 
of the officers set over me,” whereas I cannot tell 
what sort of men the ofticers may be, or what sort 
of orders they may give me. Moroover I think a 
man of sonse is always bound to think before he 
actos 

13. BECAUSE, ABOVE ALL, it is written 
in the Holy Scriptures, “Phou shalt not kill’ —- 
“Do good to them that hate you.”—“ If thine 
encimy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink.’— Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them,” 

J4. ‘Because of all the millions of acres of 
Jand, the common soldiers have robbod voe people 
of, they have not ouc acre for themselves, either at 
home or anywhere else.” 

14. ‘Because, as the Ameriean cditor of the 
‘Young America’ said, when describing the 
British troops in India, after having had a great 
battle with the Sikhs, in which about 30,000 of 
the latter, and 4,000 of the former, were killed 
and wounded—‘the names of the British officers 
were gazetted, and the rest of the lack-landers 
destroyed were numbered by the lump, as our 
corporation agents would number the loads of 
strect manure dumped on board a Kersey market- 
boat.’ ‘hey are gone for eternity, as..well.as the: 
30,600 vietims who were fighting for their own 
land. ‘Think of the thousands | von thousands of. 


rally @o the rudest class of performers. 


London for many years. 


5,000,000 lavk-landers at.their disposal. It would 
be the greatest peace measure ever adopted to make 
a Republic.of Great Britain, even if it cost 100,000 


‘lives to effuct it.” 


JOSEPH MORGAN, 


LIFE IN LONDON. 
STREET MUSICAL BANDS. 


The musicians are estimated at 1,000, and the 
ballad singers at 250. Jip 

The streat musicians are of two ds—.the 
skilful and the blind. The former obtain their 
money by the agreeableness of their performance, 
and the Jatter in pity for their affliction rather 
than admiration of tucir harmony. ‘The blind 
street musicians, it must be confessed, belong gene- 
Music js 
not used by them as a means of pleasing, but 
rather as a mode of soliciting attention. Sueh jn- 
dividuals are known in tho ‘‘ profession” by the 
name of ‘pensioners;’’? thoy have their regular 
rounds to make, and particular houses at which to 
call on certain days of the week, and from which 
they generally obtain a ‘small trifle.” They form 
however, a most -peculiar class of individuals. 
They are mostly well-known characters, and many 
of them have been performing in the streets of 


Concerningthe street bands, a respectable man 


gave mo the following details :— 


“Iwas bronght up to the mupsieal.prefession, 
and have been a street performer twenty-two 
years, thoùgh I am now only twenty-six, I sang 
and played the guitar in the streets with my-mo- 
ther when I was only fouc years old. We were 


greatly patronised by the nobility at that time. 
younger brother and I would go outinto the streets 


for a-few hours of an evening,'from five to.eight, 
and make 7s. or 8s. the two of us. ¥For ‘the last 
ten years I havo been a member of a.street, band, 
Our band is now four in numibor. Ihave been.in 
bands of eight, and in some composed of as many 
as twenty-five; but a small band answers begt. 
The class of men in the street .bands is, very :ger 
nerally, those who can’t read music, but play:by 
the ear; ard their being unable to read music 
prevents th ir obtaining employment in theatres, 


or places here a.musical education is necessary ; 


and yet numbers of street musicians (playing by 

the ear) are better instrumentalists than many 

educated musicians at the theatres, All the street , 
performers of wind instruments are short-lived. 

Wind performers drink more, too, than the others. 

They must have their mouths wet, and they need 

some stimulant or restorative after blowing an hour 

in the streets. There are now twice as many wind 

as stringed instruments played in the streets; 15 

or 16 years ago there used to be more stringed in- 

struments, ‘he worst part of the street perform- 

ers, in point of eharacter, are those who play be- 

fore or in public-houses. They drink a great deal, 

but I never heard of them ‘being charged with dis- 

honesty. In fact, I believe there’s no honester set 

of men breathing than strect musicians, The bet- 

ter class of musicians are nearly all inarried men, 

and they generally dislike to teach sheir wives, 
music ; indeed, in my band, and in similar bands, 

we wouldn’t employ a man who was teaching his 

wife music, that she might play in the strects, and 

so be exposed to every insult and every tempta- 
tion, if she’s. young and pretty. Many of the mu- 
sician’s wives have to work very hard with their 
needles for the slop-sliops, and earn very little in 
sneh employ ; 3%. a week. is reckoned good carn- 
ings, but it all helps. —Aforning Chronicle. 


a ee 


The liberty of England abhores the unnatural protection 
of a standing army ;she abjures the countenance of 
fortresses and barracks, nor can her institutigns eyer be 
maintained by forec or terror.—Lord John Russell. 
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Tse Eastean Counties’ ENGINE Datvers AND FIREMEN. — 
We have great pleasure in announcing that six more of 
the turn-outs have obtained employment. On the other 
hand, things are looking queer with the hlack sheep and 
their masters. Within a few days five of the slieteg have 
been tukén off their engines in a state of drunkenness. 
Nice men to be entrusted with the safe-keeping of the 
dives and property of Her Majesty’s liege subjeets! A 
more important event is the reported resignation of 
Gooch’s patron, Mr. Bett’s chairman (or ex-chairman) of 
the: board of directors. Throughout the struggle, Gooch 
has been countenanced and supported by Betts ; and it is 
not at all unlikely that the too notorious slave-driver, 
deprived of the protecting intiluence of his patron, will 
find it necessary to imitate the closing act of that illns- 
trious individual’s,carecr. We sincerely recommend 
Mister Gooch to “abdicate.” Let him bear in mind that 
“ time ison the wing,” that in the course of a few weeks 
another “half yearly meeting” of the shareholders will 
take place, when he will be required to show that the 
company is Fifteen Thousand Pounds richer in conse- 
queuce‘of his management. 
Thirty Thousand Pounds on the annual outlay ; that was 
the bargain, and the Shyloeks who received his name 
with such “loud applause” af the London Tavern wlll 
stick to * the bond.’’ Is Mister Gooch ready, will he be 
ready by.the half yearly meeting to hand over that 
_Fitveen Thousand Pounds, or to show in biack and white, 
without any ‘‘ eooking ’ of the accounts, that the company 
‘as that sum the richer in consequence of his’ ‘‘ vigorous” 
management? If not he may prepare himself for sounds 
widely differing from ‘‘loud applatise.” If he eannot 
fulfil ' the bond” let him not hesitate to do the next best 
‘thing —‘‘ cut and run.” 

Tae, Trex Founpers.—We regret we could not attend 
the Lecture delivered by Mr. Edwards at the Cowper 
Street Hall, on “ Labour, its rights and duties’? We un- 
‘derstand that the worthy leeturer delivered an eloquent 
and most effeetive discourse ; adding thereto an earnest 
s@appeal to the various trades to render support to the 
turn-outs. The audience containing at least eight hun- 
dred persons, we should suppose that after paying all ex- 
-penses, there would be a considerable surplus of receipts 
dn hand tw adé@ tothe strike fund. We are informed that 
arrangements are in progress tur getting up a theatrical 
‘benefit for the Type-fouunders. We trust our play-going 
‘friends will be on the look-out for the announeements, 
‘and not merely those friends, but those also who ‘though 
not in the habit of frequenting theatres will consider it a 
duty to attend on the forthcoming oceusion in order to aa- 
sist the gallant Type-fsunders. A few days ago six of the 
turn-outs waited on Caslon and Co., to proeure a ‘* note” 
atating they were at liberty to take work elsewhere. Their 
High , Miglitinesses refused.. The Type-founders must 
pet rid of this accursed ‘‘note’’ system. Their Ifigh 
Mightinesses aforesaid have again siguified their sovereign 
pleasure to the effeet that the men shall cone one by one 
and humbly beg pardon ; thereupon “ tbe firm ” will take 
on a few, froin time tu time, as may be convenient, Caston 
and Fagg are too modest hy half! Why do they not de- 
mand that the men should play the part of Austrian sol- 
diers. When theso poor devils are to be punished, they 
present the instruments of torture to their torturers, 
voluntarily lie down, submit to the most shameful and 
agonising punishment, and then, humbly rising, return 
thanks for what they have received !, No doubt Caslon and 
Fagg would like to see Englishinen reduced to the same de- 
graded level, only they are too modest to say that which they 
think, They might just as well keep their mouths shut 
about the men begging pardon ; the men will do nothing of 
the kind. Itis for the wrong-dvers not far the wronged 
to “ beg pardon ;’’ and if Caston and Fagg were not lost to 
all sense of shame they would down on their knees and beg 
pardon not merely of the.Type-founders, but also of the 
whole working people of England whom they have infa- 
mously outraged. Let us add un exeellént bit of news. 
‘Eleven of the turn-outs have found work at another estab- 
lishment; the refusal of the “note” notwithstanding. 
.Casion and Fagg may yet be glad to beg pardon of those 
they have injured: to induce even a few to return to 
Chiswell Street. ' Ae i 

PROGRESS OF MACHINERY.—STRIKES IN NEWTON, Mont, 
GOMERYSHIRE.—There is, or was, two or three weeks ago 
a struggle going on between the workers and eapitalists 
engiged in the Foaunel Trade at Newtown, Montgomery- 
‘shire. About four years ago one firm commenced spinning 
by "' Mules,” employihg 2 men and from 4 to 5 children. 
‘The work was previously done by men and women upon 
“ hand jennies,’’ containing 80 spindles. 
tained 1760 (in the two pair), so they were equal io 22 
“Jennies ;' and causing about 20 to be thrown out of em- 
ployment. In the gommenceient of the spring, two more 
employers began to spin on the ‘‘mules,” the one was 
‘eniploying 17 hand spinners, and ds soon as he got 1 out 
of the pair to commence work he turned ten out upon the 
‘street. This, coupled with the announeeiment that others 
were about to follow this example, eaused the working 
men to form, themselves into an assoeiation for the pro- 
‘tection of manual labour; and the result was, a strike 
eonuneneed about the latter end of May, against Mr. 
Thomas Jones, whieh lasted ten weeks, and ended hy him 
leaving the town and taking the machinery along with 
him to Hollywell. Tbe workers, then struck against Mr. 
John Full. This strike; which eommenced nearly three 
months since, is stlll undecided. Unfortunately there 


are some’ black sheep amongst the men, who are doing 


There was to be a saving of | 


The mules con-. 
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their best to serve the masters and ruin their own class, 
“ What a pity,’’ writes our correspondent, “it is, Mr. 
Editor, that the trades are not alive to their own interests, 
instead of remaining apathetic to those most vital ques- 
tions, . political and soclal reform, which, were they 
thoroughly understood by the working classes, wnuld soon 
emancipate them from the slavish bendage of their petty 
tyrants. But the work can never be done until the trades 
will unite In a national movement. I do not deny but that 
trades unions have dope much to retard the progress of 
tyranny, but the time has gone by for us to trust to them 
in their present shape. - We want to reconstruct society 
upon true prineiples, which can never be done while we 
ure in this divided and seetional state. Holding these 
sentiments Iam gratified to see the attempts that are 
being made in your little journal to enlighten and frater- 
nize the trades.” 

Bory Stream Enorne MAxeErs.—The Committee of the 
Steam Engine Makers’ Society, No. 4 Braneh, Bury, have 
issued .un address to their fellow-workmen against the 
proposed amalgamation of the Iron trades only, and in 
favour of “a union of all workers,” a union that should 
have for its object ‘the elevation of the whole working 
population.” . We give the following extracts, “The 
world is large enongh for all the people, and thousands 
of times more; and if we were wise we should say, let 
us pity a little more attention to the distribution of wealth 
and produce a little less, so'that all shall have work to do 
and food to eat; not work at pauper wages; but if we 
work for wages at all, they should be sufficlent to teed, to 
clothe, and to educate ourselves and those who are de- 
pendent upon us tor support. The proposed amalgama- 
ticn of the five trades cuuld not’stand ag inst combined 
capital, so long as thousands of men are unwilling idlers. 
and one is foreed hy poverty, by the cravings of hunger, 
the squalil wretchedness of his home, the sickly appear- 
ance and the ery for brend of his chirflren, to offer his’ 
services at any price, and under any circumstances. We 
are told that the nnmber of appr: ntices is to be limited 
to the proportion of one, to four journeymen. 
what do you intend doing with yourown sons? Even 
supposing it were possible fur you to succeed, and if all 
other trades should adopt the same plan, then we should 
have an organised system of training idlers, and In a 
short time we should have a complete lazzaroni of our 
own breeding ; and instead of being able to reduoe the 
hours of labour, we should be more likely to increase 
their number. Weare told, also in a rather indirect way, 
that the hours of labonr must be redueed when the 
12,000 men are nnited. We hope that our friends have 
not forget the attempt to reduce them one hour and a 
half at Leeds some twelve years ago. We failed then, 
and shall fail now if we make the attempt ; and f.r the 
same reasons, namely, beeause we are not united with 
other trades; and as fast as we might turn out, they, to 
earry out the prineiple of every one for himself, would be 
sure to turn in, to better their own condition. And soit 
ever will be until we lay aside our aristocratic notions, 
and, by uniting with the lower paid, help to make 
their’ own trades worth working at ; but till 
‘then they will be an hindrance to our progress. 
We are of opinion that if the Iron Trades of London would 
try to bring about a Union of all workers, a Union that 
had for its objeet the elevation of the whole working popu- 
Jation, then we should have some hope of seeing the Iron 
Trades oecupy the same or a better position than ever 
‘they have dune before. Let those who eall themseives 
the leaders of the Iron Trades in London come forward 
and assist their brethren in the other trades of Lozdon ; 
let them not stand aloof any longer, but come forward at 
once, as wo have done, and form branehes of the Labour 
Redemption Society, where all are united for mutual pro- 
teetion, no matter what their trade or profession, ‘And if 
our eontributions are to be increased, let them he increased 
for the purpose of finding employinent for the members 
of the Society, instead of forcińg them to remain idle.” 

Lonpon CO-OPERATIVE STORES, — These ‘ Stores openéd 
at 76, Charlotte Street, . Fitzroy ‘Square, in eonnection 
with the Society for Promoting Working Men’s Associa- 
tions, have been commenced, to enable memhers of the 
above-named Assoeiations, and other persons who may 
desire it, to obtain articles of daily use perfectly free 
from .adulteration, of the best quality, and the lowest 
charge, after defraying the nveessary expenses of manage- 
ment, distributian, and providing for a reserve fund, The 
neeessary capital has been advanced in the first instanee 
by some gentlemen favourable tothe cause of nssoeiation; 
the capital for ‘subsequent operntiyys will be furnished 
by subserihers, to berepaidin goods. Co-operative stores 
have usually heen fonnded by a number of persons who 
have advanced tho funds necessary to carry on the busi- 
ness. and who have applied to their own use whatever 
surplus remained. In the present instanee the funds re- 
quisite for commencing, the undertaking haying heen 
already advanced, tha publie have the opportunity of 
seeing the stores in operation before being eəlled upon to 
subscribe. AH the subscribers to the stores of not less 
than 5s. shall reeeive back at the end of each quarter ofa 
year, asa bonus, the profits upon all purchases made by 
them during sueh quarter, sulject to the: necessary ex- 
pense of distribution and a reserve fund,. The tr:nsaetions 
of the stores will he fur ready money, but subseribers 
will have credit to the amount of their subscriptions. In 
connection with these stores, a crowded public meeting 
held in the Institution, John Street, Fitzroy Squaro, adop- 
ted the following resolutions :—Ist. ‘That the resourées 
of Great Britain in wealth and industry are sufficient to 
secure the constant employment and eomfortable main- 
tainance of its population. That nevertheless the condi- 
tion of the labourer is insecure and miserable ; those in 


We. ask, ` 


employment receive inadequate wages, whilst those un- 
employed suffer the extreme of wretchedness. — That thls 
state of things is caused by a misapprehension of the 
economical law of ‘Demand and Supply,” which as it 
is now understood means the lawless and inhuman 
competition of the fraudulent and strong against the 
honest and weak, and that the best remedy for this is an 
equitable arbitration—a mediation between demand and 
supply hy the means of co-operative action amongst the 
people.’ 2nd. "That the co-operative store, 76, Char- 
lotte-street, being calculated to effect this equitable ar- 
bitration between the eonsumers and producers, receiving 
orders and distributing govds with a view {o the interests 
of both parties deserves the support of all who desire 
to abolish those reckless and fraudulent trading practices 
through which so many suffer so deeply.” 

Worgin@ Mxy’s AssoctaTtons.—Nos. 1 and 2 of the 
Christian Socialist contain notices of the formation of a 
“ Provident Distribution Society,” (Co-oparative Store) at 
Edinburgh—of a Weaver's Association at Norwich—and 
a Working Tailor’s Association at Southampton—also 
notes of the progress of a Tailor’s Association, formed 
soine time ago, ut Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Poetry for thr People. 


OUR CAUSE. 

Written to replace somg lines rejected by the Editor of the 
“ Red Republican,” because he feared that they might be 
thought to lower the character of his journal. 

So, Freedom! thy great quarrel’may we serve, 
With truest zeal that, sensitive of blame, 
Ever thy holy banner would preserve 
As pure as woman’s love or knightly fame! 


And, though detraction's flood we proudly breast, 
Or, weakening, sink in that unfathom‘d sea, 
Ever we'll keep aloft our banner, Jest 
Even the black spray soil its purity. 


My life be branded and my name be flung 
To infamy ;—Beloved, I will wear 
Thy beauty on my shield, till even the tongue 
Of falsehood echo truth, and own Thee fair. 
` SPARTACUS. 


IN MEMORY OF LUCIEN MANARA. 
“ Dead for liberty.” — Mazzini, A 
Lucien Manara was a young Lombard, who captured 

the Porta Tursa, at Milan, in the great days of March, 
1848 ; fought throughout that and the subsequent Italian 
campaigns, and headed 500 Loinbards, whom he paid out 
of his own fortunc, in the defence of Rome, 1829 ; where, 
after a short but brilliant career, having devoted bls wealth 
and genius, and risked his lıfe, for the holy cause of Italian 
independence, he fell, on the 3rd of July, during one of 
the pauses of the conflict, as he leaned near an open win- 
dow, under the ba'ls of the ehasseurs of Vincennes. 

His body lies beyond the reach of woe, 

Above, the fire-tlies, flitting to and fro, 

Scutter the dew-drops on the grass below. 

The Ancient Dead, whom Time hath glorified, 

looked down upon his grave with holy pride, 

For like them he had fought, and like them died, 

Tears are vain offerings to the noble dead, 

Better to brace a helm upon your head, 

And shed your blood where his was freely shed ! 

Better to grasp within each toil-worn hand 

The deadly musket or the glancing brand, 

And fight or fall to liberate your land, 

Italians! oh, better be 

Slaves fettered, than be slaves called free, 

Drugging your souls in soul-less liberty. 

Weep not for him whoo sleeps beneath the sod: 

He did not weep, but fought for you and God, 

Then follow in the track which young Manara trod! 

Groree Hoopsa. 


f LINES, 
On an event published in last week’s ‘‘ Labour Record,’ 

under the head ‘‘ Odd Fellows.” 

The Widow sity within her lonely room ; 

The children fearful, wonder at her gloom : 

For all unconscious of a father’s loss, 

No dark'nIng elouds their future sky yet cross, 

Butoh! her woes! the loved one gone for ever ; 

Iis footfall on the stair she will hear never, 

Never again will he behold her face, 

Nor she enfold him in a sweet embrace, 

Ielp the poor widow—her, who, left alone, 

Will have to sit and sigh—perhaps to groan. 

Think of the children Kelly’s lett behind ; 

Thiuk of his kindness, and you'll then be kind. 

A 


Honours around the good man always thicken, 
Then honours shall be paid to Brother Pickin. 
He ne’er forgot poor Kelly, and- at last— 

When health and even tife itself had passed, 
Scorning the Parish aid, he found a bed 

Where kelly might lie down among the dend, 
No pauper went the dead man to that home 

To which we all at last must surely come ; 

But kindly cared for by a good man’s hand, 

Tle went to join “ The True Opp FELLOW band !” 
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The Naby. 


“Rule Britannia! Britannia rule the waves; 
Britons cever—never will be slaves!” 


HORRIBLE TYRANNY IN THE NAVY— 
FLOGGING AND OTHER BARBARITIES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE RED REPUBLICAN. 


Sır, —Permit me to give you a little informa- 
tion relating to the system of punishments, as at 
present practised on board ‘H.M.S. ships and 
vessels of war,” and at the same time to correct 
an error into which you have fallen. Don't 
you imagine, or believe, that men after being 
flogged are consigned to the “sick bay,” there to 
remain until cured. The cure consists, in the 
navy, simply in casting the man off the gratings, 
letting him put on his flannel and duck frock, 
and placing him under charge of the sentry from 
the time of punishment—generally 7 bells, (half 
pasteleven, a.m.) until 8 o'clock at night—who has 
strict orders to keep him constantly walking 
about, and not to allow him to sit down during the 
whole time.*® Next day toe man has to go to 
his duty the same as if nothing had happencd. 
The sensation experienced is (as I have been told 
by those who have felt the accursed “ cat”) like 
boiling lead being poured over the bare back. As 
to the number of lashes that may be inflicted ; 
no captain or commanding officer cau punish a 
man with more than fifty lashes at once; any 
greater number must be inflicted by sentence of 
a court martial, But there is nothing to pre- 
vent a commanding officer inflicting fifty lashes 
each time, three or four times a week, and 
let it be remembered, that fifty lashes in the 
navy is considered, by men qualified to judge, 


* We spoke of the ‘‘sick bay” in connexion with the 
‘punishi.-ent of “ flogging round the fleet.” We presume 
it would be physically imposs dle for a man who had un- 
dergone that punishment, or had sunk under the agony 
before the completion thereof, to walk the deck: during a 
number of hours immediately after being cast off the 
gratings.—Ep, R. R. 


to be equal to five hundred in the army, tbe 
flogging in Line Regiments being inflicted by 
drummers generally, and in ‘“ Men-of-War’’ by 
stout, able, raw-boned fellows, with shoulders as 
The 
“cats” in the navy are also much stouter than 
in the army, each tail being double whipped with 
waxed thread; and in thieves cats, an over- 
Each stroke cuts 
And now as to the 
justice meted out to auy who dare complain of 
their treatment, let me relate a case in point, 
Captain 
J. J. Stopford, a relation of the Earl of Courtown 


broad as Barclay and Perkins’s draymen. 


hand knot taken in each tail. 
out nine pieces of flesh. 


which occurred, I believe, in 1847. 


at that time commanded the “Amazon,” 26 guns 


on the Lisbon and Mediterranean station; his 
favourite amusement was flogging and before 


he had been cighteen months in commission 


lic had flogged nearly every man and boy 


in the ship, not once or twice, but three 
or four times over. The ship’s company com- 
plained to the Admiral about his cruel and 
tyrannical usage, and by the Admiral’s directions 
a court martial was held to try Captain Stopford, 
for cruclty. The court (“ honourable” of course) 
being his equals, honourably acquitted him, on the 
ground that he had not at any onetime, exceeded the 
regulated number of lashes. The men who com- 
plained, were on the first opportunity, given four 
dozen lashes each anda “blank discharge,’’ as they 
were considered “ dangerous characters.’ Flog- 
ging is not the only punisliiment the naval 
martincts have on board ; “ wearing the collar,” 
being another pumshment. A wooden collar is 
made of different sizes ;—on board the Powerful, 
they ran from 28lb. to 561b.and 801b. in three sizes. 
Thesc collars are made of hard wood tofitjthenceck, 
close and rest ou the shoulders, with a hinge 
behind, and padlock, kasp, and staple in front. 
I havc known a man to have “four dozen” and 
to wear one of these collars for a week, for going 
to sleep in church during very hot -cather on 
the coast of Syria. Inofficial phraseology, his crime 
wascalled ‘“‘Inattention and neglect ofduty during 
divine service.” Itshould also be known that the 
articles of war, after enumerating almost every 


crime in the calender, and several others not in 
the calender, conclude as follows :—“ All rimes 
not capital, and which are not mentioned 1 this 
act, and for which no punishment has bec | pro- 
vided, shall be punished in such cases acc ‘ding 
to the laws and customs used at sea’? The 
“law” being the uncontrolled power « the 
commanding officer, and the usual custom- flog- 

ing. Another punishment, of which tom- 
modore W. F. Martin, of the Prince Regent ‘92 
guns,” is very fond is putting the men in cl bey, 
a sort of hut built up in the hold, and so on- 
trived that there-is neither room to sit, stai_, or 
lie. A month’s confinement ona half pou of 
bread, and a pint of water per day, is us! lly 
Commodore Martin’s favourite punishn at. 
Next to flogging — carrying hammocks, ` th 
32lbs shot lashed in each end, carrying cap: n 
bars, walking the gangway from 4 im the mi n- 
ing to 12 at night, are so common as to be har ly 
worth while taking notice of since I do not kn w ` 
any ship in which these punishments are not 
carried on. Should you think the above worthy 
aplacein the fed Republican, it is at your 
service ; and should you consider it worth while 
I will send a further statement some other time. 

In the meantime I remain, Your’s fraternally. 

ALFRED FENNELL, 
16, Long’s Buildings, Whitecross 
Street, St, Luke’s. 

{SU ee ee eee 

THE WORKING TAILORS OF LONDON. 

(Concluded from No. 22.) , 

The crisis of 1825 was the first indication that 
there was a possibility of commercial disturbances 
in the midst of peace; and it was at the same 
time a manifestation of something never before 
heard of, viz :—over-production. As every com- 
mercial crisis turns thousands out of employment, 
and tends to reduce wages, and as no branch of in- 
dustry exists, independent of the other branches, it’ 
is clear that every crisis must influence all trades. 
The working tailors of London, perhaps unconsci- 
ous how this circumstance arose, became aware of 
a number of intruders into their trade in 1827. 
These intruders were females, who commenced 
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making waistcoats and other light work. 3 The 
working tailors struck against them, but without 
success. These females were probahly driven to the 
trade through their fathers or husbands not earning 
sufficient to keep them, or being turn-outs of other 
trades. 

The next blow came at the time of the death of 
George IV. It was an old Engtish custom to pay 
douhle wages to the working tailors of London 
during the time of a general mourning. The mas- 
ters also charged extra prices. „At -the death of 
George IV. most of the masters refused the extra 
pay, and put tickets into their windows with the 
inscription: “No.extea charge for mourning.” The 
workmen struck again, butthe importation of “ pro- 
vincials” was so ahyndant that they:had to make; 
an unconditional surrepder. 

The surplus of hands over and gboye the demand 
became now more and more manifest, and induced 
the tailors to strike once more in 1834. ‘This strike 
being called ‘‘ the great strike” among men of the 
trade, was indeed great, and in its tendency distin- 
guished from all former strikes, The principal de- 
mand of the turn-outs was a reduction of the time 
of work to the amount of two hours per day, but at 
the former rate of wages, which would have given | 
employment to 20 per cent. more hands than before ; 
the prerogative being left to the masters to discharge 
those whom they considered, did not do the proper, 
amount of work; but as long as a man was kept in. 
the shop he should receive six shillings a day. 
Although this demand included an indirect increase- 
of wages, yet the principal end to be accomplished 
was to regulate the demand according to the supply. 
A sutplus of hands being known to exist in all 
strades, this demand startled ‘the hourgeoisie and 
aristocracy, and excited their fierce indignation, for, 
it was feared, ifthe tailors succecded all other 
trades would follow their example. Justin the same 
measure as the working classes in general supported 
the tailors and considered their causc as the common 
cause of the proletariat, so the bourgeoisie and aris- 
tocracy linked together and made the cause of the 
master tailors their common cause. The same re- 
actionists who at present cry ont for protection to. 
home industry and the working classes, did, then, 
every thing in their power to encourage the masters 
to resistance. Orders upon orders were sent on con- 
dition that the masters should not give way, and par-, 
liamentary and government aid was promised. The! 


excitement at the time was immense. The work- | 
| 


men made public demonstrations to show their! 


than two months’ resistance. 

After the men had capitulated, our kind-hearted, 
generous, and honourable masters began their sway. 
They had it all, as tailors say, “to their own cheek,” 
Like the conqueror over the conquered they took 
every advantage, As soon as they found the supply 
of, hands above the demand, they either reduced the 
wages nominally, or demanded more sewing in the 
garments, for the same price; and their way of 
reasoning up to this day is: “ Jf you dant like to do 
it, only say so, there are plenty who'll do it for less.” 
Reduction of wages is still going an in the “ honour- 
able trade.” There is a ‘case just now where an 
honourable master in Birching-lane has reduced the 
price of a job from eleven to eight shillings, They 
seldom reduce the prices of all jobs at onca. 

The men, on the other sidc, have abandoned 
their organization more and morc. The “ vacation 
fund”. has been abolished, because the « vacants |: 
became so numerous that it was amongst them like 
pouring a cpp of water into the ocean, i 

We will not investigate the tailors’ demand of 
1834 as to its practicability, but so much issure that 
in the present state of society it was the onl 
remedy, and the only protection against pauper-’ 
Bin, if it had been carried out by all trades, 
However, our land and money lords reason differ. 


ently. í 
keep a pauper in the workhouse than to prevent him 
going into it by paying him six shillings for ten 
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They calculate that it is cheaper for them to 


hours’ work, , 

Many of the “honourable trade” think up to this 
day that the exposure at the time of the strike has 
caused the capitalists to begin the slop systcm, a 
that the strike itself was an act of folly, and nd 
demand unreasonable. We do not share in this 
opinion. In all ages, where great.changes have 
taken places, they Aavemanifested themselves in a 


similar way, and have atstke outset heen defeated. 
¡People may, as well tell us that Wickliffe apd Huss 
vwere fools \becange they .exclgimed and agitated 


against the ,Roman Church leng jbefore the Refar- 
mgtion. The great strike was a manifestation that 


there were.mure hands ip the market than enuld he 
employed underthe existing system, and it hadbe’ 


merit of being one af the-first attempts to regplate 
the time of aerk.acgording to.the number of hands 
that were in,the-mgrket. 

Until the time. of the great strike, there had been 
no cheap ¢lothes shaps:in-the-present style. Capi- 
talists had jhad plenty of opportunities for investing 
their capital in superior undertakings, and, perhaps, 


doo, they thought tailoring too mean a trade to 
speculate in. But theygh they might have heen 


4nolined ito dnvest money in tailoring, they,couk 
Hotihave competed with the trade-to any advantage. 
To compete.successfully-with thenow called “dhomoaur- 
able trade,” something besides inclination was want- 
ing. ‘This same thing was neither more nor less 
than a number of men who could not be employed 
at the “honourable trade,” and who were driven by 
starvation to take work on any conditions, How 
that number of men _Was produced we.shall see 
presently. 

The reader will 'have noticed above that there 
were already too many hands in the market in 
1834. However, at that time the earnings in the 
hrisk season were sufficient to cover the deficiency 
of the slack, if a ttle privation was suffered, But 
this soon ceased to be the case. It is a fact, well 
known we believe to every English Proletarian, that 
the progress of modcrn industry consists chiefly in 
the concentration of capital, or what is the same 
thing, of the implements of labour; in the employ- 
ment of machinery and the consequent reduction of 
manual labour; also, in employing women and chil- 
dren in lieu of men. Hence it is clear that in the 
same degree as modern industry progresses, it becomes 
more and more impossible to working men of all de- 
scriptions to establish little independent trades or 
workshops. Their relative employment.and conse- 
quently their income decreases. 

The inevitable consequence is a continually in- 
creasing influx of hands into those trades which are 
not carried on by machinery, 

Tailoring being one of the trades which not only 
was not carried on by machinery, but having also 
the advantage of being taught with little or no ex- 
pense, and offering, besides, the chance to the young 
man of becoming alittle independent master, re- 
ceived by far the greatest influx of hands that be- 
came useless in other trades. 

If people like taking the trouble to examine sta- 
tistics, they will find that the ranks of the tailors, 
shoemakers, &c., have heen augmented in the same 
ratio as the improvements in machinery, the em- 
ployment of women and vhildren, the reduction of 
manual labour in agriculture, ke, have progressed. 
Indeed, the pauper childrenserve as a regular “raw 
material” for manufacturing tailors and shoeinakers, 
The boys after having served their time are cast as 
it were upon the world, and finding no employ ment 
at home are compelled to seck work in large towns, 
On the other hand, in the saine ratio a3 manual Ja- 
bour and wages are reduced, all thosenwaiose living is 
dependent on their daily earnings are obliged to re- 
ducethe expenditure of their households accordingly, 
and ‘the labouring classes, as wel as little traded- 
men, can no longer buy thtir necessaries at mono- 
poly prices ‘like those of the honorable tailorin 
trade: and this must necessarily cause an actual 
reduction of employment ‘in all trades whose wel- 
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fare depends on such prices. To receive the minimum 
and buy at the maximum will never do. Here we see 
that the same modern system of industry which 
raised wages at one time, and brought the “ middle- 
age” tailoring trade to the summit of prosperity, is 
also ultimately the cause of reduced wages, and of 
the entire ruin of the “ honourable” tailoring trade. 
Thus were the supplies continually increasing 
while the actual demand was decreasing, and these 
were the conditions under which the sweating sys- 
tem could and did commence, At the same time 
capital had become so abundant that the supply of 
it ałso exceeded the demand, and was, therefore, ne- 
geasarily invested in inferior speeulations. To what 
extent the sweating system has grown, we believe 
almost every hody in this country knows, through 
Mx. Mayhew’s exposure in the Morning Chronicle. 
That those œen who are compelled to take work at 
legs than the minimum of wages must necessarily 
make their. wives and children work also, that they 
-must take other women into the trade, and thereby 
] increase competition still more, is undeniable. But 
l working men are greatly mistaken in denouncing 
the slopsellers as thc cause of misery and low wages; 
on the contrary, they are only the effect qf misery 
and low wages, for no man and no woman in the 
world would sell a day’s labour for a shilling in one 
place while they could sell it for two in another; 
just as little as our respectable masters will sell a 
garment for two pounds while they find purchasers 
who give them from four to six guineas, 

‘From the preceding historical sketch, we draw the 
following conclusions: 

l. The sweating system came into existence 
through a surplus of hands and capital, and through 
the reduction of wages. 

2, It sprung from the modern industrial system, 
i.e., from the concentration of capital and tle im- 
plements of labour in the hands of the few, from 
the employment and improvement of machinery, 
and from the consequent reduction of manual iabour. 

3. Its rapid progress was caused by the decrease 
of the ineomes of the industrious classes generally, 
by the ‘* honourables” sticking to high prices, and 
by the petty scale upon which these carry on their 
trade, not being ahle to produce at a price which 
the public at large could afford to pay. 

4. The degraded wretches who make cheap gar- 
ments are paupcr children and sons of respectahle 
tradesmen, and working men.in town and country, 
whose hands were not warted in their father’s 
trades; and, besides, wives and daughters of respect- 
able tradesmen and working men, whose husbands 
and fathers cannot earn sufficient to, keep them, 

Thus we see the sweating system is.theissue of 
modern sooiety and of modern manufacturing 
industry; it is the result of the existing conditions 
of trade, commerce, and property, a resylt to the 
production of which all nations that ever consumed 
English manufactured goods have contributed; for 
without the markets of India, China, America, &e., 
modern manufacturing industry itself, with all its 
machines, steam-engines, and its division ef. labour, 
could not have came into existence. Mence. the 
whole world had to combine to produce thesweating 
system, ‘To appeal to the public to withdrasy their 
patronage is tantamount to an appeal to the masses 
to go in rags; and to go back to the “ honourable” 
system of tailoring is identieal to patting a stop to 
and exterminating everything that human inger 
nuity and modern industry have accom plished 
since the middle of the last century, Supposing this 
could be done, society could only go anew ‘through 
all the different phases of misery and degradation, 
through which we have gone alveady,in order to 
arrive at a similar end a hundred years hence; for 
the development of society is by no means arbitrary 
and aecidertal, 

This sort of appeal and declamation on the 
part of the “honourable working tailors” have 
entirely the same tendency as all declamations 
of parties, whom time and society have doomed 
fo 1uin. The proclamations of the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy that there is no salvation except under 
the banner of their church, the exclamations of 


when private: property is interfered with, the 


cries of the king of Prussia that the Prussians, 


are lost if they don’t submit to his arbitrary laws, 
the lamentations of the Protectionist: that Kug- 
land is ruined because of eheap bread, «mount 
to the same thing. The only difference is, that 
these parties exclaim for their own interest, whilo 
the: working tailors, perhaps unconsciously, ex- 
claim for the interest of their mastors.. 

Jf we consider these movements from a. politic 
eal point of view, they are entirely reactionary ; 
from the practical,.they are utopian, since it is 
impossible for, the whole world to go back in 
order to please the tailors. 

We fully agree to help all who try to make 
the best of existing circumstances, and will lend 
‘our aid at any time in exposing and denouncing 
seoundrels and tyrants; bat we object to de- 
nouncing big tyrants as demons, and making, by 
coneeatment, the little ones (which. the “honour 
able masters” really are) appear as saints. The 
* honourable ” trade cannot be saved, and is not 
worth saving; time, society, economy, and indus- 
try, hawe dvomod its ruin; the loss of it is not 
worth lamenting. We cannot go back to the 
“ good old time” when: working men were few, 
when they neither knew how to read nor to write, 
when they ate black bread and wore one garment 
for life, when they filled their stomachs with 
prayers, and when the priests were the kind 
fathers who satisfied their desires for happiness 
with the promises of eternal salvation. We have 
tasted the blessings. of civilisation, and are com- 
timually surrounded by them; our wants, our 
necessaries, our ideas, and our claims upon life 
are different from those of our fathers. There- 
fore, the question is no longer : which is tho best, 
thesweating or the “honourable ’system of tailor- 
ing? the question is, how to get rid of the pair, 
and of the distinction of masters and men, of nobles 
axd commoners, of capitalists and labourers in 
general. 

OUR TASK I8 TO APPROPRIATE’ AND INCREASE 
THE. PRODUCTIVE POWERS WHICH MODERN INDUS- 
TRY HAS PRODUCED, AND MAKE THE FRUITS OF 
TOIL AND LABOUR ACCESSIBLE TO ALL. 

. The bourgeoisie are becoming more and more 
incapable to force their laws upon. society, and to 
govern the world. Society has out grown the 
boy’s-suit which they made for it. The produc- 
tlon of wealth has become too powerful for them, 
they cannot manage and distribute all the ereated 
wealth for the benefit of society. Their time is 
gone, they must’ surrender like the “honourable” 
tailors. We must turn them out of office. The 
only wayto get outof the present dilemma is by an 
entire change of the mode of production and dis- 
tribution of woalth, and this can only be acoom- 
plished. by.a radical change of all existing rela 
tions of property; in shart by A SOCIAL RE 
VOLUTION. Whether this revolution will be 
made by the pen,,on the platform, or on the bar- 
ricadés, depends on our foes, and on the events 
which it is notin our. power to direct. But eome 
it‘ must; uo power in the world can stop it. In 
the very fact that the misery of the reat and only 
prodacors of wealth inererses inthe same ratio as 
tha: produchiue powers! and production, itself in- 


ceases; lies the inevitability of this revolution: |; 


and. of PROLETARIAN ASCENDANCY; the 
Charter and. something more isthe first steg ta- 
wards it. 

A: Workive Tamor: 


Old' spells are broken, ota reliances gone. Men ean no 
longer be kept down by pageantry, state robes, forms and 
shows. Allawing,it to be best, that society should rest 
on the depression ofthe multitude, the multitude. will no 
longer Ke quiet when they are troddén undbr foot; but 
asklitnpationtly for a reason why they.too may not have, 
stare in social. blessings? Such ia the state of things 
dnd/we must make the best of what we eannot prevent’ 
Rightsor wrong, the people will think ; and is it not im 
portant,that: they should thinkjustly,? It is.plain, that in 
the xctutal state of the world, nothing can avail us but a 
reallimprovement of thei ass of the people.—Channing. 
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REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES. 
LETTER VII. 

“ We believe in the duty of the individual to 
make use of the elements of material, intellectual, 
and moral work, with the utmost concurrence of 
his faculties, for the common ametiovation.”’ 

The ground upon which I have advocated the 
deties of a State. toward'its members, iw supplying 
them with the’means of growth and work, has been 
that of the necessity of organization, in order to 
insure the more regular and rapid and certain pro- 
gression of the whole of Humanity. ‘ho duty of 
a State toward its members implics, of necessity, 
corresponding duties of the members toward the 
State. If the Stato supplies means of work, 
secures property and growth, those so furnished and 
secured are bound to maintain the same advantages 
for others, Parts of the body politic, aceepting the 
advantage of belonging to it, their duty is manifestly 
to maintain its integrity. Indeed their own position 
is untenable unless they do so. For the State only 
exists as a combination. If all work for one, one 
owes a return to ull. Butagain J say that it is not 
upon. this mere footing of a bargain, which might 
imply choice, that we must place the duty of the 
Mrdévidual; but upon the moral basis of his position 
as a part of one comprehensive whole,—a_ position 
which is net a matter of choice, but necessitated 
by the very fact of his birth, and from which he 
can hever be released except by death. It cannot 
be too often repeated that the Individual is a part 
of IJumanity, an inseparable link of the one vast 
chain hanging from the throne of God. Man has 
the choice of being his “brother’s keeper,” or 
not. He cannot dissolve the brotherhood. He has 
not the option of bargaining so muck duty for 
interest. He has by his very birth appropriated 
the iuterest, and he owes the duty of his life in re- 
payment of that. Unless he would be a thicf. 

The Past has lent to the Present; and the Future 
demands payment. A feather out of a wing, a bone 
out of the body, aleaf out of a book,—is not more 
absurdly isolated than a human soul that would 
detach itself from the upward soaring of its race, 
aman denying his duty to the body politic, or a 
life which fancies that its thought or speech or 
action can be torn unnoticed and without detri- 
mental consequence from the history of mankind, 
We believe therefore that it is ever the duty of the 
individual to devote the utmost energies of his 
being to the service of his race: to the Beloved 
first (though whoever loves needs no suoh remind- 
ing); to the Children next; then to his immediate 
fellows in the workshop or farm, in the hamlet, 
municipality, cr commune; then, the circles of duty 
widening ever as—like a drop of rain flung, into 
still water—his active life impels the waves of cir- 
eumstance around him, to the City or County, the 
Country, and the World. For the business of man’s 
life is service to his kind. Service evcn now, wheu, 
wanting organization, each must mark ont for him- 
self the route upon which: his unaided thought 
decides that, he ean best serve; service still, when 
Society, becoming: organized, shall learn how to: 
economise his powers, to prevent his efforts from 
being wasted, a3 so much of endeavour is united 
through want of dircction now, from being: left. to 
fight and to labour aloue, or with but the chauce 
‘and random help of the easual’ passers by. 
| © We believe, to resume, in a social State having 
[GOD AND His Law at the summit; the People, the 
universality of the citizens free and cqual at its 
base, progrew fou rule, association as means, dero- 
‘tion. for baptism, genius und virtue for lights upon 
ithe way.” 

i Gon’s naw: it is not the doctrine of: an indivi- 
dual on a sect; it is not the dogme. of a Church 
‘(even of the truest), nor the “act” of a Parlia- 
‘ment (be it never so equally constituted), ‘Though 
doctrine, dogma, and act, may each be, less or more, 
an cnunciation of God’s law. It is the revelation 
which enlightens the Prophets and Apostles of 
Humanity, the instinct which impels the universal 
conscience of mankind. Whereve: the revelation 
‘and the instinct, wherever genius and universality, 
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2 A ee 
Thiers.and Montalembert thatthe world is ruined, 


wherever the Voice of God” and the Voiee of the 
People are in unison,—there, be sure, is a law of God; 

Gop’s Law: God's holiest preachers and martyrs 
have proclaimed it, with their words and with their 
lives; and the heart of Man in all climes and in all 
aur has recognized its divinity—its truths. Ibis 
this ; 

Grow healthily! Love! Aspire! Progress! 

Grow Hearty !—It is the first necessity of 
being. That. was a true insight which shut out 
the blemished or the unelean from the service of 
the priesthood. How shall any be God’s priest: im 
his impurity or weakness? Be pure for health’s 
sake! Le strong for the sake of growth! Grow 
healthfully,—whieh is naturally, vigorously, and 
beautifully, —that so thy nature may be perfected, 
and thy lite be a fit and acceptable worshipper in tbis, 
temple of the Eternal, which men call Earth,— 
worthily serving at the altar, whatever name may 
be inseribed thereon, whether Family, Country, or 
Man. 

Love !—It is the stepping beyond the narrow 
prison-house, the chvysalis-tomb of Self. Capacity 
for love constitutes the difference between the 
gentle and tho ehurl, the human and the brute. 
The brute desires, seeks, and has possession, as- 
serting the right of his limited nature, the right of 
health and growth : but he cannot soar out of the 
bestial Self. Ze cannotlove. Live not like brute: 
beasts without understanding, when God has 
breathed into your souls the angelio faculty of 
Love.—Love the Mother, upon whose smooth 
rounded bosom you first decamcd’ of beavty and of 
heaven! Love the Father: who taught you to be 
strong and daring! Love Her who led you into 
the innermost sanctuary of delight—whose maiden 
smile first whispered to your enraptured soul how 
chaste, and holy, and sedf-saerificing Love may be! 
Love her Children, —the Children of the Beautiful, 
whom also thou wilt teach how to love! Love thy 
Country—the land of thy young days of home— 
the land whose speccl is the musio of the Beloved 
-——the laud where rest the bones of Heroes, thy 
sires; love it with. the active love of a patriot’s 
ever anxious service! Love not only persons, 
places, or things; but love the Beautiful, the 
Noble, the Enduring! Love the memory of those 
Great Oncs who have:lived and suffered for thee ! 
For Love is gratitude—the full-banded gratitude 
that returns one benefit by benefitting a thousand. 
Love, and scorn not those new ideas which are 
continually dawning upon the world! For Love is 
reverence. It was Love that worshipped at the 
Poor Man’s feet, wiping them with her hair, and 
kissing them. Love believeth. 

Aspirz !—Indced, Love is aspiration : the long- 
ing search after the Most Beautiful. Ever as thou 
reachest the summit of'a truth, look upward to the 
truth beyond! Even on the ladder of improve- 
mont, which leans on the edge of heaven,—as thou 
gainest round. after round, look upward! And. 
when thou pilest- another day of worth upon thy 
past life, rest not as one whose mission is accom- 
plished ; but know.and recollect that man’s mission 
isto aspire! f 

Procrrss ;—Yes! believe that tho healthily- 
grown, the lover, the aspirer, must progress. Up 
and down, the. mountain-climber advances toward 
the top. Let him not, in the mountain holtows, 
look baei complaining—‘‘ How much higher I 
was.” He but descends to mount again. It is no. 
level path, nor smooth unyarying ascont, the way 
of progress., y 

But we believe, in the possibility of a. social 
state in. whieli the ascent, though. it may not be: 
altogether cvened, shall yet be smoothed of its 
worst roughnesses ; when the whole race shall be 
fellow-workers, aiding cach other in theiradvance, 
We believe tbat it shall not always be left to indi- 
viduals to toil painfnlly up the steep and narrow 
path, in sadly isolated. endeavour, to fulfil God's: 
law; but that, when nations are freo, their go- 
vernments shall be able to provide the educational’ 
means through which mankind shall be aided in 
their combincd endeavours to grow healthily, to 
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love, to aspire, and to progress : 
shall be recognised as the normal condition of life, 
when organised association shall supply the requi- 
site means, when individuals baptized in the faith 
of devotion to God and Hnmanity, shall know how 
best to avail themselves of those means, and when 
Genius and Virtue, borne upon the shoulders of the 
advancing crowd (as of old they chose thcir generals), 
shall light us upon our way. When the whole earth 
shall be a holy altar, and human life as the flame 
of a sacrifice, continually ascending to the heaven of 


God. W. J. Linton. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
tar Correspondents requiring private answers are re- | 


quested to forward a post-stamp. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR THE Rep RepoRLICAN.—A 
Sincere Democrat, Bayswater, 2s. 6d.; W. Symmonds, 6d. ; 
ii. Davidson, 4d. 

For THE FRATERNAL DemocRraTs.—Nottingham Fraternal 
Democrats “levy” money, &c., £1.; Mr. Whitcombe, Is. 

For Tue Porish REFUGEES.—Collected at the Shakspere 
Inn, Barnsley, by T. Lingard, 3s. 6d.; II. Read, 1s.; Coven- 
try Chartists, per Alexander Yates, 10s, 

For THE EASTERN Comnties ENGINE DRIVERS, &C.—A Sin- 
cere Democrat, Bayswater, Is. 

eg We have been requested to state that the workmen 
in the employ of Mr. Rattei, wood-carver, Cambridge, 
have subscribed £1 4s. for the Eastern Counties ‘‘ turn- 
outs.” 

THE FRATERNAL DEmocRATS.—We are requested to state 
that a members’ meeting of this society will take place at 
the John-street Institution, on the evening of Friday, 
November 29th, to consider the proposed union of the 
society with the National Charter Association, Social Re- 
form League, and other bodics; also to adopt resolutions 
in commemoration of the Polish insurrection of 1830. 

Houneary.—We are informed that public meetings were 
recently held in the villages of Bierley and Birkenshaw, 
“for the purpose of taking into consideration the suffer- 
ings of the Ilungarian Refugees, nowin London. Ateach 
village much sympathy was expressed for the embarrassed 
coudition of the Hungarians, A subscription was col- 
lected to the amount of £3, which has duly been trans- 
mitted to London for their benefit.” —W m. Cooke, book- 
seller, Vicar-lane. Bradford. [We understand that the 
above-named sum has been forwarded by Mr. Cooke to the 
Leader office.] 

WORTHY or Imiration.-A correspondent apprises us 
that a numher of the young Democrats of Ashton-under- 
Lyne have resolved to hold a rehearsal of the ‘* Trial of 
Robert Emmet,” on Monday evening, the 25th of Novemher, 
1850. The proceeds to be devoted as fullows—one-half to 
our Hungarian and Polish bretbren, and the other half to 
the formation of a Democratic library and instruction 
class. Our young friends at Ashton are sctting an example 
which might be imitated with advantage in very many 
places. In the course of the eusuing Christmas holidays, 
the trial of Emmet, and the plays of Wat Tyler, Venice 
Preserved, Marino Faliero, William Tell, &e., &c., might 
be performed by the young democracy. Why not? We 
wich all success to the young ‘‘ Reds” of Ashton. 

W. Symmonps.--Yes ; Englishmen may iuvest money 
in the Italian loan, 

A Sivcezg Democrat, Bayswater.—We shall have our 
say on the ‘‘ Papal aggression,” and show up both parties. 
The song shall be disposed of as you wish. The pamphlet 
shall have our attention. A democratic daily paper is at 
present impossible, 

W. PemBerton.—The poetry is respectfully declined. 

Tue Lacey Funp.—We have received a copy of the Ba- 
lance-sheet of the Lacey Fund. We cannot afford room 
for its publication in the Red. We must, however, ob- 
serve that the friends composing the Committee have 
done their work well, and have entitled themselves to pub- 
lic approbation and the gratitude of the Lacey Family. 

J. PeAcock.—The prospectus shall be noticed in an 
early number, and shall be communicated to the ‘I'ra- 
ternals.” 

THost WHO MIGHT Jois os.—(To the Editor of the Red 
Republican. )—My dear Sir, I have been compelled to defer 
till now (and it is not too late now) some remarks | feel 
called upon tomake with reference to your leading article 
iu No, 18 of the ‘‘ Red Republican.” “My object is to cor- 
rect some misapprehension relative to the names of 
Reformers, and self-called Reformers, which I had enu- 
merated in my lIctter to the “Social and Democratic 
Conference.” You say :—‘‘ Considering Mr. Linton’s fear 
of middle-class treachery, and his experience of the 
Crosby Ilall Conference, he surprises us when he names 
Walmsley and Colonel Thompson as men who should be 
invited to a Chartist Conference. As regards Bright and 
Duffy, we should as soon think of inviting Russell and 
Londonderry to help us to get the Charter!” You have 
somewhat mistaken my meaning. I said such men as 
Walmsley, Bright, and Duffy. ratber referring to them as 
types of classes than intending to single them out as 
individuals. Of the individuals I would, however, now 
say something more decided. I look upon WALMSLEY as 
by no means a decided enemy; but as a good-natured 
aud not very notable man, who would not object to serve 
us if his party would let him, but who has not sufficient 
character to take so bold a step upon his own account, 
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think there is more good than harm in him; and I 
repeat (somewhat more clearly perhaps) that I would 
throw upon all such half-men tbe onus of “refusing to 
accept an invitation from the people.” Jonn Buicnt, a 
very different man from Cobden) is an able man, and so 
worth haying ; an honest man (I believe) and so better 
worth our having ; a progressive man too (if I am not 
deceivedin him), and so, I think, not altogether unlikely 
some day to come over to us from the enemies camp, 
where, of course we all know he is now. | All I would 
say of him is that ifhe should consent to join us, I have 
sufficient faith in his integrity to trust him, and to work 
far more cordially with him than with some of those who, 
in my opinion, though they may very properly call them- 
selves ‘‘ whole hog Chartists,’” are not so honest. Duffy 
I know personally, for a high-natured, earnest man, There 
are wide enough differences between us: but not, I be- 
lieve, upor the question of the suffrage. I am not aware 
that the Nation has ever failed us upon that point. There 
arc few men whose co-operation I would so heartily wel- 
come. Of CoLoneL THompson (whom I did specially name 
as one of the People’s trusty friends) cau it he necessary 
to say one word in defence ? At Croshy lall I do not know 
that he did anything more than make a ratber laughable 
‘No Popery” speech. SincethenI have seen his name at 
one meeting of the Financials. Even if he is one of them, 
so was O’Connor, So was, and I think is, Holyoake, 
and so also others of your conference. Ifyou do not know 
the Colonel’s life. look into his ‘‘ Political Exercises” and 
convince yourself how sound he is at the core. Andif you 
cannot get at that evidence, then take my word, which 
plenty of onr friends (working men too) ylli readily echo, 
that an implication of ‘‘ treachery ” can Under no circum- 
stances have any bnsiness in connexion with the justly 
honoured name of Perronet Thompson, than whom few 
men have done more for the cause of popular freedom. 
Do not think that this explanation is meant as any re- 
flection upon yourself, Rut your words passiug unanswered 
might tend to same unhappy mistakes. T am, my dear, 
sir, yours faithfullv, W. J. LINTON. 

(Our estimate of most of the public characters named 
in the above. does not all accord with the position they 
hold in our friend Liuton’s opinion. We agree to differ. 
—Epb. R. R] 


FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


zam A Letter by the Editor on the affairs of 
Germany, and President Buonaparte’s Mes- 
sage, must stand over through want of room. 
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“Ler Europe learn that you will no longer suffer that 
there be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor. ’— St. 
Just, 


“ Men of all countries are brothers, and the people of 
each ought to yield one another mutual aid, according to 
their ability, like citizens of the same state.” — Robespierre. 

‘The Golden Age. placed in the Past by blind Tradition 
is before us.”— St, Simon, 


TO THE CHARTISTS, 


Ir “in the multitude of councillors there is 
safety,” you cannot fail to do well; seeing that 
you are just now addressed from all sides by 
“ friends” and ‘‘ leaders,” anxious to set you 
in the straight and sure path of safe and cer- 
tain progress. Pity it is that your advisers 
cannot themselves agree as to which is the 
path both straight and sure, safe and certain, 

The majority of the members of the Domo- 
cratic Conference have affirmed the desirability 
of fusing the National Charter Association, the 
society of Fraternal Democrats, the Social Re- 
form League, and tho Natioual Reform League 
into one grand association, to bo entitled the 
National Charter and Social Reform Union. 
One very objectionablo point mars tho pro- 
gramme of the proposed uuion; in all other 
respects that programme is thoroughly demo- 
cratic, and worthy of the approval of all sec- 
tions of the democratic party. 

The point alluded to consists in the proposed 
constitution of the provisional committee. Pro- 
viding that that committee shall be formed of 
three members from cach of tie existing socie- 
ties, seems on tho face of it a just and fair pro- 
vision. But, in fact, a council so coinposed 


would, as regards direct delegation, very inade- 
quately represent the Chartist body. Who will 
dispute that the Chartists far outnumber every 
other section, and indeed all other sections com- 
bined, of the Democratic party? In providing 
for the constitution of the committee, the Con- 
ference should have kept in view the numbers 
of the Chartists, including those who are not 
members of the existing Association. Under 
the ‘*Reform Act,” tho borough of Thetford, 
with 214 electors, returns two members to the 
House of Commons, while the Tower Hamlets, 
with 19,361 electors also, returns only two 
members. This is preposterous; but it would 
be not less so to give the Fraternal Democrats 
three representatives, and the Chartists also 
only three. Such seeming equality would be 
gross inequality of representation. In justice 
to the Fraternals, we must add the expression 
of our conviction that they desire no such in- 
aquality. i 

Notwithstanding this objectionable feature of 
the programme, we would advise the Charter 
Association to vote in favour of the projected 
fusion, on condition of the objectionatle rule 
being forthwith amended, if we entertained the 
hope that that vote would lead to the desired 
union of all sections of the democratic party. 
But we cannot recommend any such vote, be- 
cause morally certain that the union, even if 
approved of by a majority of the members ot 
the existing Charter Association, would not 
meet witli the unanimous approval of the Char- 
tist party. The members of the National Re- 
form League will undoubtedly vote with their 
council against the union ; and under these cir- 
cumstances, the Fraternal Democrats and So- 
cialists are not likely to exhibit much alacrity 
in dissolving their respective societies. 

There are men belonging to each of the ex- 
isting associations, and others who belong not 
to any one of them, who, no doubt, could be 
brought to act together as members of the pro- 
posed ‘* National Charter and Social Reform 
Union.” Buta ‘National Charter and Social 
Reform Union’’ in name, but which in reality 
would be anything but national in numbers, 
funds, &c., would be worse than useless. We 
are weary of make-believe parties assuming to 
themselves the title of ‘‘national.’’—God save 
us from another ‘‘ National Petition !”’ 

Advised by some of your ‘‘friends” to reject 
the proposed union, you have at the same time 
been advised to sanction the calling of a con- 
ference to assemble in Manchester, in January 
next. Is there any utility in helding a confer- 
ence which, if held, will certainly be no repre- 
sentation of the party, but only of a portion 
thereof? Possibly the conveners of the said 
conference may be satisfied with a very modest 
epitome of a national delegation ; but the ques- 
tiou is whether any such conference will be of 
utility to yowu—whether, from its deliberations, 
the Chartist movement will arise animated 
with renewed life and vigour. There is cer- 
tainly sinall hopo of any such result, taking 
into account existing circumstances, and the 
time and place suggested for holding the pro- 
posed conterence, 

At the present moment Chartism has no hold 
upon public opinion. A ‘‘ No Popery confer- 
ence,” or a ‘‘ Grand Exhibition conference,’® 
could be got together upon a large scale; but 
not a Chartist conference. Next to ‘Papal Ag- 
gression,” and ‘‘ The Great Exhibition,” the 
public mind is occupied with the Co-operative 
experiments, the revival of Trades’ Unions, 
and the warlike aspect of affairsin Germanv. 


Of all possible times, the present is the worst 
to proceed to the election of a Chartist confer- 
ence. Even ifthe hope could be resonably en- 
tertained thatthe conterence woul beattended 
by delegates from all parts of the country, it 
would be the height of folly to call them to. 
gether previous to the next session of Pariia- 
ment. Some time after the opening of Parlia- 
ment, when the measures of the government, 
and the propositions of “independent members” 
are before the country, will be the fitting time 
to assemble the Chartist parliament. As re- 
gards the place of mectimg, if the object of the 
conference }s to give the Chartist movement a 
really national character, there can be but one 
fitting place for the sittings of that body—the 
metropolis. To assemble the conference in any 
other locality would be to provincialise, not 
nationalise, Chartism. The Anti-Corn Law 
League commenced iu Manchester, but it had 
tomake London its head quarters before it was 
able to seriously influence publie opiniou, and 
act with effect upon the legislature. It may 
suit the present position of the friends əf Na- 
tional Education, in this early stage of their 
movement, to hold a conference in Mauchester; 
but it may be very surely predicted that before 
they overcome their opponents in the legisla- 
ture, they will lave to hold conferences in the 
metropolis, Itis assumed that the Manchester 
Chartists are much better, or more numerous 
than the London Chartists. Even if true, this 
is a reason for holditig the conference in London 
in preference to Manchester, in order to bring 
London ‘‘up tothe mark.” The policy which 
would set Manchester and London at logger- 
heads, by flattering the one and insulting the 
other, may serve to advance the petty personal 
aims of an individual or a faction, but is not 
calculated nor intended to advance Chartism, 
or serve the cause of the People. 

Ifa Chartist conference should assemble any 
time within thenext six months, common sense 
declares that the place and time for holding 
that conference is London, in the month of May 
next. Then will be assembled in the metro- 
polis tens of thousdnds from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and thousands more from 
foreign countries. The assembling of some- 
thing like a national rep.esentation of Char- 
tism will, under those circumstances, bo a 
matter not at all difficult; and with the help of 
that delegation, Chartism may be proclaimed 
not merely to the Londoners, but to the tens 
of thousands of visitors, British and foreign, 
who will then be located in the metropolis. 
Such a conference may be made worthy of 
the Chartist name. On the other hand, the 
Manchester conference, if persisted in, must 
prove an abortion. It has been repudiated by 
the Chartist Executive, by the West Riding 
delegates, and by a very considerable majority 
of the localities, that thus far have considered 
the proposition. Under these circumstances, 
the convening of a conference by the Man- 
chester committee is at once both unreasonable 
and anti-democratic, and only ca!sulated to 
work mischief instead of good. 

It is nota little suspicious that ‘‘the Man- 
chester Conference” has the warm support of 
the disinterested (although subsidised) camp- 
followers of WALMSLEY, Hume, and Co. You, 
the Chartists, are implored by all that is sacred 
not to contaminate yourselves by accepting the 
fraternal aid of ‘* Socialists,” ‘‘Atheiste,” and 
those who look for ‘‘the Charter and some- 
thing more ;” you are entreated to stand by 
“the Charter, and nothing but the Charter ;” 
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at the same time you are solicited to give your 
aid to the party formed to carry—or, at least, 
to agitate for—the ‘‘little Charter.” Not- 
withstanding « pretty thick coating of ‘ soft 
sawder,” the ‘‘dodge” is clear as daylight. 

Chartist brothers, three modes of action 
are beforo you. 

Ist. You may make yourselves the humble 
servitors and lacqueys of the Fiuancial aud 
Parliamentary Reformers, to be used, used 
up, and flung away like vilest -weeds, as the 
men of your order have ever beeu when they 
have served the tnrn of the middle classes. 
Those who counsel you to this course are 
not your friends, but your worst enemies. 

2nd. Yon may persevere in the course of 
isolated self-sufficiency, shouting for ‘the 
animal, the entire animal—suout, tail, bristles, 
and all,’’ preserving the attributes of a sect, 
opposed by all other political sects, and all 
classes above the rauks of labour; at the 
same time, lacking the sympathy and co- 
operation of the vast mass of your own 
class. ‘This course, if persevered in, may 
bring you to another “Tenth of April,’ and 
consequent humiliation and suffering, but, in 
our opinion, will not bring the Charter. 

3rd. You may act upon the policy shadowed 
forth in the programme agreed to by the ma- 
jority. of the members of the Democratic Cou- 
ference ; and this you may do, even although 
you should reject the proposed union of the 
societies. It is not true that that programme 
mixes up Communism, Atheism, or any other 
ism, with the Charter. On the contrary, the 
Charter is set forth as the one grand object to 
be won, But while organising the people to 
wrest their emancipation from the hands of 
the privileged classes, it is proposed that ad- 
vantage should be taken of all favourable cir- 
cumstances to obtain, or at least struggle for, 
such reforms as a free press, national educa- 
tion, laws to enable the wealth producers to 
associate for the protection of their labour, 
&c., &c. This policy has our humble support, 
not so much because of the worth of the re- 
forms above-named, as because we believe 
such a mode of action would gradually bring 
over to the Chartist ranks masses of the veri- 
table people who have never yet co-operated 
or sympathised with the Chartists, ‘pure 
and simple.’ We desire to make the rural 
labourers, the miners, the trades unionists, 
the co-operators, and the ‘men of thought 
and men of action,” wherever to be found 
among the working classes, Chartists-and- 
something-more. Whatever measure might 
be before the country calculated to affect and 
interest the working classes, whether a Poor 
Law, Ten Hours’ Bill, Home Colouisation 
Bill, Miuers’ Protection Bill, Education Bill, 
&c., we would have the Chartists to bring 
their organised power and influence to the 
support of Labour. This policy may be acted 
upon with or without changing the existing 
Association. We desire to see the great mass 
of the working classes indoctrinated with 
Chartist principles, and inspired with that 
holy fervour which at present guides the few 
rather than the many. Let the Proletarians 
become thoroughly Chartist, the Bour- 
geois reformers will no more insult the unre- 
presented millions with such a scheme as the 
‘little Charter.’? The people enlightened 
and resolved to be free, time and circum- 
stances will do the rest; the ch. ‘us of the 
slave will be speedily and for ever divorced 
from the limbs of the labourer. 
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Brother Chartists, you will decido for your- 
selves, For ourselves, we shall act, with or 
without associations, on the policy which we 
are persuaded is best calculated to rally the 
Proletarians of all sects and sections to the 
great struggle for Labour’s emancipation— 
through the attainment of the CHARTER AND 
SOMETHING MORE ! 


German 


Communism, 


MANIFESTO OF THE GERMAN 
COMMUNIST PARTY, 


CHAPTER II, 


PROLETARIANS AND COMMUNISTS. 

. (Continued from No. 22.) 
Wuar relationship subsists between the Com- 
munists and the Proletarians /—The Communists 
forn no separate party iu opposition to the other 
existing working-class parties. They have no 
interest different from that of the whole Prole- 
tariat. They lay down no particular principles 
according to which they wish to direct and to 
shape the Proletarian movement. The Com- 
munists are distinguishable among the various 
sections of the Proletarian party on two accounts 
—namely, that in the different national Proleta- 
rian struggles, the Communists understand, and. 
direct attention to, the common interest of the 
collective Proletariat, an interest independent of 
all nationality ; and that, throughout the various 
phases of development assumed by the struggle 
between the Bourgeoisie and the Proletariat, the 
Communists always represent the interest of the 
Whole Movement. Ina word, the Communists 
are the most advanced, the most progressive 
section, among the Proletarian parties of all 
countries; and this section has a theoretical 
advantage, compared with the bulk of the Prole- 
tariat—-it has obtained an insight into the histo- 
rical conditions, the march, and the general 
results of the Proletarian Movement. The more? 
immediate aim of the Communists is that of all 
other Proletarian sections. The organisation of the 
Proletariat as a class, the destruction of Middle- 
class supremacy, and the conquest of political power 
by the Proletarians. 

The theoretical propositions of the Commun- 
ists are not based upon Ideas, or Principles, dis- 
covered by this or that Universal Reformer. 
Their propositions are merely general expressions 
for the actual conditions, causes, &c., of an exist- 
ing battle between certain classes, the conditions 
of an historical Movement which is going on be- 
fore our very eyes. 

The abolition of existing conditions of Property 
does not form a distinguishing characteristic of 
Communism. All such conditions have been sub- 
ject to a continual change, to the operation of 
many historical Movements. The French Revo- 
lution, for example, destroyed the feudal condi- 
tions of property, and replaced them by Bour- 
geois ones. It is not, therefore, the abolition of 
property generally which distinguishes Commun-. 
ism; it is the abolition of Bourgeois property. But 
Modcrn Middle-class private property is the last. 
and most perfect expression for that mode of 
Production and Distribution which rests on the 
antagonism of classes, on the using up of the- 
many by the few. In this sense, indeed, the 
Communists might resume their whole Thedry 
in that single expression—Zhe abolition of private 
property. 

It has been reproached to us, the Communists, 
that we wish to destroy the property which is the 
product of a man’s own labour; self-acquired pro- 
perty, the basis of all personal freedom, activity, 
and independence. Self-acquired property! Do 
you mean the property of the small shopkeeper, 
small tradesman, small peasant, whicli precedes 
the present system of Middle-class property ? 
We do not need to abolish that, the progress 
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ofi industrial development is daily destroying it. 
Grido you mean modem Middleclass. property} 
Das labour under the Wages-system, ereate pro- 
perty, for, the Wages-slave; for the Proletarian ? 
No. It creates Capital, that is, a species of pron 
perty, which plunders Wages-laboun;, for Capital’ 
can only increase on condition of ereating,a new 
supply of Wages-labowr; in order to use it up 
anew. 

Property, im its present form, rests upon the 
antagonism of Capital and Wageslabour. Let us 
look at bott sites- of this antithesis: To bea 
Capitalist means to ceeupy not only a personal, 
but asocial pobitidn in the system of production. 
Capital is a cdlleetive product, and can be used 
and set in motiou only by the common activity 
of many, or, to speak exactly, only by the united 
exertions of all the members of society, Capital 
is thus not an: individual, it is a social, power. 
Therefore, when Capital is changed. inte property’ 
belonging in common te all the members: of: 


society, personal-property'is noti thereby changed: 


into social property. It:was social property be- 
fore. The social! character only of property; in 
such a case, is chaumged.. Property: losestits. dass 
eliaracter:—Let us now turm to. Wageslabour: 
The minimum rate of wages is the average price. 
of Proletarian labour. And what.is tlre:minunum: 
rate of wages? Phis that quantity of produce 
which ig necessary’ to conserve the working capa- 
eities of the labourer, What tle Wages-slave can: 
gain by his aetivity'is merely what is requisite for 
the bare reproduction of his-existence.. We by no: 
Means wish to abolish this personal appropriation 
of the products’ of labour; am appropriation: leav- 
mg ue net profit, no surplus,. to: be applied to. 
eommand the labour of others. We only wish bo 
elange'the miserably insufficient character of this 
appropriation, whereby the producer lives only: 
to increase Capital; that-is, whereby he is kept. 
‘alive only so- far as it may be the interest of the 
Taling class: In Middleolasysoviety, actual living: 
labour isnothing but ameans of increasing accwmu- 
lated: labour. Tr Communistic society, aecumulat- 
@4 labour is only'a means of enlarging, increasing, 
and varifying the vital process of the producers. 
dn Middle-class: society,- the Past. reigns over the 
Present! In: Communistic society, the: Present 
ieigns ever the Past. In Middle-class: society, 
Capital is independent and personal; while the 
active individual is dependent and deprived! of 
personality. And the destruction of’ such a sys- 
tem is’called by Middle-elass- advocates, the’ des- 
traction of personality and freedom. They are so 
fer right, that the question im hand isthe destruc- 
tion of ' Middle-class personality, independence, 
and freedom. Within the present. Middie-clags! 
conditions of production, freedom: means: free 
trade, freedony of buying and: sellitg: But- if 
trade, altogether; is-to- fall, so will free trade: fall 
with the rest. Thedeclamations about‘ free trade, 
avall the remaining’ Bourgeois: déeclamations upon 
the subject of freedom generally, havo a meaning 
only when’ opposed to fettéred trade, and to the 
enslaved’ tracesnvan of the: Middle Ages; they’ 
have' no meaning whatever in refercnce: to the: 
Communistic destruction of profitmongering, ofi 
the Middleclass conditions of production; andi of 
the Middle-classitselfi Youare horrified that-we. 
aim at the abolition of private property. But: 
under your present: system of society, private 
property: has nmo existence. for nine-terths of its 
members; ita existence is ‘based upon tlie very 
fact that it existsnot at‘all for nine-tenths of the: 
population. You reproach us, then, that we.aim 
at the abolition of a species of property which 
involves, as'g neecssary condition, the absence of 
all property fér-tlie immense majority of society.. 
In w word, yow reproach! us. that. wo‘ aim at. the 
destruction: of YOUR property, That is:precisoly 
what we aim at. F 
. From the moment when Labour eam no longer 
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lean: no: longer. constituto itself as Middle-elass | 
‘property, from that moment. you deelare, that 
human personality is: abolished. You aeknow-- 
ledge,. then, that for you. personality generally 
means: the personality of the Bourgeois, the 
Middle-class proprietor. It'is precisely this kind 
‘of personality which is to be destroyed. Com- 
smunisin deprives no one of the right of appropri- 
ating social products; it only takes: away: from 
him the power of appropriating the command 
‘over'the labour of others. It has been objected 
‘that activity will cease, anda universal lazincss 
‘pervade society, were the abolition: of private 
property: oneco accomplished. According to this 
view of the matter, Middle-class. society ought, 
ilong since, to have been ruined through idleness; 
ifor under the present system, those who do work 
„acquire no-property, and those who acquire pro- 
‘perty dono work. This objection rests upon the 
(tautological proposition, that there will be no 
-Wages-labour whenever there is no Capital. 
All’ the objections: made to the Communistie 
' mode of producing and distributing physical: pro- 
‘duets, have aleo beer directed against the'pro- 
-duetion and distribution of intellettual products. 
As; m the opinion of the Bourgeois, the destruc- 
‚tion of class. property involves the cessation of 
‘appropriation, in like manner the cessation. of 
'elass-civilisation, in his opinion, is identical with 
‘the cessation of civilisation generally. The civi- 
lisation whose loss he deplores, is the system of 
' civilising men into machines. 
But do not dispute with us, while you measure 
the proposed abolition of Middle-class property, 
‘by your’ Middle-class ideas of freedom, eivilisa- 
‘tion, jurisprudence, and the like. Your idcas 
‘are the necessary consequences of the Middle- 
| class conditions of property and production, as 
your jurisprudenoeis the Will of your class raised 
to the dignity of Law, a Will whose subject is 
‘given iu the economical conditions of your elass. 
' The selfishmode of viewing the question, whereby 
you confound your transitory conditions of pro- 
. duction and property with the etcrnal laws of 
‘Reason’ and Nature, is common to all ruling 
classes. What you understand with regard to 
Antique and Feudal property, you cannot under- 
stand with regard to modern Middle-class pro- 
perty.—The destruction of domestic ties! Even 
„the greatest Radicals are shocked at this scanda- 
‘lous intention of the Communists: - Upon what. 
rests the present system, the Bourgeois system, 
of family relationships? Upon Capital, upon 
private gains, on profit-mongering, In its most 
perfect. form it exists only for the Bourgeoisie, 
and it finds a befitting compliment in the com- 
pulsory celibacy of the Prolctarians, and ‘in public. 
prostitution. The Bourgeois family system natu- 
rally disappears with the disappearance of its com- 
| plement, and’ the destruction of both is involved 
lin the déstrwetion of Capital. Do you reproach us 
‘that.we intend abolishing the using up ot children 
| By their parents? We acknowledge thisorime. Or 
‘that we will abolish the most. endearing relation- 
ships, by substituting a public and social system 
of education forthe existing private one? And 
lis not: your system.of education also determined 
tby socicty ? By the social conditions, within the 
‘limits of whieh you educate? by the more or less 
| directinfluence of socicty, through the medium.of 
‘your schools, and so forth? The Communists dio 
‘notinvent the infltence of sooiety upon education; 
thoy only seek to change: its character, to veycue: 
jeducation: from: the, imflwenee of a ruling, olass. 
‘Middile:clase talk aboub domestic tios.and educa- 
‘tion, about the emdearing connection. ofi parent 
‘and child, becomos more and more disgusting in 
iproportion asthe family ties of the Proletarians 
laro torn asunder, and their children changed into 
machines, , into articles of ecommerce, by the ex- 
tension of the modern industrial system. But 
‘you intend introducing a community of wonren, 


be changed into Capittl,—into money; or rent,— jisħrieks the whole Middlc-class like atragic chorus. 
into’a social powor capable! of being: nonepoltsed’ |\'Fhe Bourgeois looks upon his wife as a mere in- 


that is, from the moment when personal property l! 


strument of production; heis told that the instru- 


ments of production are to be used np'iz.commont,, 
and thus-he naturally supposes that. women will: 
share the common: fate of other machines. He 
does not even dream that it is intended, on the. 
contrary, to abolish the position of woman as a. 
mere instrument of. preduetion. For the. rest, 
nothing can be more Tudierous than the highly 
moral and religious: horror: entertained -by the 
Bourgeoisie towards'the. pretended: official com-. 
munity: of women among the Communists. We 
do not:require to introduce community of women, 
it has always-existed. Your Middle-class gentry 
are not satisfied. with having the wives and daugh- 
ters of their Wages-siaves at their disposal,—not. 
to mention the innumerable public prostitutes,— 
but they take a particular pleasure in seducing 
each other's wives. Middle-class marriage is.in 
reality a community of wives. At the most, 
then, we could only be reproached for wishing to 
substitute an open, above-board community of 
women, for the pres¢n# mean, hypoeritical, 
sneaking kind of community. But it is evident 
enough that with the disappearanee of the present 
conditions of praduction, the community of wo- 
men occasioned by them,-namely, official and 
non-official. prostitution will also disappear. 

The Cominunists are further. reproached with 
desiring to destroy patriotism, the feeling of 
Nationality. Tho Prolctarian has no Fatherland. 
You cannot deprive him of that which he has 
not got. When the Proletariat obtains politieal 
supremacy, becomes tle National Class. and 
constitutes itself as tlre Nation,—it will, indeed, 
be national, though not in the middleclass sense- 
of the word. The National divisions and antag- 
onisms presented by the European: Nations, al 
ready tend towards obliteration. through the 
development of the Bourgeoisie, through the 
influence of free-trade, a world-wide market, the 
uniformity of the modern modes of Production: 
and the ecnditions of modern life arising oat of 
the present industrial system. 

The supremacy of the Proletariat will hasten 
this obliteration of national peculiarities, for the 
united action of—at least—all civilized countries 
is one of the first conditions of Proletarian 
emancipation. In proportion to the cessation 
of the using up of one individual by another, 
will be the cossation of: the using up of one na 
tiom by anothor. Tho hostile attitude assumed 
by nations towards eaeh other, will cease with. 
the antagonisms of the classes into which each 
nation is divided. 

The accusations against. communism, which 
have been made from the Theological, Philoso- 
phical, and Ideological, pomts of view; deserve 
no further notice. Does it reqnire- any great 
degree of intellect to perceive that changes occur: 
in our ideas, conceptions, and’ opinions, in a 
word, that: the consciousness of mau: alters with: 
every Ohange in the conditions: of his physical 
existence, ın his socml relations and position ? 
Does not the history of Ideas show, that intel 
lectual production has always changed: with. 
the charges in material production? The 
ruling ideas of any age have always been the: 
ideas of the then rullag:class. Yon talk of ideas 
which have revolutionised’ soviety ; but you 
merely express the fact, that within the old’ 
form of society, the elenrents of a mew one were 
being formed, and that the dissolution of the 
old ideas was koepinrg. pace with. the dissolution 
of the old conditions. of social, life. When the 
antique world was. in ‘its last agony, Christianity. 
triumphed. over the, antique'religien, When 
the. dogmas of Christianity were superseded by 
the enlightenmont of the eighteenth oentury, 
feudal society was concentrating its. last cffarts 
against the then revolutionary Bourgeoisie. 
The ideas of religious liberty and freedom of 
‘thought were the expressions of unlimited com- 
potition in the affairs and: free trade in the 
sphere of intellect and religion. But yeu say, 
‘theological, moral,. philosophioa}, political ang 
legel ideas, are subject to be modified by the 


Progress of historical developement. Religion, 
athies, uphilesophy, ‘politics, and jurisprudence 
are, however, of all times. ‘And swe find ‘besides 
gartain eternal ideas, for example, Ereedom, 
Justice arid the like,—which are common to,all 
the warions social ‘phases and states. But-oom- 
munism destroys these ‘eternal truths ; ‘it-pretends 
to abolish religion and Ethics, instead ae merely 
giving them a new.form ; Commypnism, therefare, 
contradiets.all preceding modes. of -historiaal deve- 
lopment. ‘Fo what-does this-xecusation amount ? 
The history of all preceding states’ of society'is 
Simply the history of class antagonisms, which 
were fought. under .different eonditions, and as- 
sumed different forms during the different histori- 
eal. epochs, Whatever form «these antagonisms 


may shave assumed, the using up of one part of | 
adsiety by another, part, is.a fact, common to the | 
whole past.. No wonder. then, thatthe social,con-. |: 
sciousness of -past ‘ages should ‘have a common | 


gronni, in spite of the multiplicity and diversity, 
of social arrangements : that :it sheukl move.ia 
certain common forms of thinking, which will 


completely disappear with tho disappearance of | 


class antagonism. The eompunistic revolution is 
the most 'thorough-going rupture, wth the tradi- 
tionary conditions-of preperty, no wonder then, 
that its progress will involye the completcst rupture 
with traditionary ideas. —_— i 

Byt we must have dane with the nriddladass 
accusations against communism. We have seen 
that the first step in the proletarian revolution, 
will be the conquest of Democraey, the elevation of 
the Proletariat to the state of the ruling dass. The 
Proletarians will use their political supremacy in 
order to deprive the middle-class of the command 
of capital ; to centralise all the instruments of 
production inthe hands of the State, that is, in 
those of the whele proletariat organized as the 
ruling class, and to increase the mass of productive 
powcr with the ntmast.possible rapidity. It is a 
matter of course that this can be done, at first, only 
by despotic interference with the rights of pro- 
perty, and middle-class -conditions of :production, 
By regulations, in fact, which—economically con- 
sidered—appear insufficient and untenable ; whieh, 
therefore, in the,course of the revolution, necessi- 
tate ulterior and more radical measures, ‘and are 
unavoidable as a means towards a thorough change 
in the modes of production. These regulations 
will, of course,‘be diferent in different eonntries. 
But for the most advanced countries, the following 
will be pretty generally applicable-— , 

1. The ‘national eporopriation of the and, and 
the application af rent to the public revenue. 

2. A heavy progressive tax. 

3. Abolition ofthe right of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of-the property ef-all emigrants 
and rebels. ' 

5. Centralization of eredit tn the dande of the 
State, by means of a nationdl bank, With an ex- 
clusive monopoly aud a.siate-capital. 

6. Centraliztion of all -the -means .of eemmuni- 
cation in the hands-of’the state. 

7. Increase of the .national mannpfadtories ; of 
the instrwments.of production ; ithe cultivation of 
waste lands and the improvement of the land 
generally according to a common plan. »! 

8, Labour made compulsory for al; and the or- 
ganization of industrial armies, especially for agri- 
culture. 

9. The anion of manvfaeturing and agricultural 
industry; with a view of gradually abolishing the 
antagonism ‘between fon. and country. 

10. The. public and gratuitous education of 
all children ; the abdlition of the prcs.iaystem 
effectery labour for childvon +: the wanani of 
education and material «preduction with other pe- 

lations of 2. imitar natnye. A 

When Class eistinetions will have finally ‘dieap- 

and ion will have been concentrated 
in the bands of this Association which .cemprises 
the whole nation, the public. power will lowe its :po- 
litical character. Political power in the .qsactisense 
ofthe word, being the organised power of one class, 
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which enables it to oppress another, ‘When the 
proletariat has becn forced to unite as a class during 
its struggle with the Bourgeoisie, whon it has bo- 
come the ruling class by a-reyolution, and as such 
has destroyed, by force, tho dld conditions of 
production, it destroys, necessarily, with these can- 
ditions of production, the -eonditions of existence 
of all elass antagonism, of elasses generality, and 
thus.it destroys, also, its own supremacy asa class, 
The old Bourgeois Society, with ,its classes, and 
olass antagenisme, will be :roplacod (by an associa- 
tion, wherein the free development of naon is ‘the 
condition of the free davelopment of ALL. 


—— 


Lnstttuttons and Lats of epub- 
licam Arica, 


— 


(Continued from No. 19 of the “ Red Republican.”) 
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1 THE CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


“The ‘Powers of Congress.—The constitution pro- 

| vides that the congres shall have power to lay and 
| collect ‘taxes, duties, smposts, and excises to pay 
| the debts, and provide fọr'the common ‘defence and 
| general. welfare of the United States, but all duties, 
imposts and excises muSt ibe aniform throughout 
the: United States. To herrow-money-on: the credit 
of the United States. To regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several ‘States, and 
with the Indian tribes. To establish an uniform 
rule of naturalization, and uniform/laws.on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies throughout the United States. 
(This latter power with respect to bankruptcies is 
not now exercised, but it hasbeen en two occasions. ) 
To-coin money, and regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin; and fix the standard of weights 
and measures. -Congress provides post roads ‘and 
pest-offices; secures to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their protluetion for limited terms; 
constitutes tribunals inferior to the supreme courts; 
and punishes-piraoies and other crimes against the 
laws of nations. Jt has the power to declare war; 
to raise armies and fleets; make rules for their 
government; to -all out the militia, in order to 
suppress insurrections, and exeoute the laws of the 
Union; and to provide for organising, arming, and 
disciplining the militia. It has the exclusive con- 
trol and manageme of all forts, -ansenals, and 
doek-yards belonging to the United States. It may 
make any Jaw necessary for carrying all these 
yarious powers into execution.” 
“s Congress assembles at Washington, in the district 
of Columbia; a piece of land ten miles square, ‘be- 
longing mot to any one of the States, but to the 
Union at large; and over this distriot, Congress until 
very recently exercised exclusive legislation.” 

% Limitations of the Powers of Congress.—Con- 
gress is not allowed to suspend the privilege of: the 
writ of habeas corpus, except in cases of rebellion 
or invasion, Direct taxes must be levied in pror 
portion tothe census or enumeration before directed 
to be taken. No direct tax is at present levied by 
Congress. Tt is declarad that no taxor tuty sball 
he laid upon.arti¢les exported from any tate. No 
preference shall be given tp the ports af one State 
over those of another. Noi title of mobility is to be 
grautetl by Congress.” 

“ Limitations of the Powers.qf the States.—Nq 
Ritete can denare war, or make a separate treaty; 
egin money; grant any’title of mobility; pass any 
bitLof attainder, ge post facto law, of law ‘immpair- 
ing the obligation of contracts. No State is .al- 
lowedte impose deties on imports ar exports.” ; 
MOTO @ Judiciary,—The jadiciat ‘power of ithe 
Union is vested in a supreme court, and such m- 
ferior courts as cougrass way from time to time 
establish. "The judges of the supreme gourt are 


éleeted for life by the president and senate. “The | 


federa). courts are established for the purpose of de- 
| diding ‘all such eases #8 could not properly and 
: fairly “be left to ‘the ‘courts of the individual States, 
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because of the general interests of.some or all of the 
States or their vitisens, being invalved in the mat- 
ter in controversy. The constitution precisely de= 
fines the, jurisdiction ef the federal courts. It is to 
extend: to all cases arising under the oonstitation, 
or ‘the Jaws-and'treaties of the 'United “States; to 
controversies io which the, United States shall be a 
party ;.to.controvensies between twowr more States, 
or between citizens of different: states, &c. But the 
Jurisdiction is not to extend to suits against a State 
by citizens of any other Stato er foreigners,’’ 

“ Miscellaneous ‘Provisions-—The citizens of 
each State are entitled to all. privileges and immu- 
nities ‘af citizens in the several‘ States, Provision 
is made to reclaim slaves who may escape from ong 
State to another. Congress is empowered to dis-. 
pose of and govern the territory of the United: 
States, “The United ‘States guarantee to every. 
State in the Union a republican form of governments, 
and, also undertake to protect each of them against 
invasion and domestic ‘violence. “No State would' 
be permitted by the Wnion to establish a monarchy 
ox .aristacnacy. Amendments ‘to .the constitution 
may .be proposed by two-thirds -of ‘both houses ‘of 
congress, or ‘by:a convention called for the purpose, 
on application of tavo-thirds of the States; aad 
whan. ratited by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several’ States, or by'convention fn three-fourths 
thereof, they become a part of the -corrected con- 
stitution. Certain amendments were made in 1799: 
to prevent-misconstruction or abuse of the powers 
of congress. These declare that congress shall 
make no daw respecting an establishment ef reli- 
fion,.or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; er 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the. press, ‘&c.' 
It is also declared that a well-regulated militia 
being necessary to the security of a free state, the 
right of the people to keep amd bear arms shall not 
be infringed. These amendments also contain, 
many valuable provisions.respecting the quarteriag. 
of troops, unreasonable searches aud seizures, and 
the form of trials in the federal courts.” 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 1852.—Aliene who: have 
been three years in the United States, and who did. 
not arrive. uuder eighteen years of age, in‘orderte be 
qualtfied to vote atthe Presidential Election in 18%, 
must declare their intention to become. natpralised on’ 
or before the seventh day of the month of November, 
1850, otherwise they wall have lost the privilege of 
yoting.on that. occasion — New York Tripe, 


STANDING ARMIEs—If soldier-playing can save 
France, her salvation is aoa Reviews with-. 
out number, parchment thumping, trum pet-blowimg, 
target-firing, buyonet-practicing, sword flourishmg— 
and what is it all for? To save society, to protect, 
religion, family, and property! A regiment stationed 
at Rouen is stated to have left 460 illegitimate chil- 
dren behind it ; and the last year’s reportof Paria 
shows that ane-ohild out of every three is barn im 
shame. Thisischietly owing ‘to the army, or tothe 
poverty which it gives ‘rise to, preventing girls from 
getting husbands—Iuxuries not to be had without 
dowers in this lens of the rays.of civilisation. This 
day is devoted to a grand review at Versailles, . Shoals 
pf great. men, tricked ont like great babies—peditical 
flunkies, disport themeelves ‘forthe deleetation of a 
crowd of peasantry whe can neither read ner ‘write.’ 
Talk ofa woman’s lovelfor dress! Why there is not 
an onsigunorageveral in Europe that does not glory 


in his red, bine, and gold, Tike a shild. The Duke of 
Wellington, with all bis .epignamatic bi 
rudealess,'is ‘not superior to exthiliration xt threltaw 


colours he omn. —Fróm the tetter of an H ieor 
resident ty Paris, published in the © New York 
Tribune.” 

‘Four-or five persons who are closely ' united and. rer 
splutely determined toimpore Upon. :a price,’ orn ain dh 
veny easily, They never show thangs'to-bim but in.such @ 
light, as they aro.sure will please, They icanceal whaterer 
aould ,sontibute to enlighten: him ; and, as they aniy 
besiege him continually, be caunct be inforrned of ang 
thing buat through their channel, smd does mothing inet 
what they think fit to suggest. te him. Henoe.it is that 


| he bestows employment en thoseheonght tò exolnde tom 


them and, on the other-side, removes from offices sueh 
persens.aé-are moat wenthy of Alling them, : in a mord 
the bast prince is often adld ‘by ‘those men, though the be 
ever so-vigilant, and even euspicions.ef them— The How 
pevor Lhoclesian, 
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Tae EASTERN Counties ENGINE-DRIVERS AND FIRFMEN.— 
We take the following statement of facts from the speech 
of Mr. Dawson, chairman of a public meeting of tbe men 
on strike, held to refute certain statements made in an 
article in Bentley's Miscellany, with respect to the skilfui- 
ness of the new drivers; 2nd, to let the shareholders know 
the damage daily done to their property on the line; and 
3rd, to make the puhilc aware of the unfitness of the prescnt 
staff of men engaged to drive the engines on the Eastern 
Counties line, ‘The Jong llst of accidents showed their 
want of skili, and the retirsment of many, whose agree- 
mhénts were out, proved that they had been deceived when 
they were engagea. Several of the new wen had stated 
that they were enticed into the-sérvice of the company by 
false statements and pretences, such as an increase of 
traffic and similar pretext.. Some of ‘them were in situ- 
ations at the time, which they left to come to the Eastern 
Counties, but when they were informed of the facts they were 
anxious to return to them but found themselves prevented 
by thelr agreements.” Mr. Dawson read a long catalogue 
of accidents of various descriptions, commencing on tbe 
20th of August last, and ending on the 10th inst., the facts 
of each being specifically and cirtumstantiaily given. “A 
great number of engines had been disabled, the fire-boxes 
burnt and otherwise damaged, with a consequent enormous 
loss to the company. The rulling stock, -wbhith*wader Mr. 
Hunter, the former locomotive superintendent; wasi'amply 
snfiicient for all the purposes of the company, had, as the 
resnlt of the unskilful management of Mr. Gooch and the 
new drivers, fallen below the daily requirement of the line, 
When they left, there were three new and superior engines 
in the Romford shed that had never been used at all, and 
sixteen extra engines only occasionally used. .These had 
all been brought into work, and the directors had also hired 
six engines from the Newmarket Company, and were still 
unable to provide for much morethan the passenger trafic. 
As a conseqnence, the goods traffic was neglected, ànd 
where these goods were of a perishable natute, there was 
an additional loss to the company.”’ Thirty-five accidents 
were enumerated as having occurred during the period 
embraced in the list. ‘‘On the 20th of August, No. 81 
engine, coming up witb the fish train, had to be divided on 
Chesterfield Bank for want of steam ; the driver took one 
half of the train toWendon, leaving the other on the main 
line, and on his retarn for it, found he had no water in his 
fank, and very little in his boiler; he had to pull his fire 
out, and was three honrs late, losing the market with the 
fish, at a serions cost to the company.” A great number 
of cases were cited in which the trains were late, varying 
from three-quarters te three honrs and abalf and upwards, 
‘s No. 85 engine, on arriving at Cambridge, on the 29th of 
September, with a frain of passengers, had one of its wheels 
turned off, and, as a consequence, was throwu off tbe road. 
X it had happened on an embankment the lives of the 
passengers would have been sacrificed. On the same day, 
the train‘on arriving at Yarmouth, instead of stopping at 
the ticket platform, ran on, and would have come in 
Gollison with the mail train, just about to start, if the 
tet had not been plugged, which is seldom the case, 
e Pe ake in the mail train were so terrified that they 
got out of the frain, and some of them refused to proceed 
by it. Qn the ‘1st of October an accident occurred at the 
Stratford station, by which damage was done to property, 
and thé passengers in the up Cambridge train, due in Lon- 
don at 10, 40. p.m., were violently knocked off their seats. 
This was cansed by the driver of engine No. 177 running 
violently ont of the siding, and coming in contact with the 
traln, not baving paid any attention to the signals. On the 
7th, another severe accident and loss of property occurred 
at Brick-lane, in which four trucks.were knocked off the 
Hne, and one filled with plate glass was knocked to pieces. 
On the 25th a driver unhooked his engine from the train 
on Stanaway bank, ’ The pilot came to seek, and brought 
the disabled engine into Colchester, put it in the shed. and 
all went home to breakfast, leaving the traiu standing on 
the main line, three miles distant from thetown, The 
irregularities of time, and consequent accidents, continued 
to the present tlme, and the facts they had collected, and 
were prepared to prove, were the best commentary that 
could be offered on Bentley's fabulous statement. It had 
evidently been published to blind the public as to the 
actual state of affairs on the fine, for it must still be fresh 
in the recollection of all, that, prior to the appearence of 
that article, the accident at Brentwood occurred, through 
which nine lives were lost; and at Enfield, although no 
lives were iost, the passengers hada most narrow escape,” 
The facts stated hy the chnirman werc confirmed by others, 
One of the speakers stated that “he had been back again 
towork under Mr..Gooch, and he found that gentleman 
had not relaxed in his system of tyranny; for, taking into 
account the extra work, and the reduced wages, it made 
2s. 9d. a day iess than he would have earned under the old 
management. Butthat was notall, The new handshad 
threatened him with violence, and his engine had a seri- 
ous trick played to it. On bringing it out he found the 
steam escaping by the fire-plates. Luckily, hc had the 
presence of mind to open the safety valves, before opening 
the doors; hut endeavouring to do so he found they were 
locked. Any one acquainted with a eteam-engine knew 
the danger of a violent explusion with locked valves. Ilo 
did not think himself safe. Gave notice to Mr. Gobch of 
the fact, and was not allowed to work again,” Several 
speakers corroborated a statement made in a former num- 
ber of this publication, that the list of men on strike is in 
the hands of the railway superintendents, not only in 
England but in Scotland, and is always referred to on 
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application for employment. t e 
aay state that a ox AE ago tlie mail train to Cambridge 
was delayed one hour and a half, and through the ineffici- 
ency of the drivers had to make the last stage of the jour- 
ney with horse power instead of steam! A passenger’s 
train from London ran into a goods train at Wittlestord, 
in hroad daylight, and extracted ‘some of the passéngers 
teeth without the aid of a dentist, at the same time the 
engine was consigned to what the Yankees term ‘‘immor- 
tal smash.” Preserve us from the Eastern Counties line 


_while Mister Gooch reigns king and lord! 


` Tue Typer Foonpgks.—Our readers will remember that 
the men and’ fads who found themselves foreed hy the 
tyranny of Casten and Fagg to strike work, and quit the 
Ghiswell-stroet Foundry, numbered ninety-six. Of this 
number twenty-three huve obtained employment at other 
letter fougdries. It is believed that more of the turn-outs 
will find work almost immediately. Caslon and Fagg 
have put to “ the Rubbing” two little boys, each about $3 


years old, to fill the places of men! The women, it appears, |. 


cannot do the work, and so—to catry out the cheap sys- 
tem—these Mammonltes are using up the sweatand mar- 
row of children !- : The poor: boys are to receive three 
shillings a week until competent to do the work — of 
men! To polish type on’a stone, requires a strength of 
armi ‘not given to éither children or women. The French 
female rubbers knows this to their cost, One of them has 
found tho work so injurious and unbearable that she Has 
been compelled togive notice of her intention to leave and. 
return to her native count.y. The introduction of foreign 
workers, and the attempt to supersede the labour of men 
by that of women and children, have made the names, of 

aslon, Fagg, and Co., infamous inthe records of Indus- 
try. As regards the ‘‘ Rubbing’ the experiment of em- 
ptoying women and children must fai} ; and “ the firm” 
will be forced to employ men to do the work at theregular 
trade price. Welearn with much pleasure that the re- 
cent contributions to the Strike Find include Tin Pounns 
from the Dublin compositors, ‘The turn-outs are deter- 
mined not to flinch, and if supported as hitherto must ere 
long be victorious. ae 

Sre or Power-Loom WEaveRSs.—We have received a 
copy of “The Twenty-ninth Report” of the Income and 
Expenditure of a large number of tnrn-outs, latefy in the 
employ of Sir E, Armitage and son, Pendleton, Of the 
origin of the strike we have no information. It appears 
that some hundreds of adults, and some hundreds of chil- 
dren in addition, numbering altogetirer weil on to a thou- 
sand individuals, are on strike to resist some kind of in- 
justice, or obtain somme kind of justice, not to be obtaiued 
by humbly petitioning the great Millocrat. Up tothe 2d 
of November, the strike had continued seven weeks. We 
are glad to observe that the turn-outs appear to have 
public sympathy on their side, .as evinced by the large 
amount of money collected weekly. From some remarks 
of the committee, pretacing the money account, we gather 
tnat Sir E, Armitage has been playing the usual game in 
trying toinduce workers belonging to other towns, to take 
the places of his old ‘‘hands,” Leis aiso evicting tenants 
after the approved fashion of the land-robbers of Ireland. 
We extract the following from the aforesaid remarks :— 
‘t We sincerely pity our opponents for the. unfair tricks 
they are resortiug to in endeavouring to overcome our fair 
demands. What treacherous consequences there would 
have been to humanity in misleading the poor people of 
Warrington, and inducing them to unhouse and starve 
the poor people of Pendleton! We are happy to say that 
the vigilance and manliness of our Agents frustrated their 


. abominable intentions, and prevented the selfishness and 


degradation that would have resulted. We hear from one 
of our correspondents that inquiry has been made for 
Power-luom Weavers in the North of England, promising 
them good wages, constant employment, and other such 
like puff, to induce them to leave their comfortable homes 
in exchange for submission and low wages. In this, as 
in the rest, they are entirely defeated. The weavers have 
sent word ‘That they have had enough of nobsticking iu 
Latexshire !? The good Knight is carrying out his ‘ well 
known liberality in his conduct towards his tenants, 
who are on strike. They must quit their houses and 
take to the street.” MHospitable man! — The ‘good 
knight? It strikes us we have heard of his Knightship 
before to-day. Could not some of our readers favour us 
with a little information as to the ‘* good knight's” good- 
ness ? 


MINER’S STRIKE.—F'rom a Report of the Income and Ex- 
penditure in cunnection with a strike of Miners at Cockey 
Moor, somewhere in Lancashire, we learn the particulars 
set forth in the following evtract:—‘ Our grievance is 
that our master wanted to reduce our wages six shillings 
inthe pound.” A modest reduction, truly! ‘ We return 
our sincere thanks for the kind support we have received 
from our friends and the public generally, and as we have 
not come to any arrangement with our employers we still 
solicit a continuance of your support, Thirty-eight (Men 
and Boys) left work on the 29th of June, 3! of whom have 
been out of employ ever since.” The strike has, conse- 
quently, continued about twenty-one weeks. We are glad 
to observe that the income of the strike fund is fully equal 
to the expenditure. We trust this will continue until 
either the ‘‘masters” is broughtt to a sense of justice 
or the the men find employment elsewhere, 

REDUCTION OF EMPLOYMENT ON RaiLwars.—The reduction 
of the number of persons employed in the-construction of 
Railways has beeu very considerable, amounting to 88,36] 
persons, against an increase of only 3,280 employed upon 
lines open for traffic, showlng that 31,081*persons who, in 
May, 1348, werc actively cmployed in some capacity upon 
railways, have been removed from this employment, and 


Iu additiun to the above we | thrown upon the general labour market of the country. 


This, added to the reduction in the previous year, gives a 
total of nearly 150,000 wbo have been thrown out of em- 
ployment, and which will, by the end of the current year, 
be augmented, probably, to the extent of 60,000 more, 
making an aggregate of npwards of 200,000 persons who 
may be considered as having heen temporarily withdrawn 
from other occupations by the stimulas which railways 
reeeived in 1845 and 1846, and who must now seek a live- 
lihood in other ways, 


CO-OPERATIVE Stores in Faance.— The workmen of 
Lille have furmed a society for procuring, at the cheapest 
rate for themseives and their families, food, clothing, and 
fuel, and for mutual assistance in case of disease, or other 
misfortune. The management is conducted on the most 
economical footing> The butchér receives a small per 
centage per head of cattle, and all other functions are 
fulfilled gratuitousiy by different members of the society 
in their leiswre hours. 


Proearss OF ASSOCIATION IN Ammatca.—The New York 
Tribune mentions that there existy at present a great 
movement among all the German Trade and Scientific 
Associations, as well as among the Americans, Congresses 
are called and have been held, particularly at Philadelphia 
to consider the formation of a league among all the Work- 
ing Associations of the Uuited States tu constitute a 
Central Committee for the uniform progress and cultiva- 
tion of the working classes. 


poetry for the People. 


THE ENSLAVED ENGLISHMAN. 
F om “ Repubdliéan ‘Songs for Republican Singers.” 
BY JOHN ATHOL WOOD. 

Tune—“ The Englishman.” 


THERE is au Isle amid the sea, 
to ev’ry nation known ; 
Whose ‘ soil-worn Sons” believe they're free, 
Though Freedom long hath flown. 
For money-ldrds and ticied knaves 
Have crushed beneath their yoke— 
Until they re worse than galley slaves— 
‘¢ Our hearts of British Uak.” . 
“Tis the land where patriot blood has ran 
From the heart of many,uii Englishman. 


There is a People groaning neath 
A weight of tax, imposed 
Upon them from tneir first drawn breath, 
Until the grave has closed 
O’er theni, and their storm-rent career 
Of mis’ry and turmoil ; 
Entailing to their offspring dear, 
A henitage or toil. ' : 
And they are slaves ; the proofis when 
Laws grind our labouring Snglishmen, 


There is a purse-proud haughty few— 
A self-entitled -* great ;” 3 
Descended from a vrigand crew— 
Mid pomp and tinsel state, 
Who never earned the bread they eat, 
Yet arrogantly dare 
To grasp the wealth, which it is meet 
Suould tall to Labour s share. 
They’re a locust pest, who cast the ban 
Of serfdom v’er each Englishman. 


There is a staunch ‘‘ Fraternal Band,” 
Resolved, come weal or woe, 
For Freedom, Faith, and Fatherland, 
‘To make the tyrants bow 
Before the People’s mighty mind— - 
The might of voice and peun— 
E’en life, if need, will be resigned 
To prove they’re ENOLIsH MEN. 
Kedemption’s work have they began, 
Each tugh-souled patriot Englishinau. 


Arouse ye, then, be slaves no more ! 
It is the day and hour 
To crush the oppressors on our shore, 
And wrest from them the power 
To longer sway—as they have donue— 
A People, boid and brave, 
Who've made their boast—An English sun 
Ne'er suw an English slave, 
Join heart and hand, be firm, and then 
Ye shall be Free-BoRN ENGLISH MEN. 


A day, an hour of virtuous liberty, is worth a whole 
cternity of bondage.—.1ddison, 


Revolution is but another name for reform resisted tuv 
long, and yielded too late, —Eciectic Review, 
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Letters of L’Ami du Peuple. 


XVII. 


As in a fortress, princes, priests, and peers, 

Besieged by their own subjects sore oppressed, 

Cry to us—‘ Come, be masters, end our fears ; 

We will be serfs so tyrants we may rest.’ 

I take my lance. before me, far and wid2, 

Sceptre and cross are bow’'d like abject things; 

Neigh, O my faithful courser! neigh with pride, 

And trample undef foot the peoplesand their kings!” 
Beranger’s ‘‘ Song of the Cossack.” 


COSSACK SUPREMACY. 
“In fifty years Evropo will be Republican 
or Cossack !?? This famous prophecy of: 
NAPOLEON’8 cannot be too often repeated. 


Upwards of thirty years hays passed since 
that prediction was uttered.;: and,there can 


of PETER THE Great, have constituted the 
unchanging policy of the Russian despots. 
Already the lance of the Cossack is the 
dominant sceptre of Europe. 

Taking into account the present prostration 
of the peoples of Europe, and the almost 
omnipotent brute force wielded by thé ruling 
tyrants, one might be almost: tempted to 
despair of the Republican cause. “Hungary 
has shared ‘the -doom of Poland. Italy is 
again trampled down by the foreign brigand 
and thg:truth-and-freedom-hating monk. 
Germatiy,;. betrayed by her sham patriots, 
and victimised by her perjured princes, has 


receded to the régime of METTERNICH. | 


freedom, it worse off now than before the 


aoa so far as concerns the actualities of 
revolution of February. Her ‘‘republic”’ is 


Þe but little doubt that, within the remainder | an incorporated. sham and blasphemy—‘‘a 
of the allotted term, the prophecy will be | mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” 
fulfilled : Europe will be Republican or | nothing of the army of martyrs who died in 


To say | 


Cossack ! 
Which ? 


Looking at the present state of continental | 


Europe, one is almost, led to anticipate the 
‘fulfilment of the black, not the brilliant, side 
of the Corsican’s prediction. 

‘Over Northern,’ Eastern, and Central 
Europe, Muscovite barbarism dominates. 
Southern Europe is enervated and impotent. 
Western Europe—divided betwen France 
aud England—is emasculated by its treach- 
erons or Cowardly governments. As regards 
France, there can be no doubt that the traitors 
who have seized upon the government of that 
country are in direct collusion with the im- 
perial savage of Russia. The rulers of Eng- 
jand are the fettered tools of those liberticidal 
classes whose interests, if not Cossack, are 
anti-Republican. Under these circumstances, 
the Muscovite autocrat is at liberty to pursue 
those infernal designs which, from the days | 


battle, were massacred in cold blood, or mur- 
dered on the political scaffold, multitudes of 
living martyrs are suffering in the dungeons 
oftyranny. The groans of thousands of the 
best and noblest ascend dail y—unceasingly— 
from the prison-hells of Europe. How long 
shall this be, O ye powers of Justico and Ven- 
geance—how long ? 

The state of Germany demands a few 
words. Divested of diplomatic humbug and 
newspaper jargon, tho question at issue 
between the Austrian and Prussian govern- 
ments is simply—which of the two shall take 
the lead in tyrannising over the German 


'| people? Some of our sham liberals affect to 


regaid the king of Prussia as the champion 
of ‘‘constitutional freedom.” -The fact is, 
that, of the entire gang of despots, his Prus- 
sian kingship is the most false, hypocritical, 
and infamous. Nuicuoxas deceives no one. 
He stands the avowed, undisguised incar- 


nation of despotism. The boy-emperor of 
Austria is known to be the mere puppet of 
the most villanous camarilld that ever 
existed, FREDERICK WILLIAM of Prussia 
on the other hand, has tried the artful dodge 
of playing the absolute tyrant under the guise 
of ‘a constitutional king.” ~ So:great is his 
love for constitutions, that he has sworn to 
and Smashed up some half-dozen since 
the year 1847, when his kingship made. the 
memorable declaration: ‘‘I and my house 
will serve the Lord!” Tf lying and blood- 
shedding, perjury and murder,` constitute 
service acceptable to ‘the Lord,’’-then truly 
the royal drunkard of Prussia: merits the 
crown of the faithful. . , 

The nations have not forgotten how those 
sneaking, cowardly ruffians, the kings and 
princes of Germany, with FREDERICK WIL- 
LIAM at their head, bowed, trembling, to-the 
victorious people in March, 1848; and how 
they renounced their ‘‘ grace of God” blas- 
phen, and consented to hold their crowns 

y the will of the people the ‘wretches were 
then thankful for permission to wear their 
heads! ‘They accepted constitutions of the 
most liberal character, acknowledged even the 
sovereignty of universal suffrage, and mounted 
the black-red-gold cockade, the emblem and 
pledge of German unity. The people be- 
lieved, trusted, and were, of course; deceived, 
The king of Prussia set the example of treason 
to his inferior comrogués. He dispersed the 
representatives of the people by force ; perse- 
cuted all who attempted to act upon the 
« constitutional right’ of ‘‘ withholding the 


” abolished universal suffrage ; 


supplies ; 


‘disarmed the proletarians ; -dissolved the 


burgher guard; crushed tbe popular. asso- 
ciations ; put down public meetings ; abro- 
gated the freedom of the press ; and placed 
the capital and other “‘suspected ” districts 


186 


under martiallaw. Worse still—his Prussian 
kingship sent his butchers into Saxony and 
Baden to massacre the people. Inspired 
by his example, the king of Saxony, the 
Elector of Hesse, the duke of Mecklenburgh, 
and many more of the royal gang, trampled 
upon the constitutions they had sworn to up- 
hold, established martial law, and proclaimed 
a return to the barbardus state of things that 
existed before Mafch, 1848. Kunowie these 
facts, who cart be fool efough'to imagine that 


FREDERICK Wè has greater love for | 


Hessian freedorh fhar either the Austrian òr 
the Russian @mp#ror. ‘Tle poor Hessians 
are crucified betweén two thieves: their 
avowed enemy of Austria, and their faithless 
** friend” of Prussia. 

Notwithstanding the calling-out of the 
Prussian landwehr (militia), and the other 
menacing signs of war, it is most probable 
that, like the order-mongers of France, the 
Prussian and Austrian governments will, at 
the last moment, patch up their quarrel, and, 
instead of fighting each ether, mutually agree 
to a re-construction of the ‘‘holy alliance,” 
defensive and offensive, against the people. 
The head of that alliance will be NICHOLAS ; 
and the work thereof will be—first, the anni- 
hilation of all remnants of freedom and con- 
stitutionalism yet left in Germany, the 
appropriation of Iesse and other petty states 
by the tworival robber powers, and the forcible 
suppression of the Schleswig-Holstein war; 
second, therestoration of monarchy in France. 
As regards the latter, the crowned brigands 
‘will be aided—openly or secretly—by the 
‘French order-mongers. Supposing French 
resistance to be paralysed or overcome, the 
Cossack autocrat will reign king and lord 
ever Continental Europe. The nominal 
rulers of Austria, Prussia, France, and the 
minor states, will be merely his Czarship’s 
humble lieutenants; and then indeed the 
Cossack may exultingly cry to his war- 
steed :— 

“ Neigh, O my faithful courser ! neigh with pride, 

And trample under foot the peoples and their kings !” 

But it may be that these royal brigands 
and sham-republican traitors will not have 
‘their own way. Itmay be that the Prussian 
people, irritated by the faithlessness of their 
king, and the prospect of being subjected 
to Russian sway, will burst the fetters that at 
‘present bind them, fling the gage of battle to 
Croat and Cossack, crush their own traitor 
‘government, and plant the republican banner 
‘on the towers of Berlin. Ifso, Hungary and 
Italy will rise again in insurrection, and from 
‘Cracow to Rome the flag of the Revolution 
will be unfurled, Even should Germany 
‘bow, fer the moment, to the yoke, it may be 
that the Cossack invasion of France will 
arouse once more the omnipotent spirit of 
the first revolution, and then hurrah for THE 
Hory War—the war against kings and 
tyrants of every description, which must 
result in making Europe republican, and 
breaking for ever the sceptre of the Cossack. 

And that gore-reeking sccptre shall be 
‘broken. By the blood ot those heroes and 
martyrs who twenty years ago, on the night 
of the 29th of November, raised the cry of 
‘ Poland and Liberty—War to the Musco- 
“vite !” that sceptre shall be dashed to pieces 
-the lance of the Cossack shall not doom our 
Europe to barbarism, slavery, and-the knout ! 


Those valiant sons of Poland failed and fell, | 


but the cause for which they fought and 


THE RED REPUBLICAN, 


perished is no longer the cause of Poland only 
—it is the cause of all nations ; and, come how 
it may, the hour must come when Freedom’s 
sons will march on the Great Crusade for the 
overthrow of the Cossack, to the ery of ‘‘ VIVE 
LA REPUBLIQUE UNIVERSELLE, DEMOCRA- 
TIQUE ET SOCIALE!” 
L'AMI DU PEUPLE. 


cad 


REPUBLICAN. PRINCIPLES. 
LETTER IX. 


“i And that which we believe to be true for a single 

people; we believe to be ttue for all. There is’ but 
one su in heaven for the whole earth ; there is but 
one law of truth cand justice for all who peopte it. 
d “ Inasmuch as we believe in Liberty, Kquabity, 
Fraternity, and Association for the individuals 
composing the State, we beliéve also in the Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, and Association of Nations. 

“ We believe that the map and organization of 
Europe are to be remade. 

“© We believe, in a word, `n a general organization 
having God and his law at the supmit, Humanity, 
the universality of Nations free and equal at its 
bases, common progress for end, alliance for means, 
the example of those peoples who are most loving 
and most devoted for encouragement on the way.” 


We do net believe that mcn cau righteously 
band together to commit wrong; nor that by 
any combination or assembling of marters, they 
can cscape from the individual responsibility of 
their moral being. 

We believe that Wrong is wrong, whether per- 
petrated by individuals or by nations : that Right 
docs not alter its character, whether its pursuer 
be one or a multitude. 

A Nation is an assemblage and combination of 
individuals’: each of whom is endowed with con- 
science, each of whom is bound by his very na- 
ture to combat evil, each of whom is impelled 
by the divine law of his being to seek good and 
to maintain the right. Their very assembling 
and combination as a body is that they may 
more effectually combat evil, seek good, and 
maintain and perpetuate the right. 

To grow healthily, to love, to aspire, and to 
progress,—this is as much the destiny of Nations 
as of the dividuals of which Nations are com- 
posed. é 

If cqual liberty is the right of each member of 
the Nation in relation to his fellows not only in 
the Nation but throughout the whole world,— 
so is it the right of the collective body—the Na- 
tion, in relation to all other Nations. Lf one 
Nation may be shut out of the pale of the national 
liberty, what becomes of the universal equality 
and liberty of mankind ? 

If it is the duty of Man in his Nation to serve 
Humanity, it is cqually the duty of the Nation, 
as an organisation of men, to serve humanity. 
Else the individual serves not Humanity, but 
some national egotism. 

“ Peoples” are the individuals of Humanity. 
As men differ one from anotlicr in eharacter, 
aptitude or calling, so also do peoples. Their 
national organisation is the means, not only of 
perfecting that special character, but of applying 
the various aptitude and calling toward one great 
object—the progress of the whole of life. England, 
if an organization of healthy, high-thoughted men, 
would recognize itsclf as the world’s servant ; 
would toil for that, not for the wretched agpran- 
disement of England against the world, or with- 
out care for the world. England now stealing 
in evcry corner of the earth for the most wretched 
aggrandisement of Self, would then be no. more 
hated or despised as a bullying ruffian or an un- 
principled eycless-needle-sclling pedlar, but loved 
and honoured as the brave champion of I'recdom 
and able civilizer of the time. But what would 
become then of the miserable doctrine of NoN- 
INTERVENTION,—the refuge or pretence of Whi 


| knaves, the shallow subterfuge of traders who 


care nothing if the whole world go to wreck so 
they may have a percentage on the breaking up. 

The duty of a nation isthe same as that of an 
individual: to assert its own rights and to fulfil its 
duty toward others. That duty consists in associa- 
ting with others, for the maintenance of their 
rights, for the sake of mutual growth, for the 
realization of the brotherhood of Humanity. 

‘How very wicked!” says some atheistical 
peace-mongcr : ‘¢ And you would actually have 
nations go to war in defence of other nations ?” 
Yes, certainly, if Right shewld demand it. For 
we befreve in God, im his law of association and 
prégressy iat the harmony of the universe: that is 
to say, we believe that, as an individual cannot 
detach himself frem hfs kind without breaking the 
chain of human life, so a nation cannot as one man 
isolate itself from the world without causing a 
million-fold greater gap. Icall the peace-monger 
atheistical, because his amiatbe egotism loses sight 
of this, forgets God ahd his scheme ; because his 
theory ( I do not meddle with his undcniable 
‘goud intentions,’ which so “ pleasantly’ pave 
the hell path of the worst despotisms, but only 
with his theory) would make life anarchical. Every 
man for himself and no God for us all. 

For what is ‘‘human brotherhood?” Seeing 
one’s brother quietly murdered unless the stone-deaf 
assassin will listen to our eloquence ? Standing 
out of the way to see our brother wronged ? Eng- 
lish law of all periods, and English sense of some, 
would call this being an accomplice in the wrong. 
I see a wrong being committed, I have the power of 
preventing it, I do not prevent it. Whatever sym- 
pathetic cant may froth my lips, my deed consents 
to the wrong, I am the accomplice. The wrong- 
doer’s accomplice—is not he a wrong-doer also ? If 
Richard Cobden had been brother to Cain, would he 
have stood by with folded hands, prating of peace- 
proprieties, while he saw the Righteous murdered ? 
Or is only the ranrderer bis “ brother's keeper,” and 
the accomplice no blood-relation ? When History 
gibbets Assassin Barrot for his ruffianly outrage 
upon Rome, she will hang beneath him his das- 
tardly accomplices—the “ English ” whigs and their 
“liberal ’’ supporters. 

Non-intervention between States is the same as 
Laisser-faire between imdividuals: thé liberty of 
the stronger—the right of ruffianism—Anarcuy. 

Republicanism is opposed to anarchy. We would 
organise. Let the nation, as the Individual, be the 
true servant, and soldier, (if need be) of God upon 
the earth,—serving, or fighting, as the case may be 
for God’s children, Ais brethren, under the sure lea- 
dership of Justice—who does not fear lest ‘the 
heayeus” should fall upon the shop while she is 
out on duty. O, again for a real government of 
England, echoing the peoples heart, to harl its 
armed hand in the teeth of the beast Tyranny, und 
by at least one manfal act fer “God and his Right,” 
to redeern the national honour now ever pawned by 
Tyxanny’s infamous subvenera for any petty private 
object of their own, “ Promise-breaker,” — 
“traitor,” —“coward!”— Why should a nation 
endure taunts which would rouse a slave ? Win 
we our Republican government, and our name may 
be redeemed: then only. When a healthy nation 
shall take its place among the struggling peoples, 
as a brother among his equals, lovingly to aid them 
in their aspirations and in their progress; weigh- 
ing peace (O, ever-desired peace’) and war, not in 
the false scales of diplomatic intrigue or personal 
basenees, but in the eternal balanco of Right and 
Wrong. Loving peace, the Republic will not, like 
some shabby menarchy, flinch from war when it 
sees a brother-nation attacked in the first of all 
rights—the right of an independent individuality. 
The escaping slave shall not be hunted back to 
slavery, nor even given up to the hunters, by the 
true Republican. Jealously as he world guard his 
own individuality—which even himself cannot alien- 
ate or make the slave ef another, so will hc defend 
the 'ltberty of even the least of his brethren. 

* Peoples are the indinnduals af Humanity. Na- 


| honality is the sign of their individuality and the 


Juarantee of their liberty: it is sacred. Indicated at 
once by tradition, by language, by v determined apti- 
tude, by a special mission to fulfil, tt ought? to be 
held sacred, in order that it may be free “to hær- 
monisettself with the whole, and to-asswme its proper 
Junctions for the amelioration of all, Jor she progress 
of Humanity.” 

Apply these principles to the present partitioning 
of Europe and it will be clear, why the Republican 
believes in the necessity of remaking “ the map and 
organization of Europe,’ to bring them into accor- 
dance with his faith. ‘Poland parted among thieves 
——Italy—Hungary—Germany—Greece: there is-no 
need to enumerate. Draw these upon the Repub- 
lican map, and where will be the present land- 
marks? Where the “existing” empires? The 
present arrangement of Europe (with the.exception 
of France—the non-partitioning of which the “Holy 
Alliance ” is now regretting. They shall someday 
regret for England too, for all she is now, under 
her oligarchy, so pliant a too! for despotism.) The 
present arrangement of Europe has been made-for 
the benefit of a few-families, in violation of the most 
decisive marke of nationality, in order-to facilitate 
the spoliation of ‘the peoples. All ‘that arrange- 
ment of Vienna shall be torn to pieces by the Re- 
publican Nations and their natoral boundaries, re- 
cognised at an European Congress, be thenceforth 
assured, 

“ We believe that a pact, a congress, of the represen- 
latives of all nationalities, constituted and recognised, 
having for mission to serry the holy alliance of Peoples 
and to formalize the common right and duty, are at 
the end of all: our efforts.” 

So shall the free Nations, standing exch in its 
own perfect dignity, be as a band of brothers, 
sworn to serve God and to extirpate Tyranny from 
the world. 


W. J. LINTON. 


LETTER X. 


“ To all-those who think that every dicoree, even: 


Sor a time, between thought and action, is fatal. 


“ Toall thosewho feel stirring within their hearts: 


a holy indignation against the display of brute 
force whish ts:made tn Burope, in the servie of 
Tyranny and Falsehood.” , 

So, as space and time might allow, I have gone 
through the chief articles of-our republican faith. 
It remains for me to resume my arguments into one 
whole, and to inquire what conclusion may be prac- 
ticable. For I have’ not written these letters as the 
amusement of some idle hours, either my own ormy 
readers, but seriously and in good earncst, with a 
view to some result. 

We believeir Equatrry, LIBERTY, and HUMAN- 
ITY: in the equal ground of human right, upon 
which alone true freedom can be based,—the freedom 
which is. not the unlimited sway of the stronger, 
but the opportunity of healthy growth to the utmost 
of natural capability for the weakest as well as for 
the mightiest, in order that the fullest perfection of 
each may be obtained, toward a eombination of 
strengths for the surer and greater progress of the 
whole world. f 

We believe in the PERFECTIBILITY OF THE HUMAN 
RACE: that is to say in their power of continual im- ` 
provement. And we believe that this improvement 
may be systematized and insure], and immensely 
accelerated by men acting in concert, in ‘Assocr- 
ATION,—freely organising themselves ‘under the’ 
government of the Wisest and Most Virtuous among 
them. : 

We believe that Government, how: ver chosen or. 
however worthy of rale, is not required by society 
to be the dictator aver.the lives of:individuals—as a 
central despotism would be—but to order the com-. 
bined action of the whole nation, and to protect the 
rights of all. We believe that the world-old circles 
of Famry, ‘Crry, and Counrry, are natural ar- 
rangemerts, and worth preserving. That as the 
individual is complete in his own mature, 30 the 
family is also a perfect sphere, needing no ordering 
from authority, the city also sufficient to itself for all. 
ite. own requirements, aud the country the same—a 
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special workroom, built by God fora special purpose, 
whose walls shall not be thrown down. 

We believe that the business of GOVERNMENT is 
to do that which neither the individual nor the city 
can efliciently de: to maintain throughout the 
nation the harmony of equal rights, which includes 
provision thatthe best means of growth at thenation's 
command suall be furnished to all the individuals 
of the nation. It is therefore the province of govern- 
ment to guard the Lunp--which is common property 
—from the encroachment of individuals,—to care 
that none, kold.it without paying a fair rent for it 
to:the state, and that it shall never be so monopo- 
lised, at'whatever rent, that any shall be debarred 
from it; to protect the PRIVATE propurty—the 
honest earnings and acquirements—of individuals ; 
to maintain the RIGHT'TO LABOUR- by lending the 
CREDIT of the state to all who need it, so insuring 
to everyone employment at.a fair remunerdtion; 
and to provide the highest possible EDUCATION for 
every one of the nation’s.children. 

We believe that the only government which can 
safely be trusted with these powers is the elect of 
the nation, empowered by THE MAJORITY to act ‘for 
them, We believe that the right to rule resides 
only in a majority. 

But we believe thatthere are limits to the power of 
even the government of a majority: the ‘limits of 
INDIVIDUAL RIGHT. The maiority may not‘enslave 
tae minority; either by disposing of their bodies or 
coercing their consciences, in violation of the origi- 
nal. equality of human brotherhood. Every attempt’ 
upon the rights of individuals, by the most over- 
whelming majority, is an attempt against the very 
bond of society, which exists in virtue of the mu- 
tual sacredness of it and of each of its members. 
If the free growth of any is suppressed, there is a 
hindrance of the progress of the whole,—the pro- 
grese whose seed must ever be first :plantediin the 
hearts of the few. Government is the enlightened 
conscience of to-day, organising and directing 
present means for to-day’s work. But “the few ’’ 
of to day may so manifest their growth and supe- 
riorlty, that tomorrow the “many” shall be with 
them, and to-morrow’s higher work meed a new 
direction, 

Nevertheless we believe in DUTY: -that the indi-. 
vidual (saving his right of conscience) ought to’ 
enrol himself dutifully in the ranks of his fellow- 
men, to act obediently within the appointed and as- 
cending spheres of organization, to devote the 
utmost of ‘his powers to’the service. of his family, 
his eountry, the world, and truth. 

And we believe that, based upon.a written con- 
stitution recognising these rights and duties, the 
nation may be so organised that the long sought 
problem of the HARMONIZATION OF INDIVIDUAL 
WELFARE WITH NATIONAL PROGRESS may be 
speedily solved, and the present Anarchy give place 
to Order, under which we shall thenceforth be 
enabled to fulfill God’s law—the Destiny of Life: 
to grow healthily, to love, to aspire and to progress. 

We believe, in a word, in the possibility of a social 
state, based upon already ascertained rights and 
duties, in which might be forthwith commenced the 
realization of the “dream ° of all prophetic minds, 
——the beginning of the BETTER TIME, in which the 
wrétchedness of extreme want -might immediately 
cease, and strife and wrong gradually diminish, 
checked by the strong hand of enthroned justice, 
and fading from the ever-increasing light of educa- 
‘tion and of hone. 

Such is the aim of our exertions for our own 
‘Country. And for the Nations we believe with a 
ino less fervent hope : looking for the establishment 
of the universul FEDERATION OF REPUBLICS, for 
‘the proclamation of ‘God's Law as the religion and 
rule af the enfranchised and organisetl World. 
May our own Nation be of the first to swear fealty 
to the common pact, among the -worthiest of endea- 
vourers to reach the goal, —that .goal which will. 
be-but the starting-place of the Genius of Huma- 
nity, toward the indclinite perfection of the 
future. 

Is all this Utopian? Not s. 
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dermine the present nor fling away the Past. We 
would build upon the Present, laying sure founda- 
tions. We ignore neither tradition nor history, 
We would preserve, with more than ‘ conserva- 
tive” zeal, all that has already been gained for 
iJumanity. We do not think of overthrowing all, 
and after a general scramble, expecting some fine 
day to begin the world anew. Neither are we 
Utopians of the “finality” school. We are prac- 
tical men, who would work with means lying 
around us, toward an end legically deduced from 
ascertained premises, olear to the universal con- 
science. We take our stand upon the equal bro- 
therhood of Freedom, that ground which Christian 
Europe from one-end of it tothe other has already 
recognized at least in words: and thereupon we 
would build our future. ‘What sane man will 
contest our principles?” What slave, in his heart 
acknowledging their truth, will remain silent? ‘1 
at least—if none other will—must repeat in the 
ears of my countrymen the appeal.of the Apostles 
of Democracy :-— 

“* To all who share our faith: 

“To all those who think that every divorce, even 
fora time, between thought and action, is fatal: 

‘To all these who feel stirring within their 
hearts a holy'indignation against the display of 
brute force which is made in Europe, in the service 
of Tyranny and Falsehood”? . . . 

Worxixa-mun! I appeal.to you. To you first, 
because among you, vietimized but not yet vitiated 
by the ‘selfishness of ‘Trade, I have found that 
clearness and integrity of soul, the simplicity of 
the loving nature, which enables you almost intui- 
tively to comprekend great, principles, and:courage- 
ously ‘to devote -your lives to their realization, 
Which of you, who have read these Letters, will 
join me in an endeavour to spread their principles 
yet further, to commence ‘the propagandism of 
faith, to throw wide the seed for our ‘harvest? I 
do not ask you to agree with every detail, with 
-every bearing of.the argament, nor, still leas, that 
you should adopt my phraseology. Look beyond 
word-faults and, it may he, cloudy reasonings, to 
the principles themselves; and say if you can 
subsoribe to them. Then jdin me to ‘begin ‘the 
foundation of our English Republic ! 

The first step, here as elsewhere, even before 
association, is to know whom we can have with us, 
How many may there be throughout this England, 
anxious as myself to set abont this work! But 
we know not of each other, cannot get at eaoh 
other,—stand idle, hopeless, The first step I pro- 
pose then is to ascertain how many will join, to do 
their mush or little, for the advocacy of Republican 
Principles, Not to weaken the Chartist movement. 
Not to take one ‘helper from that: for universal 
suffrage ts the first step.of republican progress. But 
to form, if-it be possible, with in the Chartist body 
a knot, however small, of further-looking men, 
determined to teach themselves and others what use 
they should make of the Suffrage when obtained, and 
acknowledging the Republic as the end for which 
they require it. If those of my readers whose 
hearts go with me will send me their names and 
addresses, it will be.at least one point gained ; and 
it will not, I trust, be tong before I again appeal to 
them—to begin our work. 


W. J. Linzox. 
Mitesidz, near Ravenglass, 
Cumberland; Noy. 15. 


TO THE FRATERNAL DEMOCRATS RESIDING LN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Brorpers,—You must be aware of the proceedings of 
the Democratic Conference, and of the resolution come to 
by that bedy in favour ofthe amalgamation of our society 
with the National Charter AssociatfOp, the Social Reform 
{League, and other political bodies. ` he decision on this 
¡proposition rests with the several societies. The Com- 
mittee request you to communicate your votes immedi- 
ately bo, Brother. Democrats, 


Yours Fraterndlly, 
G. JULIAN Hansazy, Bee. 
No.4, Brunswick Rew, 


We.do not wn-| Queen Square, Bloomsbury, London. 
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THE EUROPEAN OENTRAL DEMOCRATIC 
COMMITTFE. 


TO THE GERMANS,* 


GERMANS! — You have proved, by your insurrectior of 
1848, that you were capable of being influenced bythe great 
principles of liberty which have illumined the world. You 
have proved it by the blood of your martyrs fallen’ in the 
ranks of all Peoples ; and since then the heart of Ger- 
many has never ceased to beat in unison with that of 
Poland, of Hungary, of ltaly, and of France. 


You were defeated then because you did not sufficiently 
understand that the full of your numerous despots could 
alone bring about your national unity, that a Democracy 
one and indivisible, could alone give you liberty and in- 
dependence, that the German nation could not purchase 
its existence at the cost of other nationalities, that it 
could not be legitimately constituted except by the 
European union of other peoples, all equally independent 
and free. 


The lesson has heen cruel ; for these despots, whom 
you have left on their thrones, have sold you to Russia. 

Yes, the division of your country, the destruction of 
your liberty, the ruin of your independence, all that 
oppresses and revolts you, you owe to these despots be- 
come the vassals of the Czar. 


P 

What are the small armics of your lesser princes but 
so many divisons of the great Russian army which pre- 
pares to invade you? What are these Austrians, these 
Bavarians, these Prussians who concentrate their forces, 
but so many Russians in different uniforms and under 
different flags? And is it not from=St. Petersburg that 
is issued the word of command ? 

If it were not that -you are yet ready for a supreme 
effort of resistance, it might be said that Rnssia has 
conquered Germany, and that Europe is Cossack, from 
the. Volga to the Rhine, from the Danube to the borders 
of the Baltic. 

Be not deceived : this question of Schleswig, where so 
much generous blood has been shed—this question of 
Hesse, where has been offered the memorable example 
of an army sacrificing itself for right—are of serious and 
livūgg interest for the Peoples; but for the leagued 
arrstocracies they are nothing but a bloody game, a mere 
pretext by which to mask other ohjects, and to authorize 
them to convoke the van and rear guard of their jan- 
Issaries to crush you. 

Behold this King of Prussia, who rises despite himself, 
at the cry of a whole People, asif to defend the honour 
ofa natjon and the remains of a miserable constitution- 
alism!.. Do you know what he meditates? To negotiate, 
to managea retreat, to appear to yield. under the menace 
of numbers, to the irristible forces of Austria, Bavaria, 
and Russia. . ‘ 

And if. impelled onward by the current, he is forced to 
march, do you know whither it will he? To a defeat 
prepared and preconcerted. Before long you will hear 
the ery of treason. In William of Prussia, Charles Albert 
of Savoy will reappear. What he seeks is not a victory 
which would produce a revolution, but a reverse which 
may preserve his throne. 

Let there, then, be no more doubt ; it is absolutism 
pat liberty, tyranny and Democracy, which are face to 
ace. 

To be Russian or Democratic. this is the alternative; 
everything else is mockery and deception. 

In such a crisis, what is your duty, Germans ? 

To freo yourselves from your tyrants, who are the 
servants of Russia—that you may fres yourselves from 
Russia. 

They seek to make you slaves ofa foreign power ; then 
bless the day which may enable you, in a sublime and 
terrible impulse, to conquer at once, your independence 
as a nation, and your rights as citizens. $ 

To be free, oh, Germans! remember that you werc 
Franks (the free). 

_‘‘Yonr fathers,” in the words of Tacitus, ‘were in- 
vincible because of their union, all their hatallions being 
formed, from relative to rclative, of members of one great 
family.” 

Destroy, as they did, all divisions among you, Ifave 
but one family, Democracy; but one name, the German 
Republic. In all your valleys, from hill to hill, let but 
one song be heard, the song of National Independence, 
the old German Bardi, and your victory shall be assured. 


LEorvu Rou. 
JOSEPH Mazzint. 


A. Darasz, Delegate of the Polish De- 
mocratic Centralization. 


ARNOLD Roce, late Member of the Con- 
stituent Asscmbly of Frankfort. 


ondon, November 13th, 1850. 


* For this translation from La Voir du Proscrit we arc 
indebted to our able contemporary, the Leader,—[Ep.R R.] 


IMPORTANT Lrorures BY ERNEST JonEs.—Our London 
readers will be delighted to learn that Ernest Jones in- 
tends to deliver two lectures on ‘f Rome versus Canter- 
bury, and Christianity in relation to both,” at the Mecha. 
nies’ Institution, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
on the evenings of Monday, December 2ud, and Monday, 
December 9th. May he have overflowing audiences. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR TUE Rep ReEPUBLICAN,— 
A Friend of the People, 1s.; D. Wright, Aberdeen, Is. 

For THe Ponsa Rerucees.—H. Davidson and Two 
Friends, Glasgow, 2s. 6d. ; the Dundee Convivial Com- 
mittec, per J. Graham, £1; Democratic Tract Society. 
Edinburgh, the following sums :—John Smith 6d., Donald 
M‘Leod 6d., Charles Callan 1s. 6d., Edward Robertson 
6d., Alexander Mathieson 3d, John Mathieson 3d., Mr, 
Gowan 6d., Mrs. Gowan 6d., Mr. Watson, Leith, 64, 
Mr. M'Kechnie 1s., James Alexander 6d., Mr, Elliot 6d., 
Wilian Davies 6d., James Banner Is., John Ker 6d., 
Laughlan M‘Gregor 6d.. Walter Pringle 8d., William 
Young 6d., J, Lawson 2d., Mrs. M‘Lean 3d., John Crop- 
per 6d., Alexander Skirving 6d., Robert Young 3d., Alex. 
Breckenridge 4d., Robert Guthrie 6d., Robert Haig êd., 
William Mackay 1s.. Mrs. M‘Donald 6d., Mrs, Watson 4d., 
Duncan Cameron 6d., Mrs. M‘Farlane êd., Charles Bell 
6d., George M‘Kilape 6d., Mrs. Rattray 6d., William 
Clark 6d., William Bain 6d., A. Fergusson 6d., John 
Cameron 6d., James Ewart 6d., A. Clelland 6d.. John 
Ewart 6d., Peter Stewart 6d., Henry Doig 2s., Richard 
Fisken 6d., James Allen 6d., Robert ITume 2d.. Thomas 
Hood 6d., Robert Aitchison 6d., W. G. Regg 6d., John 
Richardson 2d. Total of Tract Society's subscriptions, 
£1 6s. 8d. 

Tue TvrErocNDERS. — A few Tailors, Edinburgh, per 
‘Messrs. Edwards and Davies, 1s, 2d. Robert Yuill, Secre- 
tary to the Typefonuders’ Committee, acknowledges witi 
thanks the receipt of five sbillings’ worth of stamps, toge- 
ther with a letter from Mr. E. Thompson, Leicester, 
through the Editor of the Red Republican. 

E. Tnompson, Leicester.—The three stamps have been 
handed to the Fraternal Democrats. 

* We cannot undertake to nublish sujscription lists, 
or acknowledge subscriptions, in any other paper. 

“ Winbaton,” ‘A PLAIN SPEAKER,” &c., received. The 
Lines headed “ Admonition” may be made use of; other 
poetical communications respectfully declined. 

Pusnicattons RECEIVED.— Ahe Fesethinkers' Magazine 
(Nos. 1 to 6), The Lever (Part I), The Grim Female, The 
Hypocrite's Holiday, 2nd Minutes ot Ironworkers Delegate 
Meeting. These publicatious shall have duc noticc iu the 
new series. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY or tat PEOPLE! 
THE FRATERNITY or NATIONS! 
THE RIGHTS or LABOUR ! 
ABSOLUTE FREEDOM or OPINION ! 

On Monday next, December 2nd, will be 
published (uniform with the Red Republican, ) 
for the week ending Saturday Dec. 7, 1850, 

No. 1 of THE 


FRIEND of THE PEOPLE, 
Epitep BY G. JuLian HARNEY, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
London: Published by S. Y. Co tins, 
113, Fleet Street. To be had (on order) of 
all Booksellers and News-agents in Great 

Britain and Ireland. 
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RA PRADA 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1850. 


“Ler Enrope learn that you will no longer suffer that 
there be one indigent wretch, nor one oppressor.’’?—St. 
i ia of all countries arc brothers, and the pcople of 
each ought to yield one another mutual aid, according to 
their ability, like citizens of the same state.’’—/’olespierre, 
“The Golden Age, placed in the Past by blind Tradition 
is before us.”""— St. Simon. 
TO THE READERS OF THE RED 
REPUBLICAN. 
Frienps—My own statement in No. H of 
the Red Republican, together with numerous 
communications from Correspondents, have 
made you acquainted with, at least, some of 
the obstacles to the success of this pub- 
lication, 
When news-agents have consented to give 
a reason for their hostility, or, at the least, 
their disinclination to vend the Red Repub- 
licen, exhibit the ‘‘ hills of contents,” wiudow 
cards, &c., they have founded their objections 
on the name of the publication, alleging that 
it was calculated to cause them the loss of 
| the patronage of their ‘f respectable custom- 
ors,” &e., &e. Even professed Chartists have 


made this excuse for not dealing fairly by the 
Red Republican, 

From private information, I am aware that 
numerous persons who read the Red Repub- 
lican dare not be seen having it in their pos- 
session, and dare not recommend it to others. 
This is the case in particular with one class 
of readers, of whom I must not speak more 
distinctly ; enough that the importance of 
having friends amongst that class cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Lately the Red Republican has been 
making head-way amongst the organised’ 
trades. Iam assured that its progress would 
have been much greater but for the name. 
Friends amongst the trades tell me that great 
numbers of their fellow-workmen so far from 
having progressed even the length of Chart- 
ism, have hitherto never given a thought to 
politics ; and that to all such the name of 
this publication is a bugbear, exciting their 
prejudices, and repelling instead of attracting 
them. 

It would be of little use—so far as the vic- 
tory of the good cause is concerned—that this 
journal should continue to be supported by 
those only who are already Red Republicans. 
It is necessary thatit should circulate amongst 
thoso who have vet to be converted to the 
Republican faith. Anxious to establish the 
reign of EQUALITY, LIBERTY, and FRATER- 
nity, Republicans cannot be content with their 
present position. They must make converts. 
—they must cause their principles to’ become 
the political religion of the masses. To effect 
this, all honourable means are not merely 
allowable, but indispensable. If need be, 
Republicans must ‘‘ stoop to conquer.”’ 

Believing that the course I arn about to take 
will be beneficial in every respect, and will 
especially tend to promote the propagation of 
our principles amongst those who at present 
are not readers of the Ked Republican, I 
announce that 

The present number concludes the present 
series of this publication. 


Instead of ‘* No. 25 of the Red Repub-: 
lican,” there will be published on Monday 
next, No. 1 of 

‘THE 
FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE.” 


The new series will be uniform with the 
present, so that the old and the new may be 
bound together. 

This number contains the conclusion of the 
series of letters on ‘* Republican Principles,’’ 
by our able and patriotic friend, W. J. 
Linton; also the conclusion of the ‘*‘ German 
Communist Manifesto’’—tho most revolu- 
tionary document ever given to the world. 
Only one subject commenced in the present 
series remains incomplete: ‘‘The Institutions 
and Laws of Republican America.’ Articles, 
thereon will appear in the Friend of the 
Pecple, not avowedly as a ‘‘ continuation” 
from the old series, but nevertheless so to old. 
readers, 

It can hardly be necessary to observe that, 
although published under another name, the 
new scries will be essentially Red Republican. 
The most ultra ‘‘ Reds” will find their prin- 
ciples proclaimed and maintained. At the 
same time, an attempt will be made to furnish 
matter for those readers who may be supposed 
to be only beginners in the school of de- 

ı mocracy. ; 
Amongst the features of the old series 


ee ee ee 
whieh will be retained in thy New will be 
‘TUE LABOUR Recorp.” I rejvice to know 


that my humble but very sincere advoca 3y of 


the eause of the Type-founders and Engine- 
drivers has been productive of some good. 
Let me add the gratifying intelligence th it 
the vietory of tho Type-founders is now certain, 
Of the ninety-six who ‘ struck,” Pifty- Six 
have obtained work at other foundries, and a 
number more expect immediate employment. 
Caston, Faca & Co. are being punished for 
their rapacity and tyranny, and tho men are 
beginning to reap the reward of their devo- 
tion toeach other and to their good cause. The 
prospects of the Engino-drivers, &c. are also 
more hopeful than hitherto. So prosper all 
who suffer and struggle for Justice and the 
Right. 

The members of the eommittee of the Red 
Republican, and a number of friends in vari- 
ous parts of the country, having been con- 


sulted relative to the intended ehange of 
name, have, one and all, expressed their 


hearty eoncurrenee with the resolution I have 
taken. Thus encouraged, I eount with confi- 
denee upon the readers of the Red Republi- 
can giving their unanimous support to 

“THE 


FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE.” 
G. JULIAN HARNEY. 


German Communism, 


MANIFESTO OF THE GERMAN 


COMMUNIST PARTY. 
(Concluded from No. 23.) 
CHAPTER III. 


SOCIALIST AND COMMUNIST 
LITERATURE. 
I.—Reactionary SOCIALISM. 
@.— FEUDAL SOCIALISM. 
Tae historical position of the French and English 
Aristocracy devolved upon them, at a certain 


period, the task of writing pamphlets against the 


social system of the modern Bourgeoisie. These 


Aristocracies were again beaten hy a set of detes- 
table parvenus and nobodics in the July days of 


1830, and in the English Reform Bill movement. 


There could be no longer any question about a 


serious political struggle. There remained only 
the possibility of conducting a literary combat. 
But even in the territory of Literature, the old 
modes of speech, current during the Restoration, 
had become impossible. In order to excite sym- 
pathy, the Aristocracy had to assume the semblance 
of disinterestedness, and to draw up their accu- 
sation of the Bourgeoisie, apparently as advocates 
for the used-ep Proletarians. The Aristocracy 
thus revenged themselves on their new masters, — 
by lampoons and fearful prophecies of coming woe. 
In this way feudal socialism arose—half lamenta- 
tion, half libel, half echo of the Past, half pro- 
phecy of a threatening Future; —sometimes 
striking the very heart of the Bourgeoisie by its 
sarcastic, hitter judgments, but always accom- 
panied hy a certain tinge of the ludicrous, from its 
mplete inahilit 
a ie history. 7 the Feudal Socialists waved 
the Proletarian alms-bag aloft, to assemble the 
people around them. But as often as the people 
came, they perceived upon the hind parts of these 
worthies, the old feudal arms and quarterings, and 
ahandoned them with noisy and irreverent hilarity. 
A part of the French Legitimists and the party of 
Young England played this farce. . 

When the Feudalists show that their mode of 
exploitation (using up, one class by another) was 
different from the Bourgeois mode, they torget 
that their mode was practicable only under cir- 
cumstances and conditions which have passed away 
—never to return, When they show that the 
modern Proletariat never existed under their 


to comprehend the march of 
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Supremacy, they simply forget, that the modern 
Bourgeoisie is the necessary offspring of their own 
social order, For the rest, they so little conceal 
the reactionary nature of their criticism, that 
their chief reproach against the Bourgeoise-régime 
is, that of liaving created a class which is destined 
to annihilate the old social forms and arrangements 
altogether. It is not so much that the Bourgeoisic 
having ereated a Proletariat, but that this Pro- 
letariat is revolutionary. Hence, in their political 
practice, they take part in all reactionary mea- 
sures against the working classes; and in ordinary 
life, despite their grandiloquent phrases, they 
condescend to gather the golden apples, and to 
give up chivalry. true love, and lonour for tho 
traffic in wool, butchers meat, and corn. As the 
parson has always gone hand-in-hand with the 
landlord, so has Priestly Socialism with Feudal 
Socialisin. Nothing is casier than to give Christian 
ascetism a tinge of Socialism. Has not Christi- 
anity itself vociferated against private property, 
marriage, and the powers that be? Have not 
charity, and mendicity, celibacy and mortification 
of the flesh, monastic life, and the supremacy of 
the Church been held up in the placo of: these 
things? Sacred Socialism is merely the holy 
water, with which the priest besprinkles the im- 
potent wrath of, the Aristocracy. 


b.—snopocratT* SOCIALISM. 


The Feudal Aristocracy are not the only class 
who are, or will be, destroyed by the Bourgeoisie. 
Not the only class, the conditions of whose exist- 
ence become exhausted and disappear, under the 
modern middle-class system. ‘The medizeval bur- 
gessses and yeoman were the precursors of the 
modern middle-class. In countries possessing a 
small degrce of industrial and commercial deve- 
lopment, this intermediate class still vegetates 
side by side with the flourishing Bourgeoisie. In 
countries where modern civilization has been de- 
veloped, anew intermediate class has been formed; 
floating as it were, between the Bourgeoisie and the 
Proletariat; and always renewing itself as a com- 
poneut part of Bourgeois socicty. Yet, the per- 
sons belonging to this class are constantly forced 
by competition downwards into the Proletariat, 
and the development of the modern industrial 
system will hring about the time when this small 
capitalist class will entirely disappear, and be re- 
placed by managers and stewards, in commerce, 
manufactures, and agriculture. In countries like 
France, where far more than one half of the popu- 
lation are small freeholders, it was natural, that 
writers who took part with the Proletariat against 
the Bourgeoisie, should measure the Bourgeois- 
régime by the small-capitalist standard; and 
should envisage the Prolctarian question from the 
small-capitalist point of view. In this way arose 
the systein of Shopocrat Socialism. Sismondi is 
the head of this school, in England as well as in 
France. This school of socialism has dissected 
with great acuteness the modern system of pro- 
auction, and exposed the fallacies contained therein. 
It unveiled the hypocritical evasions of the poli- 
tical economists. It irrefutably demonstrated the 
destructivo effects of machinery, and tho division 
of labour ; the concentration of capital and land in 
a few hands; over production; commercial crisis ; 
the necessary destruction of the small capitalist; 
the misery of the Proletariat; anarchy in pro- 
duction, and scandalous inequality in the distribu- 
tion of wealth; the destructive industrial wars 
of onc nation with another; and the disappearance 
of old manners and customs, of patriarchal family 
arrangements, and of old nationalities. But in 
its practical application, this Shopocrat, or Small- 
Capitalist Socialism, wish either to re-establish 
the old modes of production and traffie, and with 
these, the old conditions of property, and old 

*The term in the original is Kleinburger ; meaning 
small burghers, or citizens, A class, comprising small 
capitalists generally, whether small farmers, small manu- 
facturers, or retail shopkeepers. As these last form the 
predominant element of this class in England. I have 
chosen the word Shopocrat to express the German term,— 
TRANSLATOB’S NOTE, 
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society altogether — or forcihly to confine tho 
modern means of production and traffic within the 
limits of these antique conditions: of property, 
which were actually destroyed, necessarily s0, by 
these very means. In both cases, Shopoerat 
Socialism is, at the same time reactionary and 
Utopian. Corporations and guilds in manufactures, 
patriachal idyllic arrangements in agriculture, are 
its beau ideal. This kind of Socialism has run to 
sced, and exhausted itself in silly lamentations 
over tle past. 


¢.—OERMAN OR “TRUE” SOCIALISM.* 

The Socialist and Commnnist literature of 
France originated under the Bonrgeois-régime, 
and was the literary expression of the struggle 
against middleclass supremacy. Jt was intro- 
duced into Germany at a time when the Bour- 
gcoisie there had began their battle against Feudal 
despotism, German Philosophers — half-philoso- 
phers, and would-be literati—eagerly seized on this 
literature, and forgot that with the immigration of 
these French writings into Germany, tbe advanced 
state of French society, and of French class-strug- 
gles, had not, as a matter of course, immigrated 
along with them, This French literature, when 
brought into contact with the German pliasis of 
social development, lost all its immediate prac- 
tical significance, and assumed a purely literary 
aspect. It could appear in no other way than as 
an idle speculation upon the best possible state of 
society, upon the realization of the true nature of 
man. In a similar manner, the German philo- 
sophers of the 18th centnry, considered the demands 
of the first French Revolution as the demands of 


. ‘* Practical Reason’’ in its general sense, and the 


will of the revolutionary French hourgeoisie, was 
for them the law of the pure will, of volition as it 
ought to be; the law of man’s inward nature. 
The all-engrossing problem for the German literati 
was to bring the new: French ideas into accordance 
with their old philosophic conscience; or rather, 
to appropriate the French ideas without leaving 
the philosophic point of view. This appropriation 
took place in the same way as one masters a 
foreign language; namely, by translation. It is 
known how the Monks of the middle-ages treated 
the manuscripts of the Greek and Roman classics. 
They wrote silly Catholic legends over the original 
text. The German literati did the very reverse, 
with respect to the profane French literature. 
They wrote their philosophical nonsense behind the 
French original. For example, behind the French 
critique of the modern money-system, they wrote 
“ Estrangement of Human Nature ;” behind the 
French‘critique of the bourgeois-régime, they wrote, 
“ Destruction of the Supremacy of the Absolute,” 
and so forth. They baptized this interpolation of 
their philosophic modes of speech, with the French 
ideas hy various names; “ Philosophy in Action,” 
“ True Socialism,’’ ‘The German Philosophy of 
Socialism,” ‘‘ Philosophical Foundation of Social- 
ism,’ and the like. The socialist and communist 
literature of France was completely emasculated. 
And when it had ceased, in German hands, to ex- 
press the struggle of one class against another, the 
Germans imagined they had overcome French one- 
sidedness. ‘They imagined they represented, not 
true interests and wants, but the interests and 
wants of abstract truth; not the proletarian in- 
terest, hut the interest of human nature, as man 
as belonging to no class, a native of no merely 
terrestial countries,—of man, belonging of the 
inisty, remote region of philosophical imagination, 
This German socialism, which composed its clumsy 
school themes with{such exemplary solemnity, and 
then cried them along the street, gradually lost its 
pedantic and primitive innocence. ‘The hattle of 
the German, particularly of the Prussian hour- 
geoisie, against feudalism and absolute monarchy, 
in a word, the liberal movement, hecaine more 

*JIt was the set of writers characterized in the faf- 
lowing chapter, who, themselves called their ‘theory, 
“TRuE SociatisM;” if, therefore, after perusing this 
chapter, the reader should not agree with them ag to the 
name, this is no fault of the authors of the Mangesto.— 
NOTE oF THE TRANSLATOR, 
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scrious. True socialism had now the desired op- 
portunity of placing socialist demands inopposition 
to the actual połitioal movement; of hurling the 
traditionary second-hand Anathemns against liber- 
alism, constitutional governments, bourgeois com- 
petition and free trade, bourgeois freedom of the 
press, bourgeois juries, bourgeois freedom and 
equality; the opportunity of preaching to the 
masses that they had nothing to gain and 
every thing to lose by this middle-olass movement. 
German socialism forgot, very opportunely,_ that 
the French polemics, whose unmeaning echo it 
was, —presupposed the modern middle-class system 
of society, with the corresponding physical con- 
ditions of social existence, and a snitable political 
constitution presupposed, in fact, the very things 
which had no existence in Germany, and which 
were the very things to be obtained by tho middie- 
class movement. German socialism was used by 
the German despots and their followers, —priests, 
schoolmasters, bureauerats and bullfrog country 
squires, —as a scarcrow to frighten the revolution- 
ary middle-class, It wasthe agreéable finish to the 
grape-shot, and cat o’nine tails, with which these 
Governments replied to the first proletarian insur- 
rections of Germany, While “true socialism” was 
thus employed in assisting- the Governments 
against the German bourgeoisie, it also direct] 
represented a reactionary interest, that of the 
German small capitalists and shopocracy. In 
Germany the real social foundation of the existing 
state of things, was this class, remaining since the 
16th century, and always renewing itself under 
slightly different forms, Its prescrvation was the 
Preservation of the existing order of things in 
Germany. The industrial and political supremacy 
of the bourgeoisie involved the annihilation of this 
intermediate class; on the one hand, by the cen- 
tralisation of capital; on the other, by the creation 
ofa revolutionary proletariat. German, or “true” 
socialism, appeared to this shopocracy as a means 
of killing two birds with one stone. It spread like 
an-epidemic. The robe of speculative cobwebs, 
adorned with rhetorical flourishes:and sickly senti- 
mentalism,—in which the German socialists 
wrapped the dry hones:of their eternal, absolute 
truths, increased the domand for their commodity 
among this public. And the German socialists 
were not wanting in due appreciation nf their 
mission, to be the grand-iloquent representatives 
of the German shopocrats. ‘They proclaimed the 
German nation.to be the archetypal nation; the 
German cockneys, to be archetypal men. They 
gave every piece -of cookney raseality a hidden 
socialist sense, whereby.it was interpreted to mean 
the reverse of rascality. They reached the limits 
of their system, when they directly opposed the 
destructive tendanoy of communism, and pro- 
claimed'their own sublime indifference towards all 
classantagonism, With very few exccptions, all 
the so-called socialist and communist publications 
which eirculate in Germany emanate from this 
school, and are enervating filthy trash, 


II.—Consrrvative, oR BOURGEOIS SOCIALISM. 


A part of the Bourgeoisie desires to alleviate 
social dissonances, with a view of securing tle oxis- 
tence of middle-elass society’ To this section bc- 
long economists, philanthropists, humanitarians, 
improvers of, the condition of the working classes, 
patrons of eharitable institutions, cruelty-to-ani- 
malsibill supporters, temperance advocates, in a 
word, liole and corner reformers of tle most varied 
and piebald aspect. This middle-class Socialism 
has cven been developed into complete systems. As 
an example, we may eite Proudhon’s Philosophy of 
Poverty. The socialist-bourgeois wish to have the 
vital eonditions of modern society without the nc- 
companying struggles and dangers, ‘They desire 
the existing order of things, minus the revolu- 
tionary and destructive element contained therein, 
They wish to have a bourgeoisie without a prole- 
tariat. The bourgeoisie, of course, consider the 
world wherein they rcign, to be the best possible 
world, Bourgeois socialism developes this com- 
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fortable hypethesis.into a oomplete system. When 
these socialists urge the proletariat to rcalise their 
system, to march towards the New Jerusalem, they 
ask in reality, that the proletariat should remain 
within the limits of existing society, and yet lay 
aside all bitter and unfavourable opinions concern- 
ing tt, A second, less systematic, and more prac- 
tical school of middle-class socialists, try to hinder 
all revolutionary movements among the producers, 
by teaching them that their condition cannot be 
improved by this or that political ohange,—but 
only hy a change in the material conditions of life, 
in the economical arrangements of society. Yet, 
by a change in the modern life-conditions, these 
socialists do not mean the abolition of the middle- 
class modes of produotion and distribution, attain- 
ble onry in a revolutionary manner, they mean 
administrative reforms, to be made within the 
limits of the old system, which, therefore, will 
leave the relation of capital and wages-labonr 
uritouched,—and, at most, will mercly simplify 
the details and diminish the vost of bourgeois go- 
yernment. ‘This kind of socialism finds its most 
fitting expression In empty rhetorical flourishes. 
Free Trade! for the benefit of the working classes. 
A tariff! for the benefit of the working classes, 
Tsolated imprisonment and the silent system! for 
the bencfit of tlo working elasses. This last 
phrase is the only sincere and carnest onc, among 
the whole stock in trade of the middle-class so- 
cialists. Their socialism consists in affirming, 
that the bourgeois is a bourgeois . for the 
benefit of the working classes ! 


ITT. —CRTITICAL-UTOPIAN SOCIALISM & COMMUNISM. 

We do not speak here of ‘the literature, which, 
in all the great revolutions of modern times, has 
expresscd the demands of the proletariat: as 
leveller pamphletecrs, the writings of Babeuf and 
others, The first attempts of the proletariat to- 
wards directly forwarding its own class-interest, 
made during the gencral movement which over- 
threw feudal society, necessarily failed, —by reason 
of the crude, undeveloped ‘form of the pro- 
letariat itself; as well as hy the want of those 
material conditions for its emancipation, which are 
but the product of the bourgeois-epoch. The re- 
volutionary literature, which accompanied this 
first movement of the proletariat, had necessarily a 
reactionary content. It taught a universal asccti- 
cism and a rude sort of equality. 

The Soeialist and communist systems, properly 
so called, the systems of St. Simon, Owen, Fou- 
rier and others, originated in the early period of 
the struggle between the proletariat and the bour- 
geoisic, which we described in Chap, I. The in- 
ventors of these systems perceived the fact of 
class-antagonisin, and the activity of the dissolvent 
clements within the prevailing social system, But 
they did not see any spontaneous historical ac- 
tion, any characteristic political movement, on the 
part of tle proletariat. Aud because the develop- 
ment of elass-antaganism keeps paec with the de- 
velopment of the industrial system, they could not 
find the material conditions for the emancipation 
of the proletariat; they were obliged to seek for a 
secial science, for soeial laws, in order to create 
those conditions. Their personal inventive activity 
took the place of social activity, imaginary eondi- 
tious of proletarian emancipation were substituted 
for the historical oncs, and a subjeetive, fantastic 
organisation of society, for the gradnal and pro- 
gressive organisaticn of the proletariat as a elass. 
The approaching phasis of universal history rc- 
solved itself, for them, into the propagandism and 
practical realisation of their peculiar social plans. 
They had, indeed, the consciousness of adyoeating 
the interest of the produeers as. the most suffering 
class of society. The proletariat existed for them, 
only under this point of view of the most oppressed 
class. The undeveloped state of the elass-strugele, 
and their owu soeial position, induced these soeialists 
to believe they were removed far above class-anta- 
gonism. They desired to improvo the position of 
fall the members of sevicty, even of the most fa- 


youred, Hence, their continual appeals to the 
whole of society, even to the dominant class. You 
have only to understand their system, in order to 
see it is the best possible plan fer the best possible 
state of society. Hence too, they reject all poli- 
tical, and particularly all revolutionary action, 
they desire to attain their object in a peacefal 
manner, and try to prepare the way for the new 
social gospel, by the force of ‘example, by smail, 
isolated experiments, which, of course, cannot but 
turn out signal faikores: This fantastic represen- 
tation of future society expressed the feeling of a 
time when the proletariat was quite undevcloped, 
and had quite an imaginary conception of its own 
position,—it was the expression of an instinctive 
want for a universal social revolution. There are, 
however, critical elements contained in, all these 
socialist and communist writings. They attack the 
foundation of existing society. Hence they vontaina 
treasure of materials for the enlightement of the Pro- 
ducers. Their positive propositions regarding a future 
state of society; e.g. abolition of the antagonism of 
townand country, of family institations, of individual 
accumulation, of wages-labour, the proclamation of 
social harmony, the change of political power intoa 
mere superintendence of production ;—all these pro- 
positionsex pressed the abolition of class-antagonism, 
when this last was only commencing its evolution; 
and, therefore, they have, with these authors a 
purely Utopian sense. The importance of critical- 
utopian Socialism and Communism, stands in an 
inverted proportion to the progress of the histo- 
rical movement. In proportion as the class-hattle 
is evolved and assumes a definite form, so does this 
imaginary elevation over it, this fantastic resistance’ 
to it, lose all practical worth, all theoretical justifi- 
cation. Hence, it happens, that although the ori- 
ginators of these systems were revolutionary in 
various respects, yet ‘their followers have invariably 
formed reactionary sects. They hold fast by their 
master’s old dogmas and doctrines, in opposition to 
the progressive historical evolution of the Prole- 
tariat. They seek, therefore, logically enough, to 
deaden class opposition, to mediate between the 
extremes. They still dream ‘of the experimental 
realization of their social Utopias through isolated 
efforts,—the founding of a few phalanteres, of a 
few home colonies, of a small Icaria;—a duodecimo 
edition of the New Jerusalem; and they ‘appeal to 
the philanthropy of Bonrgeois hearts and purses for 
the building expences of these air-vastles and 
chimeras. They gradually fall back into the 
eategory of the above mentioned reaetionary or 
conservative Socialists, and distinguish them- 
selves from these only by their more systematic 
pedautry, by their fanatical faith in the miraculous 
powers of their Social panacea. Hence, they vio- 
lently oppose all political movements in the Prole- 
tariat, which indeed, can only be occasioned by a 
blind and wilful disbelief in the new Gospel. In 
France, the Fourrierists oppose'the Reformists; ìn- 
England, the Owenites react against the Chartists.* 

The Communists invariably support every revo- 
lutionary movement against the existing order of 
things, social and political. But in all these move- 
ments, they endeavour to point out the property 
question, whatever degree of development, in every 
particular case, it may have obtaiued-—as the 
leading question. The Communists:labour ifor the 
union and association of the ‘revolutionary parties 
of all eountries. The Communists ace eon- 
ceal their opinions and ends, They openly declara, 
that these ends can be attained only by the over- 
throw of all hitherto existing social arrangements, 
Let the ruling classcs tremble at a Communist Re- 
volution, The Proletarians have nothing to lose 
in it save their chains. They will gain-a World, 
Let the Proletariang of all countries unite! 

* Tt is not to be forgotten that these lines were written 
before the revohition of Fehruary, and that the examples 


have, accordingly, reference to the state of parties of that 
time .—Note of the Translator. 
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